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FOREWORD 


Although it is admitted that New York, the Empire State, ranks 
among the foremost in the Union, it is entirely appropriate to 
review sume of the causes that have warranted her being accorded 
so prominent a position. This bulletin is published, therefore, in 
order to bring about a broader knowledge of the State of New 
York — something of her growth and development, and something 
of her wonderful resources and possibilities. It is hoped that 
this book may also prove valuable as a work of reference. 

The general scheme of such a publication was conceived by 
the late Edward van Alstyne, then director of farmers’ institutes 
in the Department of Agriculture, more than two years ago. 
Under his direction a small beginning was made, and since his 
death the work has been continued and developed in the Editorial 
Bureau, although it has frequently been temporarily suspended 
because of other more immediate demands on the time of those 
engaged in its compilation. . 

An inspection of the contents will at once suggest the great 
number of sources from which the material was derived. Numer- 
ous state and county histories and gazetteers have been made 


available through the aid of the State Library, and to the writers 


1923 yy ve Ww by Wer ‘ if a 


~ 


Ann 99 
evi £2 


~sscof those volumes we are indebted for no small part of the infor- 


mation here recorded. It would still have been impossible, how- 
ever, to assure ourselves of a multitude of facts without the 
assistance that has been so willingly accorded by authorities on 
the various phases from every section of the state. While it is 
manifestly impracticable to make personal mention of these indi- 
viduals, I wish here to record my sincere appreciation of their 
assistance. 

Special acknowledgment is due several farm bureau managers, 
also Assemblyman D. P. Witter and other members of the Legis- 
lature, through whose cooperation much valuable material has 
heen obtained. 

Owing to the limited space available in this bulletin, climatologi- 
cal data are necessarily limited to that of one station in each 
county. Through the kindness of Professor W. M. Wilson, in 
charge of the Weather Bureau at Ithaca, such figures have been 


obtained from records on file in his office. In making a selection 
[13] 
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of stations the object has been not only to include records con- 
tinuing throughout long periods but also to select the record that 
most nearly covers conditions generally in the county which it 
represents. 

Monthly temperature extremes are given, not with the expecta- 
tion that similar temperatures are frequently to be encountered, 
but as a matter of interest, showing unusual records made during 
periods of observations taken at various points in the state. 

The wide differences in land values as stated in different sec- 
tions and townships are due to wide differences of conditions, 
which often occur within a single township. Land values are 
influenced, not only by the nature and condition of land and build- 
ings, but also by the available means of transportation, including 
waterways, railroads, and improved or unimproved highways. As 
a rule, higher values may be observed in farm pxoperty near the 
centers of population, as these furnish ready markets for farm 
produce. Similar conditions exist in the vicinity of popular sum- 
mer resorts, while at the same time in some of the more remote 
sections, where ]and values are lower, the soil is equally productive 
and conditions are very favorable for profitable undertakings of 
various kinds. 

In some instances it has been extremely difficult to place aver- 
age values because of the great number and variety of conditions 
that must be considered. It is possible, since this bulletin has 
been under preparation during an extended period of unsettled 
prices and valuations, that values for neighboring counties in cer- 
tain sections will have been placed at different times and will, 
therefore, be estimated on a different basis. This condition should 
be considered in making comparisons between different sections 
of the state. Careful inquiry has been made, however, and a 
consensus of opinion has been sought from those well fitted to 
judge, in order that the relative values in the various townships of 
each county may be correctly stated. 

A complete list of milk stations, creameries, cheese factories, 
etc., in the state, or a complete list of agricultural organizations, 
including names and addresses of officers, may be obtained by 
addressing this Department. 

Grorce E. Hoeur 
Commissioner of Agriculture 


INTRODUCTION 


Ever since the Iroquois, one of the most powerful Indian tribes 
of America, roamed at will through the abundant forests of our 
state, occasionally journeying far beyond its borders in quest of 
enemies or game, but invariably returning here to enjoy their 
home life, New York State has held her own peculiar fascination. 
The climate is healthful and invigorating. The natural scenery 
of the state presents a wonderful variety of beautiful aspects, 
Jncluding mountains, mountain gorges, lakes, waterfalls, broad 
. plains, and fertile fields. 

The.soil, which is largely of glacial origin, is noted for its long- 
continued productiveness. Since the rainfall is generally well dis- 
tributed, and the growing season of sufficient length, serious crop 
failure is unusual. In fact, conditions generally favor a remark- 
ably rapid growth of vegetation. 

The state is adapted to a great variety of products. The intelli- 
gent farming practiced is reflected in the growing of more and 
better crops, in the breeding of better live stock, and in the increas- 
ing number of improved dairy herds. The use of the silo, the 
increase in the number of orchards, the cultivation of better fruit, 
and the development of truck and canning crops also indicate the 
constant progress of agriculture. 

The location gives unexcelled advantages, not only for home 
trade, but for foreign trade as well. Marketing facilities 
within the state are of the best, with the great number of con- 
stant markets whose demands are ever increasing, with the net- 
work of railroads reaching every section of the state, and with the 
numerous trolleys and waterways, together with the many miles of 
improved highways. Economical and ready means of transporta- 
tion are offered by the Barge Canal and the Hudson River from 
the western extremity of the state direct to the greatest seaport 
in the world. — . 

New York State has a wide variety of valuable minerals, and 
her forests are by no means the least of her treasured possessions. 

New York leads in manufacturing, including clothing, machin- 
ery, and wood and metal products. In the number of publica- 
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tions issued and in the quantity printed, New York is equaled 
by no other state in the Union. 

In the common schools and in the higher institutions of learn- 
ing excellent educational advantages are offered, and every branch 
of education may be pursued within the state. 

To those who wish to establish homes within her borders, New 
York extends a cordial weleome, and the Division of Agriculture 
of the State Department of Farms and Markets stands ready to 
give information along agricultural lines to all those desiring 
assistance. 

The following paragraph, taken from Horne’s “ History of New 
York,” sets forth in concise terms the importance of New York 


State: 

New York has long been the first state of the American Union in the 
number of her people. She is also the wealthiest state, not only the 
financial center of the nation but also its business center, the chief organizer 
of new enterprises, the promoter of new inventions, She also ranks first 
among the states in commerce, and first in manufactures. She was once 
the richest agricultural state, the main source of the nation’s grain and 
fruit and lumber; and though the vast size of the western states has of 
late enabled some of them to exceed her total agricultural product, yet her 
fields and orchards are still famed for their fertility. New York has also, 
at more than one critical period in our country’s history, acted as the leader 
of the other states both in politics and in war. For all these reasons she 
has by common consent been given the proud title of “The Empire State.” 


LOCATION AND EXTENT 


New York Strate is situated in the northeastern part of the 
United States. Its latitude extends hetween 40° 29’ 4” and 
45° 0’ 42” north, and its longitude between 71° 51’ and 
79° 47’ 25” west. The land surface of the state has an area of 
47,654 square miles, and the water surface 1,550 square miles, 
making a total area of 49,204 square miles. Exclusive of Long 
Tsland, which runs about seventy miles farther east than the main- 
land, the state extends approximately 350 miles from east to 
west and 320 miles from north to south. 


TOPOGRAPHY 


The principal highlands of the state may be divided into two 
general regions, namely, the Adirondack section in the northeast 
and the Allegheny plateau lying in the southern part west of the 
Hudson valley. The Catskill Mountains rise at the eastern end 
of the Allegheny plateau. In southeastern New York is a minor 
highland region cut through by the Hudson River, and including 
the Highlands, the Palisades, and the Taconic mountains. Another 
minor highland known as Tug Hill lies just west of the Adiron- 
dacks and ‘includes a large part of Lewis County. 

Along the eastern border of the state is a long, narrow low- 
land, the northern part of which is occupied by Lakes Champlain 
and George, and the ‘southern -part by the Hudson valley. Along 
the St. Lawrence River and Lakes Ontario and Erie is another 
lowland region. This region is widest south of the eastern end 
of Lake Ontario, narrowing to a width of only four or five miles 
in the western end of the state. Connecting the Hudson-Cham- 
plain valley with the lake plains is a third lowland, the Mohawk 
valley. Long Island, which is a part of the Atlantic coastal plain, 
includes a fourth lowland region. 

The highest elevation of the state is Mount Marcy, in Essex 
County, which reaches a height of 5,344 feet. Mount MacIntyre 
ranges next, with a height of 5,112 feet. In the northwestern 
part of Essex County and confined to an area of five or six hun- 
dred square miles, are a number of other peaks with -an elevation 
of between four and five thousand feet. These are the loftiest 
mountains in eastern North America with the exception of the 
Blue Ridge of North Carolina and the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire. Throughout the Adirondack section there are many 
deep valleys with steep slopes, and numerous beautiful lakes. The 
second highest mountain district in this state is in the northern 
half of Hamilton County, where many points reach altitudes above 
3,500 feet, although none quite reach 4,000 feet. 

The north side of the Allegheny plateau ends in «& steep slope, 
er escarpment, which descends ¢o the lake plains. In the center, 
however, this plateau is penetrated by the valleys of the Finger 


Vakes, which extend from the lowland region on the north. 
[17] 
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From Rochester westward the lowland itself is divided into 
two plains separated by a bluff or escarpment that can be plainly 
traced. Over this escarpment the waters of Lake Erie descend to 
Lake Ontario, forming the falls of Niagara. 

The Mohawk valley is a trench 1,000 feet deep, 15 to 20 miles 
wide, and about 90 miles long. The valley is 445 feet above sea 
level at Rome, reaching: tide level where it joins the Hudson at 
Troy. 

The surface of Long Island is generally level or gently undulat- 
ing. A ridge 150 to 200 feet high, composed of sand, gravel, and 
clay, extends east and west across the island north of the center. 

The following table shows the area of the state lying at vary- 
ing altitudes, the location of which may be seen on the accom- 
panying map. 

AREAS IN NEw YorK Stare aT DIFFERENT ALTITUDES 


ALTITUDE AREA 
Feet Square miles 
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9a 6% Sifepore scavw @ nip pw y'se sR eSeminar tec, ho se 200 
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RIVERS, LAKES, AND WATERFALLS 


The strearas of the state may be divided into those tributary 
to the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence, and those fiowing in a 
general southerly direction. In the first division the principal 
streams are the Genesee, Oswego, Sialmon, Black, Oswegatchie, 
Grass, Raquette, Chazy, Saranac, and Ausable rivers and their 
tributaries. The second division includes the Allegheny, which is 
a part of the Mississippi River system, also the Susquehanna, 
Delaware, and Hudson River systems. 

Several of the little lakes forming reservoirs of the upper 
Hudson are 2,500 to 3,000 feet above tide. The course of the 
upper Hudson is frequently interrupted by falls, but at Troy the 
river becomes an arm of the sea, where the current is affected by 
the tide. Being navigable for large steamers from New York Bay 
to Troy, a distance of 150 miles, the river is one of the largest 
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commercial waterways of the world. Lakes Erie and Ontario, 
bordering portions of this state, are navigable for large vessels, 
and hence are also of great commercial importance. The 
shores of these two lakes, together with those of Lake Champlain, 
form a water boundary of the state of more than 350 miles. 
Besides the larger lakes in the Adirondack section and the Finger 
Lakes, Chautauqua Lake, in the southwestern part of the state, 
is one of the largest. This lake is well known both because of 
its beauty and because of the Chautauqua Assembly that meets 
annually on its shores. 


* GEOLOGY AND SOIL FORMATION 


It is always wise to start at the beginning; hence, since the 
foundation of agriculture is the soil, it is well to know something 
of how it was formed. This takes us back millions of years to 
the time when “the earth was without form and void,” as the 
rocks amply testify. A subject so vast can be touched only in the 
briefest manner in a work of this character. With the twofold 
purpose of laying a wide foundation and impressing the thought 
of the tremendous forces which have been, and still are, working 
on the earth, making it a fit habitation for man, the crowning 
glory of creation, and with the hope that this brief recital of the 
working forces of nature through the cycles may create an interest 
that will lead to further study of this most interesting subject, 
the following outstanding facts are presented without attempt to 
be scientific. 


THE BEGINNING 


Ages ago a great sea covered most of the state. The Adiron- 
dacks stood out as a great island, doubtless considerably higher 
than at present. 

At a later period the Appalachian Mountains were raised up, 
which created a barrier extending from the St. Lawrence River to 
Alabama. All of eastern North America was at that time raised 
well above sea level; in New York, the exception was about the 
mouth of the present Hudson River. Later, toward the end of 
what is known as the “ Mesozoic” period, practically all the area 
of New York State, except the Adirondacks and the Catskills, 
had been reduced to a plain. Present ridges and valleys were not 
in existence except potentially in the hidden differences of rock 
structure. Then came a physical disturbance, the effect of which 
was to produce a broad dome, sloping eastward, westward, and 


northward toward the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and southward toward 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


* This article is taken from an extensive agricultural work that was being 
prepared for publication at the time of his death by the late Edward van 
Alstyne, then director of farmers’ institutes in this department. 
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Following this period, the courses of the rivers were largely 
determined. The lakes, small and great, were not in existence, 
but through the basins of what we now know as lakes flowed 
some of the ancient rivers. 


THE GLACIAL PERIOD 


The great ice age that followed this period was, geologically 
speaking, of recent date compared with the periods going before. 
The Laurentian ice sheet spread to northern New York. The 
Adirondack Mountains, standing as a barrier, caused the ice to 
divide, one portion passing southward through the deep Cham- 
plain valley, extending into the valley of the Hudson, a branch 
of which passed into the Mohawk valley, where, not far from 
Little Falls, it met the ice of the other portion which had passed 
southwestward through the St. Lawrence valley; a lobe passed 
into the Ontario basin; -another through the Black River valley. 
The ice sheet pushed southward until the whole state except the 
southern border of Long Island was buried under the ice, which 
reached a depth of several thousand feet. The general direction 
of the glacier was southward to southwestward, as evidenced by 
the fact that central New York is strewn with boulders trans- 
ported from the Adirondacks by the ice. Similar boulders are 
found as far south as Binghamton and well down the Hudson 
valley. Evidently there were two advances and retreats of the 
glaciers in New York State. As indicated, the ice was charged 
with rocks, boulders, and soil. Thus shod, it became a powerful 
erosive agent, grinding rocks and soil in its path, leveling hills, 
and carving out valleys. On the other hand, as the ice melted, 
deposits were made, constituting what is known as “ drift,” and 
covering practically all of the state. 

Where the ice first remained stationary it built up what are 
known as “terminal moraines,” a range of low, irregular hills. 
These mark the southernmost limit of the ice sheet, and may 
be distinctly seen through the whole length of Long Island, also 
throngh the southern portion of Cattaraugus County. Further 
northward, but not so distinct, moraines mav be traced from 
Herkimer through Oriskany Falls, Cortland, Watkins, Bath, 
Portageville, Dayton, and Jamestown. 
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Another type of glacial deposit is the “ drumlin,” or low, 
rounded mound, in height from 100 to 200 feet. Thousands of 
these ‘*‘drumlins’” may be seen in western New York between 
Syracuse and Rochester, as one passes over the New York Cen- 
tral railroad. 


FORMATION OF LAKES 


Prior to the ice age no lakes existed. Through many of the 
pre-glacial valleys flowed streams. These valleys were deepened 
by the glaciers. Some of the material carried by the ice was 
deposited in the more narrow places, damming up the valleys, thus 
forming lakes, some of them much larger than at present. As 
in the case of Lake Ontario, the southern shore of which was the 
“Ridge,” extending through Niagara, Orleans, and Monroe 
counties, the numerous muck lands in this region are portions of 
the bed of the old lake. The formation of these lakes, and in some 
cases their decrease in size and volume of water, or their entire dis- 
appearance, accounts for the disappearance of ancient rivers, whose 
old beds are now farm lands. At other times new rivers were 
created or the volume and course of existing ones materially 
changed. To illustrate: one such was called ‘‘ Rome River,” which 
flowed westward from Little Falls, through Utica and Rome, and 
into the basin now occupied by Lake Ontario. West Canada Creek 
was then tributary to this river. The Sacandaga River flowed into 
the Mohawk, instead of into the Hudson, as now. 

Estimates of the duration of the glacial period vary from 
500,000 to 1,500,000 years. Southern New York was free from 
ice when the northern portion was still covered. Estimates vary 
as to the length of time since the passing of the ice period, the 
average being about 25,000 years. At the beginning of the glacial 
period, the region of New York State was much higher than 
today. This is clearly indicated by the Hudson River channel, 
which has been definitely traced —a distinct trough in the ocean 
bottom for 100 miles eastward from Sandy Hook. 


MORE RECENT CHANGES 


At the close of the ice age the land subsided to a level even 
lower than today. Then, the lowlands of Long Island were under 
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water, and a narrow arm of the sea extended through the Hudson 
and Champlain valleys, reaching up the St. Lawrence valley and to 
the Ontario basin. On the Champlain beaches have been found 
the bones of whales and walruses. In the lower Hudson valley 
the deposits of this age are about seventy feet above sea level; at 
Albany, a little over 300 feet. 

The most recent movements of the earth’s crust gradually 
expelled the Champlain sea and left the land at its present altitude. 
During the past century surveys show that the upward movement 
is still progressing about the Great Lakes at the rate of from 
five inches to 100 miles in a century. 

The most casual study of the above readily indicates how these 
gigantic upheavals have built our soils and changed their char- 
acter, explaining their diversity and the oft-repeated statement 
as to the immense quantities of mineral matter stored in them for 
crop production from the disintegration of the rocks. 


LIMESTONE LANDS 


The existence of limestone ridges extending over sc much of 
the state and most abundant along the main path of the glaciers 
is thus explained. Besides limestone of glacial origin, there are 
some deposits— though insignificant compared with the total: 
amount of limestone land — formed by chemical action. Natural 
water contains carbon dioxide in solution. By heat or exposure 
the carbonic gas is driven off; whereupon the various forms of 
lime are precipitated and collect as a deposit. The farm lands 
containing, or adjacent to, limestone of any sort are some of the 
most productive in the state, lime being an important factor in 
the growth of many plants, particularly the clovers. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that today, in some 
instances, these lands are benefited by an application of lime; the 
available supply being too small after years of leaching and genera- 
tions of cropping. Over most of the state the application of 
lime is a comparatively inexpensive process, the limestone rock 
simply needing to be ground and brought to the soils requiring it. 
A generation or two ago the use of lime was quite common. It was 
usually obteined in a more or less caustic state as a by-product 
from kilns where lime was burned for commercial purposes. Dur- 
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ing the last two years of the nineteenth century and the tirst of 
the present one, the use of lime had been almost abandoned by 
farmers. The fathers had no real knowledge of its functions; 
they simply knew that frequently when it was applied to the 
land better crops followed. As time went on, with the decrease 
of vegetable matter in the soil, the land no longer responded when 
‘ime was added, and the yield of crops actually decreased ; hence 
the old adage, “‘ Lime makes the fathers rich and the sons poor.” 
They did not know that the chief function of lime is not as a 
plant food but as an agent to put the soil in proper physical con- 
dition and as a liberator of plant food, of which— unless the 
vegetable matter in the soil is kept up—the lime will hasten 
the reduction, all of which scientific research has made clear. 


MUCK LANDS 

Tn contrast to the limestone lands are the mucks, which, while 
not extensive as compared to the whole, are very important as an 
economical addition to the total area of productive land, for they 
produce crops that are largely consumed by the well-to-do — those 
of a leafy nature like lettuce and celery, which require a warm, 
quick soil well supplied with vegetable matter. The muck soils, 
being made up of from 50 to 85 per cent of such from the decay 
of vegetation recent or remote, fill this requirement. There are 
in the state from 800 to 1,000 square miles of muck deposits, 
ranging from an acre or less in extent to tracts containing thou- 
sands of acres. The larger areas are found in the Conewango 
valley; in Chautauqua County; in southern Livingston County ; 
the Oak Orchard swamp in Genesee County; the Monte- 
zuma marshes at the foot of Cayuga Lake; the Cicero swamp 
southeast of Oneida Lake; the Pope Mill swamp in southeastern 
St. Lawrence County; and the Wallkill marsh in the southern 
part of Orange County. While most of them are from two to ten 
feet deep, some are from thirty to forty. 

A distinction should be made between peat and muck. The 
former is made up of organic matter not sufficiently decayed for 
high crop production. When dry, the peat may be burned. 
The mucks are in a more advanced state of decay and 
are fine in texture. They may be divided into two general 
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groups. One is the tidewater swamps under the influence of 
salt water, on which flags and grasses are the prevailing 
type of vegetation. The salt water hinders decay. When 
drained, this is washed out .and after a time the soil may be 
cropped. This type is found on Long Island. The other, and by 
far the greater, group, is composed of those scattered over the 
state, as mentioned above. These. latter vary greatly, depending 
on the organic matter they contain, their age, and their plant 
food. This varies from 134 to 2% per cent of nitrogen (much 
of which is in an unavailable form), from 75 to 75 per cent of 
potash, and sometimes from 14, to 4% per cent of sulphur. Many 
of the muck lands are rich in marl or lime carbonate. About 
Caledonia ‘in northern Livingston County the marl is many feet 
deep and of great purity. The finer deposits are now sold as a 
source of lime carbonate. This lime may be due to shells of 
mussels, which are often plainly visible. In other cases it is due 
to the growth of a certain kind of swamp moss that precipitates 
lime carbonate from the water, such water being reinforced with 
lime when adjacent to limestone lands. 

Some of these muck lands are easily drained and have been tilled 
for a long period. For a considerable time, each year has seen an 
increasing ‘area brought under culture, often at considerable cash 
outlay. After they are cleared and drained, the fact that they 
are so easily worked and often can be sub-irrigated by increasing 
the height of the water in the open ditches is ‘an important factor 
in their reclamation. As land imcreases in value and there is 
greater demand for the products of these soils through the increase 
of a highly civilized population, additional areas will unquestion- 
ably be brought under cultivation, thus helping to answer the 
question of alarmists as to how coming generations are to be fed. 
Several attempts have been made to drain the Montezuma marshes, 
but from a financial standpoint they have not as yet been success- 
ful. A serious problem is the fact that they are so level that it 
is difficult to draw off the water. Without doubt, however, com- 
ing generations will see these marshes pvoductive farm lands. 
Because of the ease of cultivation and the character of the crops 
grown on them, much space has been given to these lands, which 
constitute so small a part of the whole. 
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INTERMEDIATE TYPES OF SOIL 

3etween these extremes we have many types of soils, from the 
light sands to the heavy clays, over which the glaciers passed and 
on which they settled, all more or less rich in phosphorus and 
potassium from the disintegrated rocks and containing a good 
deal of organic matter from the decay of vegetation. All of tnese 
have exerted a tremendous .and far-reaching influence on the pro- 
ductivity of the several parts of the state, which has greatly 
influenced the development and character of the commonwealth. 


CHANGES IN RURAL CONDITIONS 

The type of soil was a most important factor in the first settle- 
ment of the land. Later, lumbering and other matters not prim- 
arily agricultural caused the occupancy of regions not at all suited 
to agriculture. The fact that even the poorer, more elevated soils 
were supplied with organic matter and had a considerable amount 
of available plant food, with the settler requiring little more from 
the soil than sustenance for himself and family, made it possible 
for dwellers in such sections to live in comparative comfort. The 
destruction of the timber and in consequence the passing out of 
kindred industries, such as the sawmill and tannery, made the 
settler dependent wholly on the soil, from which most of the 
vegetable matter and available plant food were quickly exhausted ; 
and the increasing demands of a growing civilization made much 
more than existence a serious problem, until on many of these 
hilly or sandy soils it is no longer possible for a man “to make a 
full and comfortable living from the land.” 

Naturally and properly the population has decreased. Their 
isolation from the highways of transportation has made it unprofit- 
able to grow many crops, even if the land were capable of sus- 
taining them, which is another factor in the abandonment of such 
lands. Hence, in what were once thriving communities, churches 
and schools ean no longer be efficiently maintained, and naturally 
there has been a decline in population.and in the character of those 
who remain — the latter a most serious menace to civilization and 
the welfare of the state. Why should men be urged to remain 
away from the advantages of civilization when at best they can 
only wring out a scanty living from the soil? Those who do live 
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comfortably in such regions are enabled to do so by makeshifts — 
such as boarding city dwellers, the most of the food they eat being 
purchased from outside. Left alone, there must be and is the 
moral and mental deterioration mentioned. The stronger lands 
more favorably located have nowhere near reached their limit of 
production and are crying for laborers. Here, less effort brings 
manifold more returns. Instead of the abandonment of these 
poor lands being an indication of decadence, it is rather a sign of 
thrift and vision. Thousands of acres of land, which have been 
and are even now being farmed, were never suited to agriculture. 
Had the country been settled from the Pacific eastward, most of 
it would never have been touched by the plow. 

After nature, by her slow but sure processes, has had a chance, 
a century or two hence, to restore some of their fertility, when 
population becomes more dense and prices for food products shall 
be such as to make it worth while for men, with a better under- 
standing of the conservation of nature’s resources and with better 
equipment, again to till these poorer lands with profit, it may be 
wise to go back to them; now they would better be reforested or 
left to the kindly hand of Mother Nature. 

The above should make apparent to the thoughful reader what 
effects the great forces of nature, operating through the ages to 
form our soils, have been and are exercising, not only on the 
agricultural but on the civic life of our people— making us 
appreciate our immense area of highly productive lands enriched 
with mineral and organic plant food, the preparation of which 
began when the morning stars first sang together, and able to 
sustain, when properly handled, millions yet unborn. Truly, those 
who are so favored as to possess a share of them — for the lands 
are always for all the people, we who till them being stewards 
—have “their lines cast in pleasant places and have a goodly 
heritage.” 


THE CLIMATE OF NEW YORK STATE 


W. M. Witson and R. A. Morporr 
Department of Meteorology, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Climate has been defined as the sum total of all the weather. It 
is, therefore, only by observing the weather of a place or region 
from day to day through a long period of years that a knowledge 
of its climate may be obtained. 

New York State was particularly fortunate in having at the 
head of its educational system men who, early in the nineteenth 
century, recognized the importance of systematic weather obser- 
vations. 

On March 1, 1825, the Board of Regents of the University of 
the State of New York passed a resolution, directing that acad- 
emies incorporated by the board should be furnished with a ther- 
mometer and rain gauge, and later that participation in the 
literature fund, which was under the control of the board, should 
be contingent upon the maintenance of a series of weather observa- 
tions in conformity with the rules adopted by a committee ap- 
pointed by the regents. This committee consisted of Vice Chan- 
cellor Simeon DeWitt, Gerrit Y. Lansing, and John Craig. 

More than fifty academies entered into this arrangement, and 
the data thus secured were published from time to time in the 
annual reports of the board. 

It is worthy of note that this was the first important attempt 
made in this country toward an investigation of local climate. This 
system was continued until the close of 1848, a period of about 
twenty-four years, when a reorganization was effected with much 
better equipment and larger financial support, to conform to the 
more extensive and homogeneous system formulated by Professor 
Joseph Henry, secretary of the Smithsonian Institute at Wash- 
ington, and designed to embrace the largest possible field of obser- 
vation, both in the United States and adjacent countries. The 
New York State Legislature continued to make liberal appropria- 
tions for the support of the part in this scheme assigned to New 
York until 1863, when the prosecution of the Civil War became of 
such absorbing importance that this work, with other publie enter- 
prises of a scientific nature, was sacrificed to the larger needs of 

[28] 
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the nation. The observations were, however, continued at military 
posts that had been interested in the work by Professor Henry, as 
well as by some private individuals, the regular monthly reports 
of observations being made direct to the Smithsonian Institute 
at Washington. 

The organization of the National Weather Service by act of 
Congress in 1870, which placed all work of this character in the 
hands of the signal corps of the United States army, resulted in 
the establishment of five regular observing stations in New York 
State, which number, under the later administration of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, was increased to nine. 

The New York State Weather Service, or Bureau, as it was 
designated, was created by act of legislature in 1889, with Andrew 
S. Draper, superintendent of public instruction; E. A. Fuertes, 
professor of civil engineering at Cornell University, and Simeon 
Smith, treasurer for the city of Ithaca, as commissioners, 

Later, Professor Fuertes was made director and under his ad- 
ministration, with the able assistance of Mr. Eben T. Turner as 
meteorologist, the service was rapidly developed and observing 
stations established in all parts of the state. 

A most excellent report on the climate of New York, by Mr. 
Turner, appears in the fifth and eighth annual reports of the 
director. The New York service was finally merged with the 
Climatological Service of the United States Weather Bureau in 
1899, under whose direction- the work has been carried on up to 
the present time. It was fortunate that the general scheme at the 
outset was so well considered and so thoroughly adhered to that 
few changes in the method of making and recording the observa- 
tions were made necessary by the advancement of the science dur- 
ing all these years; and although many different instruments were 
used and many individuals participated in the work, the results for 
the whole period of 84 years are in all essentials homogeneous 
and comparable. 

THERMOMETERS IN USE 

The thermometers used by the early observers were mostly made 
by Mr. Kendall of New Lebanon, N. Y., but in later years were 
gradually replaced by those of other makers. The Fahrenheit 
scale was, however, used throughout the series, 
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Three observations of the temperature were made each day, the 
first being just before sunrise, the second at 3 p. m., and the third 
just after sunset. 

Beginning about 1890 the thermometers in use were gradually 
supplanted by self-registering maximum and minimum thermome- 
ters, the use of which reduced the work to a single observation 
each day. 

RAIN GAUGES 

There were five types of rain gauges used in this series, as fol- 
lows: the Regents gauge (1825-1833); the DeWitt (1834— 
1848) ; the Smithsonian (1849-1889) ; the Fuertes (1890-1899) ; 
U. S. Weather Bureau Standard (1900 to date). It is not to be 
understood that all gauges at individual stations were changed 
when a new type of gauge was adopted, but that the change from 
one type to another was made gradually as the gauges at indi- 
vidual stations became unserviceable. In order to determine 
whether or not there were serious discrepancies in the records due 
to the use of different types of gauges, the Weather Bureau at 
Ithaca made a series of comparative observations covering five 
years, using the types of gauges above mentioned, together with a 
U. S. Weather Bureau Standard gauge. 

A study of the data thus obtained indicated that the DeWitt 
gauge, in use from 1834 to 1848, gave results about four per cent 
below those of the Standard gauge and that the Smithsonian and 
Fuertes gauges, in use from 1849 to 1899, gave results about three 
per cent greater than the standard. 

It has not been possible to ascertain when and for what period 
the different gauges were in use at individual stations, and for 
that reason an attempt to apply a correction to the records is not 
considered advisable. Taking the series as a whole, it would seem 
that the errors arising from the use of the different types of gauges 
tend, in a large measure, to counterbalance each other and that 
the record, as a whole, may be taken as fairly representing the 
true conditions. 


SNOWFALL MEASUREMENTS 


The most serious error in the records is undoubtedly in con- 
nection with the measurements of precipitation in the form of 
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snow. This has always been a difticult problem and, even under 
the most approved methods, when high winds prevail and there is 
much drifting, there is a considerable error. A study of the 
earlier records for the winter months indicates that, as a rule, the 
amounts recorded from snow were probably somewhat less than 
the true readings. 


GENERAL CLIMATIC CONTROL 


The principal factors that determine the general climate of a 
place or region are the following: latitude; elevation of the land 
surface; proximity of large bodies of water; prevailing winds; 
and the location of the place or region with respect to the path of 
cyclonic and anticyclonic disturbances. 

The latitude determines the amount of heat energy, technically 
called insolation, received from the sun; elevation influences both 
temperature and moisture; bodies of water moderate the extremes 
of temperature within their influence; winds not only transport the 
temperature conditions of the regions from which they come, but 
are moisture carriers as well; and cyclonie and anticyclonic dis- 
turbanees are the principal causes of extremes of temperature, and, 
for most regions, the chief factors in the amount and distribution 
of precipitation. 

The climate of places or regions even in the same latitude differ 
widely, although the amount of insolation received from the sun 
at all places equally distant from the equator is exactly the same. 
For example, the average annual range of temperature between 
the warmest and coldest months for New York City (January, 30 
degrees, and July, 74 degrees) is 44 degrees; while for Eureka, 
California, the January average is 47 degrees, the July, 56 de- 
grees and the range 9 degrees, although the latitude is practically 
the same in both cases, and both have the same mean annual tem- 
perature, 52 degrees. The explanation for this wide difference is 
found in the prevailing winds, which are westerly in both cases. 
The temperature of Eureka is dominated by the winds from the 
Pacifie Ocean, which are relatively warm in winter and cool in 
summer, while that of New York City is influenced mainly by 
winds from the interior, which are decidedly warm in summer 
and cold in winter. 
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The tempering effect of the Great Lakes, over which the pre- 
vailing winds blow, is similar, except in degree, to that of the 
Pacific Ocean, and is plainly evident in the more equable climate 
of those parts of New York State bordering on Lakes Ontario and 
Erie. 

The effect of elevation is to cause an average decrease in tem- 
perature of about 1 degree for each 300 feet of ascent. For a 
state like New York, with the elevation of its land surface ranging 
from: sea level to more than 5,000 feet, this becomes an important 
factor in the local climate of many sections, as is clearly indicated 
by the wide difference between the temperature condition of the 
plateau divisions and adjacent lowlands. 

New York State is supplied with moisture principally by the 
winds that come from the Atlantic Ocean through the action of 
cyclonic storms, the prevailing westerlies playing but a small part 
in the rainfall of the state. 

Cyclonic storms are vast whirlwinds turning counter-clockwise 
and covering perhaps one-half of the United States at one time. 
The winds blow from all sides spirally inward toward the center 
of the storm, ascending as they advance toward the center. Thus, 
eastward of the storm center the winds blow from some easterly 
point toward the west, and westward of the center from some 
westerly point toward the east. Many of these storms have their 
origin in the western part of the United States and Canada, and 
are carried eastward by the prevailing westerly winds. Others 
originate in the southwestern states, in the Gulf of Mexico, or 
in adjacent waters, and move northeastward. Most of these storms 
either cross New York or pass so near it that their influence is 
felt over at least a part of the state. 

When a cyclonic storm approaches New York, either from the 
south or west, the moisture-laden air from the Atlantic Ocean is 
drawn inland toward the storm center, and, being cooled through 
its ascent, gives up its moisture in the form of rain: or snow. While 
the influence of the Great Lakes as a moisture supply for New 
York is appreciable, particularly along the western slope of the 
Adirondack Mountains, it is wholly secondary to the influence of 
the Atlantic Ocean on the state as a whole. 
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These are the larger and more general controls of the climate 
of New York. The local aspects of its climate, which are largely 
due to its varied topography and give to the state a diversity of 
climate seldom encountered within an equally restricted area, are 
shown in detail by climatological tables which follow. 


CLIMATIC DIVISIONS 


Because of the great diversity of its climate (due for the most 
part to its position between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean 
and to its varied topography) and for convenience in discussion, 
New York State, has been divided into ten climatic divisions or 
zones (Fig. 4). The lines that separate the divisions are, of 
course, arbitrary, while the changes of climate from one division 
to another is gradual. Nevertheless, each division possesses cer- 
tain general climatic features not common to the remaining 
divisions. 
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TEMPERATURE 


The general distribution of temperature for the state and the 
changes that take place from season to season may best be indi- 
eated graphically by charts, showing the average temperature for 
those months that are fairly representative of the different seasons. 

For this purpose the months of January, April, July, and 
October have been selected. As the charts are self-explanatory, 
further special reference to them is unnecessary. The temperature 
of the Great Lakes division is largely influenced by the proximity 
of Lake Ontario, which borders it on the north, and by Lake Erie, 
which forms a part of the boundary line on the west. 

Lake Erie, lying directly in the path of the prevailing westerly 
winds, produces an important effect, especially over the land that 
slopes toward the west. The Chautauqua County ‘“‘ Grape Belt,” 
which extends along the southern shore of Lake Erie for a distance 
of about sixty miles and is from two to six miles wide, has the most 
equable climate in the state, except the region along the Atlantic 
Coast. This is directly due to the tempering influence of the lake, 
which holds vegetation in check in the spring until the danger 
from frost is over and gives long, mild autumns with unusually 
late fall frosts, and winters much less severe than are experienced 
in the more elevated sections a few miles to the west. 


The effect of Lake Ontario in modifying the conditions along 
its southern border, while not so marked as that of Lake Erie, is 
important, especially when cold waves attended by low tempera- 
tures sweep down from the Canadian provinces, the differences in 
temperature between the northern and southern sides of the lake 
frequently amounting to twenty or more degrees Fahrenheit. 
Probably the most noticeable influence of Lake Ontario is over that 
part of the St. Lawrence division lying between the lake and the 
Adirondack Mountains. Here the prevailing westerly winds that 
traverse the entire length of Lake Ontario produce their maximum 
effect, tempering the heat of summer and the cold of winter, 
except when the lake is frozen over. As a result the springs are 
backward and cold, but the autumns comparatively warm. The 
winter season is severe owing to the frequency of storms and cold 
waves. 
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The plateau divisions present almost typical continental types 
of climate. ‘The elevation and comparatively dry atmosphere com- 
bine to give high day temperatures, but the nights are decidedly 
cool, owing to the rapid loss of heat by radiation. During the 
summer months the maximum temperature frequently reaches 90 
degrees or above. Winter begins early and continues severe 
throughout the season, temperatures of 40 degrees below zero 
not being uncommon in the more exposed localities. 

Long Island and the Atlantic Coast exhibit conditions that are 
in marked contrast to those of the plateau divisions. Indeed, the 
climate of this division is influenced more by the ocean than by 
the adjacent land surfaces, being characterized by mild winters 
and relatively cool summers with comparative freedom from sud- 
den and extreme changes of temperature. 


Fic. 9.— ABSOLUTE MINIMUM TEMPERATURE 


The chart showing the lowest temperatures recorded in the vari- 
ous parts of the state (Fig. 9) should prove of interest. It will 
be noted that very low temperatures have been experienced, 40 
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degrees or more below zero, generally over the Northern Plateau, 
and that temperatures of 35 degrees below zero are not uncommon 
over the elevated parts of the Eastern and Western plateau 
divisions. 

But it is in the relative freedom from excessive cold along the 
Great Lakes that interest centers chiefly, for in this is found the 
explanation of the successful fruit growing in that section. Only 
Long Island and a small part of the adjacent coast enjoys greater 
freedom from excessive cold in winter. 


FROSTS 

The term “ frost” is used to designate a deposit of ice crystals 
on the surface of plants or other objects, and also temperatures 
that are injurious to vegetation. Weather bureau observers use 
the term in the latter sense, and record three degrees of frost — 
light, heavy, and killing. Light frost is recorded when only the 
tenderest plants are injured, heavy when the injury is more 
marked, and killing when the staple crops of the region are killed 
or badly injured. 
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Special note is made of the dates of the last killing frost in 
spring and the first in fall. If for any reason the observer fails 
to note the dates of frosts, the date of the last freezing tempera- 
ture, 32 degrees, in spring, and the date of the first freezing 
temperature in fall, are regarded as the dates of the last and first 
killing frosts for the respective seasons. 

The accompanying charts (Figs 10, 11, and 12) showing the 
average date of the last killing frost in spring, the first in fall, and 
the average number of days between frosts, are based on records 
made at about 150 places in the state. These charts, for the most 
part are self-explanatory. It may be pointed out, however that 
the average dates of frosts, as well as the average number of days 
between frosts, shown by these charts, are simply arithmetical 
averages. I°or example, the average date of the last killing frost 
in spring for the region along the shore of Lake Ontario falls on 
May 1, which means that in half the years killing frost occurred 
before May 1, and in half the years after May 1. It is obvious, 
therefore, that at the time of the average date as shown by the 
chart the risk of frost is 50 per cent —too great for tender crops. 
In spring the risk cf frost decreases rapidly after the average date, 
falling to perhaps 20 per cent at the end of five days and practi- 
eally disappearing at the end of ten days after the average date. 
In the fall the frost risk increases rapidly as the average date of 
the first fall frost approaches, becoming again 50 per cent at the 
time of the average date. 

With respect to the average length of the season between frosts 
it should be noted also that there are perhaps ten days at either 
end of the season when frosts are likely to occur, and that the 
season of practical immunity from frost is about twenty days 
shorter that the average as shown by the chart. 


PRECIPITATION 
PRECIPITATION RECORDS 


The accompanying charts, showing the average annual and sea- 
sonal precipitation, are based on observations made daily at about 
200 places in the state. The records vary in length and also in 
the years covered, but no records covering a period of less than 
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15 years have been used in computing the averages. Several 
of the records cover a period of more than 90 years, a few more 
than 50 years, and many more than 30 years. Several 
types of rain gauges have been used in the series, but it is believed 
that no serious errors have arisen therefrom. 

Precipitation occurring in the form of snow was reduced to its 
water equivalent by melting the snow and measuring and record- 
ing the depth of the water thus obtained, as in the case of rain; or, 
when it was impracticable to melt the snow, the water equivalent 
was recorded as one tenth of the actual depth of the unmelted 
snowfall. When snow is very wet or very dry the error in apply- 
ing this so-called “ 1 to 10 rule” is considerable, but when applied 
to the snowfall of a season, which includes snowfalls of every char- 
acter, or to that of many seasons, experience has shown that the 
error, so far as averages are concerned, is not serious. 
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ANNUAL PRECIPITATION 


The average amount and distribution of annual precipitation is 
shown graphically by the accompanying chart (Fig. 13). Exam- 
ination of this chart brings out clearly the remarkably wide varia- 
tion in the average amount of rainfall received in the different 
divisions of the state. In general, the average rainfall of the east- 
ern half of the state greatly exceeds that of the western half, except 
possibly for the more elevated parts of Chautauqua and Cattarau- 
gus counties. For the Central Lakes division, including parts of 
Wyoming, Livingston, Ontario, and Yates counties, as well as 
the western part of Niagara County, the annual rainfall is the 
lightest in the state, slightly less than 30 inches annually. The 
heaviest precipitation, slightly in excess of 50 inches, occurs in the 
Lower Hudson division, including parts of Dutchess and Putnam 
counties and along the western slope of the Northern Plateau. 


WINTER PRECIPITATION 


The amount and distribution of precipitation for the months of 
December, January, and February is shown by Fig. 14. 

For the state as a whole the winter season is relatively dry, by 
far the greater portion of the state receiving less than 9 inches 
during the three months. The driest part of the state during winter 
is the Champlain Valley division, with the remarkably low aver- 
age of less than 5 inches. It is also dry in winter over most of 
the Central Lakes division, but over the southeastern counties, 
including Long Island, and for the greater part of the Mohawk 
Valley division the winter rainfall is liberal, ranging in amount 
from 11 to more than 12 inches. 


SPRING PRECIPITATION 


The average precipitation for the months of March, April, and 
May (Fig. 15) shows increased amounts and a more uniform 
distribution than that of winter, but the light precipitatior. per- 
sists over most of the Central Lakes division and over most of 
the Northern Plateau and adjacent divisions, while for Long Island 
and the southeastern counties, and for most of the Mohawk Valley 
division the precipitation ranges from about 10 to 12 inches, 
nearly the same as that of the winter months. 
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SUMMER PRECIPITATION 


The summer rainfall — June, July, and August (Fig. 16) — is 
not only greater than that of any other season, but the distribu- 
tion is decidedly more uniform. The only parts of the state to 
receive less than 9 inches during the summer season are Niagara 
and Orleans counties, and a narrow belt along the St. Lawrence 
River. Nearly all of the remainder of the state receives more than 
10 inches, a large part more than 11 inches, and considerable areas, 
particularly the Eastern and Western plateau divisions and the 
lower Hudson valley, receive more than 12 inches during the three 
months, 

It is interesting to note that the precipitation for Long Island 
in summer is less than during cither the winter or spring seasons, 


FALL PRECIPITATION 


The fall — September, October, and November (Fig. 17) —is 
a season of light rainfall, particularly in the Central Lakes division 
and along the shore of Lake Ontario. Over all of this region the 
fall precipitation is less than 9 inches, and over much of it the 
average is less than 8 inches. Over most of the eastern half of 
the state the fall precipitation is liberal, ranging generally from 
9 to more than 11 inches, a marked contrast to the conditions that 
prevail over ihe western half. 


DROUGHTS IN NEW YORK 


A serious and long-continued deficiency of precipitation affect- 
ing the state as a whole is of rare occurrence in New York. There 
have been many short periods when crops suffered from a defi- 
ciency of moisture, and many occasions when the deficiency was 
confined to one or more sections, but few state-wide droughts. 

Perhaps the two most serious droughts in more recent years 
occurred in 1889 and 1908. In the former year the total rainfall 
for the months of June, July, and August, which normally is 
about 12 inches, averaged somewhat less than 6 inches for the 
entire state, except in the extreme southeastern counties and Long 
Tsland, where it was normal or above. 
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As is usual, the western part of the state suffered more than 
did the eastern part, the total for the three months in some locali- 
ties bordering on Lake Ontario being less than 3 inches. 

The drought of 1908 occurred later in the season, beginning 
on August 23, and continuing, with the exception of a slight break 
on September 28 and 29 which produced no relief, until October 
23, a period of 61 days. During a period of 36 days, from August 
23 to September 27, there were 13 days on which no rain fell at 
any of the 125 recording stations in the state, and 7 days on which 
a light shower oceurred at only one station. The water supply 
for most cities and towns, particularly in the interior, was greatly 
reduced, and in some cases entirely exhausted. 

A drought Jasting 40 days occurred in April, May, and June, 
1903, and another of about 50 days in the same months in 1913; 
but, coming early in the season, when the loss by evaporation was 
not great, and being followed by copious rains during the latter 
part of June, the results were not serious. 


SNOWFALI, 


The average annual snowfall for the state as a whole is about 
65 inches, but it varies greatly in different parts of the state. It 
is greatest, nearly 180 inches, in Jefferson County immediately 
to the west of Lake Ontario, and least, 25 to 30 inches, over Long 
Island. For the other divisions of the state the annual fall of 
snow is approximately as follows: Hudson Valley, from about 
40 inches over the southern part to about 70 inches over the north- 
ern; Mohawk Valley, 80 to 100 inches; Northern Plateau, 80 to 
160 inches; Champlain Valley, 40 inches over the northern part 
to about 70 inches over the southern; St. Lawrence Valley, except 
the southern part of Jefferson County, 50 to 60 inches; the Great 
Lakes, along Lake Ontario, 40 to 80 inches, and along Lake Erie, 
50 to 70 inches; Eastern and Western plateaus, 50 to 100 inches; 
Central Lakes, 40 to 80 inches. 

Snow occurs usually from October to April, inclusive, but snow 
has been recorded both in May and September. The month of 
February has the greatest average snowfall. 
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THUNDERSTORMS 


Thunderstorms are more frequent in the Hudson Valley and 
over Long Island than in other parts of the state, the average 
number being about 20 to 30 annually. They are also frequent 
along Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, Buffalo reporting as many as 
55 in a single year. They are less frequent in the northern part 
and in the interior, the average number reported annually ranging 
from 6 to 14. 


HAIL 


True hail is a product of thunderstorms, but, fortunately, rela- 
tively few thunderstorms produce hail. Of the 20 to 30 thunder- 
storms that oecur annually in the Hudson Valley and over Long 
Island, only about 3 or 4 cause an appreciable fall of hail. For 
the remainder of the state hail probably occurs at most places on 
an average of one or two times in the course of the year, but rarely 
does it cause any widespread destruction. 


TORNADOES 


Tornadoes are local whirlwinds of destructive violence, char- 
acterized by a funnel-shaped cloud that hangs pendant from the 
overhanging storm cloud. The path of destruction ranges in 
width fromm a few feet to perhaps half a mile, and in length from 
a few yards to several miles. They are most frequent over the 
western states, but no part of the United States east of the 105th 
meridian may be regarded as secure from their visitation. 

According to Lieut. John P. Finley of the Signal Corps, U. S. 
A., an authority on tornadoes, 103 such storms occurred in New 
York in the 102 years, 1787 to 1888. The year of greatest fre- 
quency was 1888, when no less than 25 tornadoes occurred in the 
state. On July 11 of that year five separate and distinct tornadoes 
occurred in St. Lawrence County, three in Franklin, and one in 
Herkimer; while on May 28 of the same year, two occurred in 
Steuben County, two in Allegany, one in Chemung, and one in 
Oneida. 

In more recent years perhaps the most notable storm of this 
character passed over Binghamton about 10:30 p. m., June 5, 
1905, Its path was from 200 to 600 feet in width and something 
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over a mile in length. Many trees were uprooted or twisted off 
and a number of houses were destroyed, but there was no loss of 
life. Tornadoes oceurred in Monroe and Steuben counties in 
June, 1906. 

WINDS 

The prevailing winds of the state are westerly, generally shift- 
ing toward the north in winter and toward the south in summer. 
At some points, particularly Albany, Oswego, and Cooperstown, 
the southerly winds of summer persist throughout the fall and 
even into December and January. At other points, particularly 
in the mountainous sections, where local topographic conditions 
control the wind direction, the prevailing direction is merely that 
of a local current. This is the case at Ithaca, where the prevailing 
direction for the entire year except the spring months is from the 
southeast, due principally to the trend of the valley at the south- 
ern end of Cayuga Lake. 

The so-called “ night wind” of Cayuga Lake Valley is interest- 
ing, and serves as an example of the effect of local topography. 
It occurs during the summer months at times when the absence of 
cyclonic disturbances gives full play to local influences. Com- 
monly it sets in a few hours after sunset as a light breeze from 
the south, and gradually increases in strength until a velocity of 
about eight miles per hour is reached, which continues steadily 
throughout the night. This current has its origin on the hillsides 
at the southern end of the lake and flows northward down the 
water courses converging into the main depression. As it moves 
northward over the smooth surface of the lake, it is augmented by 
the numerous cool currents that join the main stream through 
the water courses that debouch upon the valley from either side. 

Night wind is air drainage on a large scale, the result of surface 
cooling when the heat from the sun is withdrawn. Winds of this 
character occur in other parts of the state where the local topo- 
graphy is similar, 

Observations of the velocity of the wind are available only for 
the nine regular weather bureau stations in the state. The high- 
est velocity for the state, 96 miles per hour from the southwest, 
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was recorded at New York City on February 22, 1912, while 
velocities of 90 miles per hour or more occurred in 1914, 1915, 
and 1919. 

At Buffalo the highest velocity, 92 miles per hour from the 
southwest, was recorded on January 31, 1914, while velocities of 
90 miles per hour occurred in 1890, 1913, and 1917. In other 
parts of the state, velocities exceeding 70 miles per hour are rare. 


SUNSHINE 

It is obvious that with a clear sky the actual sunshine for any 
given place would be the number of hours between sunrise and 
sunset. This is called the possible sunshine. It varies greatly 
with the season, reaching the maximum in June and the minimum 
in December. It varies also with the latitude, but the variations 
from this cause within the limits of New York are small; and so 
far as effect is concerned the possible sunshine for all places within 
the state may be regarded as essentially the same. 


Month |295 308 371 401 452 455.461. 429374 343 295 284) 


Fic, 18.— SEASONAL VARIATION IN LENGTH oF Day witH ToTaL NUMBER OF 
Hours OF POSSIBLE SUNSHINE IN Each MoNtTH at LATITUDE 42° 27’ N. 
(IrHaca, N. Y.) 
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The accompanying graph (Fig. 18) shows the seasonal varia- 
tion of possible sunshine for the latitude of Ithaca, N. Y., the 
figures at the bottom indicating the total number of hours of pos- 
sible sunshine in each month. 

The actual amount of sunshine in hours is recorded automati- 
cally at eight weather bureau stations in the state, and from the 
data thus obtained average daily and monthly values have been 
computed. These values may be expressed in two ways, namely, 
in hours of actual sunshine per day or month, or in percentage of 
the possible. The following table gives the, average percentage of 
possible sunshine by months for the eight weather bureau sta- 
tions having automatic records arranged in order of annual values. 
‘The total number of hours of actual sunshine at any station for 
any month may be obtained approximately by multiplying the 
total hours of possible sunshine for the month, as given at the 
bottom of Fig. 18, by the appropriate monthly percentage. 


SuNsHINE — PERCENTAGE OF PossIBLE 


Srations Jan.| Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May] June] July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.} Dec. | An- 


— | —— ——_ |§ ————_ |J | | — | | ESE ET 


New York City a 62 62 64 62 66 | 72 62] 63 63 59 | 52 62 


Rochester..... 40 48 53 59 66 73 68 63 55 31 25 51 
Syracuse*..... 34 42 50 50 56 66 66 60 56 43 34 30 49 
Canton....... 35 48 52 50 54 63 65 62 55 46 28 28 48 
Albany....... 38 47 51 51 49 56 59 54 47 48 34 34 47 
Buffalo....... 23 40 48 49 55 61 67 62 57 49 30 25 46 
Ithaca*....... 33 41 42 42 50 58 56 58 56 42 31 26 45 


* Average of 8 years, 1912-1919; other stations, 8 years, 1905-1912. 


For the state as a whole, sunshine and cloudiness during day- 
light hours are about evenly divided, except for the Atlantic 
Coast division, where the average hours of sunshine is about 60 
per cent of the possible. There is less sunshine over the south 
central counties than elsewhere in the state, Binghamton enjoying 
the distinction of having only about 40 per cent of the possible. 

In the amount of sunshine New York ranks considerably below 
the central and western states. It lies well within what may be 
ealled the eastern cloudy belt, which includes the northern 
Appalachian Mountains, the Great Lakes region, and northern 
New England. 


lig. 19.— Virw on LOWER AUSABLE LAKE, SHOWING COLVIN MOUNTAIN 


Fic. 20.—A TypicAL ADIRONDACK FOREST, SHOWING SAWTOOTH RANGE AND 
SANTANONI MOUNTAIN 


POINTS OF SCENIC INTEREST 


To those for whom the wonders of nature hold a peculiar charm, 
New York presents a remarkable variety of allurements. Several 
counties of the state share in the magnificent scenery of the 
Adirondack region with its rugged peaks, its miles of forests, its 
deep valleys, and its beautiful lakes. Of these lakes, which, 
including large and small, number about 1,500, the most famous 
are Lake George and Lake Placid. Lake George, thirty-two 
miles in length and from one to two and one-half miles in width, 
lies between Warren and Washington counties. On the east side 
of this section, in Clinton county, is the famous Ausable Chasm. 

The Catskills, while of far less extent than the Adirondacks, 
also contain a wealth of beautiful scenery. The Ashokan reser- 
voir, from which New York City receives a portion of its water 
supply, forms a large lake in the eastern section. Small lakes 
are numerous, among them being Lake Mohonk, a spot of unusual 
beauty. Further south, where the Hudson breaks through the 
Highlands, the Palisades rise in nearly perpendicular walls 300 
to 500 feet in height. 

The Thousand Islands, clustered near the head of the St. Law- 
rence River, are among the well-known attractions in the state. 

The most widely celebrated scenery in New York is that of 
Niagara Falls. This was the first public reservation in the United 
States to be acquired by condemnation and purchased with public 
moneys for the sole purpose of preserving natural scenery. 

There are some remarkable falls in the Genesee River, whose 
headwaters are 2,500 feet above sea level. Between Livingston and 
Wyoming counties this river winds about through a gorge of 
unusual beauty. Letchworth Park, on the Wyoming County side 
of the river, is the property of the state, and, in scenery and 
scientific interest, ranks second to the Niagara Falls reservation. 

The reservation of Watkins Glen, at the head of Seneca Lake 
in Schuyler County, contains a picturesque, rock-walled glen about 
three miles long, with many waterfalls and cascades. 

[51] 
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Other points of interest include Trenton Falls near Utica, in 
West Canada Creek; Taughkannock Falls near the west shore of 
Cayuga Lake, and Ithaca Falls, at its head; Kaaterskill Falls in 
the Catskills: Glens Falls in the upper Hudson; and Cohoes Falls 
in the Mohawk. 

To this list might be added a number of places well worthy of 
note, all of which add to the natural attractiveness of the state. 


EARLY HISTORY 


Previous to the settlement of this country by white men, New 
York State was the seat of the powerful league of the Five Nations, 
or Iroquois, as they were called by the French. The “ Long 
House” of their home land extended from Lake George west- 
ward along the Mohawk valley through the Central Lakes region 
and to the western end of the present state. 

The Mohawks, who were the leaders in war, occupied the land 
to the east and were known as the “ Keepers of the Eastern Door.” 
The Oneidas, cr “People of the Stone,’ dwelt around Oneida 
Lake, the name arising from a rock that they held sacred and 
earried with them when they moved their home. West of the 
peaceful Oneidas lived the Onondagas, or “ People of the 
Mountains.” As the rugged country surrounding them made them 
secure against attack, they were regarded as the heart or center 
of the Long House and were called “ Keepers of the Hearth Fire.” 
This tribe was much revered, and in time of peace the supreme 
head of the Long House was always an Onondaga. 

Next west were the Cayugas, the “ Youngest Brother,” who were 
in close alliance with the Senecas, or “ Keepers of the Western 
Door.” Although the latter were by far the most numerous, they 
were not held in great respect and never swayed the decisions of 
the Council of the Long House as did the fierce Mohawks and the 
lordly Onondagas. 

This organization was undoubtedly maintained for 300 years 
before it was finally broken up by the onward march of a 
greater civilization. In later years, having admitted the Tus- 
cororas, the league was known as the Six Nations. Several 
tribes of lesser importance lived within the present boundaries of 
New York. Among these were the “ River Indians,” of which 
the most important were the Mohegans, or Mohicans, who owned 
much of the eastern bank of the Hudson. Those on the west bank 
were known te the Dutch as “ Mincies.” Both the Mohicans and 
the Mincies were divided into numerous small tribes. South of 
these were the Manahatas, the Tappans, the Hobokens, the Sing- 
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sings, and the many Long Island tribes, the general name of which 
was Matawacas. 

After 1664, when the English assumed control of the colony 
of New York, the Iroquois came to fear that the French would 
make serious encroachments upon their territory, and turned to 
New York for assistance. At Albany, in 1684, a treaty was held, 
in which the Indians asked for protection from the French. 
From this time dated the formal English claim of lordship over 
the Iroquois and their lands. 


EXPLORATION AND SETTLEMENT 


The year 1609 witnessed two important events in the history 
of New York State—the expedition of Champlain and the 
explorations of Hudson. On the policy adopted by these two 
leaders in their treatment of the Indians depended the fate of 
the early settlements attempted by the French and the Dutch 
within the state. As a result, therefore, the first permanent 
settlements were made by the Dutch, who established trading 
posts at Albany, Rondout, and New York. After a profitable busi- 
ness in fur trading had been carried on for about ten years, 
Holland made an agreement with a company of “ Walloons,” or 
French-speaking Protestants, to become the first colonists in the 
new country. A few settled on Manhattan Island and a few in 
Connecticut and in New Jersey; but the greater number were 
taken at Albany, where the chief settlement, known as Fort 
Orange, was made. 

Some years later the plan of patroonship settlement was pro- 
claimed, whereby the amount of land included in a grant was 
proportionate to the number of families that were induced to 
settle the estate. In return the proprietor was to have almost 
unlimited rights of control. Several settlements were begun, 
of which Van Rensselaerwyck, founded in 1630, was the largest 
and most important. This settlement included the present Rens- 
selaer County and all the land surrounding Fort Orange. During 
the period of Dutch government in New Netherlands, settlers from 
the New England colonies established themselves in Westchester 
County and on the west end of Long Island. 
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Meanwhile the French were endeavoring to become established 
in the northern and central part of the state, and a number of 
missionary settlements were made. The first white man whom 
we know to have seen the falls of Niagara was Father Hennepin, 
a missionary in the company of La Salle. Fort Niagara was built 
by La Salle near the mouth of the Niagara River, the works being 
completed in 1679. This fort became the chief outpost of French 
civilization and the center of trade with the western Indians. 

In the time of Louis XIV the Protestants living on the Pala- 
tinates bordering the Rhine in Germany were reduced, through 
wars and persecutions, to poverty and distress. They fled from 
their homes to England, where they received assistance from 
Queen Anne and others. In 1708 a small number came to America 
and settled on the present site of the city of Newburgh. Two 
years later the second colony, about 3,000 in number, set sail for 
America. A portion of these settled in the “ West Camp,” Ulster 
County, on a tract of 800 acres, and the others, numbering 2,000, 
in the “ East Camp,” a tract of 6,000: acres, comprising much 
of the present town of Germantown, Columbia County. This 
tract had been purchased from Livingston. It was expected that 
from the pine trees the colonists would furnish pitch, tar, and 
turpentine for the use of the Queen’s navy. In less than three 
years the authorities recognized the futility of the project and 
released the Palatines from their agreement. Many of them left 
for Schoharie, from which place some went to the Mohawk valley 
and others to Pennsylvania. For several years after, Palatines 
continued to arrive in large numbers in both the Hudson and 
Mohawk valleys, as well as in Pennsylvania. 

A large section west of Schenectady was developed under the 
leadership of Sir William Johnson, who had control of an immense 
tract of land. Previous to the Revolution he received a grant of a 
large tract, which made him at that time the largest landowner in 
the state with the exception of Van Rensselaer. He brought over 
some fifty families of Scotch Irish and later a number of Ger- 
mans, all of whom became his tenants. In 1755 he was made 
general superintendent of Indian affairs for the English in North 
America, and, owing to his influence, the residents of the valley 
were able to live their lives in peace for a time. Seeing dissatisfac- 
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tion growing among the Indians, he made a treaty with more than 
3,000 of them at Fort Stanwix in 1768. Just before the Revolu- 
tion, July 7, 1774, he gathered 600 Indians at Johnstown in an 
effort to hold them loyal to the colonies. His death occurred a 
few days later, when his son, Sir John Johnson, was given charge 
of Indian affairs. From that time, through the influence of Sir 
John and other prominent Tories, the colonists were deprived of 
the peace that they had previously enjoyed. After the war the 
estate of the Johnsons was declared forfeited to the state. It was 
sold in small portions to settlers who were mostly of Dutch extrac- 
tion, residents of Albany, Schenectady, and the lower Mohawk 
valley. 

Despite a promise made the provincials by chiefs of the Six 
Nations in a2 council held at German Flats, Herkimer County, at 
the beginning of the Revolution, to remain neutral during the. 
war, the Iroquois, with the exception of the Oneidas and Tusca- 
roras, were merciless in their ravages among the frontier settle- 
ments. An attempt to check these depredations led to the expedi- 
tion of Sullivan, through which the colonists became acquainted 
for the first time with the fertile lands of central New York. 
Sullivan’s forces defeated the enemy near Elmira; then, march- 
ing northward through the villages in Livingston County to 
Canandaigua, they destroyed everything belonging to the Indians 
on the route, 

As the grant of land made by the English Government to New 
York covered a portion of the grant made to Massachusetts, a 
compromise was effected in 1786 which gave Massachusetts the 
right of purchasing from the Indians practically the whole of 
New York west of Seneca Lake with the exception of a strip one 
mile in width along Niagara River. The Genesee country, as it 
was called, included more than 6,000,000 acres. This immense 
tract was sold by Massachusetts to Messrs. Phelps and Gorham 
for $1,000,000. Being unable to meet their payments, they sur- 
rendered the greater part of the purchase and sold the remainder, 
1,200,000 acres, to Robert Morris of Philadelphia, the great 
financier of the Revolution. This tract included the present coun- 
ties of Ontario, Yates, and Steuben, and large portions of Wayne, 
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Monroe, Schuyler, Allegany, Chemung, and Livingston, and was 
bounded on the east by the Pre-emption Line. Morris also con- 
tracted with Massachusetts for her pre-emption right to the lands 
west of the Phelps and Gorham purchase and sold off several 
tracts, extinguishing the Indian title at the treaty of Big Tree, 
now Geneseo, in 1797. One of these sales was made to the Hol- 
land Land Company and covered about 3,600,000 acres, including 
the present counties of Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, Allegany, 
Wyoming, Erie, Genesee, Orleans, and Niagara. The first land 
office of the company was opened in Batavia in 1801. 

Another tract granted by New York to Massachusetts was known 
as the “‘ Boston Ten Towns,” and is now included in the counties 
of Broome and Tioga. This tract was sold to John Brown and 
others. 

The line of pre-emption was originally very uncertain in the 
vicinity of Seneca Lake. For this reason Phelps and Gorham 
agreed with Reed and Ryckman, two Indian traders who had 
secured a patent of 16,000 acres along the lake, to fix the line. The 
survey was highly favorable to the traders but disappointing to 
Phelps and Gorham, who, when they sold to Robert Morris, speci- 
fied in their deed a tract in a gore between that line and the west 
bounds of the military tract. When Morris sold, a new line was 
run, which ‘became known as the “ New Pre-emption Line,” and 
was adopted as the true line of division between the claims of the 
two. states. New York State had permitted land warrants to be 
located on disputed territory, under the impression that the first 
line was correct; hence the addition to the military tract of what 
were called “Compensation Lands,” in what is now Wayne 
County. 

In 1782 the legislature set apart the “ Military Lands” to be 
granted to the officers and soldiers of New York who should serve 
in the army until the end of the war. These tracts contained 
about 1,800,000 acres and included, generally speaking, the coun- 
ties of Onondaga, Cortland, Cayuga, Tompkins, and Seneca and 
parts of Oswego and Wayne. The military lot called for tracts 
one mile square, the state reserving the right to retain 100 acres 
from the southeast corner of each lot and donate a similar amount 
of Ohio land. This lot as reserved was called the “ State’s Hun- 
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dred.” If the purchaser of a lot decided to keep the entire tract 
he gave due notice to that effect and paid $8 for the survey. 

3ut little was known regarding the country in the northern 
part of the state until after the Revolution, with the exception of 
the land bordering Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence River. 
Small parcels of land along Lake Champlain had been granted to 
English officers who served during the French and Indian War. 
In order to promote settlement of the state, the legislature 
passed an act in 1786 for “the speedy sale of the unappropriated 
lands of the state.” Under this act the “ten towns” along the 
St. Lawrence were surveyed and sold. The principal purchaser 
was Alexander Macomb, a fur trader, who afterward contracted 
for the largest grant of land ever made by the state of New York 
to citizens. This grant included 3,693,755 acres and extended 
over the greater part of Franklin, St. Lawrence, Jefferson, Lewis, 
and Oswego counties, also a portion of Herkimer County. It 
was later sold off in smaller parcels, Samuel Ogden and Gouver- 
neur Morris being among the purchasers. David Parish was also 
active in developing the resources of northern New York. The 
remainder of the northern section was granted mostly in small 
patents. 

During the first forty years that New York was under the con- 
trol of the English the population increased but slowly. Under 
Stuyvesant the colonists had numbered about 12,000 and forty 
years later it was estimated that the population had increased to 
only about 20,000. After that time, with easier conditions of 
living and added privileges of self-government, a rapid growth 
began, and in 1773, two years before the Revolution, there was a 
population of about 182,000. 

In 1683 the first counties of New York were formed — twelve in 
number, two of which were outside the present limits of the state. 
The ten at present forming a part of the state were Kings, Queens, 
Suffolk, Richmond, New York, and Westchester, besides four 
“upstate” counties, the limits of which were not clearly defined. 
Dutchess and Orange, meaning the scantily settled regions on the 
east and west banks of the Hudson, were named as counties but, 
having so few people, were given no representation in the assem- 
bly. Ulster County was the thickly settled Esopus or Kingston 
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region, and Albany County included everything above that on both 
sides of the river and extending indefinitely north and west. In 
1686, New York City received a charter from the English such 
as she had previously held under Stuyvesant ; Albany also obtained 
a city charter. These two cities, therefore, antedate all others in 
the United States by nearly half a century. 


STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE 

Democracy sprang suddenly into life in New York in 1641, 
when Governor William Kieft, in order to protect himself and 
the colonists from the Indians, summoned a meeting and asked 
for advice. The meeting promptly elected twelve of the chief 
citizens to take such action as seemed necessary. After a few 
months had passed, during which the twelve men made a vigorous 
protest against several injustices, Kieft dismissed the council from 
office. 

As the next governor, Peter Stuyvesant, preferred to follow 
his own judgment in the management of affairs, there was a con- 
tinuous struggle between him and the colonists, who insisted as 
they had before on sharing in their own government. When 
Stuyvesant found taxes necessary he finally consented to the elec- 
tion of eighteen men, from whom he chose a council of nine. 
This was made a permanent council. 

Under the rule of the early governors, both Dutch and English, 
the colonists slowly but surely came to realize their need for 
self-government and their power in resistance to tyranny. Their 
long-continued protests through several administrations eventually 
resulted in bringing them, with the arrival of the English Governor, 
Colonel Thomas Dongan, a charter giving the privilege of electing 
an assembly. This body met in New York City, October 17, 1683. 
In return for the freedom that had been granted the colony the 
assembly voted to pay increased taxes. This assembly was con- 
vened for three successive years, when the charter was recalled. 

In 1691, under Governor Henry Sloughter, the source of our 
present government was established, with three divisions. The 
people once more elected their assembly, which was given the 
power to make laws and lay taxes. When Governor Cornbury, 
who ruled from 1702 to 1708, endeavored to make money by laying 
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taxes of his own, a resolute protest was sent to Queen Anne, and 
New York became the first American colony to maintain definitely 
her right of self-taxation. The struggle for this principle con- 
tinued until the time of the Revolution, under varying degrees of 
self-government, the greatest freedom being secured under the 
leadership of Governor DeLancey. 

The territory occupied by New York, because of its geographical 
position, was constantly under active dispute during the early 
wars, and the colonists suffered greatly. Several times the colony 
was garrisoned by large bodies of British troops. In spite of these 
facts New York stood forth boldly, often alone, in her resistance 
to British authority. 

In 1765 the assembly appointed a committee to invite the other 
colonies to join in a plan for a united protest against the Naviga- 
tion Laws. The passage of the Stamp Act hastened the action of 
the committee, and a congress of the various colonies met in New 
York City, where a formal declaration of rights and grievances 
drafted by Robert Livingston was passed. On the refusal by New 
York to submit to the Stamp Act, England repealed the law. 
Amidst great rejoicing in New York City, a “liberty pole” was 
erected, in the defense of which, shortly afterward, the first blood 
of the Revolution was shed, preceding the more famous Boston 
massacre by six weeks. 

At Philadelphia, in 1774, the second Continental Congress 
adopted a Declaration of Rights, which was written largely by 
one of the foremost men in New York, John Jay. Philip Liv- 
ingston, another New York patriot, was one of the committee of 
three appointed to draw up the act. As difficulties became more 
acute, the New York Provincial Congress was called, which met 
in New York City in 1775. This marks the beginning of New 
York as an independent state. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN TRANSPORTATION 


The facilities for transportation in the early days of the settle- 
ment of this country were generally confined to the primitive — 
methods of journeys on foot, or journeys by water as far as the 
streams would permit and the carrying of boat and goods across 
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the land to the next stream. After clearings had been made, crude 
roads were gradually opened for the passage of teams and wagons. 

Soon after the Revolution a road following the old Indian trail 
was opened from near Utica to Canandaigua, and emigration set 
in toward the western part of the state. This road was after- 
ward continued to Buffalo, and is now an excellent state road. 

Fulton’s invention of the steamboat in 1807 at once made the 
rivers our chief highways; and, since produce could not be profit- 
ably marketed, sections remote from the principal streams devel- 
oped but slowly. Then came the War of 1812, during which set- 
tlement was checked. At its close both state and private funds 
were sent to aid the ruined frontier settlements as a response to 
the first wide appeal for charity in New York State. 

In 1816 the “ Ridge road” was opened, and a long, slender line 
of settlements sprang up across the counties on the south shore of 
Lake Ontario. Increasing demands for improved transportation 
led to the building of the Champlain and Erie canals, which were 
completed in 1823 and 1825, respectively. The growth of villages 
all along the canals received a remarkable impetus, and farm 
products in western New York doubled in value. 

As an evidence of the rapidity with which the Erie Canal was 
brought into use and of the great change in transportation wrought 
by it, particularly with respect to freight, it may be stated that 
the number of canal boats arriving in Albany during the season of 
1823 was 1,329; in 1824 it was 2,687; and by 1826 it had 
increased to about 7,000. The effect of the canal on farming was 
marked by a gradual change in the products to which farmers 
gave the most of their attention. The easterly route for marketing 
western products now being open, eastern farmers found it neces- 
sary to turn their attention to the raising of crops not so much 
affected by western competition. 

Close on the completion of canals followed the building of rail- 
roads, the first being finished in 1831 between Albany and Schen- 
ectady. This was the second railroad in the United States, 
South Carolina having completed a six-mile road a year previous. 
Within the next twenty years the Erie Railroad was built, fol- 
lowed closely by the New York Central, thus connecting Lake 
Erie with the ocean by rail as well as by the great canal. 
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An interesting fact concerning the old Indian trails is that even 
our modern road makers have been unable to make many improve- 
ments either in the way of shortening the distance or in securing 
a better grade. As a consequence, the railroads of the state, with 
a few exceptions, follow quite closely the original trails. 


PROGRESS OF INDUSTRY 


The water power of the numerous streams of the state was 
utilized as early as the settlers were able to construct their rude 
homes, plant -their small crops, and build mills. A number of 
grist mills and-saw mills sprang up at an early date. Asheries 
and tanneries were common in many places until the destruction 
of the forests made them unprofitable. On account of the cost of 
carrying grain to the markets, distilleries were also built at an 
early date. In the more remote sections, especially in the north- 
ern and western portions of the state, the production of ashes or 
black salts were almost the only products for which cash could be 
obtained, and payment for goods purchased was usually made in 
products of the farm. 

Since the country was covered with forests, lumbering or the 
production of black salts was generally the chief occupation until 
the land had been cleared. When the land was put under culti- 
vation, grain, hay, and potatoes were the principal crops, accom- 
panied by the raising of live stock to some extent. The raising 
of cattle gradually became prominent in the northern, central, and 
western portions, and, while the dairy industry is of great import- 
ance throughout the state, it is particularly prominent in those 
sections at the present time. 


DAIRYING 


Until recent years most of the milk furnished for the city of 
New York was principally supplied from the near-by counties, 
including Orange, Dutchess, Sullivan, Ulster, Columbia, Greene, 
and Delaware, as well as those on Long Island. The milk pro- 
duced in the other sections of the state was nearly all manufac- 
tured into butter and cheese. In 1870 New York produced more 
butter and cheese than all the rest of the states in the Union. 
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Later in the development of the dairy industry a number of con- 
densaries were established in the dairy sections of northern, cen- 
tral, and western New York. 

As New York City increased in population and there came a 
demand for a greater supply of milk, the territory supplying the 
city was enlarged, extending farther throughout the state from 
year to year, until at present New York City receives milk from 
all the milk-producing counties of the state. Trains leaving west- 
ern New York one day reach New York City the following morn- 
ing; the same is true of northern New York, each section being 
about 400 miles distant. As the demand for markct milk increased 
there arose also a greater demand for condensed and evaporated 
milk. At about the year 1904 powdered milk was introduced. 
The growing use of these manufactured products, together with 
the increased demand for liquid milk for city consumption, 
requires at the present time nearly all the milk produced in the 
dairies in the state of New York, with the exception of a few 
months in summer, when the surplus milk is manufactured into 
cheese and butter. The result has been that the cheese factories 
and creameries, which at one time handled the greater part of the 
milk in the state, have grown less in number with each year. 
While in 1900 there were 1,200 cheese factories, there are at 
present only about 600 cheese factories, besides about 200 cream- 
eries, including butter factories; the condensaries have increased 
to approximately sixty in number and the milk stations, milk 
platforms, and skimming stations have increased to approximately 
700. There are also about ten powdered milk plants. 

The cheese and butter factories that operate mostly during the 
summer months are located principally in the counties of St. 
Lawrence, Jefferson, and Lewis in northern New York; Oneida, 
Madison, Herkimer, and: Otsego im central New York, and Catta- 
raugns, Allegany, Wyoming, Steuben, Erie, and Chautauqua in 
western New York. 

When the greater part of the milk produced in the state was 
handled by the cheese and butter factories, the whey and skim 
milk were utilized in raising hogs and calves. So many cheese 
factories having since been replaced by condensed and powdered 
milk plants, and large quantities of the liquid milk produced now 
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being required for use in the cities, the farmers are no longer 
supplied with these by-products, and the business of raising calves 
and hogs has greatly decreased. As a result, most dairy farmers 
are at present raising only the hogs that are needed for their family 
use, and comparatively few calves. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Even before white men arrived in this country the native 
Indians cultivated fruits and vegetables, the latter including beans, 
squashes, pumpkins, cucumbers, and watermelons. The writings 
of Jesuit missionaries in the last half of the seventeenth century 
refer frequently to apples, plums, cherries, and berries of various 
kinds.along Lake Ontario and in the St. Lawrence valley. Peaches 
and apples are mentioned as growing near Fort Orange, or Albany. 
Sullivan relates that in his expedition he found growing and ~ 
destroyed extensive orclrards, one of 500 trees in Cayuga County, 
and another in Seneca County of 15,000 trees. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that fruit raising received considerable attention in the 
central and western portions, as well as in the Hudson River 
valley, at an early date. Orchards were also cultivated on Long 
‘Island. The grape industry was firstebegun on an extensive plan 
in Steuben County near Keuka Lake at about 1835. Some years 
later it made a rapid development in Chautauqua County along 
Lake Erie, and has now reached immense proportions in both 
localities. 

As the increasing growth of villages and cities brought about 
a greater demand for vegetables, the business of gardening assumed 
larger and larger proportions near the centers of population. 
Potatoes were very generally raised, those produced in the north- 
ern part of the state being largely used in the manufacture of 
starch. The appearance of the potato bug and the blight have led 
to.a great reduction of the crop in some sections. 


MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 
Flax, hemp, und tobaceo were among the early products, flax 
being produced most largely in the counties of Rensselaer, Wash- 
ington and Columbia. Cotton was raised to a very limited extent 
on Long Island. Broomcorn was grown on the flats along the 
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Mohawk. Wayne County was once celebrated for its production 
of peppermint oil, being one of a very few sections in the United 
States engaged in its production. With the exception of tobacco, 
all these crops have now been superseded by other more profitable 
ones. At the present time five counties produce the greater part 
of the tobacco raised in this state, ranking in the following order: 
Onondaga, Chemung, Cayuga, Wayne, and Oswego. 

Hops were raised for a time, to a limited extent, at least, in 
nearly all sections of the state. In 1880 New York State pro- 
duced more hops than all other states combined. Their produc- 
tion was greatest in the central part, principally in Otsego, Madi- 
son, Schoharie, and Oneida counties. Since then, attention has 
been quite generally diverted to other crops, although there are 
still a few large growers in the business. 

Maple sugar, which is still largely produced in some of the 
remaining forest-covered sections, has become a much less impor- 
tant product than was formerly the case. 

Teasels and willows are profitably grown in certain sections of 
Onondaga County. 

The violet industry is of considerable importance in the vicinity 
of Rhinebeck, Dutchess County. The industry is also prominent 
near Tarrytown, Westchester County. 
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PRESENT-DAY AGRICULTURE 


Although New York by no means equals in size many other 
states in the Union, she may justly be proud of her rank as an 
agricultural state. There is perhaps no state that has a greater 
variety of products. For many years New York took first place 
in the dairy industry, but at the present time Wisconsin claims 
to own a greater number of dairy cows. New York still leads in 
the value of dairy products, which in 1918 was approximately 
$208,000,000, or a little more than one-fourth the total value of 
agricultural products of the state. New York leads in the pro- 
duction of apples, buckwheat, and potatoes; the state also ranks 
first in the value of vegetables produced (excluding potatoes), as 
well as in the value of hay and forage and of small fruits. 

The following tables show the production of some of the 
more important agricultural crops in the state, as given in 
the United States Census of 1910 and in the census of 1917 and 
that of 1918: 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U, 8S. Census of 1910) 


Pand..in farmsvec. 5 eee sete os si eee eet see es 22,030,367 acres 
Number (of Lg nmike eee eee te sieteh oles seleclella Siete «5s 215,597 
Per cent of farm land improved.......... ie Watinlnns «5% 67.4 


LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 


Milk (sold. <2 vie eee ree res asin ie! o = scan so os .524,279,723 gal. 
Cream ‘sold. .c2 5 sic. salted ae ee ee en ow OE 1,207,174 gal. 
Butter: fat MOU soe, sae cee iets aM ahe = Sate rdiwhsia hens os 36,249,617 lbs. 
Butter  produerd) < icine et cee emp eee wean n= age hae ese 23,461,702 Ibs. 
Cheese prod@icad? - Gp, ener easiness bag 2556. se 390,049 Ibs. 
Hoes produced: <6... <iq vtaeg ee eee MER riew eres ee rele oe eee 67,688,879 doz. 
Wool produced ...... alratthele Palake Ee MTGE Sie Shee ale ols wince 573,611 fleeces 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 

Number 
Horses .é 6.0 ee cenlic cee ee eee a sto ois oc» es nee 591,008 
atte 5 a Sletele eae ie ees ee ee ee i eT os ate, gs. 0 «suntan 2,423,003 
BINGOD nec eke sina ds ou 5 eeee EE na SOR AGE 6 2's oo one eer 930,300 
BSWVANIG ood 5.0 5idso 0/5, uie'o'e. 51070 ble eetata) ales arene be witaielpimtalsiiaiohe|n i= ,o', 0: pias ole 666,179 
POU... cies 5 hemes d oe Mase er eae he aK ns &sinlalel 10,678,836 
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i ber OF GOLOUIGS 5 as ae Bis Fare PU si clvieig alel-ie ae Hse esas 156,360 


Cereals: Acres Bushels ~ 
er eA EE Ske itch here eich eile cies 512,442 18,115,634 
eee: Sree s. 5 A RE ole eee Sigel ie 1,302,508 34,795,277 
PMNS Tr eS coo scree + 0) =~ 5) 5 pM dat Chey ntaicss 516. Sintec) 3 'ah 289,130 6,664,121 
NEI fos a 6iniu sac So bo noo Bi es es aie ie al pe 79,956 1,922,868 
BEE SINCHG See hs 5. 5 o:sic eR te ero ers Se ie bees he 286,276 5,691,745 
Pee 5 ose ee os «ns gE ewe, Sate Bd pine a we a 130,540 2,010,601 

Acres Tons 

Mayiand Forage o.cit. «scan celine sa as nin ee 0s pen ee 5,043,373 7,055,429 

Special crops: Acres Quantity 
BOtAtORS® .. ..<.t ite ooh c.«. <4 SR tia alee abatorarahaie iets 394,319 48,597,701 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. D75;DUD. aeters st sere 
Dry.'edible beans: t'7... ..... = Frartastete < Secicie o sia 115,698 1,681,506 bu. 
Dy peas: 2. Ores... oc - eas hd ne oie ae 4,007 71,486 bu. 

Fruits: 

PEDBICS 2 pe oe jo fs os Beta aw Se 11,248,203 trees 25,409,324 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines................. 2,457,187 trees 1,736.483 bu. 
Pears: £0 Beers St. Ss RSE te bss 2,141,596 trees 1,343,089 bu. 
iPTums and preemes- OF. . 5. « Bkaplea< 2-45 919,017 trees 553,522 bu. 
=| GHerries Peaeeeee o£ ss ss dese jeas tue mens 673.989 trees 271,597 bu. 
Quin ces ae Maes css ors 3 Fee ests awe ets 169,031 trees 132,451 bu. 
EE As -, - ee eR a Ree 31,802,097 vines 253,006,361 Ibs. 
Small friitstseeeeeee .. =. 6 RRL eek 22.496 acres 37,857,829 qts. 


PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE * 


(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms for which reports were received............. 200,903 185,051 


* Owing to the fact that these figures were compiled with the aid of the 
schools throughout the state at a time when many of the schools were 
closed, a number of reports were not available. The following statements, 
taken from the “Census of the Agricultural Resources of New York,” pub- 
lished by the New York State Food .Commission, show the probable extent 
of such omissions: 

Regarding the enumeration in 1917, “ Probably 5 per cent should be added 
to all figures as reported to cover omissions and counties that were not 
included.” 

“To cover all omissions and the counties that were not enumerated it is 
possible that 10 to 13 per cent should be added to the state totals for the 
1918 census.” 
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LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 


1917 1918 
Number Number 
a BP Say he ee 532,716 486,193 
OL 8 Eg ot He ce ine a a eS ee 2,209,094 2,048,115 
CS hd ss ghue «as Ge eiew ea ue NUE SS hss eve ween s 610,490 514,816 
ROUGE) soi Ce URE cla clakchns Mi mining nnIAiG AA's soe ve 9 oleieie's 444,367 398,083 
DUCVEEREND 4st PRINCE Date hate 'y Gee a ass a G.< sso "> + 0 0 o eiate 11,851,536 9,101,017 
BEES 
CUMGHEOR' =< cis Eee oe oe hae ae ales view bees sechaane 122,268 130,954 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: ea Acres Yield 
SIDED ness 5 ~ clot does Sake uectoe ye 341,931 327,509 6,780,353 bu. 
OTE ee: Deel Soe Sera ee 1,120,565 1,083,646 29,916,905 bu. 
po eS ee ee 95,189 102,297 2,076,644 bu. 
Back went: 7 eee ke ee wor scna, 2.3 263,667 269,138 3,488,309 bu. 
Wheat) -( winter) $25... Moose. 351,225 351,594 7,229,689 bu. 
CS a of Se 12,536 26,821 339,664 bu. 
eo ee eee 118,176 111,458 1,610,075 bu. 
Hay and Forage: 
PMrMlGe. | 2. ee TE. eee 163,150 146,221 323,261 tons 
OrMeR hay. chose t hs ae hte Soe 0.0 4,140,489 3,970,379 5,253,923 tons 
orm ifensilage) 5 '. 3.045 His... 365,990 321,926 2,085,296 tons 
rere pilei thy TS 9. o8 <a) LIZ D1). 23. SE 
Special Crops: 
MreldUneans Ss. 2e USCS. es. 198,309 218,742 1,477,061 bu. 
Cabbage rs. 21-00 0 « Soe e es Se TSs ee 41,668 47,344 330,038 tons 
IPOtatORR foe eee ee eee s,s, 309,213 348,269 29,359,635 bu. 
Roots raised’ for stock food..." ........ 1S:30382 coos siseeer 
Canning factory crops ........ 44.661 23,008 “st. oc 
Other vegetables and garden 
EEO Were ita o's \a 01a w tinier 'e r= 64,858 84:624 °° idee SS wae 
Fruits: 
Pe Oe eee 342,243 385,737 8,994,136 bu. 
CHOON Princ wine < ay by yes cs 50,050 53,470 3,250,379 bu. 
PEAT eg eas © oie inn'e c ciet 645534 37,187 41,031 1,646,947 bu. 
LE ees oe sk ed ae 8,733 10,249 3,779,099 lbs. 
eR RIES Met ae ots vid Sie oe st 12,959 12,989 8,689,203 Ibs. 
errNTICER 2 Pe ae bs ee ee ee EL, 5, ois 3,277 113,834 bu. 
ES ie a ae ea 54,020 56,126 98,451,910 lbs. 


ETrade gel ee ey eee ee 28,841 32,893” | ae 


ALVIS MYOX MAN NI AXTIGVAY SMOUD VAIVAITV—TSZ ‘DLT 


SNIVU) AHL DNONY ADVAUOV NI savayT ALVIS MYOK MAN AO dOUD SLVO INL —Zes ‘OL 
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CEREALS 


The chief grain crop of the state is that of oats, in the pro- 
duction of which Jefferson County takes the lead, followed by 
Steuben and St. Lawrence. Wheat is grown most largely in the 
counties of the lake plain, Monroe and Livingston heading the 
list. In the production of corn Suffolk County, which grows a 
large quantity of seed corn, stands first. This grain is raised most 
largely in the lake plains and in the Hudson: River valley, Ontario 
and Dutchess leading in these two sections. The lake plains also 
produce the greatest amount of barley, with Cayuga and Ontario 
heading the list. Rye is grown most extensively in the Hudson 
River valley and in the lake plains, Rensselaer, Columbia, and 
Albany counties ranking first. Cayuga leads in the amount of 
buckwheat produced. With this exception buckwheat is raised 
most largely in the western part of the Allegheny plateau. 


HAY 

In the production of hay, not including alfalfa, St. Lawrence, 
Jefferson, and Oneida counties take the lead in New York State. 
It is also raised extensively throughout the Allegheny plateau 
region. Onondaga excels the other counties of the state in the 
production of alfalfa, with a yield more than twice as great as 
Madison, which ranks second. The counties in the plains south 
of Lake Ontario produce a crop ranking next in importance. 


VEGETABLES 

Nine counties of the state have a yield of more than 1,000,000 
bushels of potatoes, Suffolk leading with a production of over 
3,000,000 bushels. Monroe and Steuben stand next in rank, each 
with a yield of about half that amount. In vegetable and garden 
crops, Suffolk is again far in the lead, with an acreage of about 
twice that of either Erie, Orange, or Wayne. 

Canning factory crops are most largely raised in the central 
and lake plains counties, with Oneida, Livingston, and Orleans 
standing first in the state. 

The two most important sections in the production of cabbage 
are on Long Island and in the plains south of Lake Ontario. The 
greatest yield is found in the counties of Ontario and Suffolk. 
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Field beans are largely raised in the western part of the state, 
especially in the counties of Livingston, Wyoming, and Genesee. 

Five counties produce the greatest part of the tobacco raised in 
the state, ranking in the following order: Onondaga, Chemung, 
Cayuga, Wayne, and Oswego. 


FRUIT 

Fruit is most extensively raised in the plains near Lakes Erie 
and Ontario and the Finger Lakes, and in the central Hudson 
valley. Niagara, Wayne, and Monroe have the largest acreage. 
According to the census of 1918, Columbia and Dutchess lead in 
the production of apples, followed by Orleans, Monroe, and 
Niagara. 

In the production of peaches Niagara stands well in the lead, 
with a yield of more than twice as many as any other county. 
Next to the peach belt on the southern shore’ of Lake Ontario 
come the counties of Ulster and Orange in the Hudson valley. 
A considerable quantity is also raised in Suffolk County. 

Pears are most largely raised in the four western counties of 
the plain south of Lake Ontario, Monroe taking first place in their 
production. Ulster, Columbia, and Albany lead in the Hudson 
River belt. 

By far the greatest production of plums is obtained in the coun- 
ties of the lake plains, Monroe, Orleans, and Ontario standing well 
in the lead, and Albany fifth in the list. 

Both Niagara and Wayne counties report a yield of cherries of 
more than 2,000,000 pounds, Monroe ranking third in the state. 
In the Hudson valley fruit belt Columbia County ranks first. 

Quinces are produced principally in the lake belt, Niagara 
taking the lead. 

The three most extensive grape sections lie along Lake Erie, 
around the Finger Lakes, and in the Hudson River valley. The 
three leading grape-producing counties in the state are Chau- 
tauqua, Yates, and Ulster, representing the three grape sections. 

The sections most largely devoted to raising small fruits are 
represented by Erie, Ulster, and Monroe, these three counties 
having the greatest production in the state. 
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LIVE STOCK 


The principal cattle-raising sections lie in the northern part of 
the state and in the Allegheny plateau, St. Lawrence, Delaware, 
and Jefferson counties having the largest number. 

The greatest number of sheep are found in Livingston, Ontario, 
and Orleans counties, the other largest sheep-raising counties, with 
the exception of Washington, bordering the three counties 
mentioned. 

St. Lawrence, Monroe, and Erie lead in the production of swine, 
which are largely raised also in Oneida and Jefferson counties and 
in other sections in the central and western parts of the state. 

Poultry raising is extensively followed in various sections, the 
counties of Erie and Chautauqua leading in this industry. 

The list following show the counties of the state leading in 
various kinds of products, with the amount of their production, 
according to the census of 1918: 


CouNTIES LEADING IN YIELD or OATS 
(1,000,000 or more bushels) 


Bushels 
Pe Cicer HOMME Een soc anes eeu Gis on ee ae neces 2,495,955 
Pe SLE DOMME RE Neale iene fons DOs pies AGiowind awa aoe ese s 1,724,447 
S, UST UREN TEED 35's 5 aR RR RR lat a a ed COE ee Be BS 1,666,921 
Ae MONTOCNWNE ERP ook cleo scott calbeew sien ceuees 1,242,982 
Pompe ITLC 0 cog were EP RPEN PCA a ol c- ace cis asic lave) els erivis.silavausr wile Sielelis alow uehersis 1.197,079 
Roem COTA LAN NOND Corea ee epee ab cot sho ic cai ya/c la-cieieia se ais aptegrsi cies disp @ieris 1,048,367 
CounTIES LEADING IN YIELD oF WHEAT 
(300,000 or more bushels) 
: Bushels 

UPPED STITOOMMI ARAVA Pe aid 65 cleo caue'ss 1-6 aid ecb e's aieierereie died wieleieled 852,384 

ep WO PMABTENS PPRATCTMBME CLEC. tudo! =o 0.0 0 ave eiers\siai cue eVeveve) vievejei vere elvelens 835,787 

Cie CORALS IMS METI TCI, 675 5) sis 5; 5,0 10-06 Gx) sow) 6 (eiarloce evnisiaiin.o\ayereinje.o% 688,546 

Foe A RECA OCS NII a 5, 3:55 9 n5)'¢! tay acoso eens, suel.grecate-iose BS @ Oia' eve 583,934 

Car I tog is Sinem 36 ore ps 0.0 6 sob Biel b.0N Fine ease 510,689 

ee, Vi errr era aries > Sisiaisiasioioecics bs cvs bite Me brave olnealdelie 492,084 

Ta, Orleansiggs: ccc cette ote eI MS ROA ITIL. so aes 468,694 

Sy) Nite say eee ree eet asia? 6 carne gna ® aos e Vanes: 90 e)6 s el'e.e es 448 435 

RS Ge Eee A 6 i Hah apae) acacanetepere mmo diate eer) wisye 390,270 
Me eV VOMING | '.'5.- 12s eielesisislsicinie ss © Himeten sie aunt leverwialelocave\sialerers slays 311 572 
11. 


Se MAE ete ecies ool ange alee plata Win a's. <s'wio\a'ale'a sie a'x 0) 6) scayei0s © a's 311,566 
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Columbia 


Cayuga 
Steuben 


Allegany 
Delaware 


Cayuga . 


Onondaga 
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CounTIES LEADING IN YIELD or CORN 
(200,000 or more bushels, shelled) 


ey 


| 


eee eee eres eee eee ees eee reer esse sersessreeses ess eee 


RON AOE ws CRAs aR RE SN «td ALd os es otek ON esi ee 


WURHIDNOGON Volcar aur atk k pees ses. oe ohne Se 
TEN RS Ee ARR? Sone ee ee RRS Coca 


RUMRUGES Co Cte Ie eee ete cc cee ee ees oe ee 


CounTIES LEADING IN YIELD oF BUCKWHEAT 
(100,000 or more bushels) 


ee 


Seaneeere PMA TREE MS idee ldig Gis Kn. - a 0.0 «Simian ln 
RN ara eM alt ca RT pele a's. 0.0 «con, b iilepa ines ik 
CRAAYTRUBUS "it eld- tee GR Ee 31a: 6) 0% =) 2.470 singyretare vea'sye ovo 
CRINRADCRSE SSS re eT oe PONS oss 25s a nue Ai apap Wi: bes Wheat 
ee SE SO) ee eee oe 


COUNTIES LEADING IN YIELD oF BARLEY 


(100,000 or more bushels) 


COUNTIES LEADING IN YIELD OF RYE 
(50,000 or more bushels) 


SPEEICLD OTS fru ee) oat) SORT eee eee 4. eee 


2. Columbia 
3. Albany 


Bushels 
746,531 
415,626 
360,008 
325,116 
298,784 
294,229 
288,033 
281,008 
243,011 
233,002 


Bushels 
237,503 
223,425 
164,564 
151,938 
132,542 
120,580 
118,738 
108,875 
107,310 
104,263 
100,314 


Bushels 
263,668 
227,581 
176,309 
120,755 
118,764 
115,798 


Bushels 
243,387 
174,075 
124,512 


—_— 
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COST AG Pe COS RO bes 
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Livingston . 
Monroe ... 


Steuben ... 


Saratoga .. 
Washington 
Dutchess .. 
ister <.%% 
Ontario ... 


Livingston . 
Wyoming .. 
Genesee .... 
Wayne... ... 
ntario j 22... 


Schuyler ... 
Allegany ... 


Onondaga .. 
Madison .... 


Livingston .. 
Oneida ..... 
Monroe ..... 
Genesee .... 
Wayne ..... 
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CounTIES LEADING IN YIELD OF BEANS 
(50,000 or more bushels) 


NtEGES |), w:suseee 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee OH ee eee eee Hee eee eo! 


CouNTIES LEADING IN YIELD OF ALFALFA 
(10,000 or more tons) 


eeee ee J 


Ce-Caceneecnesceeceeecertscecnortaceeoereoe nc oee ene se 


Cayupait.. <<: 
Ontario ..... 


ee 


Oe 


eee te reese ee eee reese eereseseeees rst eeeeesses 


eee eeoeese seers eee sees eee seeee thoes eses te erteose 
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63,663 
54,712 
53,024 
52,164 
50,123 


eT 


Bushels 
325,245 
200,949 
101,158 

86,105 
82,353 
70,442 
59,650 
50,737 


Tons 
79,382 
31,295 
24,502 
19,155 
16,735 
15,060 
14,070 
13,791 
11,028 
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Chenango .. 
Steuben ... 
Allegany .. 
Erie 235535 


(150,000 or more tons) 
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Cattaraugus ..... 


Chautauqua 


ee 


Tons 
311,106 
257,514 
226,700 
223,899 
169,650 
165,668 
165,569 
164,167 
160,825 
156,496 
151,158 
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CounTIrEs LEADING IN YIELD OF CABBAGE 
(10,000 or more tons) ; 
Tons 
eel 2 Ce ee 57,828 
CN ee ee es sane se say 29,702 
PUN et es cies okey sss sos 2 os size 27,784 
ELSE TD tr eR MR ees. www ss» 09's pal eames 21,717 
WE OTIEO,, Deve eee ee eles ye an ss ss oie 20,500 
Ma 12 ea 4 hs «Aran 019 05 ae nee So orci choc 18,166 
NI 0a ia 8 wre nnn 5 eta 10,790 
CoUNTIES LEADING IN YIELD OF POTATOES 
(1,000,000 bushels or more) 
Bushels 
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ONTATIO. 66:5. MO Oe es es ae BEE ES RI ces 1,027,372 
CoUNTIES LEADING IN YIELD OF CANNING FAcTORY CROPS 
(2,000 or more acres) 

Acres 
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CouNTIES LEADING IN ACREAGE OF VEGETABLES AND GARDEN CROPS 
(2,000 or more acres) 


Acres 
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CouNTIES LEADING IN ACREAGE OF FRUIT 
(15,000 or more acres) 
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Counties LEADING IN YIELD OF APPLES 
(200,000 or more bushels) 
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COUNTIES LEADING IN YIELD oF PEACHES 
(20,000 or more bushels) 
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Acres 
2,471 
2,214 
2,086 
2,077 


Acres 
55,048 
50,549 
44,669 
34,810 
32,604 
24,402 
24,012 
21,734 
20,080 
17,240 
15,542 


Bushels 
1,114,918 
797,415 
646,304 
470,814 
417,638 
394,283 
385,723 
352,904 
311,992 
252,279 
233,893 


Bushela 
1,351,787 
649,289 
602,738 
219,487 
110,398 
78,016 
33,264 
27,625 
24,471 
20,323 
20,086 
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CouNTIES LEADING IN YIELD OF PEARS 
(20,000 or more bushels) 
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COUNTIES LEADING IN YIELD OF PLUMS 
(100,000 or more pounds) 
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CouNTIES LEADING IN YIELD OF CHERRIES 
(Approximately 100,000 or more pounds) 
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CoUNTIES LEADING IN YIELD OF QUINCES 
(5,000 bushels or more) 
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Bushels 
368,145 
292,379 
194,133 
123,606 

94,886 
87,178 
72,467 
60,001 
52,937 
43,311 
28,371 
27,395 
26,025 
20,396 


Pounds 
835,393 


713,831 
623,728 
.243,820 
132,091 
113,970 
105,512 


Pounds 
2,375,902 
2,326,281 

895,070 
625,193 
480,089 
406,583 
250,419 
221,894 

172,953 

99,955 


Bushels 
71,489 
17,353 

8,203 
6,944 
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COUNTIES LEADING IN YIELD OF GRAPES 
(1,000,000 or more pounds) 
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CounTIES LEADING IN SMALL FRUITS 
(1,000 or more acres) 
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CouUNTIES LEADING IN NUMBER OF CATTLE 
(50,000 or more) 
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Pounds 
45,496,000 
11,579,520 

8,815,631 
6,790,424 
4,845,608 
4,066,000 
3,479,616 
3,148,732 
2,942,406 
2,089,460 
1,498,385 


Number 
141,629 
106,575 

98,237 
83,381 
82,225 
68,448 
67,588 
65,761 
57,375 
56,326 
54,652 
54,450 
52,805 
52,120 
51,288 
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COUNTIES LEADING IN NUMBER OF SHEEP 
(20,000 or more) 


Number 
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Counties LEADING IN NUMBER OF SWINE 
(10,000 or more) 
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CouNTIES LEADING IN NUMBER OF POULTRY 
(250,000 or more) 

Number 
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FOREST RESOURCES 


The forests of New York constitute one of the valuable resources 
of the state. Originally the state was almost entirely forest- 
covered, and in many sections lumbering was the leading occupa- 
tion for many years. At the present time much of the Adirondack 
section is heavily wooded, although but little of the virgin forest 
remains. During the vear 1917 the lumber sawed in this state 
amounted to 360,541,000 feet board measure. ‘The amount of 
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round wood consumed was 913,169 cords of 128 cubic feet, which, 
added to the lumber, makes a total of 861,870,781 board feet. In 
addition, there were manufactured 10,390,000 shingles, 10,928,- 
000 lath, 52,378,000 heading, 42,378,000 staves, 51,200 poles, and 
116,700 posts. 

There are in the state 12,000,000 acres of land under forest 
growth, of which 7,600,000 acres are in forests, including state 
preserves, and 4,400,000 acres in woodlots. The greater part of 
these forests are in the Adirondack and Catskill regions, although 
southern Cattaraugus County is largely forest-covered, and there 
are many smaller wooded regions in the highlands of the southern 
and eastern portions of the state. 

The counties having the greatest forest growth are Clinton, 
Delaware, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer, Lewis, 
Oneida, Saratoga, St. Lawrence, Warren, Washington, Greene, 
Ulster and Sullivan. In a few sections, some of the lands that 
were cleared have proved unprofitable for cultivation and the forest 
is again being allowed to take possession. 

Generally speaking, soft woods are most abundant in the more 
elevated portions of the state, while the lower lands abound in 
hard woods. Following is a list of the trees producing the largest 
amount of timber in 1917, arranged in order of production: hem- 
lock, pine, maple, beech, spruce, oak, birch, chestnut, basswood, 
ash, elm, and poplar. 

In order that, to a certain extent, the flow of streams may be 
regulated, thus tending to prevent serious floods and prolonged 
periods of low water, the state has acquired large tracts in the 
Adirondack and Catskill forests. Since under the state con- 
stitution no wood may be cut on land belonging to the state, its 
citizens are assured of a permanent forest, which not only affords 
protection of the water supply, but allows hundreds of people to 
share in the advantages and pleasures of mountain life. 

Reforestation is being practiced in many sections. Owing to 
recent labor conditions, private landowners have been prevented 
from following the practice as extensively as has been done in 
the past. However, the Conservation Commission reports the 
sale to private owners for this purpose during 1918 of a total of 
2,597,785 trees. The commission also reports that, of land belong- 
ing to the state, 4,213 acres were reforested during the same year. 


MINERALS AND. MINING IN NEW YORK STATE 


D. H. Newuanp, Albany, N. Y. 
Assistant State Geologist 


New York State is richly endowed with subsurface deposits of 
ores and minerals that, like its soils, yield a wide variety of prod- 
ucts. The value of mineral materials taken out each year is well 
over $50,000,000. This is the sum of about thirty-five different 
items, in their crude forms mostly, and is well above the average 
outturn, or even exceeding the production of many states that are 
more particularly associated in the popular mind with an active 
mineral industry. 

The absence of gold and silver in the list of products is no doubt 
partly responsible for the tendency to depreciate the importance 
of mining among the industrial activities of the state. Somehow, 
the precious metals are the first to be considered in connection 
with underground explorations. Yet they afford a small, and on 
the whole a rather unprofitable, basis for industry, requiring the 
application of the best mechanical equipment and the keenest 
metallurgical knowledge to extract them successfully from their 
ores. This applies particularly to geld, which, as a field of activ- 
ity, is probably the least remunerative of any kind of mining. 
There is no basis whatever for anticipating that gold, silver, or 
platinum will ever be obtained in a commercial way from any 
local deposits, and all the efforts in that direction on which many 
hundred thousands of dollars have been spent in the last few 
years are idle, if not to be characterized by harsher terms. 

Onv of the substantial branches of mining that has been carried 
on in New York for a century and a half, and still has capacity 
for growth, is that of iron. The ores are widely distributed, 
including magnetite in the Adirondacks and southeastern High- 
lands; hematite in central New York, represented by the Clinton 
beds; and limonite and siderite in Dutchess and Columbia coun- 
ties. Mine operations are in progress at present in Essex, Clin- 
ton, St. Lawrence, Orange, Oneida, and Wayne counties. The 
output of iron ore in 1917 was 1,356,011 long tons, valued at 
$7,381,333. 

[80] 
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Zinc ore has been mined for the last four or five years in St. 
Lawrence County, practically a new industry in this region, There 
are deposits of this ore also in Orange, Sullivan, and Delaware 
counties that have received some attention but do not attain the 
importance of those in the western Adirondacks, where the product 
has reached a value of over $1,000,000 a year on the basis of 
market value of the contents. 

The mining of pyrite for acid manufacture is another St. 
Lawrence County industry, where it has attained considerable 
importance. ‘Talc is also mined there on a large scale, the product 
of ground tale from the Gouverneur district being especially 
notable, as the article finds its way into all parts of the United 
States and into foreign countries as a particularly desirable grade. 
About 75,000 tons of tale are mined each year, worth $10 or more 
a ton in ground condition. 

Probably not many citizens of the state are acquainted with 
the fact that New York possesses the largest salt mines in the 
country or that its production of this essential commodity is 
equivalent to about one-third of all the salt consumed in the United 
States. Salt making is one of the oldest branches of the mineral 
industry, carried on continuously since about 1790, when the 
Onondaga salt springs were first utilized by the white settlers in 
central New York. The brine salt industry in that section is no 
longer important, the discovery of the rock salt beds in Onondaga, 
Genesee, Wyoming, Livingston, Tompkins, and Schuyler counties 
in the latter decades of the last century having opened the way to 
the exploitation of these resources. Livingston County produces 
all the rock salt, which is obtained by underground mining through 
shafts over 1,000 feet in vertical depth. Elsewhere, the salt is 
brought to the surface in the form of brines by drilled wells into 
which fresh waters are introduced and then pumped back after 
saturation. The salt beds underlie several thousand square miles, 
constituting one of the great natural resources of the state, whose 
potential value can hardly be estimated. 

Gypsum is found in the same strata as the salt; it is mined 
mostly in Erie, Genesee, and Monroe counties. The product is 
converted into stucco or wall plaster, or is sold in crude form for 
admixture with Portland cement and for use as land plaster in 
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agriculture. The annual outturn is over half a million tons, 
worth about $2,500,000. 

There are no coal beds in this state; the northern limits of the 
great Appalachian coal fields stop just short of the southern 
boundary. Oil is found, however, in Allegany, Cattaraugus, and 
Steuben counties. Natural gas occurs in the same region, as well 
as in Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Monroe, Schuyler, Livingston, 
Onondaga, Oswego, and other counties. These mineral fuels have 
an annual value of about $6,000,000. 

The clay-working industries and stone quarries are widely rep- 
resented, with one or more enterprises in nearly every section or 
district. There is an abundance of limestone suitable for agri- 
cultural use, for which the demand has shown an encouraging 
growth. Granite and marble are quarried in the Adirondack and 
Highland regions. The combination of limestone and clay, not 
uncommon in the state, provides the necessary basis for Portland 
cement manufacture. This business has gained an established 
place in the last few years, with an average output of 5,000,000 
barrels. 

The list of minerals as enumerated is far from complete. One 
of the minor products is apatite, valuable for its phosphoric acid 
content, which is obtained in connection with the mining of iron 
ores in Essex County. Emery, diatomaceous earth, quartz, and 
garnet. are produced for abrasive uses. The garnet mines near 
North River, Warren County, are reputed far and wide for the 
excellence of their crystal garnet. It is made into abrasive paper, 
known in the trade as “ruby” paper. Graphite, which is one of 
the characteristic Adirondack minerals of widespread occurrence, 
is mined in Essex, Washington, and Saratoga counties. Marl and 
peat are products of our swamp lands. 

Molding sand is a material that, to foundrymen, will no doubt 
most frequently recall the name Albany in its connection, for 
much of the high-grade sand used for fine castings is obtained in 
the Hudson valley, north and south of the capital city. The war 
brought to light the importance that potash has in relation to 
agriculture and many chemical industries by the shutting off of 
foreign supplies. Some of the Portland cement plants are now 
turning out this substance as a by-product of their operation. 
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Millstones of wide repute are made in Ulster County. Various 
mineral paints are produced from iron and lead bases. 

One of the most considerable items in the list of minor products 
is mineral waters, for which some of the New York springs bear 
an enviable reputation. The existence of such natural waters as 
those of Saratoga, Ballston, Richfield, and Sharon, to name a few, 
is a resource that can scarcely be measured in terms of moncy. 

I have given a very hasty summary of some of the important 
features that characterize the mineral occurrences of the state. 
They have their limitations, which should be respected, but as a 
positive resource they afford a wide field for enterprise, which is 
constantly developing and expanding as new discoveries are made 
or new uses found for materials already known to exist. 

A most essential factor for the future welfare of the industry 
is the awakening of public opinion in regard to the intelligent 
utilization of these resources for the general interest and not solely 
for private gain, which is likely to be the main governing prin- 
ciple. Conservation may be applied to minerals with even more 
reason than to our forests and soils. Unlike the products of the 
latter, mineral and ore deposits are an inheritance of past ages 
during which nature gathered them into their present forms by 
infinitely slow accretions; hence, once gone, they are beyond 
restoration. Their waste or misdirected application, therefore, 
implies not only present loss, but injustice to future generations 
upon whom will rest the responsibility of maintaining those activi- 
ties that have been among the bulwarks of our strength and 


prosperity. ° 


COMMERCIAL FACILITIES 


The natural internal navigation of the state is very extensive. 
Before the commencement of internal improvement, the rivers 
and lakes formed the easiest means of transportation between dis- 
tant points of the state, and along these natural channels of com- 
merce the earliest settlements were principally made. When to 
these natural highways leading across the state to the great lakes 
is added the harbor of New York City, which is unsurpassed on 
this continent, together with the industrial enterprise of the state, 
we have the secret of its commercial supremacy. 

The most complete system of canals in the United States con- 
nects New York City and Buffalo. The same surface features that 
have made possible the great canal system have also favored the 
building of railroads, and the Hudson-Mohawk valley is one of 
the greatest railroad routes in the world. Four railroad trunk 
lines connect Buffalo and New York City, namely, New York 
Central; Erie; Lehigh Valley; and Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western. There are several other important lines in the state, 
including the following: Pennsylvania; New York, New Haven 
and Hartford; Delaware and Hudson; New York, Ontario and 
Western; Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburg; Central New Eng- 
land; Boston and Albany; Boston and Maine; and Ulster and Del- 
aware. Numerous shorter roads and branch lines, also numerous 
electric roads, make excellent connections throughout the state 
and afford ready access to all parts of the country. From Buffalo, 
several railroads lead to points outside the state. These roads, 
with the facilities afforded -by Lake Erie, make Buffalo one of 
the great shipping points of the country. 

On December 31, 1917, there were in the state 8,351 miles of 
steam railroads; at the same time there were 2,020 miles of elec- 
tric roads, both measured by single track. 

The citizens of New York have a special advantage in its 
excellent system of improved state and county highways, includ- 
ing as it does a greater mileage and reaching more of the remote 
sections than does that of any other state. Already, there is 
hardly a township that is not accessible over one of the improved 
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roads, and plans are under way for a still greater extent of these 
privileges. The number of miles of completed improved highways 
in the state is approximately 7,300, with 300 miles additional 
under contract. Besides these, approximately 10,000 miles of 
roads are macadamized by local authorities and are practically 
as good as the macadam roads built by the state. It is estimated 
that 200,000 automobilists from other states take advantage of the 
improved roads of New York annually for the purpose of touring 
the state. 

One of the notable changes that has been brought about by the 
construction of improved highways is in the distribution of milk. 
Large motor trucks may now travel long distances and carry 
large quantities of milk, thereby effecting a much more efficient 
distribution than was formerly possible. 


Facts CONCERNING NEW YorK STATE 


Total p»pulation of New York State (1915)................. 9,687,744 
Number of first-class cities (175,000 and over)................ 3 
Number of second-class cities (50,000 to 175,000)............. us 
Number of third-class cities (less than 50,000).............. 46 
MMper Gs MICH POTated VILAFES 15 IOS. eed dos 25 5 tio rere 473 
NCL ES eI MEET Sin lOO) eee ein yeuave s.opayaua SPA oie) o a vie evel sci erep drawers ees 22,030,367 
PM ORO tetra sue OMO)) pars stars c, 3's, eR ors) ee ass nee Soles sels 215,597 
AVETAPS MUN PETNOLSAELES sper LALIT, core. 8 ve coe wie sv eve eens 102 
HINES OL ASCC ORIEN NOAAS ey. cere sent a erieie nee Meee 5 einige 8,351 
Wine Re OfK Le ciate mc yy Ay Merc) sensi ch open stOe cre ce’ soi" n/a) ass saciscciye </ei)e 2,020 
Miles of improved state and county highways................ 7,300 
Miles of sadrionalemacadam roads. ele 2%. ste tia cece ate tt ole 10,000 
Ries (Ole PUA VOlbeLORES reels c.3:- scspsinedtpeySes oa cies vies een flaletes 20,000 
Total number of miles of roads, including dirt roads in varying 

ONG THI OHS ROBB TELACE 155 24 ooo 3, «ahr PMA Rs, ci ckss ie -o-5 sce wleasveraverer sd 80,000 
NIT DET OM TAcAl SIMO TOUGES.:. ot toe oes els eeteres ot habe be etee 1,791 


Milam COvEred My GCE TONLCE og ose es eae eee c ened ee eae 45,629 


MARKETS WITHIN THE STATE 


With the excellent marketing facilities so readily available to 
all parts of the state, New York has in her 56 cities and 
473 incorporated villages a complete system of markets, demand- 
ing, on all sides, farm produce of every description. These 
markets being established and their requirements being constant 
throughout the year, sales are practically assured. New York 
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City alone, comprising as it does more than half the population 
of the entire state and readily accessible from all sections of the 
state, has greater requirements for agricultural products than 
does any other point in America. Buffalo, at the opposite side of 
the state, also makes considerable demands on the agriculture 
of New York. Rochester, Syracuse, and Albany are active markets 
at intermediate points, all with a population of more than 100,000. 
A complete list of the cities of New York State with their popula- 
tion and the county in which each is located is given below: 


ENUMERATION OF INCORPORATED CitrEs, 1915 


City County Inhabitants 
Albany. Sits. .wassh tates. aaid> <b: AUB ans iis. . wanes» sobs. sees 107,979 
PRINRCERSIONDD 50153 acces Sige & oi cee RENAONUWOMELY -.(, 22 sues e eeree 34,319 
Pruburmn:., SSE. SS ee payee i. ATL eh Pee 32,468 
rr ep tee, Cache NE 13,278 
BV OROOEE oo. oc acs fatto ate eee PINUGNERS: .5 > ce eens Se eer 10,165 
BINGNAMUON':./ 562 anes dace es PISVOTILO 7 5:50 6 2:5) a vice aire @ See 53, 668 
LD ee ieee Pent ocr ae PTE FS oo as ages gets tree Tee 454 ,630 
CMR ROAINIG << ccc seek were aes RITATIO siete, wc tae wares tate nee 7,501 
MTOM ooo ccs od Se aig ta one MEGANE. $2. eieiec Ss ate. Nes ope 23 ,433 
SGTAITINE S cc 202'sre RU oy} athe BI EEMIDMERN: 4 tovzienin’ anche bee ti otic 13,459 
POPUIANGE +o). oi catbetnties Joc eee ReTOUANG «|, ..:s,.'s.c witein cat Mee eee 12,367 
LO Ther cig SRR cp Pt AEe Baa natee a). S Chautauqua. Psy. VS eee 17,870 
DU ee ai, gy mere | Rhemtng sc} . estes. accbo hee 40,093 
RRR NRR Cee (2 SRE ect rn A es DC EE re ene 11,138 
NMC chr (ala. 5c RIA Ale skp la aretha ROREPI Goes c.- a'ae & pats he 13,232 
EV T)LE'D. UE PAS 26 el an Werner tt Stee ee 16,323 
CNG VETSVING 5 275 SE ha ccs a Pere EGTA ye ox Fai vie slot th 21,178 
RMON oh Sk oe alee awe aoe Srenhensrts ’ ics ances. 24 ope 14,352 
RRATINTEE on) ane PSO PM aerate eae oie SE ne gin Se 11,544 
TUNRGR.... 5 - Tete MMS Stee PRGTEBKINIS. S357. < v2 pn oc 16,750 
PRMERUOWIE.. scr ov keete ee one ee Chantarqua.:.:.' see eee 37,780 
DOIGO WINS 382 o526 ix 5 5:05 8 a et Halton sey. see. ois eo ee 10,687 
OTT ee a ae AO AS es ak! NIGER Bee). aris Bpcye, scares « Kee 26 , 354 
OR ATINLS o5 92. cos setae ee ee. ITER Piper e lo) sie. e "so siapoqsic 15,737 
THEO MANE. 22 concer oot Rrerkamer ents. ck ee ee cee 13,022 
oekport..... cae et SR ey: MRAP RR, Vo REE RE 18 ,693 
SUMPTION <3 cise: ees Fol kes Sel EIEIO bio, ©, 5; pigs SANE I - See 16,381 
MAENINE METNONS c.ccoke be packets tc WV CREGNOSEER 506 n3 2 oo Ftoucinge Sens 37 ,583 
FEY Sys Cee 47 LSU re aie ba ea ROPRNIGES © ce OMS ayo) a) 52) soc opas 9 QR 27 ,876 
de | RIES Se aided ean gat oh aoe By ed eine dr EELS 31,758 
POW Wate: . . Sia se oc ate todos Bronx, New York, Kings, 
Queens, Richmond........... 5,047,221 
PRIA AYE RANG S58 rie Rn. to Meade Bintan LEPC SED ES IR el 42,257 
North Tonawanda... ...2 9-47. AU UPN cs See 9 | 13 ,498 
PUARWICEL: Wet, he yee he GE MGHETDIION, Cede a's soko ew ae 8,342 
Oedensburg:;-:; . «sh sess cok eed ii Sie Lawrences ;. 4.5 LEA. ne 14,338 
DE RR Ee hs Ra age Sera eee OATEAROUOUB ec cic bs tis apie nee 17,925 
UTE ge ae Oe ie Be 2 Lule i) Ae Se ns co ee 9 ,461 
CANT TOE nn aR. See Un Pa Ue ee I ee 10 ,474 
ROEM Se sic cae teen stroker cvaites, wees OSs Otago pple a ea ae 25 ,426 
Platianire sthiiis ated . sya. -4 Clntaticiess:: arene ? . . sxidetes «ot 10,134 
Hea TUE 9 ot Oe ee eee RORATIS Eee trees aad aig » ses nase 9,413 
Poupnecensies ).9). J. PUtehess Is... ce ee SD. TES 32,714 
CET Es ee Se ee ge e = ae ti EY: a eee ee 11,210 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


The fact that some of the best and oldest educational institu- 
tions in this country are located in New York State is an evidence 
of the high regard that New York constantly holds for education 
The colleges and universities, together with professional and tech- 
nical schools, offer advantages for higher education along every 
line. So high an estimate is placed on the value of at least a com- 
mon school education that it is made not only free, but compulsory, 
in the elementary schools of the state. These schools number 
more than 11,800. More than 700 schools, of which perhaps 100 
are already included in the number just given, maintain an 
approved course of from one to four years of academic work. 
Vocational and industrial schools train pupils in various practical 
occupations. 

ADVANTAGES FOR AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION 

At the present time exceptional opportunities are offered for 
instruction in the vocation of farming. Besides the colleges of 
agriculture, six special schools of agriculture, located at Alfred, 
Canton, Cobleskill, Delhi, Farmingdale, and Morrisville, also 
seventy high school departments of vocational agriculture located 
in thirty-five counties of the state, have courses of instruction 
designed to fit boys and young men for this vocation. The follow- 
ing are some of the chief features of the high schoo] departments: 

1. The high school department is an integral part of the high 
school organization. 

2. The work is given by one teacher, who is employed for twelve 
months in the year. 

3. A four-year course is offered, leading to a vocational diploma 
issued by the Education Department, which is accepted by the 
colleges of agriculture at the universities of Cornell and Syracuse. 

Any group of farmers or any smal] community maintaining a 
high school employing three teachers and enrolling as many as 
fifty pupils may establish a department. The department must 
be voted into the school by the taxpayers. In the establishment of 
the department two rooms are required, one for a shop and one 
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for a laboratory. In regard to the salary paid the teacher, the 
following schedule is pursued: 

If a minimum salary of $1,400 is paid, the board of education 
will be reimbursed from state and federal funds equal to $1,000 
from state funds and $200 from federal funds. Each additional 
increase of $100 in salary up to a maximum of $2,400 is met by 
a one-third apportionment from the community and two-thirds 
from federal funds, A salary of $2,400 would thus be distributed 
as follows: Community, $533; state, $1,000; federal funds 
through the State Education Department, $866. Courses in home- 
making may be introduced in the same manner as courses in 
agriculture, half of the salary of the teacher being paid from 
state funds. 

The state and federal aid given these high school departments 
is an expression on the part of the state and federal governments 
of the right to purchase a kind of education of a given standard. 
A community may receive the reimbursement provided compliance 
is made with the requirements set up by the Board of Regents 
of the State of New York. 


General Methods 


The work is so organized that ample consideration is given 
to a study of the principles and the application of the principles 
through practice. Each pupil studying agriculture must pursue 
a farm enterprise over a period of at least six months of the 
year. The enterprise is usually carried on at the home of the 
pupil and under the immediate supervision of the teacher of 
agriculture. Those enterprises are designated as “‘ home projects.” 

The courses are so arranged as to give the pupils a breadth of 
knowledge that will enable them to enter on their life work with 
a broad outlook. There are included four years of English; two 
years of mathematics; two years of science; one year of civics; 
one year of history; and four years of agriculture. The agri- 
cultural course of study is as follows: 

First year: farm shop work; poultry husbandry; home 
gardening. 

Second year: farm crops; soils and fertilizers. 
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Third year: animal husbandry and dairying; fruit growing or 
truck gardening. 

Fourth year: farm management; rural engineering; rural 
economics; farm mechanics. 


SOURCES FROM WHICH AGRICULTURAL INFORMATION MAY BE 
OBTAINED 

General information along agricultural lines is freely given, not 
only by the Division of Agriculture at Albany, the College of 
Agriculture at Ithaca, and the State Experiment Station at 
Geneva, but also by the various farm bureaus located in all the 
agricultural counties of the state. 

Bulletins covering in a comprehensive manner the principal 
agricultural interests, including horses, dairying, sheep, swine, 
and poultry, as well as fruit, vegetables, potatoes, and grasses and 
leguminous crops, may be obtained by addressing Department of 
Farms and Markets, Division of Agriculture, Albany, N. Y. 

A list of the farm bureau managers in the various counties 
of the state is given below: 


COUNTY FARM BUREAU MANAGERS 


County Name Address 
TALL 7 SS eee L. W. Crittenden........ 93 Court House, Albany 
JAE a CyB aRayMond., .. ao. .55.; ; Belmont 
IStBOMBees 6212s a Ue MASOMAN,......... Court House, Binghamton 
Cattaraugus: ..:...). O§H.) Chapin». 3.5.) .:. Federal Bldg., Olean 
(Ch ere E. C. Weatherby........ Auburn 
(Chautauqua. .: 24, be Betnoverss 1 MF Jamestown 
ROB AIAUD 5.560: crear rys Bio Wee blolmants,,. ft. .i..: Chamber of Commerce, Elmira 
OHRUBNGONee ce cue Co EnMOMIphy csc... es Norwich 
Chmitons:.. ofthaid. Av Rise. Ppicke@s TUG «Fs 2 8: Plattsburg 
SOLU DIAN: oo ree ACB: Buenholz: 3. 52,5 «ny. Court House, Hudson 
Cornand-: sc. cee A.S. Merchant......... Cortland 
Delaware...... .. +5. FE. G. Brougham........ Walton 
10 RS a ee see CACY el vaciide. oe Poughkeepsie 
FGPG 45 SELIG. BRL: E. V. Underwood........ Root Bldg., Buffalo 
1.2 eR Oe eo ce WAVIGGOIGED eee tewisis Westport 
Brankline. 0c)... CMM Austin. Se, ee" Court House, Malone 
ATLZOON osha Boix eee Che ery HC. Mores? fo teate et Gloversville 
WENOBCR fa )a ts cteisien a Siace Bi DAKGte.s sacs ok ee Batavia 
Greene. Sit Lae", . Loren S. Kibby......... Catskill 
Herkimer: firs... 5 ORAS Waylon: scrote ois. Herkimer 
JEROEBON; 5 52 vac ce oe Wiis doe FARO, 21 Watertown 
IDGWIS <0. cs ors a ce De, DAVIOd carntta®, « Lowville 
Livingston.......... E. A. Flansburg......... Mt. Morris 
Middision.. .. 97.) 210' B. RaWalkley. .«-/exver. . Cazenovia 
MABNWOO os oss e's we DAGeVann. aactes coe 127 East Ave., Rochester 
Montgomery........ Weil bingar! 2ys caress Canajoharie 


ENBRBAIE! ocr. s..icistieeiee Hy Segivans as. denies Mineola 


Fie. 24.—A PouLtry PROJECT 


Vocational Instruction Includes at Least Six Months of Supervised 
Practical Work 


Fic. 25.—ARTICLES CoNSTRUCTED IN FARM Snop or HicuH ScHooL 
Department of Vocational Agriculture in New York State 


a ae 


~ ei Pe 


County 


OINTATIO.... i. seus 


St. Lawrence........ 
Saratoga......... 
Schenectady. .... 


~ 


iSite | 
GEA 3. 5. 5s 
Wikter’ .5..2.454. 


Wknemne:,o' 62a! 


Wates 4st... 8). 
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Nam? Address 
INS Ce Lockport 
G. W. Bush............. Court House, Utica 
Jy Re epee. 2292.3, 0. Mok 112 Court House, Syracuse 
CN VERBOK. 635 5 6s spud caves Canadaigua 
Tis DEIGTEGNE ss soo cfa sy ai 2 Middletown 
Ty: Dennen lee stiles casts Albion 
A. L. Shepherd.......... Oswego 
RS WAMESCOUG. 5 os40 05. 2 Cooperstown 
Ni'G.arbers 0 0..6 Court House, Troy 
T. C, Murray...... ..... Spring Valley 
LORS 1e1 vs 03 eee Canton 
TR IVBTAN ENS . orien Saratoga Springs 
sees iets) (Cle Crea eee Court House, Schenectady 
Re Wivbonard’. 2.0041. 20: Cobleskill 
HeGa@naninet & seta. os Watkins 
Wrer@hasensts0... os. Romulus 
Bl. Ws Cleeves...... 2... Bath 
Cie nglee!.)4. 82. Riverhead 
Charles Wille. .......... Liberty 
WReaevimmers,... .. 26 sche Owego 
WeeBviblatebleye. <7... so: Ithaca 
E. L. Chase............. Kingston 
K. Da Scott. Sask. .. cet: Warrensburg 
aL LTS rd (2) ene Se Hudson Falls 
FP ERE OP EDS a sso.5, oc. sc, Seber Sodus 
UGp Curis ee Court House, White Plains 
TWN So ATVI oes a. «cachet Warsaw 


em Hollingworth...... Penn Yan 


ALBANY COUNTY 


Albany County is situated at the junction of the Hudson and 
Mohawk rivers, the eastern boundary being formed by the Hudson 
and the northeastern by the Mohawk. It lies at the head of 
tidewater, about 150 miles from the mouth of the Hudson. 

The total area is 337,280 acres. From east to west the county 
measures about 25 miles; from north to south about 22 miles. 

The population is shown in the following table: 


POPULATION By CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


*Albany (city) ........ 107,079 Guilderland. :; 4... =...) 3,690 
Colees (city) <...5.06- sd 75433, Knox :.022b eee eee 1,101 
Watervliet (city) ...... 14,990 New Scotland .......... 2,924 
IDEINGIRS so oe ee eee 1,638 Rensselaerville ......... 1,619 
‘Bethlehem. “i 4 -}-4./%- sone B.090 3=6 Weaterl10...5. seem eee 1,263 
COBY MANS: 6. nse es oud 4,581 — ae 
Colonie, 2 sc5 soccer eee 9,989 Total 4, haaeaeacee 183,330 


Greenilsland 2.452%)... 4,533 


*Albany is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

This was one of the ten original counties formed in 1683, the 
other nine being New York, Westchester, Ulster, Dutchess, Orange, 
Richmond, Kings, Queens, and Suffolk. The boundaries were 
changed during subsequent periods; in 1768 Albany County 
included all that part of New York lying north of Ulster and 
Dutchess counties on both sides of the Hudson, and at one time 
the whole of Vermont. The present limits were adopted shortly 
after the Revolution. Its name arises from the Scotch title of the 
Duke of York, and was first used after the surrender of the colony 
to the English in 1664. 

Hendrick Hudson is supposed to have made his famous trip 
up the Hudson in the “ Half Moon” in 1609, as far as the present 
location of Albany. Within the next three or four years several 
Dutch traders commenced the beaver trade with the Indians. 


Note: Albany has at present a population of about 113,000. 
[92] 
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Learning that furs were largely obtained from the Iroquois, 
Hendrick Christiansen resolved to form a permanent trading 
post at the entrance of their country. Accordingly he built, in 
1614, a solid log house nearly forty feet long surrounded by a 
stockade. It was located on Castle Island below Albany, and was 
know as Fort Nassau; there he left a permanent garrison of ten 
men. In 1623 Fort Orange was built near the present steamboat 
landing in the southern part of the city, and Albany was there- 
after known as Fort Orange for a number of years. From Fort 
Orange the ship Nieu Nederlandt took 1,500 beaver and 500 otter 
skins at the close of the first season. In 1658 the number exported 
reached 57,640 beaver and 300 otter skins, a beaver skin being 
valued at about eight guilders, or $3.20. 

Until after the year 1625, the Dutch did not seriously consider 
making any permanent settlements in this state. They merely 
visited the country in autumn and winter, with a view to the 
fur trade with the Indians, returning in the spring to Holland. 
In that year, however, the Dutch West India Company offered 
large appropriations of land to such families as should settle in 
“New Netherlands,” as the Dutch possessions in America were 
then called. Four years later a grant of land, including nearly 
all of that now forming the counties of Albany and Rensselaer, 
was conferred upon Killian Van Rensselaer, who was known as 
the “ Patroon ” of the manor of Rensselaerwyck. By the terms 
of the grant the charter would be forfeited unless the lands were 
settled in seven years by at least fifty persons over fifteen years 
of age. A shipload of emigrants was forwarded the next year, 
and during the succeeding decade there followed many families 
whose names are still prominent among their descendants. 

The emigrants were furnished with stock, seeds, and farming 
implements, and the land was leased at an annual rent, payable 
in grain, beeves, and wampum, or a share of the products. This 
period marks the beginning of agricultural improvements. 

From earliest times the leasehold tenures excited discontent 
among the tenants. As succeeding patroons treated the appeals 
of the tenants with very little regard, the intense feeling led to 
armed resistance to the collection of rents. The excitement resulted 
in calling out the militia to enforce the laws. In 1846 a clause 
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was inserted in the state constitution forbidding leases of farm 
lands longer than twelve years. : 

Besides its ancient importance as a principal center of the 
Indian trade, Albany afterward became a place where the great 
military expeditions against Canada were fitted out. It became 
the permanent seat of the state government in 1797. For thirty 
years after the Revolution, Albany received the entire trade of the 
western part of the state, the produce being brought in by sleighs 
during the winter. 

The first great impulse to its commercial prosperity was given 
by the successful trip of Fulton’s “ Clermont” in 1807, and the 
improvements in steam navigation that immediately followed. 
Albany being the eastern terminus of the Erie Canal, the comple- 
tion of the latter in 1825 added essentially to the growth and 
prosperity of the city. Six years later, in 1831, the city was 
further aided by the opening of the Albany and Schenectady 
Railroad, which was the first in the state, as well as the second 
in the United States. 

Albany was the home of Philip Schuyler, the Revolutionary 
leader and patriot. The mansion in which he lived has been 
purchased by the state and an effort is being made to preserve its 
original appearance. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 


When the English took control of the colony in 1664 the prod- 
ucts of Albany County included corn, wheat, flax, hemp, and 
tobacco. Sugar made from the maple was a substitute for cane 
sugar. The products that could be exchanged were taken by 
the English agent and in 1665 no grain was allowed to be shipped 
down the Hudson. In 1692 wheat was sold at four shillings per 
bushel. 

In 1860 Albany was the largest barley market in the United 
States and was one of the three largest lumber markets in the state, 
Troy and West Troy also standing among the foremost. By 
1880 hemp and flax had generally disappeared from Albany 
County farms, the cultivation of hops being largely substituted. 

At the present time the agriculture of Albany County is of a 
very general nature. Rye is the leading grain crop, Albany County 
ranking third in the state in its production. This county also 
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stands among the foremost in garden crops, large quantities being 
raised near the city of Albany, particularly in the towns of 
Bethlehem, Colonie, and Guilderland. One of the crops for which 
this county is especially noted is muskmelons, large acreages in 
Bethlehem and Colonie being devoted to their production. Fruit, 
which is raised throughout the-county, is produced to a consider- 
able extent in the Helderberg section and between the Helderbergs 
and the river, as well as in the southern end of the county. The 
importance of this production is reflected in the fact that Albany 
County ranks well among the fruit-producing counties of the state, 
particularly in apples, pears, plums, and small fruits. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 


Meteorological records for Albany County are made at Albany, 
where observations of the United States Weather Bureau are con- 
ducted by G. T. Todd, meteorologist. 

The average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the 
first in fall are April 23 and October 14, respectively, giving a 
growing season of 173 days. 

The following table with the exception of snowfall, covers a 
period of forty-six years, the snowfall record being for thirty-four 
years: 


RecorDs OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT ALBANY 
SSeS ee 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Hinhest Lowest ” Amount in 24 

maximum minimum hours Snow, 

Aver- |————_—__ | —__——_ || Average | ——————_- | average 

age inches | Greatest depth 

Degrees| Year |Degrees} Year record, | Year | ininches 

inches 

January...... 23.7 64 | 1906 | —24 | 1904 2.42 1.62 | 1891 10.7 
February..... 23.3 63 | 1903 | —18 | 1875 2.45 1.89 | 1896 1200 
March... - 32.9 79 | 1905 | —8 | 1900 2.73 | 2.29 | 1888 10.5 
Aprils; vs. Ae 46.5 91 | 1915 13 | 1874 2.46 2.02 | 1886 2.1 
May oa. eee 59.0 97 | 1911 29 | 1876*|} 3.03 2.19 | 1906 iT 
June 5+ 5) ee 67.9 99 | 1901 40 | 1878*|| 3.42 QOaT I TSSa. We. . 
July... -2<tepletere 104 | 1911 48 | 1918*}| 3.59 PSO e ... 
August....... 70.5 102 | 1918 Ad | 1912) 3. ae PALS Veil JIC (i be) ie 
September 63.3 97 | 1895 32 | 1914*!} 3.11 See | BOOM hz am. 
October...... 51.6 90 | 1900 23 | 1876 2.91 4.75 | 1903 Tr 
November. ...| 39.4 71 | 1914 | —10 | 1875 2.56 2.46 | 1907 ads 
December..... 28.1 66 | 1889 | —19 | 1917 2.900 2.39 | 1878 9.3 
) | re 48.2 104 | 1911 | —24 | 1904 |} 34.94 4.75 | 1903 50.7 


* Also earlier years. 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Along the Hudson are narrow alluvial flats bordered by a series 
of bluffs from 100 to 200 feet high. From these bluffs a plateau 
extends westward to the Helderbergs. Beyond, sloping gradually 
toward the west and south, are irregular plateaus. The alluvial 
lands along the Mohawk are bordered by bluffs from which a 
rolling plateau extends back to the center. Nearly all of the 
streams that flow into the Hudson have worn deep gorges, many 
of which are 100 feet deep-and extend from a quarter of a mile 
to several miles back from the river. 

Topographically the county may be divided into two general 
divisions, a more or less level tableland occupying the northern 
third of the county and a rough, hilly, or mountainous section 
occupying the western and southwestern portions. A well-defined 
line separating these two areas is formed by the Helderberg 
Mountains, which begin in the northwest corner of the county and 
extend southeast almost to the river at the southern boundary. 

The Helderberg Mountains are generally low and are prin- 
cipally of limestone formation. In the vicinity of these mountains, 
and in some cases on top of them, there is considerable limestone 
soil. This is the best soil in the county, and is particularly 
adapted to the growing of alfalfa, legumes, and fruit. The soil 
lying on the top and back of the Helderbergs varies greatly in 
character. In some places the limestone soil prevails, while in 
others there is a stony loam lying on the top of a tight clay. 
In still other sections the soil is a loose stony or gravelly loam. 
There is also a very small amount of Volusia silt loam in this 
hilly section. 

The section below the Helderbergs was formerly a lake bottom, 
and consequently is much varied in character. Fully one-third 
of the area is made up of a light sand, which in some places is 
so light that it blows about and is practically worthless from an 
agricultural standpoint. The balance of the soil varies from a 
sand to a heavy clay, the clay being found along the banks of 
the Hudson River, the Normans Kill, and other streams. This 
clay is heavily impregnated with lime, which renders it a very 
desirable soil for the growth of legumes, particularly where the 
contour is such as to admit of good drainage, 
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DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 


Brgne: The surface is broken, the Helderberg Mountains lying 
on the eastern border. The lofty ledges of these hills are interest- 
ing natural features. In the southwest is elevated land, the 
highest elevations lying 2,000 feet above tide. The principal 
stream is the Switzkill. Warner Lake and a portion of Thomp- 
son’s Lake are located in the northeastern part of the town. This 
town contains some of the best land in the county. There is 
considerable limestone soil, also a sandy, gravelly loam interspersed 
with clay. 

Many of the best farms of the county lie within this township. 
Owing to its distance from the railroad these farms can now be 
purchased for less than the value of the buildings. More alfalfa 
is grown in the township than in any other portion of the county. 
Because of this fact and the large amount of cheap land available 
for pasturage, Berne is particularly suited to the live stock 
industry. 


Products: General farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $50 an acre. 


BreruiteneM: The surface is a rolling upland with bluffs 100 
feet to 150 feet in height rising above the fertile alluvial flats 
on the river. Near the center are a few sandy ridges and rocky 
knolls. The principal streams are Normans Kill and Coeymans 
Creek. The soil varies from a light blow sand to the stiff 
Vergennes clay, most of the soil types being represented. The 
most valuable and productive types are the silt and clay loams in 
the immediate vicinity of Albany. Sandy loam is the most exten- 
sive soil type and on this the garden crops are most largely grown. 
The heavy clay bordering the banks of the streams is well adapted 
to the growth of alfalfa and blue grass. Sandy clay loam is 
another extensive soil type in the southern part of the town and 
forms the best general farming land in the township. 


Products: Vegetables, fruit, melons, and general farm 
products. 

Average values of farm land range from $50 to $500 an 
acre, 
+ 
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Corrmans: The surface rises from the river to an upland 200 
to 400 feet high, broken by ridges 600 to 800 feet in height. The 
principal streams are Coeymans and Hannacroix creeks. The 
section of the township lying east of the Helderbergs is made up 
largely of clay loam soil, while in other parts of the township 
there is a great variety of soil types. In the immediate vicinity 
of the Helderbergs there is some limestone and back of the 
mountains the soil varies from clay loam to sandy or stony loam 
and alluvial soils. In some portions of Coeymans Hollow there 
are quite extensive areas of alluvial soil. This section contains 
some of the best orchards in the Hudson valley. 


Products: Fruit and general farm crops and live stock. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $100 an acre. 


Cotonre: The surface is principally an upland 300 to 400 
feet above the river, intersected by shallow ravines formed by 
several small streams. A fine intervale extends along the Hudson. 
The soil varies from a light, sandy loam toheavy clay. This town- 
ship is almost entirely surrounded by cities, Schenectady lying 
on the north, Waterford, Cohoes, Troy, and Watervliet on the east; 
and Albany on the south and southwest. The effect of this situa- 
tion on the township is very apparent. It has resulted in making 
a garden section out of the light clay and sandy loam soils, while 
the heavy loams and the parts of the township devoted to general 
farming have been neglected, due partly to the difficulty in keep- 
ing labor on the farms that lie so close to the city. 

The east side of the township has bright prospects for the future, 
due not only to its location with respect to the cities, but to 
the fact that the Hudson River and the Barge and Champlain 
canals are on its border. The government arsenal at Watervliet 
is one of the largest in the country. The power from the govern- 
ment dam at Troy has by recent act of Congress been made avail- 
able for manufacturing purposes. The northern half of Green 
Island has been purchased by Henry Ford, who proposes to erect 
a ten-million-dollar tractor plant. Aside from these two manu- 
facturing establishments there are many others of importance 
either in operation or under contemplation. Among those in 
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operation are the Ludlum Steel Company, The American Car 
Wheel Works, and the A. P. W. Paper Company. 


Products: Vegetables, fruit, melons, and general farm 
products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $500 an acre. 


GuitpERLAND: The surface varies from the sandy ridges and 
marshes of the eastern part of the town to the higher hilis of the 
Helderbergs on the west. In the latter section lies the John 
Boyd Thacher Park, a gift from Mrs. Thacher to the state. 
The soil varies from a light blow sand in the east to a clay loam 
on hardpan in the northwest. The dominant soil type is a dark, 
stony clay loam on a more or less impervious subsoil. There is 
considerable loose, gravelly soil in the town, which is principally 
utilized for the growing of fruit, a crop to which it is well adapted. 
General farming is the principal type of agriculture. 

Products: General farm crops. 
Average values cf farm land range from $5 to $100 an acre. 


Kyox: The surface is a lofty plateau inclined slightly toward 
the northwest from the Helderbergs, which lie on the eastern 
border. The surface is diversified by small hills. The principal 
streams are the Bozen Kill on the east and the Beaverdam Creek 
in the south. The soil is generally of good quality, gravelly loam 
mixed with clay. There is also considerable limestone soil. 

Products: General farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $50 an acre. 


New Scorranp: With the exception of the northeast quarter 
of the township, which is made up principally of the plain extend- 
ing over the eastern portion of the county, the town is generally 
occupied by the Helderbergs, the highest ridge rising along the 
western border. The highest points are from 1,600 to 1,800 
feet in height. In this section lies the John Boyd Thacher Park, 
which includes the Indian Ladder gap, noted for its scenery, and 
supposed to mark a former Indian trail. The principal streams 
are the Black and Coeymans creeks and their tributaries. The 
soil is a gravelly loam mixed with clay. Limestone caves, sink- 
holes, and subterranean streams are among the natural curiosities. 
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Fruit is an important product of the township, although general 
agriculture is the main industry. Dairying is becoming a 
prominent feature in the vicinity of Feura Bush. 


Products: Fruit and general farm crops. 
The average values of’ farm land range from $5 to $200 an 
acre. 


RenssELaAERVILLE: The surface is mostly uplands broken by 
ridges from the Helderberg Mountains, which extend north and 
south and rise from 1,800 to 2,000 feet above sea level. The nar- 
row, fertile valleys are watered by the rapid streams, including 
Catskill and Tenmile creeks. The greater part of the soil is clay 
and gravel lying on hardpan, that in the valleys, as well as in 
some of the highlands, being made up of gravelly and alluvial soils. 
General farming is the dominant type of-agriculture, sheep raising 
being followed quite extensively. Fruit raising and dairying are 
extensively carried on in the southern part of the town, which is 
well adapted to this type of agriculture. 


Products: Fruit and general crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $50 an acre. 


Westerto: The surface is broken and hilly, with a southerly 
inclination. The highest points on the northwesteare 1,600 feet 
above sea level. The valleys are narrow ravines. The soil of this 
township is similar to the other townships lying in the Helderberg 
Mountains, varying from a stony clay loam to gravelly loam. This 
is a good agricultural township, but the location is so far distant 
from markets as to render the land less desirable than in some 
other sections. General agriculture predominates. Although the 
township is well adapted to dairying, this industry is not exten- 
sively followed. With the improvement of facilities for carrying 
produce to the cities this line of agriculture: will increase greatly 
in its extent. 


Products: General farm crops. 
The average values of farm land range from $5 to $75 an 
acre. 
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MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 


The New York Central Railroad crosses the Hudson from 
Rensselaereto Albany, and from Troy to Green Island junction 
and Cohoes. From the latter place and from Albany, lines 
extend to the northeast part of the county and to Schenectady. 

The West Shore division extends from Albany down the west 
side of the river to Jersey City, branching at Ravena and running 
a line northwest across Albany County to Schenectady. 

The Boston and Albany crosses the river from Rensselaer and 
terminates at Aibany. 

The Delaware’and Hudson follows the west bank of the Hudson 
River from the north, passing through Albany, then turning north- 
west and connecting with the West Shore at Voorheesville and with 
the main line of the Delaware and Hudson at Duane in Schenec- 
tady County. 

Connections are made at Albany with the Boston and Maine and 
Rutland railroads. 


Electric Roads 


The Schenectady Railway has two lines in the county, one 
leading from Albany and the other from Troy, Rensselaer County, 
northwest to Schenectady. 

The United Traction Company serves the cities of Albany, 
Watervliet and Cohoes; also crossing the river to Troy. 

The Albany Southern Railway terminates at Albany, crossing 
the river and running through Rensselaer and Columbia counties 
to Hudson. 

Waterways 


Albany is favored with excellent water transportation, since 
it is located at the head of navigation on the Hudson River and 
is also the terminus of the Barge Canal. 


Improved Highways 


A state road between New York and Buffalo passes through 
Albany. Other improved highways lead from Albany in various 
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directions, as shown on the accompanying map. There are in the 
county 195 miles of improved highway with four miles additional 
under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 


The three cities in the county, Albany, Cohoes, and Watervliet, 
which have a combined population of 146,400, form excellent local 
markets. The neighboring cities of Troy and Schenectady are 
also favorable markets within easy reach. 

Albany is the seat of the state government and one of the 
oldest of American cities. Lying at the point where great natural 
trade routes meet, it has an unusually favorable location as a 
trading center, not only by means of the Hudson River and the 
Barge and Champlain canals, but also by means of the various 
railroads that center here, as well as by the three electric roads. 
The Albany market is one of the best to be found in the eastern 
part of this country. 

Albany is the headquarters of the University of the State of 
New York and of the State College for Teachers and the State 
Library School, as well as several other excellent schools. Dudley 
Observatory is located here. The city is also the location for 
extensive repair shops of the New York Central Railroad. 

Cohoes has an immense water power and is extensively engaged 
in the manufacture of hosiery and knit goods. The city also con- 
tains many other factories, including foundries and machine 
shops. 

‘Watervliet has a large lumber trade and numerous manufac- 
tories. It is said that the Watervlict arsenal manufactured the 
largest gun used in the recent World War. 

The cities of the capital district absorb most of the milk pro- 
duction of the county in the form of market milk or cream. 
About one-fourth of that collected at the milk establishments is 
made into creamery butter, and a considerable amount of Italian 
and Greek types of cheese is manufactured. 

The agricultural organizations of the county are as follows: 


Albany County Agricultural Society and Exposition. 

Albany County Dairymen’s League. 

Albany County Farm Bureau Association. 

Albany County Sheep Breeders’ Cooperative Association, ine. 
Albany Market Growers’ Cooperative Association, inc, | 
Bethlehem Mutual Protective Association. 

Capital District National Farm Loan Association. 

Collar City National Farm Loan Association. 
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Granges: Pomona and five subordinate granges. 
Guilderland Mutual Protective Association. 

Medusa Dairy Improvement Association. 

Mohawk Valley National Farm Loan Association. 
Patrons of Industry: five associations. 

Troy Market Gardeners’ Cooperative Association, ine, 
Westerlo Dairymen’s Association. 

Young Men’s Agricultural Club of Newtonville. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

The University of the State of New York has its headquarters 
in the city of Albany. In this city is also located the State College 
for Teachers and the State Library School. In addition to these 
are the Albany Law School, Albany Medical College, and Albany 
College of Pharmacy, all of which are branches of Union College, 
Schenectady. 

Other schools affording suitable facilities for maintaining an 
approved course for high school and academic work are located 
at Albany, Altamont, Coeymans, Elba, Ravena, and Watervliet. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. 8. Census of 1910) 


DG Bb MRTG nas 5 AS, 289,829 acres 
Number (otrsansige ites co a's cosie's bass sve erielc wise bias 3,146 
Per cent Gi tages land ailiproved . ... 2... eae oo eee oe 78.3 


10) CRE se ye ee ae eee eee 1,971,395 gals. 
Wau SOM mmeNNEIIeS ics. sore ss apes see nos se ws aetaye 6,825 gals. 
ers Fat Rel en eed «oc 5 5.5 as dw syaparwsd 5s oe ea nos orapds 1,195,016 Ibs. 
diver prommeaee 52>: :....... beviaws. see. shut 355,129 Ibs. 
RGeRe PEGG Ondo oo. os tee we en es tenis 5,856 Ibs. 
Is en elena ese aktyupe gl wiieiaeve 4 <'4 1,120,282 doz. 


Wool preaiaed yon) SADE SA BOOTS. BIL...» .> 9,397 fleeces 


Number 
FIGISCH «ee LTTE Sees saat bet seces Skye sstt st: 8,780 
Canis ea Pet SRR e eee ree a seers eke aes s 21,561 
Sieep":.; :Amoneeeeete aie 2s apcdes et «Mats phe te bah tt dA Oh hb Al As 17,070 
SSWILLG se ee oe Nese eebersecaese's 13,607 


etry Se fon se ots eed A Ax le ee dee eta dcs 171,339 


INURE DELS Opec mTILCH MeN fo, Sah icc nalts haere oc Nae cee aveve’e 3,035 
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Cereals: Acres 
RGQEM So cin os eceheiiste rs b.ne apie noo eC IIEIRIN afials 9,419 
RORTB | 5.5, < crete als <n civic 7 ARERR ERIS SET. ENS. 21,454 
WRMBM 5 s..cnie a Seat. cx Ricca a cine MEENA ES aed. Sc 495 
Uo) Se a eS ee eh 525 
STICK PMIOREG cet haieia ere Neier erecta nls 0 :aajsrd.e-s lens 10,638 
BSUS ccs oa own e & sik MEMES EPG, cla le winisis.s o's 10,441 

Acres 

IBY ATI CM OLACC ein ee Sn lee cia elas 0 sie'e oe es 77,459 

Special Crops: Acres 
PIOURLOGR re erit icin tees ste ee Ok eee Sok oe be 3,708 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.......... 4614. 02: 
Div aednih Gyro: Tek es 5 ae 34 
Sg oe 0 12 

Fruits 
a, Oo SESS a 231,398 trees 


SELECTED CROPS 


8,737 trees 


ROGEHWAEIS. Px cette Bahr ess te a. 43.404 trees 
PARIHE, (AIG EME: 2 Gas s'siee es ss = 42,230 trees 
OHETTICSY 25/2). Gee Se tec AB SD ate 6 3) 12,355 trees 
NTUATICES Fees Ce ferichaey ci arcie is ances isis so» 510 trees 
CELT SAE SR art a 8,782 vines 
ST US Wy Pi re ee 588 acres 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 
1917 
Number 
Farms for which reports were received......... 3,048 
STOCK AND POULTRY 
Lefte irate berro) oe ook ee eR 7,482 
SECA SMPs Teo Se a CEE Ee ai avin te pies ne wee 18,255 
Oe SS: ee a ee 11,794 
“ET gpl Sa Po ene 0 ee eo 8.648 
EE BE chien ke bse UR ek betes ars or 83 x0 188,301 
BEES 
a reer ys eee 2,771 


Bushels 
264,047 
502,177 
10,916 
9,071 
197,474 
164,359 


Tons 


80,277 


Quantity 
283,564 bu. 


548 bu. 
169 bu. 


527,829 bu. 
933 bu. 
30,275 bu. 
13,842 bu. 
4,378 bu. 
603 bu. 
85,381 lbs. 
821,241 qts. 


1918 
Number 


2,792 


6,691 
16,446 
8,789 
8,188 
158,881 


3,313 
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SELECTED CROPS 


1918 
1917 a 
Cereals: Acres Acres Bushels 
Gorm... swaawgheaeeernet 8,284 8,181 108,602 
Oats. Feiss eates eee eee 22,182 19,140 500,741 
Barley | ..i.c.cie «0 weve wees 699 508 8,494 
Buckwheat *.: 2 ....chacce eee 9,493 13,602 100,314 
Wheata(wanter) :.. 2 seem t. 2,080 E228 27,640 
Wheate(spring) ). aceseeeaae = 239 261 2,066 
12 Sa St 10,833 8,008 124,512 
1918 
1917 
Hay and Forage: Acres Acres Yield 
PATA ies =.=.) eee 1,297 * 991,288 2,537 tons 
@ther hay: .../! seeseeee 72,916 70,124 75,906 tons 
Corn (ensilage)......... 2,687 1,788 13,096 tons 
Corn (fod der’) ay ceies wets oi cceee tess ey (Ce he Meelis CET e PON 
Special Crops: 
Hield heanss3is420 eee 635 1,884 6,977 bu. 
Cabbage: 222: 595.8 > sac 1,409 826 4,531 tons 
Potatoest |sneeeen ete eee 2 AIF 2,967 135,630 bu. 
Roots raised for stock 
LOOM a se fans aie «eke PM (rl ERCP E SY es2 bea B 
Canning factory crops.... 247 SGI Meee a tues asa 
Other vegetables and gar- 
den: Cropsieeta. ce ce 2,815 SOOGN eicuscks ee see 
Fruits: 
Apples“. ities oo 8,324 9,773 233,893 bu. 
Peaches: sajaracpita sbetr ogists Palle 25 8,447 bu. 
Pears 22. siya ee ars S68 1,190 72,467 bu. 
(Plus 5 nape eters cece: 302 284 132,091 Ibs. 
Cherblese sesh: fo sens 163 269 18,423 Ibs. 
ATES 3S. Re: er 15 60 bu. 
Wintyard, 5 2.5 eee 49 133 12,814 Ibs. 


Small Fruvbs ee eee a 904 1,136 
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Wheat 
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Fig. 28.— Cuart SHowrnG RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS 
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ALLEGANY COUNTY 


This is one of the southern tier of counties west of the center 
of the state. It has an area of 670,080 acres; from north to 
south it extends approximately thirty-seven miles, and from east 
to west thirty miles. The population is shown in the following 


table: 
POPULATION BY TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


ANITEO: .. ... 2 oe ee Poipu GEMCNCE. si he ac oho. t-te 1,061 
Allen (2.3). 56. ae 624 DiGranger Uf SE EG 709 
Alms, «2 2.2... 192; ¢ AALOVE NH: bree’ bis ere gE eeeS 752 
Almond, ..... dee Da ELIS Oe ie 2 eg 1,915 
SAMItY ..... nee 2,015 - Independence ........... TA rig 
Amdover :.....7tsmeeees Z.013> “iNew? Hudson’ (ple: 32 2: 762 
Angelica. ...:24, MERE ©: iS } Rushford jt setiges 004s 2 1,326 
Belfast... ... .. eee TAT Ce SGIOlg. 6.955. Foe. Ae BAe 1,064 
Birdsall ..... Tosser. - F) Le IRON Uy Se AS ST 506 
Bolivar . 77 21508 Wellsville V4.2.» 5,856 
Burs: ... 3p 1,289: 9 7 West Almondes® . 248294). 462 
Caneadea, 5 .0d< cueimart:.- ZO OVW 924 
Centerville’ {S2eeee =: « Slee Witbe seen cue aa 1,061 
Clarksville: {4242-2 22. 743 a 
Cuba: . 7 / ae eee. 22. 2,376 Total: 1 ROOM Bte) oF 40,216 
Friendshin,. gf <n a3" 2,050 ——————— 


*Belmont, in the town of Amity, is the county seat. 

| HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Allegany County was formed from Genesee County in 1806. 
It was named from the Allegheny River, and the word is of Seneca 
origin, meaning “crane.” Its first white visitor — although as 
a captive — was Mary Jemison, the famous “ white woman of the 
Genesee.” The two western tiers of towns in this county were 
included in the Holland land purchase, and the remaining part 
belonged to the Morris reserve. 

Settlement in the county began at about 1800. The rich lands 
to the north attracting so much attention, the development of 
this county was very slow for many years. The construction of 
the Genesee Valley Canal and of the Erie Railroad gave an 
impulse to improvement and offered an opportunity to convey 
the rich products of the extensive pine forests to a profitable 
market. 

[107] 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

After the land had been partly cleared by the production of 
ashes, lumbering began and continued for many years to be the 
leading industry. As the primitive pine forests disappeared the 
business of the county became more and more exclusively agri- 
cultural. From about 1827 to 1835 there were many changes of 
location among the settlers in some sections, which, to a certain 
extent, resulted in a new set of inhabitants with a decided 
improvement in the general thrift and intelligence of the people. 
Farming then began to be conducted in a more thorough and 
systematic manner. Grains were produced, sheep and cattle were 
raised, and butter and cheese were manufactured. 

At present, dairying is the principal agricultural business of 
practically the entire county, and most farms have comparatively 
large dairies. During the last few years increasing attention has _ 
been given to the production of grains in order to maintain the 
dairies. Beans are grown extensively, Hume leading in their 
production. Potatoes are grown in most localities, Andover pro- 
ducing the greatest amount. Considerable attention is given to 
the poultry business in many sections. Hay is extensively raised 
and large shipments are annually sold in New York and Phila- 
delphia. In the two southern tiers of towns, with the exception 
of Genesee, the production of petroleum oil is of considerable 
importance and gives profitable results. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

The meteorological records here given for Allezany County were 
taken at Alfred at an elevation of 1,720 feet. The present observer 
is Professor J. N. Norwood. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are May 17 and September 24, respectively, giving a grow- 
ing season of 130 days. 

The following table, compiled from observations covering the 
period 1899 to 1916, shows both normal and extreme temperatures 
and precipitation: 
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RecorpD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT ALFRED 


‘TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 Bas 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- |—————_ | || Average | ——-————__| average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees| Year |Degrees| Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 
January...... 23.6 60 | 1890 | —22 | 1914 3.17} 3.00 | 1911 16.6 
February..... 22.3 60 | 1890 | —21 | 1899 2.24 1.30 | 1894 14.8 
March........| 29.4 70 | 1894 | —10 | 1891 2.85 2.40 | 1900 13.4 
Anes x « 43.7 84 | 1896* 8 | 1898 2.92 2.10 | 1894 6.9 
1 54.9 92 | 1911 22 | 1911 3.95 2.20 | 1893 0.1 
A 63.5 96 | 1895 28 | 1913 3.09 SK 00) (Ce OG) fa 
Li ee 67.5 98 | 1911 35 | 1898 3.57 Py AU AIA Wai bot het bea ie 
August....... 65.3| 94|1899| 38 | 18996*|| 3.72| 2.50 | 1893 | ...... 
September. 59.7 92 | 1913 Q2GulrOLUAly ool |) 423451) 1890) |... 58 
October...... 47.6 82 | 1891 18 | 1895 3.08 | 2.91 | 1896 0.6 
November. ...| 36.2 70} 1901 |} —1 | 1891 Quo 1.98 | 1899 8.2 
December..... 25.9 60 | 1901 | —16 | 1899 2.13 1.50 | 1894* 14.5 
WEARS © ss 5iic 45.0 4.34 | 1890 (onl 


98 | 1911 | —22 | 1914 || 37.22 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface is mostly an upland, the ridges being broken by 
the deep valleys of the streams. The highest summits, in the 
southern part, are 500 to 800 feet above the valleys and 2,000 
to 2,500 feet above tide. The slopes are usually too steep for 
profitable cultivation. Toward the north the county becomes less 
mountainous and spreads out into a hilly region. The Genesee 
River flows northeast through the county, forming a deep valley 
bordered by abrupt hillsides. The main ridges, which are parallel 
to the river and about ten miles distant, form watersheds that 
divide the waters flowing north from those flowing south. The 
streams east of the east ridge are tributaries of the Susquehanna 
and those west of the west ridge flow into the Allegheny. 

The rocks of the county belong to the shales and sandstones 
of the Portage and Chemung groups. In various localities the 
sandstone furnishes an excellent building material, and in Rush- 
ford it is quarried for grindstones. The soil on the uplands is 
generally a heavy clay, frequently stony. In the valleys the soil 
is mostly a gravelly loam and alluvium, 
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DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 


Aurrep: The surface is generally hilly, broken by narrow 
valleys. 

The highest summits are 500 to 800 feet above the streams. 
Caneadea Creek is the principal stream. The soil on the hills is 
a clay or shaly loam, and in the valleys a gravelly loam. 


Products: Dairy products, oats, hay, potatoes, batley, and 
buckwheat. 
The average value of farm land is $55 an acre. 


Auten: The surface is a hilly upland divided into ridges by the 
valleys of the streams. The highest summits are 500 to 700 feet 
above the valleys. Wigwam Creek, a tributary of the Genesee, is 
the principal stream. The soil on the uplands is clay underlaid 
by hardpan. In the valleys it is a gravelly loam and alluvium. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, oats, barley, and buckwheat. 
The average value of farm land is $16 an acre. 


Arma: The surface is broken and mountainous. Honeoye 
Creek and its branches, which flow through deep narrow ravines, 
form the drainage of-the town. The soil on the uplands is a clayey 
and sandy loam. In the valleys it is a gravelly loam and alluvium. 


Products: Oats, barley, buckwheat, dairy products, potatoes, 
and oil. 
The average value of farm land is $41 an acre. 


Atmonp: The surface is mostly an upland separated into dis- 
tinct ridges by the deep valleys of Canisteo River and smaller 
streams. The highest summits are 500 to 800 feet above the val- 
leys. The soil is a gravelly and clayey loam. 


Products: Dairy products, potatoes, poultry, oats, and garden 
truck. 
The average value of farm land is $27 an acre. 


Amity: The surface is hilly and broken, the summits rising 
500 to 800 feet above the valleys. The Genesee River and its 


Fic. 29— VIEW IN VALLEY WEST OF ANDOVER, ALLEGANY COUNTY 


Fic. 30.— Farm LAND NEAR BELVIDERE 
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-tributaries are the principal streams, the valleys of which are 
narrow and bordered by steep hillsides. The soil is principally a 
clayey and sandy loam. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, grain, beans, and buckwheat. 
The average value of farm land is $60 an acre. 


Anpover: The surface is very hilly, Dyke Creek and its 
tributaries forming the principal drainage. The soil is chiefly a 
heavy loam resting on hardpan. 

Products: Potatoes, dairy products, oats, hay, and buck- 
wheat. 
The average value of farm land is $64 an acre. 


Ancetica: The surface is a hilly upland broken by the deep 
ravines of streams. Genesee River and its tributary, Angelica 
Creek, are the principal streams. On the uplands the soil is a 
clayey loam; in the valleys it is gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products, barley, oats, hay, buckwheat, and 
beans. 
The average value of farm land is $42 an acre. 


Brtrast: The surface is a hilly upland separated into dis- 
tinct ridges which rise 600 to 800 feet above the streams. The 
Genesee River flows across the northeast corner, receiving the 
waters of Black and White creeks. The soil is a clayey loam on 
the hills and a gravelly loam in the valleys. 

Products: Dairy products, hay and grain, and beans and 
peas for canning. 
The average value of farm land is $54 an acre. 


Brrosatt: The surface is principally a hilly upland sepa- 
rated into several distinct ridges. The declivities are usually very 
abrupt, the highest summits rising from 500 to 800 feet above the 
valleys. Black Creek is the principal stream. The soil is a clayey 
loam underlaid by hardpan. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, grain, and beans. 
The average value of farm land is $15 an acre. 
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Borrvar: The surface is a broken mountainous upland, in 
some parts too steep for profitable cultivation. The soil on the 
hills is a reddish clayey loam and in the valleys a gravelly loam. 

Products: Hay, dairy products, grain, buckwheat, and oil. 
The average value of farm land is $80 an acre. 


Burns: The surface is very hilly and broken, the highest sum- 
mits being 400 to 700 feet above the valleys. Canaseraga Creek 
is the principal stream. 

Products: Potatoes, beans, dairy products, hay, and grain. 
The average value of farm land is $60 an acre. 


Canraprea: The surface is divided into two ridges by the 
Genesee River which flows north through the town. Caneadea and 
Crawford creéks flow into the Genesce River from the west. The 
soil on the highlands is a gravelly and a clayey loam, and in the 
valleys a gravelly loam and alluvium. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, beans, grain, and some 
winter wheat. 
The average value of farm land is $64 an acre. 


Crentervitte: The surface is a moderately hilly upland. Six 
Town Creek and its branches form the principal drainage. The 
soil is a heavy clayey loam. 


Products: Dairy products, potatoes, beans, hay, and grain. 
The average value of farm land is $21 an acre. 


CrarksvitteE: The surface is a mountainous upland divided 
into several steep ridges by the narrow valleys of the streams. The 
highest streams are 700 to 1,000 feet above the valleys. Dodges 
Creek and its branches form the principal drainage. The soil is 
generally a heavy clayey loam. 


Products: Dairy products, grain, hay, and oil. 
The average value of farm land is $24 an acre. 


Cusa: The surface is a broken and mountainous upland 
divided into irregular ridges by the narrow valleys of the streams, 
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Oil Creek and its branches form the principal drainage. The soil 
is a clayey and gravelly loam. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, and grain. 
The average value of farm land is $80 an acre. 


Frrenpsuip: The surface is broken by high mountainous ridges, 
the summits of which are 600 to 800 feet above the valleys. Van 
Campens Creek and its branches are the principal streams. The 
soil is a clayey and gravelly loam. 


Products: Dairy products, oats, barley, hay, and some winter 
wheat. 
The average value of farm land is $59 an acre. 


GENESEE: The surface is very broken and mountainous, and 
the highest summits are 1,000 to 1,400 feet above the valleys. The 
Little Genesee and other streams flow through narrow ravines. 
The soil is a sandy and clayey loam. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, and grain. 
The average value of farm land is $40 an acre. 


GranceR: The surface is a hilly upland divided into several 
distinct ridges. Genesee River, which forms a portion of the 
western boundary, is bordered by abrupt hillsides 600 to 800 feet 
high. The soil is a clayey loam on the hills and a gravelly loam in 
the valleys. 


Products: Grain, potatoes, beans, and dairy products. 
The average value of farm land is $28 an acre. 


Grove: The surface is a hilly upland divided into several 
distinct ridges. Chautauqua valley lies in the eastern part and 
branches of Black and Canaseraga creeks form the principal 
drainage. The soil on the hills is a clayey loam underlaid by 
hardpan, and in the valleys it is a gravelly loam. 

Products: Grain, potatoes, beans, dairy products, and some 
winter wheat. 
The average value of farm land is $22 an acre, 
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Hume: The surface is a hilly upland. The Genesee River 
flows through the southeast corner and forms a portion of the east- 
ern boundary. Along this stream abrupt hills rise to a height of 
400 to 700 feet. The other principal streams are Six Town and 
Cold creeks. The soil is a gravelly and clayey loam. 


Products: Potatoes, dairy products, beans, grain, and hay. 
The average value of farm land is $67 an acre. 


INDEPENDENCE: The surface is a mountainous upland broken 
by deep narrow valleys. Above these valleys the highest summits 
rise 800 to 1,200 feet. The soil is principally a gravelly loam with 
sections of sand. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, grain, potatoes, and oil. 
The average value of farm land is $35 an acre. 


New Honson: The surface is a hilly upland broken by the 
valleys extending northeast and southwest. The principal stream 
is Black Creek. The soil is a gravelly or clayey loam. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, and grain. 
The average value of farm land is $27 an acre. 


Rusurorp: The surface is a hilly upland divided into two 
parts by Caneadea Creck, which flows east through the center. 
The valleys of several smaller streams tributary to this creek 
divide the highlands into narrow ridges. The soil is a shaly loam 
underlaid by hardpan. 


Products: Dairy products, grain, hay, and fruit. 
The average value of farm land is $31 an acre. 


Scio: The surface is a mountainous upland, the highest sum- 
mits being 700 to 1,000 feet above the valleys. The streams are 
Genesee River and Knight and Vandemark creeks. The soil is 
principally a sandy loam. 


Products: Dairy products, grain, hay, some wheat, and oil. 
The average value of farm land is $39 an acre. 
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Warp: The surface is a hilly upland, the highest summits 
being 500 to 800 feet above the valleys. The principal streams are 
Philips and Vandemark creeks. The soil is a clayey loam on the 
hill and a gravelly loam in the valleys. 


Products: Dairy products, grain, hay, and buckwheat. 
The average value of farm land is $14 an acre. 


WettsvitteE: The surface is broken and mountainous, the 
highest summits being 800 to 1,200 feet above the valleys. The 
declivities are generally too steep for profitable cultivation. The 
principal streams are Genesee River and Dyke and Chenunda 
ereeks, which flow through deep narrow valleys. The soil is gen- 
erally a sandy loam. 

Products: Dairy products, potatoes, hay, grain, and oil. 
The average value of farm land is $202 an acre. 


West Atmonp: The surface is a broken elevated upland. The 
principal streams are Angelica, Black, Phillips and Karr Valley 
creeks, all of which flow in narrow ravines bordered by steep hill- 
sides. The soil is generally a clayey loam underlaid by hardpan. 

Products: Grain, dairy products, and hay. 
The average value of farm land is $15 an acre. 


Wriittne: The surface is a broken and mountainous region, 
the highest summits being 800 to 1,200 feet above the valleys. 
The streams are Genesee River and several creeks, all flowing in 
narrow valleys bordered by steep declivities. The soil is a clayey 
and sandy loam. 

Products: Dairy products, hay, potatoes, grain, and oil. 
The average value of farm land is $31 an acre. 


Wirt: The surface is a wild mountainous upland divided 
into three general ridges extending north and south. The streams 
are headwaters of Van Campens, Little Genesee, and Dodges 
creeks. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, grain, and oil. 
The average value of farm land is $42 an acre. 
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MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Rail and Flectric Roads 


Allegany County is traversed by four railroads which make 
numerous connections within or just outside the borders of 
Allegany County. 

Two lines of the Erie pass through the county, converging 
at Hornell in Steuben County and also in the western part of 
the town of Cuba, Allegany County. 

The Pittsburg, Shawmut and Northern Railroad extends from 
northeast to southwest across the county terminating in Steuben 
County at both Hornell and Wlralen, and in Cattaraugus County 
at Olean. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad between Olean and Rochester 
passes northeast through this county west of the center. 

The Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh between Salamanca 
and Rochester crosses the extreme northwestern corner of the 
town of Centerville. 

The old lines of the New York: and Pennsylvania run from 
Pennsylvania northeast to Canisteo, crossing the southeastern 
part of Allegany County. The road is not in use at the present 
time, nor is the Buffalo and Susquehanna, which extends from 
Pennsylvania northwest to Wellsville. 

An electric road exiends from Cattaraugus County through 
the towns of Genesee and Bolivar to the village of Bolivar. 


Improved Highways 


An improved highway leading through the southern tier of 
counties runs from Hornell, Steuben County, through Wellsville, 
Scio, Belmont, Belvidere, Friendship, and Cuba, Allegany 
County, to Olean, Cattaraugus County. 

Short sections of macadam roads within the county are as 
follows: From Wellsville to Hallsport; from Belvidere to 
Transit Bridge, thence east to Angelica and northwest to Belfast, 
from which point when completed it will extend as far as Hume 
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in the northern part of the county; from Friendship to Little 
Genesee; from Cuba south to Obi, and north to Seymour; from 
Rushford to East Rushford. 
There are in the county 117 miles of completed improved 
highways, with nine miles additional under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 


Potatoes produced in Allegany County are sold principally at 
the following marketing centers: Andover, Fillmore, Almond, 
Alfred Station, Wellsville, and Beimont. Large quantities of 
hay are shipped from the county, the principal markets for 
which are New York and Philadelphia. 


Within Allegany County are about fifty milk establishments, 
mostly cheese factories. Approximately one-quarter of the milk 
collected at these points is sold as market milk and cream, much 
of it being shipped outside of the county. American cheese is 
extensively manufactured, consuming about 40 per cent. of the 
milk collected, and amounting to nearly 5,000,000 pounds. Con- 
siderable condensed milk is also made. There is one canning 
factory in the county. 

The agricultural organizations of the county are as follows: 


Alfred Agricultural Association. 

Allegany County Agricultural Society. 

Allegany County Ayrshire Club. 

Allegany County Beekeepers’ Society. 

Allegany County Dairymen’s League. 

Allegany County Farm Bureau Association. 

Allegany County Grangers’ Cooperative Association. 
Allegany County National Farm Loan Association. 
Allegany County Poultry Association, 
Allegany-Steuben Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Club. 
Associated Poultry Breeders of Liberty. 

Centerville Cooperative Creamery. 

Central National farm Loan Association. 

Cuba Fair and Racing Association. 

Kast Friendship Farmers’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Granges: Pomona and twenty-two subordinate granges. 
Wellsville Fair Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
At Alfred is located Alfred University, which includes a 
New York State School of Agriculture. Approved courses of 
agriculture are given in the public schools at Almond and Belfast, 
the former including a course in home making. 
Schools affording suitable facilities for maintaining approved 
courses in high school and academic work are located at Alfred, 
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Allentown, Almond, Andover, Belfast, Belmont, Bolivar, Can- 
aseraga, Cuba, Fillmore, Friendship, Richburg, Rushford, Scio, 


and Angelica. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 
(Taken from U.S. Census of 1910) 


1910 


Tpand in Garment kere eerie ss sisi ex' > ines pltrane oem 585,615 acres 
INomber OF LAMA eo aeRO «aos uy ais Sie SEs crane one 4,937 
Per cent of farmelanG aM provediar.. 6... so vossive ov ote wee erie 63.8 
LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 
DUI) bs es SO A ene Oe SR PERS cn 3 Oe eh) 14,799,612 gal. 
DART (EB OUAS er ny OR bv. 0-0 «+ 6.5 +n ale sews Gils 12,859 gal. 
PSUMCCT AUTON e rePereOTeT Tse eos She es e's Crefetereie acamenstetetnte 426,311 Ibs. 
Batter produced i555. 3.0 ss. «owl ILL OLE, Bee ee 535,177 Ibs. 
CRBese DEON PE is 5 whic ace. uptit-t . 6 ote > eee ort ie 11,158 Ibs. 
CESSES L020 de Sa OP 8 SP Ae 1,181,871 doz. 
UNE alates mrtin’ wae a g's)» au « sieve teenie ataln siaiacms a0 17,505 fleeces 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Number 
TIGIROS. « cbse pie y fob). } 4546). 0) opleee 61F- cet el prseeorate Epi one 13,542 
OU ES ee ee Oe MINS OAT ereee Stak 70,131 
EE REIT sig. o's aide 0.0 sv om oid hee Me ewes a lela mo © ele hiehs aisha aire 24,320 
RSSOVIL THCY p ete a c fal cs. io e.e0) clo le: ole ipnatapniauahminvey cela (ai elnidterana a Materarte trates 14,062 
ia Lis <0, es i Or AE RAINS 2p Or irae ere aad a A ot cre 187,579 
BEES 
Nambersot Colonies . Ae... .6). »\:s01s shee tae iets eyeeeeana asettee att ebie 5,620 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres Bushels 
OTT te eis are aicin.is @ a0 Gos 5.» 5.0, 05: c een eee 3,108 94,126 
HIE Gs acc eee. wows SENG 2, DTS RPYERE Weems ce eee 42,151 935,955 
STYLE SR oa a a peer i Fe eatin ete eae 1,467 28,147 
Bale) pra deinn ss oie ss sss enti a acces 2,270 39,080 
Buck whew semen nice cceisco'c cinco a3.0 2 > eRe eee 11,293 170,620 
RYO soos caus seo peteOL iN se. SUIS, Ae 346 6,385 
Acres Tons 
Hay and Forage. '...... Age pidiae a Jt Mita De 142,154 175,279 
Special Crops: Acres Quantity 
PODAtOBS.. ccc cc Sic Ra os oem devels ce Ae 13,412 1,631,123 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. 1,352 wcccnccnne 
Dry edible: beans... creme ween a5 5929 0's 392 5, 326 bu. 
9 270 bu. 


Dryipens SUVS Ud. SE Peta aie o's 2% 


Fruits: 
Apples 


Peaches and nectarines 


Pears 


Plums and prunes 


Cherries 
Quinces 
Grapes 

Small fruits 
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199, 084 trees 
341 trees 

10, 649 trees 
10, 420 trees 
6,019 trees 
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238, 385 bu. 
146 bu. 
6,571 bu. 
1,883 bu. 
985 bu. 


85 trees 10 bu. 
857 vines 17, 822 lbs. 
31 acres 72, 359 qts. 


PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 


(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


Number Number 
. Farms for which reports were received............. 4, 574 4, 561 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
MTOPRGS ANG. Mules oeret ei sie ccs See ao oes che 6 13, 115 12, 625 
Cattle’... c cs MEAS OO ts ties ee, Aah 62, 484 56, 326 
SL) un OP CERES. 602 CREA ier: CS. © OE eCRRCRS CER REPRESS Cae 14, 708 13, 322 
SWI”: .xis-ocettrdees ste oe tere biere eco ba etsie ere atard ee 7, 249 15 PA) 
POUL s wysrraucanert ay ee hier sire Re ehhh dot wtel ef Ure ered oa 206, 883 170, 920 
BEES 
Number ofj eqhamed poss titer ohicte tetas eS islets cre itelstent 5 2, 538 eile 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: Fe Siig Acres Bushels 
IGE situa syutea eee wee ue hiked ks kiss 2c 1, 844 1, 437 19, 656 
RENAE Hivialdwiktunter a tate imivete foci. s 4-0 37, 437 39, 725 915, 562 
RUSIEN, oie the ices Petar ee sire cle 3, 942 3, 643 53, 410 
MUGRWHER Re ig tet tlie. 11, 479 10, 167 108, 875 
Wheat >: (wintter)++e)o. iss. 4 eg 1,516 1, 785 31, 063 
Wheat--(spring)-~secesecsts chose os 154 606 6, 763 
HYyG+31 Sawcedeyaiebereideayyeitds bee o 468 599 10, 786 
1918 
Hay and Forage: dae Acres Yield 
Alfalfa... see sea e Le ti ets 1,613 1, 786 4,069 tons 
Other hay; cases ys tet ee 136, 386 132, 812 164, 167 tons 
Corn (ensilageiys cen 440 5 o3! 11, 045 8, 317 50, 253 tons 
Corn: (fodder\iemernr- pee iis Fe siescievs.« sve GEIODs, 4 tore) bot ats oy wise 
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1918 
7 o* 1917 eee 
Special Crops: Acres Acres Yield 
Field: beans’ . 49aeheree.. ces 3, 700 6, 031 50,737 bu. 
Osbhage 1:5... ved Gl ts. 156 220 2, 124 tons 
Potatoes... <aeee REE AP. ok. 8, 770 10, 546 766, 689 bu, 
Roots raised for stock food..... ........ 430. « 34:26 5 
Canning factory crops......... 10 181, v.25 3/5. see 
Other vegetables and garden 
CEOS Mey ets aA N Is. « fete wks wre ae 846 899) . SUM ASi aa 
Fruits: 
SASEN MPSS cools cl nas wire eheveeieiats 5, 754 7, 104 60, 780 bu. 
IPGERENERT Coc cs oe a Sowa es eaten J 26 39 42 bu. 
LADD 94 3 aa er ee a 52 120 2,073 bu. 
SS Se a ee ere 89 78 11, 395: Ibs. 
UG ie ststacte Cie 222 148 1, 942 Ibs. 
SOEPINI CESS erie a o's ,<.6 vs lovee eapR eee Bee 2 5 bu. 
SUPUITEXUUTCLY 2.5: ce! <) a) wie sete eaehenee Tey c 2 it 182 lbs. 
Parra YT UEGS 5c. cia. ccistes epee eeelene 109, TSO nck ante 
Acres as SESS ESEEESHGGGEGH ae anes eeasiaateantas pt tft 
Hay 134 598 ss geesvesessee 
a 
Oats 39,725 Fo 
Corn 13,409 as 
Potatoes 10,546 Cy SRSS SSESESESNS SSSSEEESS none 


Buckwheat | 10,167 
Fruits 7,631 
Beans 6,031 
Barley 3,643 
Wheat 2,391 FH 


Rye 599 


Fig. 31. CHartT SHOWING RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS IN ALLEGANY 
CouNTY 


BRONX COUNTY 


Bronx County lies in the southeastern part of the state and 
is bordered on the west by the Hudson River, and on the south 
by the Harlem River. It forms a part of the city of Greater 
New York, having been annexed to New York City in 1874. 
It was set off from Westchester as a separate county in 1912. 

The name is taken from the river flowing south through its center 
to Long Island Sound. The river itself was named in honor 
of Jonas Bronck, the first settler. In 1640 Bronck, with his 
wife and family, farm hands and their families, domestic 
servants, cattle, and miscellaneous goods, landed on Manhattan 
Island. As this island had been reserved for the private uses 
of the West India Company, he crossed the Harlem River and 
purchased 500 acres from the Indians. This property after- 
ward came into possession of the Morris family, and was the 
birthplace of Gouverneur Morris, the noted Revolutionary patriot. 

It is supposed that Anne Hutchinson and her family were 
the first white settlers of the Bronx after Jonas Bronck. 

The death of Nathan Hale is commemorated by a statue 
standing in City Hall Park near where the tragedy occurred. 

There are several parks within the borough of the Bronx, 
seventeen having distinct names and covering an area of 3,916 
acres. The three largest alone — Pelham Bay, Van Cortlandt, 
and Bronx — cover 3,608 acres. 

Two well-known universities, New York and Fordham, are 
located within the county. 

[121] 


BROOME COUNTY 
This county is located in the southern part of the state. Its 
average extent from north to south is approximately twenty-five 
miles, and from east to west thirty-five miles. It has an area 
of 451,200 acres. The population is shown in the following 
table: 
POPULATION BY CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 


(Census of 1915) 


*Binghamton (city) .... 53.668; Maine. ......06 oben 1,339 
BETROIT Ne eRe eet aah hoes 987. Nanticoke ...:. 2.0 eee 549 
Binghamton §... 52... .:. Yo.’ Santord -.\eeeeeeeeeee 2,805 
Grenango .xat lara.» sat 1;:273 «)) Triangle? ic: . gees 1,633 
ROGIGHUIIOPE ... < Bcdic us - 2525. TJnion., '.:: hee eee 15,236 
PIETY a oc Ne ev Poe 042 Vestal ..-- sep ee eee 1,688 
Packinson® ft) Mee 1222"? Windsor’ .. ..tee seer 2,384 
Bentonyi.-4; anette tt < ott 1,240 ———_—_- 
BP WOOO. .« o.0\a.0ds.04 off bes « 942 Total . cies tise oe 90,641 


IOS OS chek cam aialng So 1,477 
* Binghamton is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Broome County was set off from Tioga in 1806 and named 
for Lieutenant Governor John Broome. Binghamton received 
its name from William Bingham, the proprietor of a large patent 
of land. The Susquehanna valley, until after the Delawares had 
been conquered by the Iroquois, was the frontier territory between 
these two nations. For that reason there was no permanent 
Indian occupation until after the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when it was assigned to the Tuscaroras. 

During the Revolution the Indian villages in this section, forty- 
one in number, were destroyed by armies in command of Generals 
Sullivan and Clinton. The Indians had adopted some of the 
methods taught them by the white missionaries and had learned 
to depend more on agriculture than on hunting. They had not 
only corn fields, but gardens and apple orchards, and sometimes 
comfortable houses. The desirability and fertility of the land 


Nove: Binghamton has at present a population of about 66,000. 
[122] 
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in this locality attracted the soldiers, and after the return of 
peace they were not slow to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered for settlement in the Susquehanna valley. It is stated 
that 250 survivors of the Revolution came and made homes for 
themselves and families in the region we now call Broome 
County. 

The prosperity of the county was materially aided by the 
improvement of transportation facilities for heavy and bulky 
articles through the completion of the Chenango Canal, which 
connected with the Erie Canal at Utica and made possible direct 
communication with the settlements east and west. Fortunately 
for commercial interests, the Albany and Susquehanna Railroad 
was opened before the Chenango Canal was abandoned. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 


The early settlers found lumbering as well as agriculture to 
be a profitable industry. The rivers of Broome County were 
famous waterways for log and lumber rafts. Saw mills were 
numerous in many sections, and a large part of their products 
were shipped down the river to markets in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. 

As the land was cleared it was turned to general agricultural 
purposes, and the fine grazing lands were found to present excel- 
lent opportunities for the raising of cattle and sheep. 

The present types of farming followed in Broome County may 
be classed as general, dairy, and trucking for the local markets. 
Most of the hill farmers keep live stock, including dairy cattle, 
and derive their incomes chiefly from this source, but also from 
the sale of potatoes, hay, and buckwheat, and occasionally from 
fruits. On a considerable number of farms the receipts from 
wholesale milk are the main sources of cash income. Besides the 
milk consumed in the city and villages, considerable quantities 
are sent out over the three railroad systems, chiefly to New 
York City. 

In the river valleys truck farming is practiced on some of the 
best soils, but the annual production of vegetables and fruits is 
not sufficient to supply the local needs throughout the year. Most 
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of the truck farmers are prosperous, and some of the general 
farmers add one or more truck crops to their sources of income 
with profit. 

As a source of cash income, poultry is important on many of 
the general farms. A few farmers make chickens their main 
source of income. Swine are few in number and are usually 
kept as a market for unsalable products and for a supply of meat 
for the farm family. Sheep are more numerous than swine, 
although they are not found on so many farms. 

Commercial and manufacturing interests are of considerable 
importance. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 


The meteorological station in Broome County is located west of 
Binghamton at an elevation of 790 feet, observations being con- 
ducted by the United States Weather Buon 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are May 6 and October 3, respectively, giving a growing 
season of 150 days. 

The following table, compiled from observations covering the 
period 1890-1916, shows both normal and extreme temperatures 
and precipitation: 


RECORD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT BINGHAMTON 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- |———————_-|_-_ || Average —————__ | average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees] Year |Degrees| Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 

January...... 24.1 70 | 1906 | —28 | 1893 2.34 1.91 | 1915 11.6 
February..... 22.6 61 | 1903 | —21 | 1908 2.30 1.93 | 1914 13.6 
March........| 32.4 80 | 1907 | —11 | 1900 2.81 1.94 | 1900 10.6 
Aprili scene 45.2 88 | 1915 15 | 1894 2.46 1.69 | 1898 2.2 

May oc bccas 56.9 94 | 1911 23 | 1903 3.19 2.24 | 1910 AW 
June. ee. 2. 65.2 95 | 1895 31 } 1913 3.10 2.47 || 19la Wy aero 
aA ee eee 69.9 98 | 1911 40 | 1898 3.34 4 319° OU SN eee 
AUPHEE a. eo tis 67.1 99 | 1916 35 | 1895 3.52 2.53, | 19035 eee 
September....| 61.6 94 | 1896 27 | 1904 2.97 2.08 | 1896" eee 

October...... 49.9 87 | 1905 17 | 1893 2.78 2.19 | 1896 ty 
November... .| 38.4 76 | 1909 5 | 1895 1.98 | 2.21 | 1910 4.9 
December..... 27.9 68 | 1914 | —18 | 1894 2.39 2.36 | 1901 10.7 
Vearstisri?. 2 46.8 99 | 1916 | —28 | 1893 |} 33.18 4.19 |} 1915 53.6 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The surface is generally diversified, consisting of rolling and 
hilly uplands, broad river intervales, and the valleys of small 
streams. The hills in the center and west are rounded and arable 
to their summits. The narrow valleys that break the continuity 
of the ridges are bordered by gradually sloping hillsides. The 
valleys of the Susquehanna and the Chenango are narrow at the 
upper part of the course, gradually expanding into broad intervales. 
The valley of the Delaware on the eastern border is narrow, and 
is bordered by steep hills, as are also the valleys of the Tioughnioga 
and the Otselic. The highest land is in the southern part, where 
the highest points rise from 1,600 to 1,800 feet. The soil along 
the river intervales is generally very fertile, consisting of deep 
sandy and gravelly loam mixed with disintegrated slate and 
vegetable mold. The narrow valleys of the small streams are 
also fertile. 

The soil on the hills in the north and west consists principally 
of gravelly loam intermixed with clay and disintegrated shale and 
is well adapted to grazing. The sides of the hills in the south and 
east are similar, but their summits are generally covered with 
clay and hardpan. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 


Bincuamton: ‘The surface is hilly in the south, while the 
northern part embraces the wide intervales extending along the 
Susquehanna and Chenango rivers at and near their junction. 
The hills are 300 to 400: feet above the river and are generally 
arable to their summits. The soil in the valley is a deep rich 
alluvial and gravelly loam. On the hills it is a fine quality of 
slaty loam. 

Products: Milk and potatoes. 
The average value of farm land is $15 an acre. 


Barxer: The surface consists of a high broken plateau, 
divided by the valley of the Tioughnioga River. The hillsides are 
in some places very steep, while the summits spread out into a 
broken region. The valley of the Tioughnioga River is very nar- 
row, but is excellent land. Halfway Brook flows through a narrow 
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valley in the eastern part of the town. In the valleys the soil 
is a rich alluvium and gravelly loam; that on the hills is a clayey 
loam mixed with disintegrated slate and shale. 

Products: Milk, potatoes, and hay. 

The average value of farm land is $20 an acre. 


Cuenanco: The surface includes the intervale of the Chenango 
River — also several high ridges extending in a north and south 
direction and separated by the narrow valleys of small streams. 
The hills rise from 300 to 600 feet above the valleys. Castle and 
Cattle creeks, tributaries of the Chenango River, are the principal 
streams. On the hills in the north the soil is a gravelly loam 
mixed with disintegrated slate and underlaid by hardpan; further 
south it becomes a deeper and richer gravelly loam. It is produc- 
tive, but from its moist character has been largely devoted to 
grazing. 

Products: Milk, buckwheat, potatoes, hay, and truck crops. 
The average value of farm land is $35 an acre. 


Corrsvitte: The surface consists principally of a high broken 
upland divided by the deep valley of the Susquehanna River. The 
summits of the uplands rise from 400 to 700 feet above the val- 
leys. In the valleys the soil is a deep, fertile, gravelly loam. On 
the summits of the hills it is generally clay and slate. 

Products: Milk, potatoes, hay, and buckwheat. 
The average value of farm land is $15 an acre. 


Conxiin: The surface consists of the fine broad intervale of 
the Susquehanna River and the high broken uplands on the west. 
The summits of the hills are 400 to 600 feet above the valleys, 
and the slopes are very steep. Little Snake Creek, which flows 
through the southern part, has a narrow valley bordered by steep 
hills. The soil on the hills is hard clay and gravelly loam largely 
intermixed with slate. In the valleys the soil is a deep rich 
alluvium and gravelly loam. 

Products: Milk, potatoes, hay, buckwheat, oats, and truck 
crops. 
The average value of farm land is $30 an acre. 


Fic. 32.— Cows AT PASTURE IN TOWN OF CHENANGO, BROOME COUNTY 


Fic. 33.— Hay Crop IN Town oF UNION, BROOME CoUNTY 
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Dickinson: The surface consists of the valley of the Chenango 
River on the east and a hilly, broken region in the west. The soil 
on the hills is a gravelly loam mixed with slate; in the valleys it 
is alluvium. 


Products: Milk, buckwheat, potatoes, hay, and truck crops. 
The average value of farm land is $30 an acre. 


Kirxwoop: The surface includes the fine broad valley of. the 
Susquehanna and the uplands on the east. The hills rise more 
gradually than on the west side of the river, reaching a height of 
from 400 to 600 feet. The soil on the hills is a hard clay and 
gravelly loam largely intermixed with slate. In the valley it is a 
deep rich alluvium and gravelly loam. 


Products: Mulk and potatoes. 
The average value of farm land is $20 an acre. 


Liste: The surface is mostly a hilly and broken upland 
divided by the valley of Tioughnioga River. The hills rise in 
steep slopes from 400 to 700 feet above the river. Dudley Creek 
flows east through the center, its narrow valley breaking the con- 
tinuity of the west ridge. In the valleys the soil is a rich gravelly 
loam, while on the hills it is largely clay and slaty gravel under- 
laid by hardpan. 


Products: Milk, potatoes, and hay. 
The average value of farm land is $23 an acre. 


Marne: The surface consists of ranges of hills divided by sev- 
eral narrow valleys generally extending north and south. The 
principal streams are Nanticoke, Bradley, and Croker creeks. 
The soil is a gravelly loam largely intermixed with the underlying 
slate. 


Products: Milk, buckwheat, potatoes, oats, and poultry. 
The average value of farm land is $23 an acre. 


Nanticoxe: The surface consists of an upland broken by 
narrow ravines. The highest hills are from 1,200 to 1,400 feet 
above tide. The town is drained principally by the two branches 
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of Nanticoke Creek, which flows south through the center. 
The soil on the hills is a slaty loam underlaid by hardpan. 


Products: Milk, buckwheat, potatoes, oats, and hay. 
The average value of farm land is ‘$15 an acre. 


Fenton: The surface consists of a high rolling upland on the 
east bank of Chenango River. The Chenango valley is very nar- 
row, the hills rising abruptly to an elevation of 500 to 700 feet 
above the river. Page Brook flows south through the center of 
the town, dividing the uplands into two distinct ridges. The soil 
in the valleys is a fine rich gravelly loam and alluvium. On the 
hills it is a clayey and slaty loam underlaid by hardpan. 


Products: Milk, hay, and potatoes. 
The average value of farm land is $22 an acre. 


Sanrorp: The surface is principally occupied by the high, 
mountainous range between the Delaware and Susquehanna rivers. 
The summits rise from 600 to 900 feet above the valley, .and the 
declivities are generally very steep. The narrow valley of Oquaga 
Creek, which flows south through the center of the town, separates 
the highlands into two parts. In the valleys the soil is a fertile 
gravelly loam; on the hills it is a cold clayey loam underlaid by 
hardpan. 


Products: Milk, buckwheat, oats, and potatoes. 
The average value of farm land is $25 an acre. 


TriancLtE: The surface consists of a hilly broken upland 
divided by the valleys of Otselie River and Halfway Brook. The 
summits of the hills are 300 to 500 feet above the valleys. The 
soil is generally a gravelly loam. 


Products: Milk, potatoes, and hay. 
The average value of farm land is $20 an acre. 


Union: The surface consists of the Susquehanna intervale 
and the hilly region to the north. The highlands are nearly 
centrally divided by the deep valley of Nanticoke Creek. In the 
valley the soil consists of mixed clay, sand, gravelly loam, and 
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alluvium, and is very productive. The hills, which have a rich 
soil of slaty and gravelly loam, are cultivated to their summits. 
Products: Milk, potatoes, hay, and truck crops. 
The average value of farm land is $35 an acre. 


Vestat: The surface consists of the Susquehanna River inter- 
vale and the hilly region immediately south of it. Big Choconut 
Creek flows north through the center. The soil on the hills is a 
fine quality of slaty loam, and in the valleys it is a deep rich, 
gravelly loam and alluvium. 

Products: Milk, hay, potatoes, and buckwheat. 
The average value of farm land is $20. on the hills; in the 
valleys it ranges from $30 to $75 an acre. 


Winpsor: The surface includes the valley of the Susquehanna 
and the high ridges on either side. On the east side of the valley 
the hills rise from 400 to 800 feet above the river, culminating 
in several sharp ridges. On the west the hills are generally less 
elevated, although the highest summits attain an elevation equal 
to those on the east. Oquaga Hill in the northeast is one of the 
the highest peaks. The soil is a deep, rich, gravelly loam in the 
valleys and a slaty loam underlaid by clay aud hardpan on the 
hills. 

Products: Milk, potatoes, hay, and buckwheat. 
The average value of farm land is $26 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Rail and Electric Roads 


The Erie road enters the town of Sanford from Delaware 
County and takes a bend, which passes through Susquehanna and 
Greatbend in Pennsylvania. It again enters the county in the 
southern part of Kirkwood and extends through Binghamton to 
the west. 

The main line of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
enters the county from Pennsylvania and extends along the val- 
ley of the Susquehanna through Binghamton and west into Tioga 
County. 

| 5 
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Other lines of this road connecting with the main line at Bing- 
hamton and forming a junction at Chenango Forks in the town of 
Chenango extend — one to Utica, and the other through Cortland 
and Syracuse to Oswego. 

The Delaware and Hudson from Albany branches at Nineveh, 
one line reaching Binghamton and one turning south into Pennsyl- 
vania. An electric road traverses the section between Bingham- 
ton and Union. 


Improved Highways 

Improved highways extend from Binghamton as follows: 

1. North through Whitney Point to Upper Lisle. 

2. North and east into Chenango County, a branch at Port 
Crane extending to Chenango Forks and to Greene in Chenango 
County. 

3. Southeast to Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
branching to the east and extending across the county into Dela- 
ware County. 

Between Windsor and Harpersville another road connects the 
second and third roads mentioned. 

4. Southeast to Corbettsville and west to Owego. 

From Union an improved highway extends north to Whitney 
Point. 

There are in the county 141 miles of completed improved high- 
ways with 17 miles additional under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 

Binghamton, which is the principal local market, is a railroad 
center at the junction of the Susquehanna and Chenango rivers. 
In addition to a large trade in coal, lumber, and flour, it has 
extensive manufactures. A state hospital is located here. 

The neighboring points of Johnson City and Endicott furnish 
excellent marketing facilities. At both of these places the manu- 
facture of shoes is a rapidly growing business. A public market 
is maintained at Johnson City throughout the entire year, being 
open three days a week. At Endicott and Binghamton public 
markets are open during the summer season. Surplus farm 
produce raised in Broome County finds a ready market in Scrame 
ton, Wilkes-Barre, and New York. 
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Of the milk collected at the milk establishments in Broome 

County two-thirds is sold as market milk or cream. About 20 

per cent. of the milk is manufactured into condensed and evapor- 

ated milk, amounting to nearly 10,000,000 pounds. Malted 
milk is manufactured to some extent. 


The agriculture organizations of the county are as follows: 


Binghamton Industrial Exposition. 

Binghamton, Johnson City, and Endicott Milk Producers’ Association. 
Broome County Agricultural Society. 

Broome County Beekeepers’ Association. 

Broome County Dairymen’s League. 

Broome County Farm Bureau Association. 

Broome County National Farm Loan Association. 
Broome County Sheep Owners’ Association. 
Granges: Pomona and twelve subordinate granges. 
Lisle Cooperative Association, Inc. 

Whitney Point Cooperative Dairymen’s Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
Approved courses in agriculture and home making are given 
in the high school at Endicott. Eight additional schools in the 
county -are registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
an improved course in high school and academic work, located at 
the following points: Binghamton, Chenango Forks, Deposit, 
Johnson City, Lisle, Endicott, Whitney Point, and Windsor. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U.S. Census of 1910) 


MER TEET VEHESE V0, 4s 0s, 5 Wal PPR Rs Bhs Does tae tae 411,475 acres 
NEI TACS te RE DERI: 4 eciiev sd.) adcncierh octave cit een ONS oi oad Aiotnt ete 4,017 
Ber cent of farm land improved... a2 2> eras. caaaeicsee < 73.4 


ROEERGIG:. §= 2, SOURIS © 5.2. ste s cree] Be che ee rat eas 11, 381, 529 gal. 
Gt SS Bk Se ei en I cic Pag be 2,213 gal. 
ERROR. Sto Te ss eit dare es Shine aetitora tte s 547, 404 Ibs. 
LRT EOE Foe ee ENA Y 2 5 ere 410, 291 Ibs. 
Cae od... hhagee bosleree nese cna cele none: 2,964 Ibs. 
Pie Ne ee ee ae Ae Fee 1, 318,670 doz. 


Witela aes... «aiid saya ek s 4 ahalediagee es 5, 645 fleeces 


Number 
EROPROS + 5 ccc oF ae IRE Sa ae eS oes Sees Set dos 8, 672 
Gautitle: > >" .. “St ee ae taro See kane sere be hoya oe 45, 620 
SREP 2 2s. 2 2 a 5 oy oe alee aeRO 2 ony wie} oa ds diate ew iele see 9,600 
SHENG iiss 's 2s FARR ee ee EERE blew icences tadubiisnee cd 7,615 


Patel YS Se gi TSS Aa ee SR ee ee a red « demtaninen wee <icaa 184, 377 
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BEES 
Number, of: coloniesic: sccm caeeies cee a hes axe oh, has o> > pee 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals Acres 
CONS 65.5 oss tle Oo pi ET aes tee chides 2, 742 
Oo OE on See ee oS ee 12, 950 
WUSRORS <u Or eee EPR cc cu aes cas ee 211 
BRECy) then eee OME ems ts SIT CLES 57 
BCE WNCRE Coeaee cae eee ec e tees cee eh bee 7,894 
VEN whe acetal caret tein ETS a is clined di pumoees, Fs As 745 
Acres 
aaae, ME. SI ee eM ogc abs ccs ce oh os oe 108, 135 
Special crops: Acres 
LS PUES 1 fay aR BA eb, 3, ea, Stag pr 7, 106 
Vegetables, other than potatoes............... 1, 4467 ee 
auues eeu TIRIER gh) SI isc hy con's xe weld pia » 10 
oo fo gE £28 Ee a AL i nO a 2 
Fruits: 
CN et a Een ae Asi ing o's sip 0 0 -,° 115, 582 trees 
Tekches and MECURTINES - 2.5 Loe SSeS! 1, 420 trees 
Beare k . 24 TRH ASE). | fakes eid 9,262 trees 
Ps ARO eATONES «oon kei acueie 2 ties. 8,901 trees 
GSE ET ee oe Bes seme .. 11, 094 trees 
Qammices:, . 0. =~ sepehe = sea Se ye Soe S13 «5s 35 trees 
SATIIEE onic = te eee > Soy eens bs pe + + 4,922 vines 
SimgeeTHte Sor Seat bnehislee aS ess 146 acres 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) ae 
1 
Number 
Farms for which reports were received.............. 3,915 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
1917 
Number 
Biovies: Axil Pariyilerss 2 ee ree tet int ht o os or cs oro: oie 8, 667 
Satie: Aero Sr eae ore ee nielnls o.oo e ss due 44, 610 
Sheep. 2s ous o swale sis bit bie Reems = Ny Ss ei DI Ed. 5, 584 
RS cc. So sn cre ee Ebi sae tee so 4, 728 
a Ss nc. 188, 204 
BEES 
Colonies sete eee rete ee ee 1, 817 


3. 312 


Bushels 
85, 215 
278,170 
4, 497 
1, 842 
154, 982 
12, 244 


Tons 


113, 789 


Quantity 
708, 114 bu. 


142, 037 bu. 
472 bu. 
6,498 bu. 
3,524 bu. 

3, 054 bu. 

4 bu. 
94,653 Ibs, 
298, 871 qts. 


1918 
Number 


3, 400 


1918 
Number 


7, 242 
41, 664 
4, 189 
4,194 
143, 410 


1, 700 
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SELECTED CROPS 


1918 
1917 — 
Cereals: Acres Acres Yield 
BERNESE © 6:5) <s:'a: ara) nice anata te eee ele aes = ass 1, 455 1,680 30,461 bu. 
OBES 655: qcog fa oid 8 aes ee ae a a heT 14, 171 12,059 251, 923 bu. 
PPREIGY ow oe calc: <= ¢ sae eins 3 = 325 359 3, 750 bu. 
RG WHEHI = 50. . <.5.s San BRE ise esis « 5, 988 5,478 65, 183 bu. 
Winoat (winter)... [22:4 wees. SS. 737 488 6, 664 bu. 
Wiheatetapping) = .:.:. see - mart - + 123 285 2, 866 bu. 
2") ee fet ae 634 717 7, 042 bu. 
Hay and forage: 
RIE «ss \5'. « inmate ain a> <= 229 4s9 1,183 tons 
Other hay ...<-ce2sesseeaea- ee = 82, 489 75,419 87,443 tons 
erm (ensilage) ....- 2-1 9nenes- 4, 897 3,538 23,571 tons 
on) et ges Fi Cee ge ae 1.493) 40-7 eeu 
Special crops: 
Bield beans . 2 Ghee seen 279 346 1,266 bu. 
Gapbage’. j.. <2 ssa setae ee 738 325 2,121 tons 
Potamoes,. 5 28. dagen css see 5, 230 6, 363 293, 267 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food..... ........ NGG) 2.2 SE 
Canning factory crops.......... 86 108)» 332. SSF 
Other vegetables and gardeni crops 751 7 iE: ee eer eases 
Fruits: 
PPMPICH 2.1. «as saa hs =m = ets 3, 609 4, 351 75, 288 bu. 
Peaenes) |) da foes ces oe Soke 53 48 191 bu. 
Lacs ae ere ARMY Ob contin sy 83 88 2,663 bu. 
LE Cris eee peeing ee ieee © 44 74 24, 250 Ibs 
OHEITICR v.05 os. as 30) dye ape aa 66 65 60, 420 lbs 
PYRE oiins- o'o ao aes a eae es 51 3 2,700 lbs. 
Sirrh [ph a 71 a ee aOR ee 246 DOR Fhe Vee 2) Se 
SEER ER ESEE RR SRS Eee Se 
SeGGeSeeeeananneae 
aad ae seeeesnsceses 
Oats 
Corn 
Potatoes 
Buckwheat 
Fruits 
Wheat 
Rye 


Fig. 34. CoHart SHowine RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS 
In Broome County 


CATTARAUGUS COUNTY 


This county lies in the southern tier, and, with the exception of 
Chautauqua, is the most southwesterly county in the state. It 
has an area of 859,520 acres. Its extent from north -to south is 
approximately thirty-four miles, and from east to west thirty- 
eight miles. The population according to the census of 1915 is 
shown in the following table: 


POPULATION By CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


UCN OE Sn) aa 17,925 *Little Valley ....-2.0.. 1,836 
Salamanca (city) ....... 8370 Lyndon .......<39-0-ee 549 
PANES SO i ees B:306  Machias . «...../o. oer 1,575 
PAST OTU Met mock Nes i £594 Mansfield ..::..2gceeeee 867 
CBETOLCOMU Ge, . | vs weit atts e26e. Napoli... .:.....:9.keeee 783 
Sold: Spring’ so. = <wiele «0512 722... New Albion @:¢ 40. 0888 DAZ 
Conewango. ... sds. ace 142 Olean... ....< A072 eee 1,324 
1D i400) eae, 9 Cee L770 386—Ottomyrehtes V8 eee eee 839 
AA OSCE ne ses yroenl AES Geter 062,—.Perrysburgs vce ice-- aoe 1, 123 
11) Cee See S02 Persia xenteh< esic.ac a cieee 1,800 
Niicottyille. ...1.°.2... Peed Portville, ac Wines eee 2,455 
Farmbrayilie ..........% O76. Randolph, Gel esse. 2,578 
iad rel licks yia0 bb rn Slat Red House eae ee 700 
210 ge Sn ee 124... ‘Salamancaay: te eee cee 414 
Great Valley *........... Pb13 South Valley .........% 497 
sd alee ic. 2 oe cee ee TeOOG? “Yorkshire ie’. cn serie 1,639 
ELOINPRTEY) jes nthe est n)- oie 625 ——_—_- 
PBGRUG: S 7 oi... ase-. | eer 775 OURS vic wife in sector 72,756 
eon. [APE lee estes 925 ———[e 


* Little Valley, in this town, is the county seat 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Cattaraugus County was formed from Genesee in 1808. The 
name is of Seneca origin, signifying “where oozed mud falls.” 
The territory was included in that ceded by the Six Nations to 
the Holland Land Company. The first white settlement was 
made in 1798, when the Philadelphia Quakers established a mis- 
sion in the present town of South Valley. For three years these 


Note.— Olean has at present a population of 20,500, and Salamanca, 
9,000. 
[134] 
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people endeavored to improve the condition of the Indians; they 
then ceased their efforts, owing largely to the opposition of the 
noted chief Red Jacket. Im 1839, an attempt by the Holland 
Company to deprive the Senecas of their lands led the Indians to 
appeal to their former friends for aid, and in 1842, through the 
influence of the Quakers, 53,000 acres cf land were restored to 
the Indians. At the present time there is a school at Quaker 
Bridge in the town of Elko which is maintained by the Quakers 
for the Indians. 

The Allegany Indian Reservation occupies a portion of the 
Allegheny river valley in the southern part, and a portion of the 
town of Perrysburg in the northwestern part is occupied by the 
Cattaraugus Reservation. 

A pernranent settlement was made at Olean by Major Adam 
Hoops and his brother Robert from Albany in 1804. For many 
years a large share of western immigration was by way of the 
Allegheny River’ and Pittsburgh. Being at the head of boat navi- 
gation on the river, and on the Genesee Valley Canal, Olean 
speedily ‘becante a place of importance. Wher the Erie Canal was 
completed, travel was diverted from this route and improvements 
advanced very slowly. Up to the time of the construction of the - 
_ New York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad, Cattaraugus County 
had no means of reaching the eastern markets, and what little 
surplus in agricultural products the farmers had was nearly con- 
sumed by the cost of hauling it to Buffalo with their teams, the 
trips requiring four or five days under favorable circumstances. 
The successful completion of railroads, therefore, inspired the 
inhabitants of Cattaraugus and Chautauqua counties with a new 
enterprise. 

At Ellicottville was located the land office of the Holland Land 
Company. This village was also the first county seat. 

About 1875, the town of Allegany shared with Pennsylvania 
in the oil excitement. Many unsuccessful experiments were made, 
but in 1893 it was estimated that there were about 1,000 produc- 
ing wells in the town. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

Lumbering was the leading industry of this section for many 
years, the lumber being formed into rafts and floated down the 
Allegheny River. At one time as much as 30,000,000 feet annu- 
ally floated to Pittsburgh. Those engaged in the business were 
compelled to purchase supplies at Pittsburgh, which were brought 
up the river in flat boats. This laborious process was so expensive 
that the cost of transportation of 100 pounds of merchandise from 
Pittsburgh to Olean was $1.25, while in the opposite direction it 
was done for twelve and one-half cents. 

When patches of land were cleared, either by burning logs for 
the ashes or by floating them away to the lumber market, cereals 
were planted, including wheat, rye, buckwheat, corn, and oats. 
Potatoes were also raised in abundance for home use. As oats 
and corn could be produced most profitably, these formed the chief 
crops, finding a market in the lumber camps in the southern part 
of the county and in Pennsylvania. From 1850 until the last 
quarter of that century these products were shipped to distant 
markets; but they have since been consumed principally at home 
by the large dairies. After the completion of the railroads, large 
quantities of buckwheat and potatoes found markets in Buffalo, 
Rochester, and eastern cities. Buckwheat is now shipped from 
practically every town. 

In localities where maple trees were abundant, the manufacture 
of maple sugar was an important industry until about 1870; since 
then, although it is still of local importance, the business has 
become gradually less. Maple timber is fast disappearing in the 
county because of the fact that large quantities are being made into 
last blocks and shipped to our eastern markets and to Europe. 
Boxes for local cheese factories are all made within the county. 

Having come from an orchard country, the pioneers lost no 
time in planting fruit trees, generally choosing the lowlands for 
this purpose, which usually proved unsatisfactory. Later, apple 
orchards were set on the higher ground, which established the 
reputation of Cattaraugus as an apple-producing county. Grapes 
are not extensively grown, except in the town of Perrysburg, a 
portion of which, lying within the Chautauqua grape belt, pro- 
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duces grapes abundantly. Excellent pears are grown in limited 
quantities. Plums thrive and bear well, as do also cherries and 
berries of all kinds. 

A large portion of Cattaraugus County is better adapted to 
grazing than to the growing of grain, vegetables, or fruit, and it 
early became apparent that stock raising would become one of the 
principal industries. The raising of young stock for market was 
for a time the leading branch of agriculture. Sheep husbandry 
was not very successful because of the depredations of wolves. 
From 1843, the business increased rapidly for twelve or fifteen 
years, when the dairy industry came to the front. From 1870 to 
1880 many new cheese factories were built and dairy interests 
have since taken the lead in agricultural pursuits. 

At Randolph is the Dow Stock Farm, where breeding and 
developing is extensively carried on. The Fancher Farm, which 
also has a large live stock interest, is located at Salamanca. 

Hay in connection with dairying has become one of the im- 
portant products of the farm. Not only are vast quantities con- 
‘sumed at home, but a considerable amount is shipped to eastern 
markets. The shipping of hay is, however, more limited than 
formerly, owing to the increased amount of dairying. 

Oil production, tanning, and the manufacture of glue and cut- 
lery occupy a prominent place in the business of the county. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

Climatological records here given for Cattaraugus County were 
made at Humphrey. The location was one of the highest in the 
state at which such records have been made, the elevation being 
1,950 feet. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are May 14 and September 27, respectively, giving a grow- 
ing season of 136 days. 

The following table, compiled from observations covering the 
period 1884 to 1902, shows both normal and extreme temperatures 
and precipitation. Maximum and minimum thermometers were 
not used at Humphrey until June, 1890. 
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ReEcORD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT HUMPHREY 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- |———_——__ ||| Average | ———————— | average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees} Year |Degrees} Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 
January...... 22 62 | 1890 | —8 | 18y9*}) 3.12 1.15 | 1902 22.1 
February..... 22.7 64 | 1890 | —17 | 1899 3.21 1.74 | 1894 20.6 
March. 3.26% 29 .4 75 | 1894 —8s | 1901 2.78 1.25 | 1900* 16.7 
Aprileseeaiee. 43.3 85 | 1896 12 | 1898 3.02 1.79 | 1901 8.8 
Maye see 55.5 89 | 1895* 24 | 1902*|| 4.61 2.29 | 1894 0.5 
JUHe ate eee 64.5 92 | 1895* 34 | 1902 4.60 2). 60"|) Lega eee 
Jul ye coer 68.3 93 | 1894 39 | 1898*|| 4.61 2:90 | 1897. \eke oe 
AUPUStE eine 65.7 93 | 1899 38 | 1896 4.42 31D.) 18930 eee ae 
September... .}] 60.0 90 | 1897* 29 | 1896 4.06 1.96 | 1894 0.3 
October...... 48.4 86 | 1893 21 | 1893 3.00 1.79 | 1898 271 
November. ...| 36.4 72 | 1895 8 | 1901 3.46 1.50 | 1890 13.5 
December..... 27.4 64 | 1889 | —7 | 1901 3.21 2.26 | 1901 19.0 
Vesna 45.4 93 | 1899*| —17 } 1899 || 44.45 3.75 | 1893 103.6 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface is a hilly upland, separated by deep valleys into 
distinct ridges having -a general north and south direction. The 
valleys deepen toward the south, where the hills rise 800 to 1,800 
feet, reaching an-altitude of 2,500 to 3,000 feet above tide. Many 
of the hills, though :arable to their summits, are too steep for 
profitable cultivation. Toward the northern border the surface 
is less mountainous, and the hills spread out into high rolling 
uplands, Allegheny River enters the southeast corner of the 
county from Pennsylvania, flows northeast until it reaches the 
center, and.there turns southwest into Pennsylvania. This river 
and its tributaries form the principal drainage of the county. 
Cattaraugus Creek forms the northern boundary and Conewango 
Creek drains the west side of the county. On all the streams are 
numerous falls. 

Drift deposits are found to some extent throughout the county, 
and beds of clay, alluvium, and muck are found in limited quanti- 
ties in the valleys. The soil in the valleys is generally yellowish 
loam composed chiefly of disintegrated sandstone and shale. On 
the uplands it is clay alternating with sand and gravel, and under- 
laid by hardpan. 
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DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 

Auitecany: The surface is a hilly upland broken by the deep 
valley of Allegheny River, which extends east and west through 
the center. The slopes of the hills are steep, and the highest 
summits rise 700 to 900 feet above the valleys. The soil is a shaly 
and sandy loam on the hfils, and a clayey and gravelly loam in the 
valleys. One of the chief means of revenue in this town is through 
the production of oil. 


Products: Dairy products, truck crops, hay, oats, potatoes, 
and cabbage. 
The average value of farm land is $55 per acre. 


Asurorp: The surface is hilly, with ridges extending gen- 
erally north and south. The highest points in the southern part 
are 300 feet above the valleys. Cattaraugus and Buttermilk 
creeks are the principal streams. The soil is a slaty loam inter- 
mixed with gravel and clay. 


Products: Hay, oats, corn, and buckwheat. 
The average value of farm land is $45 an acre. 


Carrottton: The surface is a hilly upland. Ball Hill in 
the southeastern part is 800: feet above the valley. The Allegheny 
flows through the northern part. On the uplands the soil is a 
clayey and shaly loam; in the valleys it is a gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products, hay, oats, and buckwheat. 
The average value of farm land is $20 an acre. 


Cotp Sprrnes: The surface is a hilly, broken upland, the 
highest summits being 400 to 500 feet above the valleys. The Alle- 
gheny flows through the northeast corner, its tributary, Cold 
Spring Creek, flowing through the center of the town. The soil on 
the uplands is clayey and slaty loam. In the valleys it is a sandy 
and gravelly loam. 

Products: Potatoes, corn, oats, hay, grain, and dairy pro- 
duets. 
The average value of farm land is $35 an acre. 


Conewanco: The surface in the southwestern and western 
parts is level and swampy. The remainder of the town is hilly. 
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It is drained south by the Conewango Creek and several other 
streams. The soil on the uplands is clay and gravel; on the flats 
it is gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products and general farm crops. 

The average value of farm land is $55 an acre. 


Dayton: The surface is generally a rolling and hilly upland. 
It is drained south by two branches of Conewango Creek and 
other small streams. The soil is a clayey and gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products, hay, buckwheat, barley, and 
wheat. 
The average value of farm land is $40 an acre. 


East Orro: The surface is hilly and broken, Mt. Tug, the 
highest summit, rising 300 feet above the valley. Cattaraugus 
Creek forms the northern boundary. The soil is a clayey and 
gravelly loam, and very productive. A large quantity of fruit, 
especially apples, is raised. 

Products: Hay, oats, buckwheat, corn, and apples. 
The average value of farm land is $40 an acre. 


Exxo: The surface is broken into high hills and deep valleys. 
The Allegheny River is the principal stream. From the east the 
river receives as tributaries Pine and Tunesassa creeks and Wolf 
Run. Until recently this town has had-an immense lumber trade. 

Products: Oats, corn, potatoes, and hay. 
The average value of farm land is $6 an acre. 


ExzicortvittE: The surface is a hilly upland, broken by the 
deep, narrow ravines of the streams. The principal stream is 
Great Valley Creek, which flows south through the center. The 
soil on the hills is a clayey loam. In the valleys it is a gravelly 
loam. 

Products: Dairy products, hay, oats, potatoes, cheese, and 
condensed milk. 
The average value of farm land is $25 an acre. 


FarmersvittE: The surface is a hilly upland, forming the 
watershed between the streams flowing northwest into Lake Erie 
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and those flowing east into Genesee River and south into 
Allegheny River. On the uplands the soil is chiefly a vegetable 
mold resting on clay, shale, and slate; in the valleys it is a 
gravelly loam. 

Products: Hay, corn, oats, and potatoes. 

The average value of farm land is $18 an acre. 


Franxiinvitte: The surface is undulating and hilly, and the 
drainage is to the south through several streams, the principal one 
being Ischua Creek. The soil is a clayey and gravelly loam. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, corn, and oats. 
The average value of farm land is $35 an acre. 


Frerpom: The surface is a rolling or moderately hilly upland. 
Clear Creek and the south branch of Cattaraugus Creek are the 
principal streams. The soil is a clayey and gravelly loam. 


Products: Dairy products, milk, hay, and potatoes. 
The average value of farm land is $30 an acre. 


Great Vattey: The surface of the southern part is a moun- 
tainous and hilly upland. The highest summit near the south- 
west corner is 1,300 feet above the river, and the declivities are 
generally very abrupt, many of them being too steep for cultiva- 
tion. In the northeastern part are wide, fertile valleys. The 
Allegheny River flows through the southwest corner; Great Valley 
Creek forms the principal drainage. The soil on the highlands is 
a hardpan mixed with disintegrated slate and shale; in the valleys 
it is a gravelly loam. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, oats, and potatoes. 
The average value of farm lands is $20 an acre. 


Hinspate: The surface is a hilly, broken upland. The hills 
are 500 to 600 feet above the valleys. Ischua and Oil creeks join 
near the center to form Olean Creek, which flows south through 
the town. The soil on the uplands is chiefly clay and in the val- 
leys a gravelly loam. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, and grains. 
The average value of farm land is $40 an acre. 
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Humepurey: The surface is a broken, hilly upland, which is 
drained by several small streams. The soil on the hills is mostly 
clay, with an occasional intermixture of sand. In the valleys it 
is a gravelly loam. In the southwestern part are several pro- 
ducing oil and gas wells. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, oats, and potatoes. 
The average value of farm land is $15 an acre. 


Iscuua: The surface is a broken and hilly upland, the highest 
summits being 600 feet above the valley. Ischua Creek flows 
south through the town. ‘The soil is chiefly clay, with a thin sur- 
face mold and some gravelly loam. 


Products: Hay, grain, and corn. 
The average value of farm land is $25 an acre. 


Lxon: The surface in the west and northwest is level and 
marshy, in the remaining parts it is moderately hilly. The town 
is drained south by Conewango Creek and its tributary. The soil 
is a clayey, sandy, and gravelly loam. 


Products: Dairy products, milk, hay, and buckwheat. 
The average value of farm land is $30 an acre. 


Lirtir Vaittey: The surface is mostly a hilly upland, which 
is divided by the deep valley of Little Valley Creek. The highest 
summits rise 500 to 600 feet above this stream. On the hills the 
soil is a hard clayey loam; in the valleys it is a gravelly loam. 


Products: Hay, oats, corn, and potatoes. 
The average value of farm land is $25 an acre. 


Lynvon: The surface is hilly, the highest ridges being near 
the center. The soil is chiefly clay, covered with a light vegetable 
mold on the hills and a gravelly loam in the valleys. 


Products: Hay, oats, and buckwheat. 


The average value of farm land is $30 an acre. 


Macutas: The surface forms a portion of the elevated plateau 
dividing the waters of Allegheny River from those of Cattaraugus 
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Creek. The soil is a clayey and gravelly loam. generally of good 
quality. Large quantities of ice taken from Lime Lake are sent 
to Buffalo. 

Products: Hay, oats and corn. 

The average value of farm land is $25 an acre. 


Mansrietp: The surface is hilly, the highest elevations lying 
in the southeast. The south branch of Cattaraugus Creek flows 
west through the northern part, and several small streams flow 
south into the Allegheny. The soil is a hard clayey loam on the 
uplands, and a gravelly loam in the valleys. 


Products: Potatoes, oats, buckwheat, and corn. 
The average value of farm land is $30 an acre. 


Navor: The surface is a hilly upland, the highest summits 
being 600 feet above the valley. The principal stream is Cold 
Spring Creek, a tributary of the Allegheny. The soil is a clayey 
and gravelly loam. 

Products: Hay and grain. 
The average value of farm land is $40 an acre. 


New Axsion: The surface is a hilly upland drained by 
streams flowing into Cattaraugus Creek on the north and into the 
Allegheny on the south. The soil is a clayey loam on the hilis and 
a gravelly loam in the valleys. 

Products: Milk, hay, grain, and potatoes. 
The average value of farm land is $35 an acre. 


Orean: The surface is a hilly upland divided by the valley 
of the Allegheny, above which the highest points rise from 500 to 
600 feet. The soil in the valleys is loam and on the hills it is 
stony. 

Products: Dairy products, grain, milk, wheat, oats, and corn. 
The average value of farm land is $100 an acre. 


Orro: The surface is a hilly, broken upland. It is drained 
west by Cattaraugus Creek and several of its tributaries, The soil 
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is chiefly a hard clayey loam, with occasional spots of gravelly 
loam. 
Products: Dairy products, hay, oats, buckwheat, and corn. 
The average value of farm land is $65 an acre. 


Prerryspure: The surface is a hilly and broken upland. Cat- 
taraugus Creek forms the northern boundary, and several of its 
tributaries flow through the town. The soil is a clayey and 
gravelly loam. 

Products: Grapes, milk, tomatoes, fruit, and dairy products. 
The average value of farm land is $40 an acre. 


Persia: The surface is a hilly upland, with a general inclina- 
tion toward the north. The highest points are about 650 feet 
above Lake Erie. The principal stream is Cattaraugus Creek, 
which forms the northern boundary. The soil is a clayey and 
gravelly loam. . 

Products: Dairy products, hay, and potatoes. 
The average value of farm land is $30 an acre. 


PortvittE: The surface is mostly a hilly upland, the sum- 
mits being 500 to 600 feet above the valleys. The Allegheny 
River flows north and northwest through the town. The soil is a 
sandy loam. 

Products: Dairy products, hay, corn, and oats. 
The average value of farm land is $50 an acre. 


Ranpotpenu: The surface is an undulating and hilly upland, 
the highest summits being about 400 feet above the valleys. Lit- 
tle Conewango Creek is the principal stream. The soil is mostly 
a clayey and gravelly loam. 

Products: Hay, buckwheat, corn, potatoes, and dairy 
products. 
The average value of farm land is $35 an acre. 


Rep House: The surface is a mountainous upland, the highest 
summits rising 800 feet above the Allegheny River. The tribu- 
taries of this river are Red House Creek and Saw Mill Run. The 
soil of the lowlands is sandy loam, with a mixture of. clay on the 
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elevations. The lumber business is important; gas is largely pro- 
duced along the east side of the town. 
Products: General farm crops and some dairy products. 
The average value of farm land is $15 an acre. 


Satamanoa: The surface is very hilly, except in the valley of 
the Allegheny River and its tributaries. The soil in the lowlands, 
although gravelly, is fertile. On the hills where it is not too rough 
for cultivation, crops may be profitably grown. 

Products: General farm crops. 
The average value of farm land is $50 an acre. 


South Vatiey: The surface is broken and mountainous. 
Allegheny River flows southwest through the town, receiving sev- 
eral tributaries throughout its course. The soil is a clayey loam 
on the hills and rich gravelly loam in the valleys. 

Products: Dairy products and general farm crops. 
The average value of farm land is $12 an acre. 


YorxsuirE: The surface is a rolling and hilly upland. Cat- 
taraugus Creek forms the northern boundary. The soil is a clayey 
and gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products, hay, oats, corn, and buckwheat. 
The average value of farm land is $30 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 

Cattaraugus County has railway service from four different 
roads which make numerous connections within the county. Four 
lines cf the Erie Railroad enter Cattaraugus County, one crossing 
the southern part and connecting with all points east and west. 
From West Salamanca one of the Erie lines runs northwest to 
Dunkirk, making connections at Dayton with another line passing 
from Buffalo to Jamestown. A fourth line runs from Carrollton 
south into Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad lines traverse the southern part of 
the county, entering at Allegany Indian Reservation from Penn- 
sylvania, passing east and again turning into Pennsylvania 
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in the southeast corner. At Olean one of the Pennsylvania lines 
runs through to the north, dividing at Hinsdale into two parts, one 
running to Rochester and the other to Buttalo. 

The Butfalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh extends from Pennsyl- 
vania near the Erie lines to Salamanca, branching at that point 
to West Salamanca. The main line extends north to Ashford 
in the town of Ellicottville, sending branches from that place to 
Buffalo and Rochester. 

The Pittsburgh, Shawmut and Northern passes southeast from 
Olean to Allegany County and Pennsylvania. 


Electric Roads 
The electric lines of the Western New York and Pennsylvania 
Traction Company extend from Little Valley southeast to Bolivar, 
Allegany County, branches running from Seneca Junction and 
Olean into Pennsylvania. 


Improved Highways 

The trunk line of improved highways enters the county from 
Cuba, Allegany County, and extends westerly through Olean and 
Salamanca to Little Valley, Cattaraugus, and East Otto. Addi- 
tional highways are as follows: From East Olean to Mill Grove; 
from Salamanca to Great Valley; from Gowanda to Dayton; 
from Leon to Pope; from East Randolph through Randolph and 
west to Jamestown. 

There are in the county 87 miles of completed improved high- 
ways, with 25 miles additional under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 

The two cities of the county, Olean and Salamanca, have large 
tanning establishments and important oil interests. Extensive 
tanneries are located at Gowanda; also the largest glue factory 
in the world. 

Franklinville is the seat of an important concern known as the 
Ontario Knife Company, which manufactures kitchen cutlery. 

Little Valley has one of the largest establishments manufactur- 
ing pocket knives and razors, known as the Cattaraugus Cutlery 
Company. 

Milk is sent to Buffalo, New York, and Philadelphia. 
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Other produce shipped out of the county includes apples, hay, 
buckwheat, and potatoes, also grapes from Perrysburg and its 
vicinity. 

During 1919 over 225,000,000 pounds of milk were delivered 
at the sixty milk stations and factories of the county. Twenty- 
five per cent. of this milk is sold as market milk. Over 4,000,000 
pounds of American cheese is made, also a considerable amount 
of foreign types of cheese, a large amount of which is Swiss 
cheese. The county ranks second in the state in the manufacture 
ef condensed and evaporated milk, making over 45,000,000 
pounds in a year. A large part of the milk is manufactured 
into powered whole and skim milk and powdered cream. The 
powdered milk and cream industry is rapidly coming to the 
front, some of the most modern plants being located in this 
county. 

The agriculture organizations of the county are as follows: 


Cattaraugus County Agricultural Society. 

Cattaraugus County Dairymen’s League. 

Cattaraugus County Farm Bureau Association. 
Cattaraugus County Sheep Breeders’ Association. 
Central National Farm Loan Association. 

Granges: Pomona and thirty-one subordinate granges., 
South Dayton Cooperative Association, Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES. 

At Allegany is located St. Bonaventure’s College, and at 
Franklinville is the Ten Broeck Academy. Approved courses in 
agriculture are given at Gowanda, Little Valley, Machias, and 
Randolph. Three of these, namely, Gowanda, Machias, and 
Randolph, include courses in home making. 

The schools in the county registered as having suitable facilities 
for maintaining approved courses in high school and academic 
work are located at Allegany, Cattaraugus, Dayton, Delevan, 
East Randolph Ellicottville, Freedom, Gowanda, Great Valley, 
Hinsdale, Limestone, Little Valley, Machias, Olean, Portville, 
Randolph, Salamanca, South Dayton, Franklinville, and West 


Valley. STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 

(Taken from U.’S. Census of 1910) 
ic IEAPITIC (ACTOS )s-. 3 <2 eM ee PIE. wis Sich g isin Ered aionw crs 669, 960 
SEMEN ks 5 oy I Se occ hcl andar gk ae oie 6, 017 
Per centiet cari land improvedase ss... 9 oss oes aint ae ede eves 62.4 

LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 

TIE: ROL, 72h = rarer pt arate nin RON PE Sg Ts ocak a orn asta ore 2 23,000,171 gals. 
Cream sold .. ~°.. > 2.) Sees ee. he ees. etd)... 158, 045 gals. 
eerer fat SOld: seers. | errno s dee 6s nin 5 ala o Oo 505, 298 lbs. 
I Ee Ts ee Bo eR Ok ee ee 549, 026 Ibs. 
PEE! PLODNCNE Foc act e Waaie  e Asn oka ee 8 de Ps 350 Ibs. 
Gear gor > £3) ee ES a VaR 1, 660,879 doz. 


Wren praduced ...scivews vs ee tie aeevounb vs) araie eivinlevic wie © 5,108 fleeces 
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LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Number 
TIOTSOS! 102 Gin s nis ei piclnten ete OR reer Aie ie Soa a a 0sere as, cles a hee 13, 888 
Gattley: sc choieicwtarecterclate tents Sie ee REI Siig ic oo o's 4.0 0's kl intel pee 101, 504 
SHEOD! Me irc te Rie ee mie eh ge Wisely oles be ors «wine ee eles sete 9, 709 
Swine we.k ... eae mia Miele eR ee D ERIC Ga eiea’s . 2USNSUR, BAERS ee 17, 854 
PORE) ba cawh ss ch Cale eB GT sikh ole Liaw osiv oic ccs csibp cee chin 235, 088 
BEES 
NINer POLPCOlONIER: terre et ers cee ce che ae cece oe cRteleten 4, 927 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres Bushels 
Or ey SUG R SRE A se eer 5, 665 175, 962 
Oe Oe eines, - sey TNS er a 31, 058 803, 741 
Were ere ee ela coc eis ewae ese es 390 8, 584 
BarleyGisoc. acide eaten Des \ widd SASS RL oe 835 16, 799 
Back WHORL He eke nee et ecinai iy sashes vos 9, 592 209, 281 
MEPs a o's a wretch eae Serie a Ee MSE ES 124 2, 287 
Acres Tons 
Hay and forage: .. <cdiewis apie eviews oe eee eases wm 141, 131 237, 093 
Special crops: Acres Bushels 
MACROS ere ce nie nos adore START Ia eas asa iaini'e nosis « erage ew «emi 7, 392 879, 253 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.................. G20) ccs eee 
ry Calls Beans 2. Geers Ee lL 53 1, 203 
PF CORRE ald « wikia ER VEQT Es 0 Helse ied ow Sleele ls 8 44 1, 582 
Fruits: Yield 
apie. EN aah rs ei eesltae ls 287,788 trees 558,039 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines.................. 2,020 trees 510 bu. 
Pearh? .boreet > «ic eee eye hc cae sh. ong 10,059 trees 4, 364 bu. 
Pines Grd PROSE s op Avon ES oe septa st «- 8,973 trees 1,464 bu. 
Gittige): agers RE a Ree hae ia ae eee 8, 464 trees 1,379 bu. 
QuincCes ee. nee eons einen as lee se> 172 trees 33 bu. 
Grapes —. oui. cos lee ee ee nS oleate ss 180, 292 vines 1, 525, 123 Ibs. 
Small fruits ..........ccececcsesccesees 137 acres 255,918 qts. 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From census of 1917 and census of 1918) 
‘1917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms for which reports were received. ..........--- 5, 007 5, 082 
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LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
1917 1918 
Number Number 
REBAEAGS © ANIC aTREBIES ET. 5 os. spa e tna & ole) dlaerorere a petote'a v= 12, 346 11, 815 
ete IRs see iiss bt lees nsicas be vieces 92, 570 82, 225 
Bleep soi tesa: cs - «+ sw eee bits pe slo 4 + pln eins 4, 339 4,241 
Spite” = SS Ab eee Rees, oS SR Reece 10, 030 9, 024 
Dame ae ee es += - -  o peimeeietd ar = ols fA oe o> 5 mane 248, 505 215, 075 
BEES 
Mamber of, colonies. 4: Lepiareeind ss <i14s sssee so 'slc age 2,949 2,779 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: Geer Acres Yield 
Morn: >)... .\) Seek eae peters 2 = 21 « 3, 127, 1,985 22,405 bu. 
ates)... .) PER eeee eet ss eres. 30, 910 31,253 671,257 bu: 
Barley-|-..!. . .ceepeprieetete ete... 35. 1,781 1,645 16,202 bu. 
Biuekwheat. - .j-diseeeeeeiees ee ese 8, 635 10,437 132,542 bu. 
Wheat. (winter) pose ee ere 620 618 8, 380 bu. 
Wheat (Spring) Sects tances 155 764 9,491 bu. 
EVE... oo ooo ites Coiemette orem 190 15) PIs) bre 
Hay and Forage: 
Blfalia  . oc coo eee eee tet a 909 974 2,420 bu. 
Gilier hay... .. «esas see = fe 6 110, 261 115,167 156,496 bu. 
Corn (ensilage),. ogee cosas: 2 <= 11, 452 9,272 48,273 bu. 
Gorn (fodder)(<sqg.- aes eee hs ac ess Shale \oetdaenes 
Special crops: 
Mield beans ....:.....ssaeeeeee es - 920 831 3 toy Ons 
Oabbace . .22.0,) eee eee eee 211 259 2,693 tons 
Potatoes = foi a.: 12 eee 6, 005 6,191 483,703 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food.... ........ LL: (ee ces 
Canning factory crops.......... 236 GES A 5.35 anes oie 
Other vegetables and garden 
UD eee eee. inp 2 953 AGE yess sae 
Fruits: 
Apples: “iaeiea«: +... s0geeeeeee 7, 243 6, 716 48, 240 bu. 
Peaches. ..sgees a's «- . eee 43 37 162 bu. 
Pears . ics. seen. dee 80 89 2,032 bu. 
Plums 32... 322 3.2-cc eee 69 95 4, 401 lbs. 
Cherries" ... .S j<\assee- ee 96 45 746 lbs. 
SPRINGS «5 . « .\s «asin ee aos oo eae 4 bu. 
Mimeyard .... 52s sss eee 33 832 - 4,066,000 lbs. 
Bent fruita .. iss osama 348 DT ie eat NE 
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CAYUGA COUNTY 


This county lies in the center of the state about half way be- 
tween Albany and Buffalo in the center of the Finger Lakes reg- 
ion. It has an area of 449,920 acres. From north to south the 
county extends a distance of 53 miles and from east to - west 
approximately 18 miles. The population is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 

POPULATION By CITIES AND TOWNS 
(Census of 1915) 


SAumUIM (city) 2... ccs. Bi 2ON s OWARCOL oo aeleg ie na Ohm Crue's 1,503 
owes. 2... Oe FeO TE SCE er Wrceree soe cree 1,417 
BrugHs: ..... .~© >see 2,438 Sempronius ............ 743 
Cato 2.0.6... eee ones OARS . (Senmattnnin 1; . igadlirs 1,481 
Conquest ..........-.-: 1,225 STING DOE 8 OF sd ott ek 1,502 
Fleming .............-- 1,031 SCRUM. (oie. ode were sce 2,469 
a vee eee eee ene ce eal aa Summerhill ............ 604 
ee ee, ee a “ 
I 843 RS Ain aeeR eens Seen tebe 1,402 
mente... SSeS 1,991 WaCtOnyA TAFE NISC. AS 1,258 
Montezuma»; ./2152 22%. See 914 7 

RPA VED... 2 x, < <unaur <a 2,239 Total ............. 65,751 


10) Peete cack 1,254 — 


*Auburn is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Cayuga County was erected from Onondaga in 1799. The 
name is from the Iroquois language, meaning “the place where 
locusts were taken out.” Before the advent of the whites. this 
section formed the chief hunting grounds of the Cayuga nation. 
The people of this nation were more migratory in their habits 
than those of the Onondaga and Seneca nations, and they had 
fewer towns and villages. The principal town or place of council 
of the tribe was on the shore of Cayuga Lake, near the present 
site of Aurora. The first white settlers were soldiers that had 
served during the Revolution. They were principally from New 
England and the eastern counties of New York. They drew lots 
on the military tract or purchased soldiers’ warrants. 

Note: Auburn has at present a population of 36,000. 

[151] 
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The first immigration was by the way of Oneida Lake and river 
and from the south by the way of Cayuga Lake. In 1796 a state 
road extending from Whitestown to Geneva by way of Auburn 
was cut through. In 1800 the Cayuga bridge was built; the new 
route speedily became the great highway of western immigration, 
and the population steadily and rapidly increased. After the 
close of the Revolution a great impulse was given to its growth 
by the completion of the Erie Canal. In 1815 Auburn was the 
largest village in central or western New York; Rochester and 
Syracuse had not then been incorporated as villages, and Buffalo 
had been reduced to ashes. 

At about 1840 the production of silk by convicts in Auburn 
prison was attempted and for some years promised to be a success- 
ful employment. It was found, however, that the quality of the 
product of prison labor could not be maintained and the experi- 
ment was abandoned. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

The whole county is well adapted either to the raising of grain 
or to pasturage. Cayuga County may be called principally a hay- 
and grain-producing area, although special crops are raised to a 
considerable extent. Although wheat was for years the principal 
crop, it was for a time largely replaced by other grains. Accord- 
ing to the 1918 census, however, Cayuga stands fifth in the pro- 
duction of winter wheat. It is grown generally in the county 
with the exception of the southeastern part. The principal wheat 
area is a large strip extending from the northern part of the 
county south on the west side of Owasco Lake to the southern 
boundary. 

The 1918 census placed this county at the head in the produc- 
tion of buckwheat and barley. These crops are produced prin- 
cipally in the southern part in the towns of Scipio, Ledyard, 
Venice, and Genoa. Niles also produces considerable barley. 

Corn is grown generally throughout the county. The areas 
producing the largest amount lie in the northern and central parts, 
including the towns of Conquest, Brutus, Mentz, Montezuma, and 
Throop, and in the southern part, including Ledyard, Venice, and 
Genoa. The oat crop is very important, an area of heavy pro- 
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duction lying to the northwest of Auburn. There is also a large 
acreage in the towns of Scipio and Niles. A greater acreage of 
hay is grown than of any other crop, and Cayuga has become one 
of the leading counties of this state in the production of alfalfa, 
ranking third. 

Among the minor crops tobacco is important. It has decreased 
somewhat, but still holds an important place in the agriculture 
of the towns of Cato and Ira. The production of beans is increas- 
ing, particularly in the northern part of the county. Cabbage 
and potatoes are grown to a considerable extent, principally in 
three different sections of the county—the north, center, and 
south. . 

Fruit is largely produced principally in two sections, the first 
of which is in the north, including the towns of Sterling, Victory 
and Conquest, the second section lying along the shore of Lake 
Cayuga and including the towns of Aurelius, Scipio, Ledyard, 
Venice, and Genoa. Cayuga County stands next to Oswego in the 
production of strawberries. 

Live stock is kept on a limited scale, and the non-tillable pasture 
lands are utilized for this purpose. The number of all kinds of 
live stock has been reduced since the census of 1910. In pure- 
bred cattle, of which there is a goodly proportion, Holsteins and 
Guernseys are the popular breeds. Dairying is prominent in some 
sections, particularly in the southeastern part. Sheep are kept 
principally in the northern and southern portions. Although the 
number of hogs has been considerably reduced, Cayuga still 
remains one of the leading hog counties of the state. Considerable 
attention is also given to raising of poultry. 

Honey is an important product, the census of 1910 placing 
Cayuga first in its production. 

Two establishments within the county supply ground limestone 


for agricultural purposes. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 
Climatological records for Cayuga County have been taken at 
Auburn, at an elevation of 715 feet. Observations are being con- 
ducted by the Water Board. 
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Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first in 
fall are May 6 and October 12, respectively, giving a growing 
season of 159 days. 

In the following table records of temperature cover a period of 
fifty-two years; precipitation, forty-six years; and snowfall, 
eighteen years. 


ReEcORD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT AUBURN 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- |———————_|—_——__ Average | -———————_ average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees] Year |Degrees}| Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 
January...... 24.3 70 | 1906 | —17 | 1904 2.62 | 2.00 | 1913 15.9 
February..... 24.2 65 | 1900 | —18 | 1914 2:17 1.30 | 1910 1522 
March......<«. 32.8 83 | 1905 —6 | 1846 2.46 3.15 | 1900 11.7 
ATM Se ees oe 45.0 87 | 1902 14 | 1898 2.58 1.95 | 1909 3.2 
Mayeabouk:.. 56.6 95 | 1911 25 | 1911 3.60 1.90 } 1909* 0.2 
UT 65.6 98 | 1901 so | 1913 3.92 2.45: | 1899 1%. 2 ee 
duly 344. £252 70.5 100 } 1911 43 | 1898 3.15 52:94] 1914 fost ys 
AUgISts 2.2% .% 68.7 98 | 1899 AP | 1912*||) 33508) 2.38) 190 ee 
September... .} 61.3 95 | 1897 31 | 1904 oo 27>" | 189St eee ee 
October....... 50.0 94 | 1900 19 | 1904 3.02 | 2¢15|'/1906 0.4 
November. ...| 38.6 77 | 1909 8 | 1905 2.95 | 2.25 | 1900 6.8 
December..... 29.0 67 | 1889 —9 | 1914 2.00 1.50 | 1902 14.2 
Wears? ob. 0 47.2 100 | 1911 | —18 | 1914 ||} 36.80 5.94 | 1914 67.6 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface of the southern half has a general slope to the 
north, while the northern half is level or gently undulating and 
contains numerous marshes. The southern half is rolling and 
rises gradually until it attains an elevation of from 1,000 to 
1,200 feet above tide. Bluff shores border Skaneateles Lake, which 
lies on the eastern border 840 feet above tide. Owasco Lake near 
the center is 770 feet above tide, its shores being generally bold 
and in some places nearly precipitious. Along Cayuga Lake on the 
western border, which is 387 feet above tide, the land slopes evenly 
upward from its surface to the summits of the ridges separating 
the lakes. Seneca River flows eastward through the lowlands that 
form the northern half of the county. It receives Cayuga and 
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Owasco outlets from the south and numerous small streams from 
both the north and south. A swampy region, the Montezuma 
marshes, extends along the whole course of the river. 

The soil in the northern half of the county is generally a fine 
quality of sandy or gravelly loam intermixed with clay, muck, and 
alluvium. In the south it is a gravelly and clayey loam and very 
productive. Moravia, Lecke, Summerhill, Sempronius, and a 
part of Niles are better adapted to pasturage and dairy products 
than to the production of grain. All the towns in the county north 
of and including Owasco, Fleming, and Aurelius, excepting the 
Seneca River basin, are largely composed of drift hills and nearly 
all have a deep soil. The most extensive plaster beds in the county 
are found in Springport. Limestone, both for building and quick- 
lime, is extensively quarried in the same town. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 


Avre.ius: The surface is undulating, with a slight inclination 
toward the north and west. Owasco Outlet flows through the north- 
east corner. Several small streams rise in the town. The soil 
is mostly a heavy clay and gravelly loam, with limestone subsoil 
through the center of the town. 


Products: Hay, oats, wheat, alfalfa, cabbage, and corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $125 an acre. 


Brutus: In the north and west the surface is level, with an 
average elevation of not more than ten feet above Seneca River, 
which forms the northern boundary. Many sections immediately 
bordering the river are swampy. In the southeast the surface is 
rolling and broken by isolated drift hills 50 to 75 feet above the 
general level. The soil is a fine quality of sandy and gravelly 
loam intermixed with clay and alluvium. 


Products: Corn, wheat, alfalfa, potatoes, and sheep. 
Average values of farm land range from $60 to $150 an acre. 


Cato: The surface is level in the south and gently rolling in 
the north. The ridges, which extend north and south, rise from 
150 feet to 200 feet above Lake Ontario. Seneca River forms the 
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southern boundary. The soil is a sandy and gravelly loam mixed 
with clay and disintegrated red shale. 


Products: Wheat, alfalfa, cabbage, potatoes, ensilage corn, 
beans, tobacco, and sheep. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $125 an acre. 


Conqurst: The surface is gently rolling, the ridges extending 
north and south. Along the course of Seneca River in the southern 
part are marshes. The soil is a sandy loam interspersed with 
clay underlaid by red shale. 


Products: Corn, wheat, cabbage, beans, apples, and some 
truck crops. 
Average values of farm land range ‘from $25 to $80 an acre. 


Friemine: The surface is rolling, with an inclination toward 
the north and east. The banks of Owasco Lake in the eastern part 
slope upward for about three-fourths of a mile. The highest eleva- 
tions in the town are 800 to 900 feet above tide. Sawyer and 
Crane creeks are the principal streams. The soil is principally 
a gravelly loam, occasionally intermixed with clay and sand. 


Products: Wheat and cabbage. 
Average values,of farm land range from $60 to $125 an acre. 


Genoa: The surface is a rolling region rising gradually from 
the lake to a height of about 600 feet and divided into ridges 
by the valleys of Salmon and Little Salmon creeks which extend 
through the center. Just west of Little Salmon Creek the land 
rises to a height of about 1,100 feet. Along the banks of Cayuga 
Lake is a strip of clay. In other parts of the town the soil is a 
deep rich gravelly loam. . 


Products: Barley, buckwheat, corn, wheat, hay, apples, and 
sheep. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Tra: The surface is rolling, and rises 200 to 250 feet above 
Lake Ontario, which lies at an elevation of 246-feet. The streams 
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are small brooks and creeks. ‘The soil is a sandy loam underlaid 
by red sandstone and very productive. 
Products: Wheat, tobacco, cabbage, ensilage corn, beans, and 
sheep. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Lepyarp: The surface inclines toward the west, the extreme 
eastern border being elevated 500 to 600 feet above the surface of 
the lake. The streams are small, rapid brooks, the principal of 
which is Paynes Creek in the southern part. The soil is a sandy 
and gravelly loam, very fertile. 

Products: Barley, buckwheat, corn, wheat, apples, and sheep. 
Average values of farm land range from $60 to $100 an acre. 


Locke: The hills bordering Owasco Inlet spread out into a 
beautifully undulating region with an average elevation of about 
900 feet above tide, elevations in the eastern part rising 1,500 to 
1,600 feet. The soil is a gravelly loam interspersed with clay. 


Products: Hay, potatoes, cabbage, corn, and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $100 an acre. 


Mentz: The surface is generally flat, with a few low sand 
ridges near the southern border. A swampy region extends along 
the Seneca River. Owasco Outlet, which flows through the center, 
is the principal stream. The soil is a clayey, sandy, and gravelly 
loam. 


Products: Corn, oats, wheat, alfalfa, potatoes, and truck crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $150 an acre. 


Montezuma: The surface is generally low and flat. The 
Montezuma marshes extend along the Seneca River on the west 
side of the county, and the gathering of flag for sale is one of the 
important industries of the town. The principal stream is Cayuga 
Brook. The soil is generally a clayey loam. 

Products: Hay, corn, oats, wheat, and alfalfa. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $150 an acre. 


Moravia: The greater part of the surface is a rolling upland, 
broken by the deep narrow valleys of Owasco Inlet and its 
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branches. The soil among the hills is a gravelly loam mixed with 
clay. In the valleys it consists of a deep rich loam formed of 
gravel and disintegrated limestone and slate. 
Products: Hay, cabbage, potatoes, corn, and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $60 to $100 an acre. 


Nixes: The surface is principally a rolling and hilly upland. 
The highest summits are 800 feet above Owasco Lake. The slopes 
are gradual toward Owasco Lake but more abrupt toward Skan- 
eateles Lake. The soil is a gravelly and clayey loam. 

Products: Oats, barley, hay, potatoes, and cabbage. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $60 an acre. 


Owasco: The surface is rolling and inclined to the northwest. 
From Lake Owasco on the west it slopes -gradually upward, the 
highest summits attaining an elevation of 1,000 feet above tide. 
Owasco Creek and Miller’s Brook form the drainage. The soil is 
a clayey loam. 

Products: Hay, cabbage, and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Scipio: The surface is rolling, the highest summits being 600 
feet above Owasco Lake on the east shore. A steep bluff twenty to 
fifty feet high extends along the lake, from the summit of which 
the surface slopes gradually upward for about one mile. The 
streams are small brooks. The soil is a clayey loam. 

Products: Oats, barley, buckwheat, wheat, hay, apples, and 
sheep. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $100 an acre. 


Sempronics: From the valley of Skaneateles Lake the hills 
rise abruptly to a hight of 800 to 1,000 feet. From their summits 
the surface spreads out into a rolling and hilly upland. The 
highest points reach an elevation of 1,800 feet above tide. The 
principal streams are Mill, Bear Swamp, and Fall brooks. The 
soil is a good quality of clayey, sandy, and gravelly loam mixed 
with disintegrated slate and limestone. 

Products: Cabbage and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $50 an acre. 
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Spnnerr: The surface is level or gently undulating, the ridges 
rising in long gradual slopes. The streams are all small brooks. 
The soil is a deep, fertile, clayey and sandy loam. 

Products: Wheat, alfalfa, cabbage, potatoes, and ensilage 
corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $60: to $100 an acre. 


Srrinerort:. The surface rises in gradual slopes from Cayuga 
Lake to the east border, where the elevation is 400 to 500 feet. 
Sawyer Creek is the principal stream. The soil is a fertile sandy 
and gravelly loam occasionally intermixed with clay. 

Products: Hay, wheat, potatoes, and sheep. 
Average values of farm land range from $80 to $125 an acre. 


Srrrtinc: The surface is rolling, with a slight inclination 
toward the north. An extensive swamp lies along the shore of 
Lake Ontario and another lies in the southern part of the town. 
The soil is a sandy and gravelly loam, some portions being very 
stony. 

Products: Potatoes, apples, ensilage corn, beans, and sheep. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $100 an acre. 


Summeruitt: The surface is a rolling upland, the higher 
portions of which lie from 1,500 to 1,700 feet above tide. Fall 
Brook, the principal stream, flows south through the eastern part. 
The soil is a clayey and gravelly loam. 

Products: Hay, cabbage, potatoes, and dairy products. 

Average values of farm land range from $20 to $40 an acre. 


Turoop: The surface is generally level, broken in a few places 
by sand and gravel ridges 100 to 150 feet high. The principal 
streams are Owasco Outlet and Cayvga Brook. The soil is a sandy 
and gravelly loam. 

Products: Corn, oats, wheat, alfalfa, and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from '$60 to $125 an acre. 


Venice: The surface is a rolling upland, the highest summits 
being 300 to 400 feet above Owasco Lake. Salmon and Little 
Salmon creeks flow south in deep valleys, dividing the surface into 
distinct ridges. Although the slopes bordering Owasco Lake and 
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those on the west bank of Salmon Creek are steep, the hillsides 
generally are long gradual slopes. The soil is a fine quality of 
clayey and gravelly loam. 
Products: Barley, buckwheat, corn, wheat, hay, apples, and 
sheep. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $100 an acre. 


Victory: The surface is gently undulating, the highest points 
being scarcely fifty feet above the general level. Little Sodus 
and Red creeks are the principal streams. The soil is a gravelly 
and sandy loam. 


Products: Cabbage, grain, ensilage corn, beans, fruit, and 
sheep. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $75 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 

Four lines of the New York Central Railroad cross Cayuga 
County from east to west. Through the northern part runs a 
line between Oswego and Niagara Falls; through the center 
runs the Auburn branch and between these passes the main line 
and the West Shore line. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad extends the entire length of the 
county from north to south, terminating at North Fair Haven on 
Lake Ontario and extending through Auburn to points in 
Pennsylvania. Another line of this road extends along the east 
shore of ‘Cayuga Lake to ‘Cayuga Junction, then turning east to 
Auburn. <A branch continues along the lake shore to Cayuga. 
The Central New York Southern Railroad runs between Auburn 
and Ithaca. 


Electric Roads and Waterways 
An electric road running between Syracuse and Rochester 
crosses the towns of Brutus, Mentz, and Montezuma. From Port 
Byron in the town of Mentz a branch runs south to Auburn. 
From this city the Auburn and Syracuse Electric Railroad extends 
to Syracuse. 
The northern part of the county is crossed by the Barge Canal. 
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Improved Highways 


With the exception of an improved highway that crosses the 
northern part of the county to Oswego, all the improved highways 
of Cayuga County lead directly or indirectly into Auburn. One 
of these is the highway leading directly across the state and con- 
necting Auburn on one side with Syracuse and on the other with 
Rochester and Buffalo, A second leads north to Victory, branch- 
ing at Cato on the east and at Weedsport on the west; a third 
leads south and connects with the road crossing the southern part 
of the state; a fourth leads south to King Ferry; and a fifth 
leads southwest to Union Springs. 

There are in the county 110 miles of completed improved high- 
ways with twenty-eight miles additional under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 


Since it is favorably located on railroads in the central part of 
the county, Auburn furnishes an excellent local market. Among 
the well-known manufacturing est#blishments in this city is a 
branch of the International Harvester Company, also the Columbia 
Rope Company, two large shoe manufacturing plants, and a 
button factory. A state prison is located at Auburn. 

Other markets for farm produce, especially for small fruits and 
vegetables, are Syracuse, Fulton, Oswego, and Rochester. 

More than one-half of the milk collected in Cayuga County is 
sold as market milk. About 1,200,000 pounds of American 
cheese is made; also some fancy and foreign types of cheese. 

There are also two canning factories. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 

Auburn Fur Breeders’ Association. 

Cayuga County Agricultural Corporation. 

Cayuga County Beekeepers’ Association. 

Cayuga County Breeders’ Association. 

Cayuga County Dairymen’s -League. 

Cayuga County Farm Bureau Association. 

Cayuga County National Farm Loan Association. 

Cayuga County Poultry, Pigeon and Pet Stock Association. 

Cayuga County Sheep Breeders’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 

Cayuga County Threshermen’s Association. 

Conquest Cooperative Association, Inc. 


Fleming Farmers’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Granges: Pomona and twenty-five subordinate granges. 
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Ira Community Cooperative Association, Inc. 

Northern Cayuga Potato Association. 

Owasco Valley Poultry Association. 

Patrons’ Cooperative Association of Cayuga County, Ine. 
Scipio Patrons’ Supply Company. 

Southern Cayuga Drainage Association. 

Southern Cayuga Potato Growers’ Association. 

Wayne National Farm Loan Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

Wells College is located at Aurora, and the Auburn Theological 
Seminary at Auburn. Approved courses of agriculture are given 
at King Ferry, Moravia, and Weedsport. A course in home mak- 
ing is also given at King Ferry. 

Schools in the county affording suitable facilities for main- 
taining approved courses in high school and academic work are 
located at Auburn, Cato, Fair Haven, Genoa, King Ferry, Locke, 
Meridian, Moravia, Port Byron, Union Springs, and Weedsport. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U.S. Census of 1910) 


ES ee nee oe ee oe 411,170 acres 
So AENE as SEE CRIMEAN cate hath WR SMS in 5) Vip. ols ies aw xd aie gee 4, 785 
Per cent of farm land improved.......... ..... ee ae 82.1 


BEE ile" es Coe ss a ea ew ee. OIL A DLLs 6, 104, 870 gal. 
Cream) sold: .5ci,'. aostastane = otek ea sk cabins Ass. sie 14, 057 gal. 
pn ae ph Se ee ee 1, 882, 082 Ibs. 
STIDLEXY PROGUCEU ee eeteete ereter ees ole a oF ooh a 5.0 9's Je 347, 745 lbs. 
ERCRO PTOGUEPG ag cena eee oils Solis sow Spi views ev iws eens 7,286 lbs. 
Eggs produced’ <. ¢aviGiie 20s OU COI OO. LO. oats 2, 305, 131 doz. 
PRL DEGORDGL oie aia eee ais Svein ante sie ss ol a= 2 op 12, 107 fleeces 


Number 

TIGSeR isis ceed a ee aince ee e cs  ee,, . CARE 15, 540 
Gatton. coset: eee eee te ee ET AOS Oe 4 43, 919 
SRGED 1s ss cWcleN a cise EMER ele ee Sts so oe b es dL oa ae 20, 958 
SWING 6 os cele ee cae tomes ee CE eee 22, 535 
POultzy c.vcscccdeuessaeeseevseaevirsrecsecs er ae . 360, 543 
————— 


Wamber oF: Coleen .jesccsras, Ste a ep ols ag orn;aate Laamee wiersoreait 4, 789 
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SELECTED CROPS 


Cereals: Acres Quantity 
RUGTTE cian o:'b aoe eater a etenEE MRD On thats en) oLnlesevecemisias 23, 491 850,149 bu. 
MORGUE foe cian coin oe oe EIT ces: sie, nte a. cuntehere ous 38, 920 1,210,652 bu. 
WVTOR EG) eS oS a,c .c 0 cn ete eRe) piciitle.c eislea a0 16, 388 364,018 bu. 
ETICY te en's ocece cee ERS GES Sars a's ol els > 10, 691 300,512 bu. 
Buckwheat .. . t. Sipe cae eee nn ae ee eie'e 14, 420 388,598 bu. 
MP de oes so 0 ss ca Ramee Tom jensen bale nes 585 11,326 bu. 

Hay. and: forage .<.<:cctwe-aspa eee erea e's evs e0ie's 607 101, 595 151,721 tons 


Special crops: 


PGLALOCS” ... 5. cinc cpu n REE ists 5 sintered s eve 8,089 1,037,829 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. TAO Ol ad ofetatata tele 

Dry ‘edible beans” 4%" .ciwemertiess ss sos cece ws 179 3,493 bu. 
DEY PCAs . . ust ae Ree REEMME RETR oo oie ow ese s 2 45 1,091 bu. 

Fruits: 

Apples’... . .csiguee ogaeeeetoeebias 6 ets 252, 458 trees 484, 341 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines ................ 29, 560 trees 13, 149 bu. 
Pears... 0's - «segues oe os 36, 687 trees 23,088 bu. 
Plums and. pruses: "g.5i2- sees se = <i). 14, 913 trees 6,708 bu. 
CHELTIES . .. . auc eee ane Hoc 14, 390 trees 5, 558 bu. 
COUINGCES: . . s/o Gu es pate ois = 1, 829 trees 507 bu. 
GTAPes . . a cpaparetereeeteeetaaaes staterereis)e,e 56, 113 vines 661, 826 lbs. 
Bidll fruits . cp cmeneewememtrres. onic ss 173 acres 243, 117 qts. 


PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 


(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


1917 1918 

Number Number 

Farms for which reports were received............ 4, 466 4,411 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 

eeees Gnd mules .. .... same aes sae be kcae see 14, 440 13, 381 
DS ee = =, ae 36, 499 32, 756 
RES Tassie 0:2) 0 «a; axeys s oc cle eee nT aa, ete ons, 0 oles ele) s 21,015 10, 063 
SOIC ie co 0's. o:0'0,2.5.5.018 aid Meme ae falas. ssh ez) 3-6, 233.06. 38 13, 763 12, 617 
Poultry 22.0000. Tere eee 305, 627 267, 571 


BEES 


meeener of colonies. ...c«smibedseswesbesaceccc« 4, 545 4, 167 
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SELECTED CROPS 


1918 
Cereals: hag Acres Yield 
CONT. 4 ues we gana lee 6 ans < Sieh ais 14, 721 14, 832 325, 116 bu. 
CRE ns wian'ots Sela > Che Seak és s 24, 520 30, 672 933, 362 bu. 
BAF sn ink ape eee eis BE S's as» 11, 286 11, 467 263, 668 bu. 
NICK WORT ot othe ds cc es aks 14, 432 10,310 237 ,503 bu. 
Wiest:  Uwrinten cen. ce eck cis es 20, 964 21, 685 507, 631 bu. 
Woeie: (ROTREY Eh il giediie dic» 398 364 3,058 bu. 
EVO s ice eek coeee eee te 755 572 10, 896 bu. 
Hay and forage: 
Alfalfa <u. 52 Sa S Sc OBE 13, 090 11, 532 24, 502 tons 
RAE BURY. sy Wins ie. kes Ws 10, 35"e 87, 029 §3, 632 103, 583 tons 
OF sre MM (ETTETEEEY 725 9 9 SPR 2 oa i 8, 428 8, 448 51, 924 tons 
Gorn (fodder) scce sc. oe Baan re wees 6s" 2, 414 eee ete 
Special crops: 
rela PCANG, (.icw ce seeeeee seine 2, 948 2,833 19, 365 bu. 
Og ae - See Ae 1, 033 2, 125 10,790 tons 
IPGLAROCHY Se iisla cial ei iersiccals Sieh 5, 692 6, 175 559, 962 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food..... ...... B49) © cies ete ce ieee 
Canning factory crops ......... 821 1, OLS cneacee bees 
Other vegetables and garden 
CTOPS wccccsccces wiveaee r= 1, 069 DOLE: «Spe eso mine 
Fruits: 
gt) NER: A Pay 7, 442 8, 820 144, 354 bu. 
PERCHED) CeCe ere ais hate els sre iss 180 174 1,507 bu. 
PCTS ee se eT creas nisin wheielas 457 497 17,619 bu. 
Phnwis: CAs pees wrcicisieis > vtreea mers A 81 132 11, 227 Ibs. 
CHeErriGs oes wvortiah oak miei aietoss sls 82 vail 4, 245 lbs. 
COUITICES Menke ere eitieita oteieieiinistciafes| tia v= s 0.02 25 126 bu. 
WOME Ver a oie ctelets sin pissin ee a's > 113 113 61, 789 lbs. 


See EEG oes oes civic wists cient es 286 270° 2. eee 
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Potatoes 


Beans 


Fic. 40. Coart SHowinG RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS IN 


CAYUGA 'COUNTY 


CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY 


This county lies in the southeastern part of the state, the state 
of Pennsylvania bordering it on the south and west and Lake Erie 
lying on the north. It has an area of 684,160 acres; from north 
to south it extends approximately 87 miles, and from east to west 
32 miles. The population is shown in the following table: 


POPULATION By CITIES AND Towns 
(Census of 1915) 


Dunkirk (city) ......... MeO) Harmony peer ata. ce staat 3,072 
Jamestown (city) ...... 37,780,  Biantone titans ete Siete 641 
Arkwright: * in hoc ctsbte, 843 . Ming -\}.toeieat dee bo ee 1,021 
BUSWU jcc ssnicatowmeowedena 2.351 . Polandsdstrs notices b <5 oe 1,442 
CRITI Start tees ctetnea'ais betena La | Romiret (tases ea ete 7,535 
Ohawriottes tits<ckicts kbime 1:308> — Portlandtern. cenicnkie. at 3,352 
“Whamtiangtad a. eae estes < S39a0 Ripley i seee mci. deiner 2,482 
Qhermy?Oreekt ii iixakis a 1,630- Sheridan Tiri so. 0s eee 2,077 
Clymer ts cdisscared a 1,341 Sherman ....... Poe ee 5 1,732 
TOMO! Fi halved bulod ee eines L876  Stocktonii ~ 2 web avn 1,830 
URGOUEL Sh eicns bw icia sis che ce D,216 | Villenovavere.-... ere piias 1,148 
LOI B fiat 0) ee, eee encore 1,317 Westfield ...........+++. 4,707 
Brenaghe Greek < ..5<\s aise or - 941 aoe eee 
NGOTI Vib pahaporats o\<.2 sis aielors icles 1,194 Total yc: es ee 116,818 
FIRTIOV EDS stcntin's ciexee sare 6,465 SSeS 


* Mayville, in the town of Chautauqua, is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Chautauqua County was formed from Genesee in 1808. Its 
name is from the Seneca word meaning “one has taken out 
fish there.’ It is probable that the first white man to reach this 
part of the country was Stephen Brule, the interpreter for Cham- 
plain, who visited this section in 1615. Not many Indian settle- 
ments were then located within the present county limits. After 
the Revolution, however, it became the home of the Senecas, who 
were under the control of the very able and just war chief, Corn- 
planter. It has been said that this famous chief “belonged to the 
region as did Robin Hood to Sherwood Forest.” 

In 1802 General Paine, agent for the state of Connecticut, 
opened a wagon road from Buffalo to Chautauqua Creek to enable 


Note: Dunkirk has at present a population of 19,300, and Jamestown, 
38,900. 
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emigrants to reach the Connecticut reserve lands in Ohio. Trans- 
portation facilities generally were poor for a long time, and prod- 
ucts would hardly pay for the cost of marketing. Development 
did not progress rapidly until some years later, after railroads 
had been built. 

Chautauqua is noted for the Chautauqua Assembly, which has 
been held there for many years, and from which all Chautauqua 
circles originated. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

Most of the business of the county was carried on for many 
years in the northern or lake towns, which were first settled and 
possessed superior commercial advantages. Maple sugar, long 
an important product, was brought in large quantities from the 
southern towns. Ashes constituted the most important article of 
trade, being almost the only one that could readily be turned into 
eash. Corn, wheat, and pork were among the principal products. 
Until about forty or fifty years ago general farming was followed 
throughout the greater part of the county. Since that time the 
Lake Erie valley has become a highly intensive fruit and vegetable 
section. This region has come to be known as the Chautauqua 
grape belt. The belt extends north into Erie County, New York, 
and south into Erie County, Pennsylvania, but the grape industry 
is centered mainly in Chautauqua, the county taking the lead in 
grape production through the state. Small fruits are extensively 
raised. The nursery business, especially the growing of grape and 
small-fruit stocks, has grown to large proportions in the vicinity 
of Fredonia and Silver Creek. In other sections dairy farming 
takes the lead. There are also extensive poultry interests, Chau- 
tauqua ranking second in the state. Apples, potatoes, wheat, buck- 
wheat, and other cash crops are produced, the county ranking third 
in the amount of buckwheat raised. It is an excellent hay country 
and is also noted for maple products. In the towns of Kiantone, 
Poland, and Ellicott considerable quantities of garden crops are 
produced for the Jamestown markets. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 
The climatological records here given for Chautauqua County 
were taken at Volusia at an elevation of 1,560 feet by the present 
observer, Benjamin Breads. 
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Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are May 8 and October 10, giving a growing season of 155 
days. 

The following table, compiled from records covering the period 
1899 to 1915, shows both normal and extreme temperatures and 
precipitation : 


RecorD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT VOLUSIA 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- ——————___———__|| Average | ———————_ } averace 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees} Year |Degrees| Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 

January...... 23.4 68 | 1906 | —13 | 1904 3.19 1.47 | 1900 20.3 
February..... 19.0 64 | 1906 | —18 | 1912 2.46 0.93 | 1909 14.9 
March #:/.)s 5.3 32.1 80 | 1910 | —6]} 1901 2.73 2.45 | 1913 9.5 
4s ol eee - 42.8 80 | 1913* 8 | 1909 2.86 2.53 | 1901 5.5 
May: 0 E55. 56.0 91 | 1911 26 | 1911*|} 3.38 2.10 | 1914 1 
ames 525 25 Se 63.7 92 | 1910 36 | 1913*|| 3.12 1 64 | 1905s) © ees 
EG... cameo 68.6 98 | 1911 43 | 1904 3.44 2°09 { 1900") aa 
August....... 66.6 92 | 1914 41 | 1910 3.24 2:35 || 1905) \) tec! 
September. ...| 61.4 91 | 1900 30 | 1904 3.7 3.36 | 1901 D. 
October...... 50.6 85 | 1900 23 | 1911*)| 3.91 231°) VIZ 2.3 
November. ...| 37.7 74 | 1909 7 | 1905 3251 1.61 | 1900 13.4 
December..... 26.8 62 | 1914} —7 | 1914 2.93 1.20 | 1900 19.8 
RGRT 3.25! See 45.7 98 | 1911 | —18 | 1912 || 38.50 3.36 | 1901 87.4 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface is mostly a hilly and rolling upland. A bluff with 
an average elevation of twenty feet extends along the lake. From 
the summit the land spreads out into an undulating region 
gradually rising throughout a distance of three or four miles. 
This comparatively level tract is bordered by the slopes of a hilly 
upland which occupies the center and southern parts of the county. 
The highest summits rise 1,200 to 1,400 feet above Lake Erie, and 
1,800 to 2,000 feet above tide. The uplands are broken by 
several deep valleys, the principal of which are those of Chau- 
tauqua Lake and Conewango Creek. The summits of the hills four 
to six miles south of the lake shore form the watershed that divides 
the waters of Lake Erie from those of the Allegheny River. 

The streams of the county are principally tributaries of Lake 
Erie and Allegheny River. Chautauqua Lake is a beautiful sheet 
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of water eighteen miles long and one to three miles wide. It lies 
1,306 feet above tide, the hills surrounding it rising from 600 to 
800 feet above its surface. Its outlet forms a branch of Cone- 
wango Creek, which is a tributary to the Allegheny. Several small 
lakes are located among the highlands. 

The soil on the uplands is principally silt mixed with dis- 
integrated shale. In the valleys it is a fine quality of sandy and 
gravelly loam mixed with alluvium. Along the lake shore is a 
strip of productive clayey loam. The uplands are arable to their 
summits, but are often better adapted to pasturage than to tillage. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
Arxwricut: The surface is an elevated upland broken and 
hilly in the southwest and rolling in the northeast. The highest 
summit, southeast of the center, rises 1,900 feet above sea level. 
The soil is silt and gravelly loam. 


Products: In the north and west, grapes, tomatoes, and 
small fruits; and in the east and south, dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $100 an acre. 


Bustr: The surface is hilly and broken. It is drained by 
several smal] streams flowing into Chautauqua Lake on the north 
and by others flowing east into Conewango Creek. The soil is 
silt and gravelly loam. 


Products: Dairy products, apples, and potatoes. 

Average values of farm land range from $20 to $50: an acre, 
except in the vicinity of Chautauqua Lake and James- 
town, where it is much higher. 


Carroti: The surface is broken and hilly in the northeast 
and east, and rolling in the south and southwest. The highest 
summits are 2,000 feet above tide. The principal stream is 
Conewango Creek. which forms part of the western boundary. 
The soil is a silty loam in the north and east and a gravelly loam 
in the south and west. At Frewsburg is located a milk powder 
plant owned by the Merrell-Soule Company. 


Products: Dairy products, with a few apples. 
Average values of farm range from $20 to $50 an acre. 
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Cuartorre: The surface is moderately hilly and divided into 
several ridges by the valleys of streams, the principal of which 
are Mill Creek and its tributaries. The highest land on the east 
side rises 1,800 to 2,000 feet above sea level. The soil is chiefly 
a silty loam. The principal market for milk in this town is 
Borden’s Condensary at Sinclairville. 

Products: Dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $60 an acre. 


Cuauraugua: The surface is elevated and moderately hilly, 
occupying the watershed between Chautauqua Lake and Lake 
Erie. The soil is a silty loam of good quality, including much of 
the better grade of soils in the area adjacent to Chautauqua Lake. 
Mayville, the county seat, lies within the limits of this town. 

Products: Dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $50, except 
near Chautauqua Lake, where values are much higher. 


Cuerry Creek: The surface is hilly in the northwest and 
rolling in the southeast. In the western part the highest points 
rise to a height of 2,100 feet. Along the eastern border is a large 
swamp that lies partly in Cattaraugus County. The town is drained 
by Conewango Creek and its tributary. The soil is a clayey and 
gravelly loam. Most of the milk is shipped to Buffalo, some of it 
going to Hire’s Condensary at South Dayton and to the few cheese 
factories in the town. At Cherry Creek is located a canning 
factory. 

Products: Dairy products, apples, canning factory peas, and 
muck land crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $100 an acre. 


Crymer: The surface is a hilly upland broken by the valleys 
of small streams. The soil is a gravelly loam. The Mohawk 
Condensary at Clymer is the chief outlet for dairy products. This 
town has good shipping facilities over the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Products: Dairy and poultry products. 
The average values of farm land range from $20 to $50 an 
acre, 
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Extery: The surface is hilly, the highest summits rising about’ 
1,800 feet above tide. The small streams which form the principal 
drainage of the town flow into Chautauqua Lake on the southwest 
boundary. The soil in the uplands is a silty loam, and in the 
valleys a gravelly loam. On the hilltops remote from the lake, 
which are poorly drained, dairying is the principal industry. 
Near the lake agricultural interests are well developed, wheat being 
grown considerably along the lake road. 

Products: Dairy products, apples, potatoes, and wheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $100 an acre. 


Exuicorr: The surface is a hilly upland with a gentle inclina- 
tion toward the southwest. The foot of Chautauqua Lake extends 
into the southwest corner, and the outlet flows through the southern 
part of the town. Cassadaga Creek flows through the northeastern 
part. The soil is a sandy and gravelly loam. Near Celoron are 
muck lands valuable for celery, lettuce, and onions, which are 
so near the level of Chautauqua Lake that they have not been 
well developed. There is, however, a considerable amount of 
gardening done within the town. 

Products: Dairy and garden products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Ex.tineton: The surface is an undulating and hilly upland 
rising from 1,500 to 1,800 feet above tide. Clear Creek and its 
tributary form the principal drainage. Conewango Creek flows 
through the northeast corner. The soil is a sandy and gravelly 
loam. The town has well-developed dairy interests and ships 
considerable milk to Buffalo. Sheep are more commonly kept 
than in other parts of the county. 

Products: Dairy products, sheep, potatoes, wheat, and canning 
factory crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $50 an acre. 


Frencu Creex: The surface is hilly and broken by the deep 
valley of French Creek. The soil is chiefly a heavy silty loam. 
Shipping facilities are not so readily available in this town as in 
most other parts of the county. 

Products: Dairy products, poultry, and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $40 an acre. 
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Gerry: The surface is a hilly upland, the highest summits in 
the northeast corner being 1,900 feet above tide. It is drained 
by Cassadaga Creek and several smaller streams. The goil is a 
silty loam on the uplands and a sandy loam in the valleys. The 
Borden’s Condensary at Sinclairville is the milk market of the 
town. 

Products: Dairy products and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $20: to $50 an acre. 


Hanover: The surface along the lake is level or undulating, 
and in the center and south it is hilly, with an inclination toward 
the north. Cattaraugus Creek forms a portion of the northern 
boundary. Silver Creek and its tributary flow into Lake Erie. 
The soil is a clayey and gravelly loam. 


Products: Grapes, tomatoes, peas, and sweet corn for canning 
factories; cherries, strawberries, red raspberries, 
potatoes, grain, hay, and butter. 

Average values of farm land range from $50 to $500 an acre. 


Harmony: The surface is a moderately hilly upland, the 
highest summits being about 1,800 feet above tide. Chautauqua 
Lake forms the northeastern boundary. In the northern part the 
streams flow into Chautauqua Lake, and in the southern part is 
Little Brocken Straw, which flows south into Pennsylvania. The 
soil is silt and gravelly loam. Although this is chiefly a dairy 
township it has more of the cash crops interests than the average 
of the southern part of Chautauqua County. 

Products: Dairy products, apples, potatoes, and wheat. 

Average values of farm land range from $20 to $50, except 
near Chautauqua Lake, where the values are much 
higher. 


Krantone: The surface is undulating in the east and hilly 
in the west. Conewango Creek forms the greater part of the east- 
ern boundary. Kiantone and Stillwater creeks are the other princi- 
pal streams, The soil is silty loam mixed with gravel. Although 
the town is devoted to dairying there is considerable business 
in market gardening. There are several fair-sized orchards. 

Products: Dairying, truck crops, including cabbage, squash, 
sweet corn, potatoes, and apples. 


Fic. 41.— VINEYARDS NEAR SILVER CREEK, ON RIDGE ROAD, 
CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY 


Fig. 42.— HAYING ALFALFA IN CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY 
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Average values of farm land range from $20 to $50 an 
acre, except in the vicinity of Jamestown where values 
are much higher. 


Mina: The surface is rolling and hilly. The principal streams 
are French Creek and several small creeks flowing south and west. 
Findley Lake lies in the southwestern part. The soil is silt and 
gravelly loam. This town is devoted almost entirely to dairy 
farm interests. The milk is sold chiefly to the Mohawk Con- 
densing Company at Sherman and Clymer. Findley Lake is the 
trading center for the town. 


Products: Dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $50 an acre. 


Poxanp: In the north and east the surface is a hilly upland, 
divided into several distinct ridges. The center and south contain 
the wide valleys of the principal streams, Conewango and Cassa- 
daga creeks, which form a junction near the southern line. The 
soil is silt and sandy loam. Near Levant is a section of well- 
drained soils where a considerable quantity of vegetables and 
fruit are grown for the Jamestown market. Milk is sent to Frews- 
burg and Randolph, as well as to Buffalo. 


Products: Dairy products, vegetables, and fruit. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $100 an 
acre. 


Pomrret: A strip of comparatively level land extends along 
the lake. The remainder of the surface is a rolling upland, and 
the higher summits have an elevation of 1,500 feet. It is drained 
principally by Canadaway Creek and several smaller streams flow- 
ing into the lake. The soil is a clayey and gravelly loam. 


Products: Grapes, tomatoes, and sweet corn for cannery ; 
small fruits, also grain, hay, and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $500 an acre. 


Portianp: The surface is level along the lake shore and broken 
and hilly in the center and west. The streams are small creeks 
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and brooks flowing into Lake Erie. The soil is a clayey and 
gravelly loam. This town has one of the largest grape acreages. 
Products: Grapes, tomatoes, and small fruits. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $500 an acre. 


Rretey: The surface is level along the lake shore and broken — 
and hilly in the southeast. The highest summits rise to a height 
of over 1,600 feet. It is drained by Twentymile Creek and its 
tributary, besides a great number of small streams. The soil is a 
clayey and gravelly loam. Along the lake shore are several valuable 
stone quarries. While fruits are the main products of the town, 
dairying and general farming are carried on in the southern part. 

Products: Grapes and small fruits, including currants and 
cherries; also dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $500 an acre. 


Suerman: The surface is level in the northwest and hilly in 
the southeast, gradually descending toward the lake. A nearly 
perpendicular bluff 50 to 200 feet high extends along the lake 
shore. It is drained by Scotts Creek and several smaller streams. 
The soil is a silty loam occasionally intermixed with gravel. 

Products: Grapes, tomatoes for cannery; small fruits, grain; 
also peas for cannery and general truck crops of onions, 
beets, lettuce, and cabbage. 

Average values of farm land range from $50 to $500 an acre. 


Suerman: The surface is rolling and hilly, broken by the 
deep ravines of the streams. It is drained by French Creek and its 
tributaries. The soil is silt and sandy loam. This town has 
the reputation as a center where excellent Holstein cows may be 
purchased, and many carloads are shipped from here each year. 
The village of Sherman is the trading center. 


Products: Dairy and poultry products. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $75 an acre. 


Stockton: The surface is a rolling and hilly upland. Cassa- 
daga and Bear creeks rise in the northern part of the town and 
flow south, uniting near the southern border. The soil on the 
upland is a silty loam and in the valleys a sandy loam. The milk 
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is marketed principally at the condensary in Sinclairville, although 
there are a few cheese factories operating in the town. 


Products: Dairy products, potatoes, and apples. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $60 an acre. 


Vittenova: The surface is rolling in the southeast and broken 
and hilly in the center and north. The highest summits are 1,700 
feet abcve sea level. Conewango Creek and its branches are the 
principal streams. The soil is silt and gravelly loam. This town 
has a comparatively large percentage of the better valley soils. 
Potatoes are generally sold in the Dunkirk markets. . 


Products: Dairy products and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $75 an acre. 


Westrietp: The surface is level or rolling along Lake Erie 
and hilly in the center and south. It is drained by Chautauqua 
and Little Chautauqua creeks and several smaller streams. The 
soil is a clayey and gravelly loam. Some apple, peach, and cherry 


orchards are being developed. 


Products: Grapes, tomatoes, and small fruits. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $500 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Razlroads 


A line of the Erie Railroad from Buffalo and another from 
New York enter the city of Jamestown, from which point a line 
runs southwest into Pennsylvania. From Dunkirk an Erie line 
runs east, connecting with the Buffalo line at Dayton in Cattar- 
augus County. 

The New York Central Railroad extends through the county 
along Lake Erie, running to Buffalo on the north and west to 
points along the lake. A branch extends from Dunkirk south 
into Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad extends from Dunkirk through 
Mayville and south into Pennsylvania. 
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Electric Roads 


An cleetrie road runs from Jamestown along the east shore of 
Chautauqua Lake to Westfield. 

An electric road runs the entire length of the county near the 
shore of Lake Erie, extending to Buffalo on the north and to 
Erie, Pennsylvania, on the west. 

The Chautauqua Traction Company line leads from Barcelona 
through Westfield to Mayville and down the west side of 
Chautauqua Lake to Jamestown and Falconer. 

A third electric line runs between Jamestown and Fentonville. 


Improved Highways 


Chautauqua County is crossed by an improved highway entering 
the eastern side of the county and passing through Jamestown 
and along the northern side of Chautauqua Lake through Mayville 
to Westfield. Short sections also enter Jamestown from the north 
and from the south. 

An improved highway leads from Dunkirk through Fredonia 
south into the town of Stockton. 

Additional short sections extend between Brocton and Stockton, 
through Ripley, and from Findley Lake through the southwestern 
part of the county. 

There are within the county approximately 40 miles of com- 
pleted improved highways, 24 miles additional being under con- 
struction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 


A ready market for some of the agricultural products exists in 
the manufacturing cities of Jamestown and Dunkirk. For many 
weeks in the summer season splendid markets for farm products 
are afforded in the resorts along Chautauqua Lake, and especially 
at the Chautauqua Assembly, which is usually visited by 20,000 
to 30,000 people during the season. The grape crop of Chautau- 
qua County is shipped to practically all the northern and middle 
western states, while grape juice, canned fruits, and vegetable 
products and the condensed milk output have an even wider dis- 
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tribution. The cheese manufactured in the county goes largely 
to New York and Philadelphia for consumption at those points 
or for further shipment. 

The dairies in Chautauqua County are generally large. By 
far the greater portion of the milk produced is sold .as manu- 
factured products, principally in the form of condensed milk 
and powdered milk and cream. About 500,000 pounds of butter 
and some American cheese is made. 

There are nine canning factories. 


The agricultural organizations of the county are as follows: 


Ashville National Farm Loan Association. 

Carroll Farmers’ Club. 

Central National Farm Loan Association. 

Chautauqua and Erie Grape Company. 

Chautauqua County Agricultural Corporation. 
Chautauqua County Beekeepers’ Association. 

Chautauqua County Cooperative Sheep Breeders’ Association, Inc. 
Chautauqua County Dairymen’s League. 

Chautauqua County Farm Bureau Association. 
Chautauqua County Farmers Milk Producers’ Association. 
Chautauqua County Fruit Growers & Packers’ Association. 
Chautauqua County Poultry Association. 

Chautauqua Lake Dairy Improvement Association. 
Clymer Milk Producers’ Association. 

Farmers’ Cooperative Purchasing Association. 

First of Jamestown National Farm Loan Association. 
Fredonia Grange Cooperative Association, Inc. 

Granges: Pomona and thirty-four subordinate granges. 
Hanover Farmers’ Club. 

Kiantone Cooperative Dairy Association, Inc. 

Sherman Poultry Association. 

Silver Creek Poultry Association. 

Sinclairville Dairymen’s Cooperative Association, Inc. 
South Shore Growers’ and Shippers’ Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

At Fredonia is located a state normal school. Approved courses 
of agriculture are given in schools at Chautauqua, Clymer, 
Ellington, Mayville, Sherman, Sinclairville, and Westfield. 
Courses in home making are included in the schools at Chautauqua, 
Mayville, and Sinelairville. 

Schools at the following points are registered as having facilities 
suitable for maintaining courses in high school and academic work: 
Brocton, Cassadaga, Celoron, Chautauqua, Clymer, Dunkirk, 
Ellington, Falconer, Findley, Forestville, Frewsburg, Gerry, 
Jamestown, Lakewood, Mayville, Panama, Ripley, Sherman, 
Silver Creek, Sinclairville, Stockton, and Westfield. 
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Probably the most famous educational institution in Chautau- 
qua County is the Chautanqua Assembly. Starting as a camp 
meeting in 1875, it has developed into a chartered institution for 
higher education. Complete summer schools are maintained and 
thousands are in attendance annually. The institution is philan- 
thropic in character and is not conducted for profit. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 


(Taken from U.S. Census of 1910) 


LANG An LAL ere MME ne re cc ce es be re thee he 613, 000 acres 
INUmM ber OL aM ee ne oe SPRING Sich «Ash SEBS 7, 500 
Per cent Gh farm lang Improved... ........... 0000 evn 65.4 


VEDIC iO] ly we ener eee Ee Ee oc Phe Sacisel o-ctesnue.esernps: otave 12, 747, 082 gal. 
Cream <s0ld eee eis. Coe fon bow erase ciate cele 46, 115 gal. 
Butter fat solders, eerie: . ROTH IIH. ar 2, 438, 844 lbs. 
Beer rod Weed meet ae tila tes ss ots 6 wee a cola 482, 765 lbs. 
(CRAs prea Ean ree ea eI reo tae hs 9,8 oan 0 98's gud ote wage 5, 476 Ibs. 
Epps produced) 0.7... > cattails © sisi eaves se ere) yt nde « 2, 268, 626 doz. 
Wool jprodugcte acer ee... PALA ooaeh. savant 7, 740 fleeces 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
ELOTHOB cca alte ore IIe Tete tere ici crerc as stove 5. dcp. syous oystte ese 17, 363 
Cattler sc. 2 ee AOR Bie cosh. deka fener 2 sani ftered es r 88, 202 
SSESGEN Soa: un se yee een alas Sa ph 6 heen se OUR Dis Ne eee 14, 294 
SSWAMTE yc ies Sree MR cena: ARIES TREY, PK aelaicts 20, 757 
PTE Rear PSE ALS oS A A IR bisin a 325, 621 
BEES 
Number of colonies; . sense ee nese ecice oie ty. Lote sl od. 7 3, 680 


SELECTED CROPS 


Cereals: Acres Bashels 
ONT 2 oo) A Oe Tice sete dex pre. os 14, 336 500, 858 
TS 2.56 als eee enc oalb oo Ms oo 28, 467 846, 513 
Wihtest rs 23°55 20s See ere Re ener meets ree ie etl 918 19, 379 
Biley: (fo. Se see SO ENG ale wD 6 00). 0s 1,727 36, 392 
Brack wheats, )-cisn tie choco wiaB te oo ewe soe. aTs,« 10, 652 257, 341 
re ao Se 454, 8, 841 

Acres Tons 


Hay and foragey). paiva rs deine eerie asi’ 0.0 baie, 119, 559 28, 907 
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Special Crops: Acres Yield 
MASTACOCS: . . ace oistaived d nin (O's 2 <1610 6 sles) sye 6, 329 778,277 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes............ EATS ven Yee RAEN ee 
Dry edible bean8..........----..s ese eeeeee 106 1,885 bu 
Dry PO@S ..cce eee cece cece cece eee e teens 45 681 bu 

Fruits: 

Ayples'. . «Stucke ee. se = 299, 329 trees 646, 269 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines ........ 32.377 trees 15,486 bu. 
GSTS). ) << «tn Ee ets tote 22,110 trees 13, 633 bu. 
Plums and prunes............ 15, 848 trees 9,578 bu. 
Gherries:. ..</. Repose ate - = - 24,483 trees 12, 630 bu. 
Quinces 5 . . sdaemoeee > eee. 2,951 trees 2,020 bu. 
Grapesiy... . « Geers ee << 15, 782,646 vines 132,029,939 Ibs. 
Small fruits [ge seee-- se: -.: 993 acres 1, 644, 853 qts. 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 

1917 1918 

Number Number 

Farms for which reports were received................ 7, 050 6, 432 

LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 

Horses’ and) (mulesseeerpeeert ges cciiae se ehiodeeeecraes sss 16, 776 14, 633 

Gavilan aa.” ahtete ED ee Suelo. c.ceIouchevare Pe iekaea s «= 78, 334 67, 588 

Sheep... = s.caggeeeeeeeeeret cc ee. 7, 331 5, 212 

SWE: sc verte TREE ae tiers ok eid teshige es + a 9; 502 8, 336 

Popltry. ....)4/.) sous eeeeee red sc shi + « tdmeatenateieme 63» < 369,454 296, 046 

BEES 
Number: of ‘coloniesaepremsetritae ct ciate oat la 's,. « 3; 515 4, 157 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 

Cereals: yee Acres Yield 
MEOEM oo. 2: .\..0 +5 \c eRe ee» ellos ace 6, 646 4,727 54, 852 bu. 
OES o'.\.: 5... Sale Ee ees s a 28, 884 26,887 653, 741-bu. 
Barley, *:... ..-... heen eee et 1, 385 i alba! 13,600 bu. 
Buckwheat: .. .i snitepeeennee eee 8,915 9,958 164,564 bu. 
Wheat. (winter): “-tisheperirs oan sh 1,101 1, 324 18, 960 bu. 
Wheat. (spring) © \ijiseserses his. > 372 1,059 12, 235 bu. 
Loe ee RR . . 6 le 224 423 5,198 bu. 

Hay and forage: 

Alfalfa: u..:.30. Hose eo 723 870 2,312 tons 
Other hay .....:.2:s2seeeee op 36 92, 800 92,711 151,158 tons 
Gorm (ensilage) 22:25. . = LOSS 12, 435 62,269 tons 
Gorn. -(fodder). .\.\.sssmameee “2.06 Gap pee OO ee Vinee 
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1918 

Special Crops: he re re 
Wield: beans 2.0 a. aha ce ste tare fore los be 646 1,091 4,776 bu. 
Cabhage . +c. a ewah hie Guan En Om 56's 342 514 1, 434 tons 
Potatoes’. < c Biiceee Reas fon/ 5, 913 5,887 479,978 bu. 
ROOTS MERISEC LOL AUG EIOUNMC Riss. | onsen 890 Vaee Sen 
Canning factory crops ............. 2, 508 1,080  <. ae 
Other vegetables and garden crops. . 1,474 35377 + + 5 Ree 

Fruits: 
PINGS es os none SME Os sae 7, 619 6, 832 33, 043 bu. 
LECT Tel ch py Se 438 373 PAILS 030 
12.07) (UPA: Sc eh he 189 265 5,176 bu. 
Pama es eee ee etek tee 8 ae 237 373 69, 012 Ibs. 
Ghervies Ss ihe). wee eee bela wees 635 551 250, 419 lbs. 
Quintessence EE ee cee dees siete 24 1, 523 bu. 
PARI GHLTEL \.<) ci 5 sentatemias a sie 2 gone 24, 215 22,688 45, 496, 000 Ibs. 
Sigil ruts! srceuetaterteessts scetscece» es 1 


, 351 Ly 208" (Seer 


2 
Acres 
Hay 93,581 


Fruits | 32,604 


Oats _ | 26,887 


Cy] 
a 
Corn 21,159 H 
0 
H 
Buckwheat 9,958 H 
a 
Potatoes 5,887 
HH 
Wheat 2,383 ee 
1 
HL 
Barley 1,131 co 
a8 
as 
H4 
Beans 1,091 H 
Canning 
Crops 1,090 
Cabbage 514 
Rye 423 


Fie. 43. CHart SHOWING RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS IN 
CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY 
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CHEMUNG COUNTY 


Chemung County is situated in the center of the southern tier of 
counties in New York, and is bounded on the south by Pennsyl- 
vania. From east to west the county measures about 20 miles, 
and from north to south, 20 miles. It has an area of 260,480 
acres. The population is shown in the following table: 


POPULATION BY CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 


(Census of 1915) 


=Kimira (city) Sesser AMOUS  “HOrseHendn’ "r..02. ose oes 6,033 
Ashland <,..../:. Yee 828i; Southporty 2997? 2250.25 . 2,320 
EeIGW >... .,..-..she geen 639). jVan, Biter ann. vats -v 1,116 
Big Wats ... ... .ecneeee 405. SVeteral moo ae Ao oe 1,565 
Catim -).... loa 834 ———- 
Ghemung .... 5.2.0 ea. 1,383 ape 32 B. AS8 ok tie 59,017 
TOUTS). . 50.0 <= ogee 1,971 

BERS ny. « s.0 <q ate 840 


* Elmira is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Chemung County was formed from Tioga in 1836. The name 
is taken from the Chemung River, and is said to signify “ big 
horn” or “horn in the water.” Throughout the entire time that 
the red men occupied this part of the county the valley of the 
Chemung was one of their great thoroughfares. Previous to the 
Revolution the Indians probably learned something of agriculture 
from the French. 

Wher General Sullivan invaded the region in 1779 he found 
Indian lands that had been cultivated for years. The orchards 
showed years of growth; the soil was well cultivated, and the 
variety of products gave evidence of the practice of agricultural 
knowledge far in advance of that possessed by the warrior race 
in other sections. The Senecas laid special claim to the country 
of the Chemung valley. The Indians were defeated at Newtown, 
now Elmira. They fled in a panic, leaving the way open for 
Sullivan’s advance. This campaign marked the end of Indian 


Note: Elmira now has a population of 45,090. 
[181] 
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domination in the valley, although a few Indians remained there 
for many years. The battlefield, which hes in the towns of Elmira 
and Ashland, has been given to the state. 

The first permanent settlement by white men was made in the 
spring of 1786 by eight men who came up the Susquehanna and 
Chemung rivers and located from Wynkoops Creek westward. 
Other settlers who had accompanied Sullivan on his expedition 
came from the New England states during the following year. 
Several families also migrated from southern New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New Jersey. The New York Legislature having passed 
laws favorable to settlers, newcomers arrived at a rapid rate 
during the next twenty years. This was largely due to reports 
concerning the fertile soil of the valley and the large yields to 
be obtained, often, history states, as much as fifty bushels of wheat 
per acre, with an average yield of twenty-five bushels. Other 
important products were maple sugar, fat cattle, and apples. 
Development followed rapidly, and in 1803 from 40,000 bushels to 
50,000 bushels of wheat were annually sent down the Susque- 
hanna to market. These shipments were entirely checked during 
the War of 1812, and a period of great business depression 
followed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

About 1820 the lumber business became important, and it 
received great impetus on the completion of the Chemung Canal 
in 1832. The lumber was of such good quality that Chemung 
lumber commanded the highest market price in New York and 
Philadelphia. 

The opening of the uplands to agriculture brought about the 
development of the live stock industry, and this has ever since 
been an important source of income in the county. 

The completion of the Erie Railroad between New York and 
Buffalo in 1851 gave a second impetus to agriculture, and 
gradually brought about a change in the type of farming in 
Chemung County. The quick transportation facilities afforded by 
the railroads made it possible to market butter and cheese to 
advantage, and dairying soon became the leading branch of agri- 
culture in the county. 
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During the past sixty years the most important changes have 
been as follows: The development of dairying, and the consequent 
decrease in the number of sheep kept and an increase in the 
acreage of meadows; the development of tobacco farming, which 
has received much attention along the Chemung flats; and, within 
the last few years, the rapid development of poultry raising, which 
promises to become an important source of income. Celery is also 
a prominent product. ' 

Manufacturing interests, which include especially automobiles 
and machinery, are very important. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

The meterological station of Chemung County is at Elmira, 
at an elevation of 836 feet. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are May 6 and October 3, respectively, giving a growing 
season of 153 days. 

The following table summarizes records made during a period 
of thirty-six years. The record, which has not been entirely con- 
tinuous, covers the years 1850-61, 1888-1911, and 1912-15. 


REcORD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT ELMIRA 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 

maximum minimum hours Snow, 

Aver- |————-————__|—__——_|| Average ——————__| average 

age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees} Year |Degrees| Year record, | Year | ininches 

inches 

January...... 25.7 67 | 1907 | —24 | 1904 2.14 1.86 | 1915 7.9 
February..... 26.1 65 | 1906 | —19 | 1899 i NSC? 1.76 | 1896 9.9 
March.. 34.2 86 | 1910 | —3 ]| 1880 2.30 | 2.59 | 1900 8.9 
PANIP Fa: «: 6 <.sy0.«,s 46.6 89 | 1896 16 | 1909 3.05 | 3.09 | 1910 3.9 
1 ES ee ie 58.6 95 | 1895 24 | 1903 3.78 2.08 | 1914 Ay 
WOROR chi: ts 2 67.5 98 | 1901 32 | 1913 F502 94 We IOVS Ehsan 
U7, eee 72.0 101 | 1901 41 | 1907 Sunk 2): GOST 902) tees size 
August....... 69.1 100 | 1906 40 | 1907 3.30 2 OD NN ASIA tee: 
September 63.1 102 | 1906 28 | 1904 2AO1 es uss Slee || LOOGR IP eran. 
October....... 51.2 93 | 1905 18 | 1904 2.96 |} 2.95 | 1896 Ak 
November... .} 40.0 80 | 1909 10 | 1905 1.92 | 2.40 | 1889 1.8 
December. ... .. piel | 65 | 1901 | —11 | 1914 2.28 1.87 | 1901 10.0 
“eS 48.7 102 | 1906 | —24 | 1904 || 33.48 | 3.41 | 1906 | - 42.4 


* Also earlier years. 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
The surface is principally a hilly upland, broken by the deep 
ravines of streams. The highest points are 400 to 600 feet above 
the valleys, and 1,300 to 1,500 fect above tide. The ridges, which 
extend generally north and south, have steep slopes and broad, 
rolling summits. A deep valley extending south from Seneca 
Lake divides the highlands into two general systems, This allows 
easy communication between the Susquehanna valley and the 
central portion of the state. Chemung River, which flows south- 
east through the southern part of the county, cuts the ridges 
diagonally. Wide, alluvial flats bordered by steep hillsides extend 
along nearly the whole course. Catharine Creek flows north through 
the central valley and empties into Seneca Lake. 
The soil is a gravelly and sandy loam intermixed in some 
places with clay. The valleys are covered with a deep rich 
alluvium. The highlands are best adapted to pasturage. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
Asui~anp: The surface is a hilly upland broken by the deep 
valleys of streams. The Chemung River crosses the town, receiv- 
ing the waters of several tributaries. The soil in the valleys is 
a fine quality of gravelly loam; on the hills it is of a slaty nature, 
well adapted to the cultivation of tobacco. 
Products: Tobacco, vegetables, and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $100 an acre. 


Bartpwitn: The surface is a hilly upland broken by the deep 
valleys of Baldwin and Wynkoop creeks, The soil on the hills 
is a clayey and shaly loam underlaid by hardpan; in the valleys 
it is gravelly loam. 

Products: Hay, buckwheat, rye, and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $50 an acre. 


Bic Fratrs: The surface consists of a broken upland in the 
north and south divided by a wide intervale or flat which extends 
northeast from the Chemung River through the center of the 
town. The soil is a slaty loam on the hills and a productive 
gravelly loam in the valleys. 

Products: Dairy products, tobacco, wheat, buckwheat, pota- 
toes, oats, barley, and corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $300 an acre. 


DONVISIG ALL NI VYING, — ATTIVA GNV WAAL SNAWAHO —FPp “OT 
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Caritin: The surface is a hilly upland, the highest summits 
being 1,800 feet to 1,900 feet above sea level. The soil is chiefly 
a gravelly loam. 

Products: Rye, hay, buckwheat, oats, and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $70: an acre. 


Curemune: The surface is a hilly upland, broken by deep 
narrow valleys. The Chemung River flows through the southern 
part. Wynkoop Creek ‘flows south through the center in a deep 
valley bordered by steep hillsides. The soil on the uplands is a 
gravelly loam; in the valleys the gravel is mixed with alluvium. 

Products: Rye, hay, oats, corn, and tobacco. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $125 an acre. 


Exmira: The surface is hilly on the east and west, with a wide 
valley extending through the center. The principal streams are the 
Chemung River and its tributaries. The soil on the uplands is 
a gravelly loam; in the valleys it is a productive sandy loam. 

Products: Dairy products, general farm crops, vegetables, 
and tobacco. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $100 an acre. 


, Exrx: The surface is a hilly upland broken by the deep, 
narrow valleys of streams. The soil is a medium quality of 
gravelly loam. 

Products: Hay, buckwheat, oats, potatoes, and rye. 

Average values of farm land range from $10 to $50 an acre. 


Horsrueaps: The surface is rolling and level in the west and 
hilly in the east. The principal streams are Newtown Creek and 
its branches. The soil is generally a good quality of gravelly 
loam. 


Products: Beans, hay, buckwheat, wheat, potatoes, veget- 
ables, and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $150 an acre. 


Sournrorr: The surface is mostly a hilly upland broken by 
the deep valleys of streams. The Chemung River, which forms 
part of the northern boundary, is bordered by wide, fertile, 
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alluvial flats. Seely ‘Creek is the principal stream. The soil on 
the hills is a slaty loam and in the valleys a fine quality of gravelly 


loam. 


Products: Vegetables, onions, tobacco, corn, and dairy 
products. 
Average values of farm land range from $10' to $350 an acre. 


Van Erren: The surface is 2 hilly upland. | Cayuta Creek, 
which flows through the center, is the principal stream. On the 
hills the soil is a clayey loam and in the valleys a gravelly loam. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, buckwheat, oats, and rye. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $70 an acre. 


VererAN: The surface is principally a hilly upland. Catharine 
Creek flows north along the west border. The soil is clayey and 
gravelly loam of good quality. 


Products: Potatoes, hay, corn, wheat, buckwheat, barley, 
oats, rye, dairy products, and apples. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $100 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS ‘ 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 

The main lines of the Erie and the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western extend through the southern and western parts of the 
county, passing through Elmira, from which point a branch of 
the former extends southwest into Pennsylvania. 

The Northern Central Railroad passes through Elmira and 
extends north and south through the county, reaching Lake 
Ontario at Sodus Point. 

From Van Etten the Lehigh Valley Railroad takes five different 
directions. Of these lines two reach Ithaca, from that point 
extending both northeast and northwest. A third line extends to 
Geneva, a fourth to Elmira, and a fifth south into Pennsylvania. 
The New York Central and Hudson River Railroad crosses the 
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extreme western side of the town of Catlin, extending to Corning 
on the southwest and connecting with otker lines at Geneva and 
Lyons. 
Electric Roads 

An electric line follows the course of the Erie and the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western railroads through the southern and 
western parts of the county. From Elmira another electric road 
extends north to Watkins in Schuyler County. 


Improved Highways 

An improved highway from Binghamton extends through the 
southern part of the county to Elmira, thence north to Watkins. 
From Elmira roads extend west to Fitch Bridge, southeast to 
Wellsburg, and southwest to Williamsport, Pa.’ Another road 
extends east and west through the county, passing through Erin, 
Horseheads, and Big Flats to Corning. From this road a short 
division runs north to Catlin. 

There are in the county 83 miles of completed improved high- 
ways, with eight miles additional under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 

Elmira affords a good market for a large amount of milk as 
well as truck crops and other farm products. 

More than 4,500 people are employed at the Willys-Morrow 
plant, where parts for the Willys-Knight and Overland ears are 
made. Elmira industries also include the Kennedy Valve Mfg. 
Co., American LaFrance Fire Engine Co., Eclipse Machine Com- 
pany, Thatcher Mfg. Co., Elmira Foundry Co., and a number of 
cther concerns, all of which employ a large number of men. A 
state reformatory is located at Elmira. 

The greater part of the milk collected in Chemung County 
is manufactured into evaporated milk. A portion of the milk 
is sold as market milk, and butter and cheese are made to some 
extent. 

In the southern part of the county many farmers take advant- 
age of the Waverly and Sayre markets to dispose of their products. 

With splendid railroad facilities, producers in Chemung 
County ship poultry, eggs, and other supplies that cannot be 
sold in the local markets, to New York and Philadelphia. 
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The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Chemung County Agricultural Society. 


Chemung County Cooperative Sheep Breeders’ Association, Inv 


Chemung County Dairymen’s League. 

Chemung County Farm Bureau Association. 
Chemnng County Fruit Growers’ Association. 
Chemung County National Farm Loan Association. 
Chemung Valley Holstein Breeders’ Association. 
Elmira Poultry Association. 

Granges: Pomona and 10 subordinate granges. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES. 


At Elmira is located the Elmira College for Women. An 
approved course in agriculture is given at Horseheads. 

Schools registered as having facilities suitable for maintaining 
approved courses in high school and academic work are located at 
Big Flats, Breesport, Elmira, Elmira Heights, Horseheads, Van 


Etten, 


and Wellsburg. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U.S. Census of 1910) 


Wijeari dd anh Fa AG os ae TS on cc) co a iv:'w o,6 61.6) @ wh ov 0 18 Storie 226,772 acres 
INTIMGEr “Or ans eee ine cea bcs 6 cs wees wes d Oo 2,193 
Per cent of farm land Improved.ig tic .5 6s deka. sees 75.4 
LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 
1h gn ae ee he AS a ee eer 2, 822,595 gal. 
CYCAIN ‘BOLD wr .c.c nce ee RE ent Sisslo es viele s cle isleltaie ote 11,753 gal. 
Butter: fat Hsnld sys Moe parakeets ste. A ceeds ie. 435,633 Ibs. 
Ratier .PYOGUCE | coca Vea wets en ends Prod a> sine oe ohm 182, 373 Ibs. 
CEES - PYOMMC es coca seta eles Gis cine ©» viene so 0 2 arnie 6, 200 Ibs. 
EEE PYOMUCe say akan SOUR ORC Se PRE ss es ees cent 631, 442 doz. 
Wool “proddcdl (ViGs ese e eee A. SOME id ead 4,463 fleeces 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 

Number 
TROMAOR 8 iS cre ee Ere Ci bie a ois oe nis wns wie erento ener 5,421 
Cattle. 200+ ok ee, Seema 64... de) ee 17, 229 
Ue 1s) eb isidbh AUR AON ata SLE cits ites ohh cletdls eee Eee 7,003 
SWING Ske oon ts we se TN See bee ets usec b's bile eteenetes 4,099 
Pb ry an ae Finis hs Ae Rs A eine 2 20 fe 2 + Gn dae 92, 712 
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PEES 
MunIEY OL<COLOMIGHUENEEIE Tate Sous ccs cs snc cw ne scsvredbecesece 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres 
META) DS a: xcaie eee a mam hie & Wissen els lew igrire tes 3, 955 
ental LF. eases eee shes eo hetaicny Se lerdh ars ke 1b, Si. 
NVhbat''’,....'. Ae: SEC NDE re re 2,220 
ae ee er eee 618 
Buclewheat (s., Mice ewes = bets ee ee ape 32s 12,087 
Rye -iwce@eee eee rs = Sele Ee eee eee 2, 923 
Miay''snd foragommeeies «<> ewes a= clench ci-'e's 45, 468 
Special Crops: 
Potatoes - . .. Sees te ailoe es weve a eeee 3, 724 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. 969 .. 
Dry edible bemmeemes=----225-4-.5.5,22555-0 137 
Dry-peas .....< oo SOsc HR ORSU BARE cero ae 21 
Fruits: 
Apples .....sd@ameeies cc's selec nk 62,779 trees 
Peaches and nectarines.................. 3,729 trees 
IPOATS oo ooo 5:0 ce = = a6 oss 0 0 cco te 5,458 trees 
Plums, and  prumieesese so. Usb... 2... oo 5, 375 trees 
CHerries. ~ «:0:<\sxoe ens aiecetrerestereews ss 7,219 trees 
NIINCES . . 5.0 o ee = aces bees as 45 trees 
GrADCS..\.. < «> + < See nee 6 t isc ce ses 3,579 vines 
Small fruits ~ que ceeesee. «+ soos we ss 142 acres 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 
1917 
Number 
Farms for which reports were received............. 1, 785 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Horses; and mules. ...... sees os :2c xc cde ccih vee 5, 248 
EULA 18, 244 
ae oe os 0 a on eH os ce bees eee 3, 372 
Se 5 PE 2 2, 644 
ee) eee 85, 271 
BEES 
member <f colonics. . ... 2... cameos oes aesc cess 


<- 2, 146 
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2, 240 


Yield 
106, 999 bu. 
253, 138 bu. 

47, 219 bu. 
8,713 bu. 
188, 079 bu. 
43, 505 bu, 


51, 053 tons 


370, 110 bu. 


1, 543°bu. 
140 bu. 


84,726 bu. 
1,781 bu. 
4,589 bu. 
2,529 bu. 
1,983 bu. 

6 bu. 

50, 273 Ibs. 

199, 321 q‘s. 


1918 
Number 


1, 696 


4, 162 
16, 607 
2, 896 
2, 393 
73,571 


1, 358 
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SELECTED CROPS 


1918 
Cereals: 1917 
Acres Acres Yield 
GOIN. 2s vsieic:ec samen CRC ee 2, 084 1, 975 48, 280 bu. 
Oats: ..°. sis.s10 cae ie tas 11, 205 10, 619 307, 678 bu. 
Barley; .......aeialiesa> awh as ae « 761 737 1V, 013 bu. 
Buekywheat’ “(hee pee eee: 7,919 6,177 81,548 bu. 
Wheat, (winter)iie... cs cases... Taya 2, O21 49,576 bu. 
Wiheat (springji. coc. acasc>: 114, 158 1,623 bu. 
BR YD  betde 5 ssn ee SRI in ois», 2, 155 2,018 24, 356 bu. 
Hay and forage: 
Alfalia-s <i)... githohie ease ss «6 597 533 970 tons 
Other chavs ete etarterayete!« sess 38, 760 35, 425 21,221 tons 
Gorn «(ens age) ate atis/a\+, 4, 028 3, 571 22,220 tons 
Gorn ptPOdCer eee ccs ts eee 1, 643. 5 Jc crapeyaee 
Special crops: 
Wield’, Beans) Haire: ceaiieracs 626 1, 025 5,396 bu. 
‘Cabbage-i<. siautevowras....... 86 227 3,927 tons 
POtatOes™ Aye eee ein as as wheres 3, 021 3,021 125, 052 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food..... ........ (fs ORO oi : 
Canning factory crops......... 8 GI. eichete atebatele 
Other vegetables and garden 
CEOPS on visislvldetiawevewcnsces 440 BOLI Ve. tate ctetee 
Fruits: 
LADIES sieve cerermtaaierestameatsra es 1, 996 2,191 45,240 bu. 
[RPenehes ss) fete mere trices aoe teas 75 152 807 bu. 
PGATA “ss nore. loli eters eee ere ce) « 39 11] 960 bu. 
PUITIIS 84, ia veiaietn oe eters Sere eine ale 31 25 25,725 lbs. 
Cherries. ..c\. crested Seats a Nas 47 102 9,283 Ibs. 
Qiinces**. Sassen eae eee eaes > 5 75 bue 
Wane yard’ freerratsterer ter iste sess 6 11 4, 503 Ibs. 
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Sina) JPruite ees fleeces vista teres ee 184 131 
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Fig. 46. CHART SHOWING RELATIVE ACREAGE 


oF CROPS IN CHEMUNG COUNTY 


CHENANGO COUNTY 


This county lies in the central part of the state. It has an 
area of 572,160 acres. From north to south it extends approxi- 
mately thirty-five miles, and from east to west twenty-seven 
miles. The population is shown in the following table: 


POPULATION By CITIES AND Towns 
(Census of 1915) 


*Norwich (city) ........ 8342 =Oteelic)) 4.5... aweine ¢ ; 967 
Afton: °...... deashhiaeiber 15909) 547 Qactord.. ie ccdawete ie hora 3,073 
Bainbridge: . ji:pesaehen 2;00%...\Pharsalias 1.503. see ge 699 
Columbus . . Sropeeinest aie aoe thither. eve bocce ee 656 
Coventry ..:.eiepeeies TOOr) | ERYMOULN AR ee eos 959 
German. ..:'... tanehereces 412)> Preston, <°s6 S2).5 5 gue 640 
Greene .....ijaseereneese 2,959; Sherburne'i.,, 73... sae 2,808 
Guilford « <:. -fieeeieee 1963; . ‘Smithville {. >. <a. 4 932 
Lincklaen . ..i25eiinets ba2) | Smyrna... a-..0 eee 1, 139 
McDonough (few .eee 825 —_ 
New Berlin. .escuees 2,442 Total jeiswc sears ee 36,648 
North’ Norwich =...-..-- 699 

Worwich’....'..2.. eee 1,201 


* Norwich is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Chenango was formed from Herkimer and Tioga in 1798, and 
Oneida and Madison were afterward taken off. The Chenango 
River, which flows through the center, gives the name, which is 
derived from the Indian word “ Ochenango,” or “ big bull-thistles.” 

The extinction of the Indian title to the land and the immediate 
subsequent opening of these lands by survey and sale to settlement 
was the signal for emigration from the states and counties east 
to this section of the country. Within two years from the close of 
the Revolution, the first permanent settlers were making their way 
through the forest, clearing small spaces, and erecting their rude 
log cabins. When once begun, settlement was rapid. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 
The industries of Chenango County have been almost ex- 
clusively agricultural from the time of settlement. The land in 
many places being particularly suitable for grazing, dairying 
early received considerable attention and continued to develop 
until it has become the chief agricultural interest in the county. 


Tn the vicinity of Sherburne are some of the best herds and dairies 
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in the state. Aside from market milk, the principal cash 
crops are hay, potatoes, and cabbage. There is a large amount of 
small grains and other crops grown, mostly for feeding on the 
farms. Poultry and eggs are largely produced in practically all 
the towns. Maple sugar is also a valuable product. 

Forty years ago, when hops were profitable, they were grown 
to a limited extent in the northern part of the county. 

Additional industries of importance in the county are as fol- 
lows: The American Separator Company, Bainbridge; Norwich 
Pharmacal Company, Norwich; Gladding Fish Line Factory, 
South Otselic; Maydole Hammer Company, Norwich; Page Seed 
Company, Greene. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

The climatological records here given for Chenango County 
were taken at Oxford at an elevation of 976 feet. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are May 17 and September 24, respectively, giving a grow- 
ing season of 130 days. 

The following table, compiled from observations covering a 
period of fifty-one years, ending January, 1914, shows both nor- 
mal and extreme temperatures and precipitation: 


REcORD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT OXFORD 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Tee Tigvest. Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver-_ |———————_ |__| Average |__| average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees| Year |Degrees|] Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 

January...... 22.6 64 | 1833 | —36 | 1836 2.84 1.20 | 1910* 17.4 
February..... 22.4 60 | 1840 | —33 | 1836 Dee 1.37 | 1890 18.2 
March 31.4 77 | 1905 | —19 | 1837 2.74 | 2.75 | 1900 sind) 
Aprile Asie: 43.8 87 | 1899 9 | 1836 2.82 2.15 | 1898 4.1 
Ty Re tae 94 | 1895* 18 |: 1903 3.72 3.17 | 1906 ag 
Jame 3014 8 Ee 64.0 98 | 1829 28 | 1843 3.76 SESW SOTA LE... 
Bitty, 45 Sere 68.4 99 | 1898 35 | 1898 3.73 QUOD ne MSO OM i ect. 
August....... 65.8 96 | 1900 30 | 1832 3.80 222071895") Bee. 
September....| 59.1 92 | 1896 17 | 1834 3.41 3:04 | 1890 | ...... 
October...... 47.3 85 | 1900 17 | 1904 3.17 2.40 | 1894 eZ 
November....| 36.1 73 | 1895 2 | 1897*|| 2.62 1.80 | 1898 6.7 
December..... 26.0 3 | 1901 | —21 | 1841 2.83 2.45 | 1895 16.5 
MORES eres. nz 45.4 99 | 1898 | —36 | 1836 || 40.52 | 3.57 | 1891 77.8 


* Also earlier years. 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface is a hilly upland, broken by the deep ravines of 
streams. The highlands consist of two principal ridges extending 
north and south, the first lying between the Unadilla and Chenango 
rivers and the second between the Chenango and the Otselic. 
These ridges are subdivided by numerous parallel and lateral 
valleys and their sides are often very steep. The summits are 
broad and rolling and of nearly uniform elevation throughout 
the county. The highest points are from 600 to 800 feet above 
the principal valleys. 

The Susquehanna River flows through the southeast corner, 
receiving the Unadilla, which forms the greater part of the eastern 
boundary of the county. The valley of the Susquehanna consists 
generally of fertile and highly-cultivated intervales averaging a 
mile in width, and often bordered by steep and well-wooded 
hillsides. 

The soils are almost entirely derived from the disintegration 
of limestone, slate, and sandstone. In a few localities is found a 
very limited amount of drift. On the hills the soil is principally 
a shaly loam and in the valleys a fine quality of productive 


alluvium. 
DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 


Arton: The surface consists principally of rolling uplands 
separated into two nearly equal parts by the broad valley of the 
Susquehanna. The hills rise by long and gradual ascents to a 
height of 300 to 500 feet above the valleys. They are generally 
susceptible of cultivation to their summits. The soil on the hills 
is a shaly loam and in the valleys a clayey loam and alluvium. 

Products: Milk, potatoes, hay, and cabbage. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $60 an acre. 


BarnsripGe: The surface is a rolling upland divided into two 
parts by the Susquehanna, which flows southwest through the 
center. The valley of the river is about one mile wide, and is 
bordered by moderately steep hillsides. The highest summits are 
400 to 600 feet above the valleys. The soil on the hills is a 
gravelly and shaly loam; in the valleys it is a clayey loam and 
alluvium. 

Products: Milk, potatoes, hay, and cabbage. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $60 an acre. 
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Cotumsus: This town occupies a portion of the high ridge 
between Unadilla and Chenango rivers. The highest summits are 
400 to 600 feet above the valleys. Unadilla River forms the east- 
ern boundary, receiving several small tributaries. The soil is a 
gravelly and shaly loam. 

Products: Milk, potatoes, hay, and cabbage. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $40 an acre. 


Coventry: The highest elevations, midway between the Sus- 
quehanna and Chenango rivers, are about 1,700 feet above tide. 
The slopes are generally long and gradual and are arable to their 
summits. Harpers and Wylie creeks, flowing into the Susque- 
hanna, are the principal streams. The soil is a gravelly, shaly 
loam, with occasional beds of red slaty loam. 


Products: Milk and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $30 an acre. 


German: The surface is hilly and abundantly watered by 
several brooks. The soil is a sandy, gravelly loam on the hills 
and alluvium in the valleys. 

Products: Milk and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $20 an acre. 


Greene: The surface is a rolling and hilly upland, broken by 
the ravines of the streams. The hills rise from 500 to 700 feet 
above the Chenango River, which flows southwest through the 
center of the town in a broad valley about one mile in width. 
Genegantslet Creek flows south through the western part in a wide 
valley, joining the Chenango a few miles below the village of 
Greene. The soil is a gravelly and shaly loam on the hills and 
alluvium in the valleys. 

Products: Milk, potatoes, and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $60 an acre. 


Guitrorp: The surface is hilly and broken, including most 
of the elevated lands between the Chenango and Unadilla rivers. 
The summits of the hills rise from 200 to 700 feet above the 
valleys. It is drained by the Unadilla, which forms the eastern 
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boundary, and by Guilford Pond Creek and several smaller 
streams. The soil is a gravelly and slaty loam occasionally inter- 
mixed with clay. 

Products: Milk and hay. 

Average values of farm land range from $15 to $50 an acre. 


Lincxiarn: The surface is a hilly, broken upland divided 
into ridges by narrow ravines extending north and south. The 
slopes are usually steep and the highest summits rise from 1,800 
to 1,900 feet above sea level. Mud Creek, a branch of the Otselic, 
flows through the western part of the town. Several smaller 
streams rise in the south and east. The soil is a shaly and clayey 
loam. 


Products: Milk, potatoes, and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $30 an acre. 


McDonoveu: The surface is hilly, in some places being broken 
by deep ravines and sharp ridges extending north and south. It 
is drained south by several streams, the largest of which are 
Bowmans and Genegantslet creeks. Genegantslet Lake lies near 
the west border. The soil is.a clayey loam better adapted to graz- 
ing than to tillage. 

Products: Milk and hay. 


Average values of farm land range from $10 to $35 an acre. 


New Berun: The surface is a rolling and hilly upland, the 
ridges extending north and south. The Unadilla River forms the 
eastern boundary and Great Brook flows south through the center. 
The soil is a shaly loam, occasionally intermixed with clay. 


Products: Milk, potatoes, hay, and cabbage. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $50 an acre. 


Norra Norwicu: The valley of the Chenango River occupies 
a considerable portion of the western and northern part, and high 
rolling uplands rise on either side. The summits of the hills are 
200 to 600 feet above the valley. It is drained by Chenango 
River, Fly Brook, and several other small streams. The soil is a 
gravelly and slaty loam, in some places mixed with clay. 
Products: Milk, potatoes, hay, and cabbage. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $65 an acre. 
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Norwicu: The surface consists of two high rolling ridges 
separated by the valley of the Chenango River. The highest sum- 
mits are about 500 feet above the valleys. The Canasawacta and 
several smaller streams are tributary to the Chenango. Unadilla 
River forms the eastern boundary. On the uplands the soil is a 
shaly and gravelly loam; in the valleys it is a gravelly loam and 
alluvium. 


Products: Milk, potatoes, and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $70 an acre. 


Orsrric: The surface is hilly, consisting of high ridges 500 
to 800 feet above the valley of Otselic Creek; these ridges are 
broken by the ravines of streams. The soil on the hills is a shaly 
loam and in the valleys it is alluvium. 


Products: Milk, potatoes, and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $35 an acre. 


Oxrorp: The surface is divided in two parts by the Chenango 
valley. The hills bordering the river rise above it from 500 to 
800 feet. The tributaries of the ‘Chenango include Eddy and 
Bear brooks from the east and Fly Meadow, Mill, and Bowman 
brooks from the west. The soil on the hills is a shaly loam; in 
the valleys it is a gravelly loam and alluvium. 


Products: Milk, potatoes, hay, and cabbage. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $65 an acre. 


Puarsaria: The surface is a rolling and hilly upland occupy- 
ing a portion of the watershed between Chenango and Otselic 
rivers. Canasawacta, Genegantslet, and Brakel creeks take their 
rise near the center of the town. The soil is a shaly loam. 

Products: Milk, cheese, and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $20 an acre. 


Pircurer: The surface consists principally of two high ridges 
rising 1,600 or 1,700 feet above tide. Otselic River flows through 
the center and Brakel Creek through the southern part. The 
ravines of the streams are narrow and are bordered by steep hill- 
sides. The soil is a shaly and gravelly loam. 

Products: Milk, cheese, potatoes, and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $35 an acre. 
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Prymovutu: The surface is a hilly upland broken by deep 
ravines. Canasawacta Creek and its branches flow through deep 
narrow valleys, which form a junction near the center of the town. 
The soil is a gravelly and clayey loam. 

Preducts: Milk, potatoes, and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $40 an acre. 


Preston: The surface is a high rolling upland, divided into 
two distinct ridges. The summits of the hills are 200 to 700 feet 
above the Chenango valley at Norwich, where the elevation is 
about 1,000 feet. The principal streams are Fly Meadow Creek 
and Mill Brook. The soil is gravelly and slaty loam, 

Products: Milk, potatoes, and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $40 an acre. 


Suersurne: The surface is an upland broken by the Chenango 
River and several of its tributaries. The highest summits rise 
from 200 to 700 feet above the valleys. The soil is chiefly a 
gravelly and slaty loam; in the valleys a sandy loam sometimes 
occurs. 


Products: Milk, potatoes, hay, and cabbage. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $70 an acre. 


SmiruvittE: The surface consists of high ranges of hills 
separated by narrow valleys extending north and south. It is 
drained south by Genegantslet Creek and several other streams 
flowing into the Chenango. The soil is a gravelly, clayey loam in 
the valleys and clay and slaty loam on the hills. 

Products: Milk, hay, and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $35 an acre. 


Smyrna: The surface is a broken and hilly upland, the highest 
summits being about 1,800 fect above tide. The principal stream 
is Pleasant Brook, flowing southeast through the center. This and 
several smaller streams flow through narrow valleys bordered by 
steep hillsides. The soil is a gravelly and shaly loam. 

Products: Milk, potatoes, hay, and cabbage. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $60 an acre. 
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MARKETING CONDITIONS 


FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Railroads 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western line between Utica and 
Binghamton crosses the center of the county through the Chenango 
River valley. At New Berlin junction the New York, Ontario and 
Western sends one line northwest and north through the center 
of the county, which terminates at Oswego. Another line from 
the junction extends north through the Unadilla River valley to 
New Berlin, then entering Otsego County and terminating at 
Edmeston. 

The Unadilla Valley Railroad continues from New Berlin along 
the east border to Bridgewater, where it makes direct connection 
over the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western to Utica. 

The Delaware and Hudson between Albany and Binghamton 
crosses the southeastern part of the county. 


Improved Highways 

From Oxford a road extends through Norwich to the north, 
which, when sections in Madison County are completed, will reach 
to Utica and to Syracuse. Four additional sections radiate from 
Norwich. There is also a section leading from Oxford west to 
McDonough. 

The southeastern part is crossed by an improved highway lead- 
ing from Albany to Binghamton. From this road a branch 
extends north from East Guilford. 

In the southwest a road leads from Lakeville through Greene 
to Binghamton. There is a section also in both the northeastern 
and northwestern parts, making in all a total of 133 miles of com- 
pleted improved highways with 19 miles additional under con- 
struction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 

Oxford and Greene are the most important shipping points for 
poultry products. Norwich is the principal local market for 
Chenango County produce. It is also the seat of the Norwich 
Pharmacal Company, which is by far the largest manufacturing 
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concern in the county. The Maydole hammer factory at this 
place is one of the largest and best known establishments of its 
kind. 

More than 192,000,000 pounds of milk, the production of 
about 50,000 cows, is collected at the various milk establishments 
cf the county. About 60 per cent. of this quantity is sold as 
market milk and cream. Over 500,000 pounds of butter, more 
than 1,500,000 paunds of American cheese, and 50,000,000 
pounds of condensed and evaporated milk, besides some powdered 
whole and skim milk, are among the manufactured products. 


The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Afton Driving Park and Agricultural Association, 
Bainbridge Farmers’ Creamery. 

Chenango County Agricultural Society. 

Chenango County Beekeepers’ Society. 

Chenango County Dairymen’s League. 

Chenango County Farm Bureau Association. 

Chenango County Sheep and Wool Growers’ Association. 
Chenango National Farm Loan Association. 

Chenango Valley Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 

Cov entryville Cooperative Butter and Cheese Company. 
Granges: Pomona and fifteen subordinate granges. 
Independent Producers, Ine. 

Madison-Chenango Counties Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Club. 
New Berlin Cooperative Creamery Company. 

North Chenango Dairy Improvement Association. 

Oxford Rural Produce Company, Inc. 

Pharsalia National Farm Loan Association. 

South New Berlin Creamery Company. 

Tri-County Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Association, 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Approved courses in agriculture are given in schools at Greene 
and Oxford, the former including a course in home making. 
Schools registered as having facilities suitable for maintaining 
approved courses in high school and academic work are located at 
Afton, Bainbridge, Greene, Guilford, McDonough, Mount Upton, 
New Berlin, Norwich, Oxford, Sherburne, Smyrna, South New 
Berlin, and South Otselic. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. S. Census of 1910) 
ges re AOR oy 1 1s PRR en a Ae ee cos 539,084 acres 
Wirmber Or Parma oy or eee ook cee tls cet cie 4,258 
Per cent of farm land improved............2ssseceeees 65.6 
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LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 


Ree SOld. .w. . sc cd pas Me Pelee SI0T- Se “asin Bs sip 25,190, 489 gal. 
OS) ee Oe ei aie ' 2,001 gal. 
Reeder TAG BOG e cs ae arte ena een dietetics scelefore +o eigha ey 537, 241 Ibs. 
BFELUEL PLOCUCEA = cc tener eet es wr eiehcieissyerera eietane © 6% 128, 452 lbs. 
CHIGERG PLOGUCEO. santmiemimnemieri isis <i icje's > Se 'elae cirleteere« 300 Ibs. 
Hees produced... cis cena tee ee sas te eee eae 1,778,267 doz. 
AOE PYOCRCHE , oda cenmbeetaty te vie oia'ehd eal! ol g's s'e'sjuy o's 3, 233 fleeces 


Number 
ER OTROB 6 c-v: scree ane PE eta te ole ofere soe Ris) oid-e cio linus a cferecs 10, 493 
RELIC... . 5K sree: Sete RR Ire celia eaten Sanh ad ect he eteletets 77, 994 
BBCOp. .... . . LNG. Port heen eelnetd cw ealeiats 1c are wise obwrar at al ardietettyatana 5, 866 
PTID con... oin 5 Gugino hous ERC EMER ted sp ae co dole ayoravofction subte pers dsatelevsiicrs: ecaren a 6, 327 
POULT Y < ..«.- << ssiese eee eee EO ete MIN 1% (ole) 4 ss nelepe tie ietels 245, 256 
BEES 
Wamber: ‘of coloniesiqceucmeme er cies 5.2 ee ets seh esis Eset ees 2, 598 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres Yield 
ADONIS «6. « See ie ROTHEME eke oa ace als cielo GS aoe 6 ase 4,065 177,897 bu. 
OE aed genre ec So eS 5 aa nn i 13,945 440,758 bu. 
NAIC) Aerts cls ioco Soe Se Oe Cee eA 35 909 bu. 
Dawley |... Ap Aetna S he ays Soh e s 185 4,939 bu. 
Burglewhepts ic. mete eee aol ORG ike savenerae's dumcreteaye 3,554 75,922 bu. 
RYC nn -pae iso es RSE HGS osc os ke bees ms 71~~—=s-:1, 104 bu. 
Hay and forage) eee tees aca ee ese ale bie ele eos ea eal 147, 816 222, 054 tons 
Special crops: 
ee Ree te re 4,843 671, O87 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. 2820 o's davepaaea 
Dry edible beaseyee ee i ce Scelace sxe 37 494 bu. 
Dry’ peas. 22.3) aerated so do a'nle acini 7 137 bu. 
Fruits: 
POS. .0.0:0:2:0ne » atten stots chad ese 145, 604 trees 234, 738 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines ...........2.... 24 trees 9 bu. 
Beare 5. .27.{. . .. . See ee eee es koko 7,474 trees 6,650 bu. 
Einmsyand prunes wc cic ein sa o's 5, 414 trees 2,044 bu. 
CREEBICS 8 ft... 5.0 « fits) ue En er ev eress | 3,603 trees 1,000 bu. 
ESHATICES a. <.... « + ogto sare oie cnc, 8 tTees)é.iye:c ealIyS 
See ee 2,041 trees 52,073 lbs. 
Gaal fruits ...gs5.c ages nats «is 56 acres 78, 380 qts. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


1917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms for which reports were received............ 3, 978 3, 529 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
FIRPEGR POT Oe TIES. a7 ae ere Sy oisc i 5.0.5.6 6518 0:05 9, 939 9, 158 
Oo CL aoe Cad esis hist ae dtl 72, 121 65, 761 
Ie 9 We oo |S 3, 886 3, 028 
Riorinie:(\ is och Ace, tates Mudie. ANL2 4 5, 457 5, 246 
eg eee BES LeU te a 295, 923 218, 393 
BEES 
Narmber: (Obs leOl Ones ek gras toe ach hw word 0 ee avai n hee 1, 843 2, 582 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: Pel Acres Yield 
Aieyeyi” ees 1h See ee rey ok AEs raise 1, 785 2,035 54,360 bu. 
JOST leas Spbuaiele adh hs aera eee ae 16, 870 14, 380 377,625 bu. 
rahe eee cia eins SES inva %’m +. 420 525 = 8, 243 bu. 
Brckewnedt. 2 canis sceiaeeebiure rests 3, 692 4,238 61,248 bu. 
WWMRERON UC WIRILOTNN cee Ley fakes ceases 174 228 3,270 uu. 
ci I EN | Aa Ape 79 589 8, 326 bu. 
ME AR Senne Ae cinta yin’ niain's. #00 190 130 .:1, 899 bu. 
Hay and Forage: 
PAUSE TEE. stort Te dca aie natn wise Oe 404 355 855 tons 
POE ND ene cig nk Ae wee << 139, 672 122, 393 165, 668 tons 
Gorm (enslave) Sac... se es eee 9, 442 i; ool 67, 228 tons 
Corns (fodder), spe:.:.- tee cece As. eas 1 O42. . socom eis 
Special Crops: 
Eield: eames!) ...24i)..05/o See wae 172 477 3, (02 DU: 
Capbage’ jiu cchsicmae's «ase SEs bee 702 835 4,699 tons 
Potatoes ¢ Scecacer cl pa oe 4, 028 4, 762 345, 711 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food..... ........ i a ee 
Canning factory crops........ 9 18 \s cites ereterye 
Other vegetables and garden 
OT OPS ow eho dee iat = apices 601 BGO “Dye eeeteer 
Fruits: 
APIO! . ...2. Aten Se teees 2, 572 4, 024 185, 411 bu. 
Pears i... .s.. <s SPOT ee: Seas 24 30 1,115 bu. 
USER Sh, wiser de = SON Oe es» 14 21 15, 326 lbs. 
GOP Tie 6 «6. <a:o.0 MUTT he haloes the Date 10 5 3, 840 Ibs. 
eS ee re de Se ey eee 1 420 Ibs. 


Sriatt arate .. S958) 738... 2220 108 TOs? 


eee eee 
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Acres 
Hay 22,748 
Oats 14,380 
Corn 11,028 
Wheat 5,055 
Potatoes ‘762 


Fruits 
Cabbage 
Barley 


Beans 


Buckwheat 4,238 


Fie. i8. CuArr SuowirnGc RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS IN CHENANGO COUNTY 


CLINTON COUNTY 


This county lies in the northeastern corner of the state, the 
province of Quebee forming the northern boundary and Lake 
Champlain separating it from the state of Vermont on the east. 
The area is 671,360 acres. From north to south the county 
extends nearly forty miles, and from east to west approximately 
thirty miles. 

The population is distributed throughout the county as follows: 


POPULATION BY CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 


(Census of 1915) 


*Plattsburg (city) ..... i132. Hilenbarght! 04. Ae. »..53 2,965 
AUC a Be A 9 < SA one a AOS. | MOURA <n hE ites oni. eee 3,175 
PRTIBADIG 5 Sees ee epee er 7OGS >: Pera’): seve: See 2,356 
Beekmantown .......... HOGSe > -\-Plattasburp+ yes sere eee 2,380 
Bisek Brook 7 i: ce wate he eUG2~. SATANRC —lscioee vec eee 3,114 
Ghamplam~ -sss\.es eae 570). Schuyler Falls]. 22222 1,633 
GREY) cite sexe. 22 see 3,187 ———— 
Gisnton: 2.00.0 oe eee eee 1,386 Total. ...... 3:20 eee 47,561 
PFAMNEIMMOLR. <i tore eaee em 4,532 = 


* Plattsburg is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

The county was formed from Washington in 1788 and named 
for Geerge Clinton, the first state governor. Both Essex and 
Franklin counties were included within its boundary, as was also 
St. Lawrence, some years later. The northern boundary of the 
county was finally agreed upon about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when it was fixed by the Webster-Ashburton Treaty. 

The first white man to visit this county was Samuel Champlain, 
in 1609, under the auspices of the French. Until the final sur- 
render of Canada to the English in 1760, the French claimed the 
whole of this region and the lands occupied were held under 
French grants. After this time settlement spread rapidly down 
the lake shore. By the terms of the treaty the French settlers were 
to be secured in their rights, but the governors of New York made 
conflicting grants that gave rise to controversies and seriously 
retarded the progress of settlement. During the Revolution the 

Note: Plattsburg now has a population of 10,900. 
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few settlements scattered along the lake shore were broken up, 
but within ten years after its close settlements were made at all 
the principal places bordering the lake. 

On October 11, 1776, the first naval battle of the Revolution 
was fought in the channel between Valcour Island and the shore 
of what is now the town of Peru. 

During the War of 1812 this county was the seat of many mili- 
tary transactions, and along its borders many engagements took 
place. Those on Lake Champlain were considered among the 
most brilliant of the war, and Plattsburgh was made memorable 
by the victory of Commodore McDonough and General McComb 
over the British naval and land forces on September 11, 1814. 
The immense sums of money expended within this county during 
the war greatly stimulated its industry ; and, although Plattsburgh 
was twice in the hands of the enemy and partly burned, business 
still prospered. At the close of the war business was destroyed 
by the commercial reaction that followed, but it was resumed upon 
the completion of the Champlain Canal in 1823. 

The Canadian rebellion in 1837, commonly known as “the 
Patriot War,” found many sympathizers on this side of the line 
and active attempts were made to establish communication between 
Canada and the United States at Rouses Point. The success of 
the plot was prevented, however, by a garrison of United States 
troops stationed at that* point. 

The building of the Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain rail- 
road, now the Rutland, and the New York and Canada, now 
known as the Delaware and Hudson railroad, opened a new era 
in the history of the county, as each offered greater facilities for 
marketing produce. To Clinton County belongs the distinction 
of having the first steamboat in the world after Fulton had demon- 
strated the success of the “Clermont” on the Hudson. This was 
the “ Vermont,” whose first voyage was made on Lake Champlain 
in 1809. The development of Clinton County has been largely 
due to the establishment of steamboat transportation along its 
border. 

Clinton prison was established in 1846 with the idea of employ- 
ing convict labor in mining and smelting iron. As the plan proved 
to be a heavy loss to the state, however, it was later abandoned. 
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The old state road extending along the west shore of Lake 
Champlain was opened in 1790 for purposes of communication 
between Montreal and New York and at once became a famous 
thoroughfare. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

The first residents of Clinton and Essex counties were lured 
from agriculture by the attractions of the lumber trade, and their 
supplies of grain and provisions were largely brought from Ver- 
mont and Canada. For many years after the Revolution the 
timber trade formed a prominent traffic, and agriculture received 
only limited attention. Lumber was rafted down the Richelieu 
and the St. Lawrence to Quebec, from whence it was shipped to 
England. Other exports included ashes, peltry, and iron. 

Lumbering and mining are still of great importance. In the 
vicinity of Saranac thousands of cords of pulp wood are cut 
annually. Large quantities of iron ore are mined at Lyon Moun- 
tain and Standish. Iron manufactures are of little importance 
in the county at the present time. The production of maple sugar, 
which was also one of the early industries, received considerable 
attention. Approximately 50 per cent of the country is too rough 
for profitable agriculture. The eastern portion was first to 
be developed along agricultural lines, when wheat was the most 
important crop. Potatoes were grown and at one time consider- 
able potato starch was manufactured. For more than fifty years 
hay, oats, barley, buckwheat, corn, and potatoes have been staple 
crops. Dairying is followed throughout the county, although until 
after the building of the Rutland railroad the northern part gave 
little attention to this occupation. It is now one of the best dairy 
sections of the county. The more favorable potato growing sec- 
tions, notably Saranac, Ellenburgh, and Churubusco, grow not 
only good eating stock but excellent seed potatoes for Long Island 
and New Jersey. Clinton County conditions are ideal for pro- 
ducing the McIntosh apples, which grow nearly to perfection, 
especially in the towns of Schuyler Falls, Peru, and parts of 
Plattsburgh. 

The Au Sable mountains in the west contain valuable mines of 
iron ore, this county and Essex being the most important mining 
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counties in the state. Magnetic iron ore of excellent quality is 
found in immense amounts. The wild mountain region is a 
favorite resort for hunting and fishing. So abundant were salmon 
at about 1830 that 100 barrels were annually taken in the county, 
but at the present time salmon have almost entirely disappeared 
from the streams. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

Climatological records for Clinton County are taken from the 
Chazy station, which has an elevation of 200 feet. The present 
observer is W. R. North. 

The average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the 
first in fall are May 14 and October 4, respectively, giving a 
growing season of 143 days. 

The following table covers the period from 1903 to 1918, aver- 
age temperature records beginning in 1900: 


Recorps OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT CHAZY 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver-_ |—————_|_—___ | Average | -———————_ average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees} Year |Degrees| Year epee Year | ininches 
inches 


January...... 16.5 58 | 1906 | —35 | 1918 1.32 | 1.20 | 1918 10.7 
February..... 15.0 53 | 1903 | —28 | 1908 1.26 | 1.50 | 1912 10.5 
March.....::.)/28.2 72 | 1905 | —25 | 1912 1.47 | 1.00 | 1912 9.3 
ry! 43.2 87 | 1915 3 | 1911 1.16 | 1.00 | 1909* 2.9 
UO ee 55.5 94 | 1911 21 | 1903 2.45 | 1.80 | 1908 x. 
JV Bier 63.8 96 | 1907 32 | 1918 B80 | ele. || OOo! [ence 
Jigs; 25 ee 69.9} 104 | 1911 20 | 1908 3:60 |p 2.60) 101912) | occu 
AUGORE. 50> 57.0 94 | 1917*| 37 | 1909 8.04)|) 1.55 | 1906 4 eee 
September... .| 59.3 94 | 1915 24 | 1914 3.38' |}. 2.45°| 1907 | Ree 
October...... 48.9 80 | 1909 16 | 1905 2.61 | 2.60 | 1904 0.2 
November. ...| 34.8 70 | 1915 | —5 | 1917 1.48 |} 1.18 | 1918 4.3 
December... .. 20.9 63 | 1912 | —30 | 1917 1.29 | 1.20 | 1917 11.2 
Wear 7072. 42.8 | 104 | 1911 | —35 | 1918 || 25.95 | 2.60 | 1912*) 39.1 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
The surface is generally hilly and broken, in some places moun- 
tainous, with a range in elevation of more than 3,700 feet. The 
Ausable range extends in spurs and broken ranges over more 
than one-half of the western part of the county. The highest 
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peaks along the western border, the highest of which is Lyon 
Mountain (3,800 feet), offer wild and picturesque scenery in 
abundance. 

The uplands descend toward the north, expanding into a wide 
tract of nearly level land along the northern part of the county. 
Along Lake Champlain, which lies 101 feet above the sea, the 
surface is level or moderately hilly. From this section it 
rises gradually but unevenly to the summits of the ridges in the 
interior. <A part of the western portion .of the county is covered by 
the original forests and is too rough to admit of profitable 
cultivation. 

The streams flow in a general easterly direction into Lake 
Champlain. The northern part of the county is drained by the 
Big Chazy River as well as by the English and the Little Chazy 
rivers. The Saranac River, which is the largest stream in the 
county, follows a northeasterly course through the south central 
section. The southern and southeastern parts are drained by the 
Salmon, Ausable, and Little Ausable rivers. The western slope 
of Lyon Mountain is drained into Upper Chateaugay Lake and 
from thence into the St. Lawrence. These streams provide 
abundant power for the numerous grist and pulp mills of the 
county. On the Saranac and Ausable rivers in particular, large 
quantities of pulp wood are floated down to the mills from the 
forests along their banks. On all the larger streams are numerous 
falls, the Saranac High Falls being especially noted for their 
scenic beauty. In the western wilderness -are numerous small 
lakes. 

In the southern part of the county is the famous Ausable Chasm, 
which is nearly two miles long, with high, rocky cliffs on either 
side of the stream and exhibiting many interesting geological 
features. In a narrow belt along Lake Champlain the soil is 
clayey, adapted to the growing of small grains and hay; in the 
interior it is a sandy loam adapted to pasturage and fruit growing; 
further back, in the foothills of the mountains, potato growing is 
an important industry. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
Axtona: Surface, a rolling upland with a slight inclination 
toward the northeast. The western half is underlaid by Potsdam 
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sandstone and hundreds of acres are covered with the naked rock. 
The Big and Little Chazy rivers are the principal streams. The 
soil is light and sandy and a large share is unfit for cultivation. 
A few settlements are scattered through the town, and the people 
are largely engaged in lumbering. 

Products: Market milk, potatoes, oats, corn, hay, and buck 

wheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $50 an acre. 


AvsaBLte: Surface, nearly level in the east, rolling in the 
center, and hilly in the west. The highest summits are 500 to 
1,000 feet above the lake. Soil, generally a light, sandy loam, 
moderately fertile in the east and center, but poor in the west. 
Birmingham Falls at Ausable Chasm is located in this town, and 
in Chesterfield, Essex County. Tron ore is abundant. 

Products: Dairy products, potatoes, beans, hay, corn and 
other grains, and apples. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $60 an acre. 


BEEKMANTOWN: Surface, level in the east and moderately 
hilly in the west. Its streams are small creeks and: brooks. Soil, 
a clay loam in the center and east and light sand in the west. 

Products: Dairy products, potatoes, hay, oats, apples, buck- 
wheat, strawberries, and vegetables. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $60 an acre. 


Brack Broox: The surface is a rocky and mountainous up- 
land, the highest summits being 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the lake. 
Among the mountains are several nearly level tablelands 200 to 
300 feet above the general level. The forest trees are thinly scat- 
tered and nearly the whole town is too rough and poor for profit- 
able cultivation. In the mountainous region are several small 
lakes or ponds. The soil is cold, wet, and generally unproductive. 
Extensive beds of iron ore are scattered through the town. 

The manufacture of iron and charcoal were formerly the prin- 
cipal industries and were continued to some extent until about 
1890. The lumber and pulp wood business is most prominent at 
the present time. 

Products: Potatoes, grain, hay, and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $40 an acre. 
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CuampLatn: The surface is generally level, with a gentle slope 
toward the lake. The Great Chazy or Champlain River flows in a 
tortuous course through the town and discharges its waters into 
Kings Bay. It is navigable to near Champlain village. The goil 
is a clay or clayey loam. Peat is found in numerous localities. 

Products: Market milk, hay, oats, corn, beans, peas, pota- 
toes, and buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $80 an acre. 


Crazy: The surface is rolling with a gentle inclination toward 
the east. Little Chazy River is the principal stream. The soil is © 
clayey and productive in the central and eastern parts, but sandy 
in the west. On Hearts’ Delight farm a large number of sheep 
are kept and considerable wool is produced. 

There are in this town several herds of pure-bred cattle, inelud- 
ing Ayrshires, Guernseys, and Holsteins. The town has an excel- 
lent school known as the Chazy Central Rural School. 


Products: Hay, oats, corn, apples, potatoes, barley, and 
buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $80 an acre. 


Crrnton: The surface is generally level, with a gentle inclina- 
tion toward the northwest. The highest points along its southern 
border are about 1,200 feet above Lake Champlain, which is 
97 feet above sea level. A portion of the surface is 
undulating. It is nearly all underlaid by Potsdam sandstone, 
which is here remarkably white. Much of the town is a wilder- 
ness. The soil is a light, sandy loam, supporting but a thin growth 
of forest trees. 


Products: Market milk, potatoes, grains, and clover. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $65 an acre. 


DannemorA: The surface is mostly a wild, mountainous 
upland covered with a sandy soil and a light growth of forest trees. 
Chazy Lake, which is three and one-half miles long and one and 
one-fourth miles wide, discharges its waters northeast through 
Chazy River; and Upper Chateaugay Lake, which is five miles 
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long and one and one-half miles broad, discharges its waters 
northwest through Chateaugay River. Large deposits of iron ore 
are found in the town. At Dannemora village is located Clinton 
Prison. 

Products: Potatoes, grain, and hay. 

Average values of farm land range from $10 to $40 an acre. 


Exxtensurec: The surface is an upland, mountainous in the 
south and rolling in the north, with an inclination toward the 
northeast. Ellenburg Mountain in the southern part is 2,654 
feet in height. The soil is generally sandy, but in many places 
the sand is covered with a rich vegetable mold. Lumbering is 
extensively carried on. 

Products: Dairy products, potatoes, corn, hay, oats, barley, 
wheat, and buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $50 an acre. 


Moorrs: The surface is generally level, with a gentle inclina- 
tion toward the northeast. The north branch of Big Chazy and 
English rivers are the principal streams. It is entirely underlaid 
by Potsdam sandstone and is covered with a light, sandy soil. 
Along the northern border are several small swamps. 

Products: Market milk and hay. 


Average values of farm land range from $30 to $60 an acre. 


Perv: The surface is rolling in the center and east and slightly 
inclined toward the lake. In the west it is broken and moun- 
tainous. Along the course of the Ausable, in the southeastern part, 
are extensive swamps. A strip of land two miles wide extending 
along the lake has a soil composed of clay and clayey loam. West 
of this is a plain four miles wide covered with sand and inter- 
spersed with swamps. In the west the soil is a light, sandy loam. 
Lumbering interests are very important in this town. 

Products: Dairy products, potatoes, apples, beans, corn, and 
other grains. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $80 an acre. 


PratrtsspurcH: The surface is level in the east and broken and 
hilly in the west. It is slightly inclined to the east, its western 
border being elevated about 500 feet above the lake. The Saranac 
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River is the largest stream. In the east is a clay loam; in the 
center a sandy loam, and in the west a light sand. 
Products: Dairy products, potatoes, hay, oats, buckwheat, 
apples, strawberries, and vegetables. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $60 an acre. 


Saranac: The surface is a broken and mountainous upland. 
Lyon Mountain along the northern border is 3,800 feet above tide. 
Along the course of the Saranac River are several falls furnishing 
an immense amount of water power. The High Falls afford some 
beautiful scenery. The eastern part sloping toward the river is 
covered with a light sandy soil, and the river intervale with a 
sandy loam and alluvium. The soil among the mountains is sandy, 
but the whole western region is too rough for cultivation. Special 
attention is given to the production of seed potatoes for Long 
Island growers. 


Products: Dairy products, potatoes, corn, grain, and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $60 an acre. 


Scnvuyter Fatus: The surface is rolling in the east and hilly 
in the west with an inclination toward the east. The soil is a 
light, sandy loam. 

Products: Dairy products, hay, oats, potatoes, apples, buck- 
wheat, strawberries, and vegetables. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $60 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Rail and Electric Roads 

The main line of the Delaware and Hudson between Albany 
and Montreal extends through the east side of the county. From 
this line three branches traverse different parts of the county as 
follows: From West Chazy Junction northwest into Canada; 
from Bluff Point west across the county and south to Lake Placid; 
from South Junction southwest to Ausable Forks. The Keese- 
ville, Ausable Chasm and Lake Champlain railroad extends from 
Port Kent west to Keeseville. The northern towns are reached 
by the Rutland railroad, which extends east to Vermont and west 
to Ogdensburg, connecting with the Delaware and Hudson at 
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Mooers Junction and Rouses Point, and with the New York 
Central at Malone. An electric line runs from Plattsburgh south 
to Bluff Point. 


Improved Highways 

An improved highway enters Clinton County at Ausable Forks 
and runs along the southern border to Keeseville, from which 
place two roads take a northerly direction to Plattsburgh. From 
this point a road continues north to West Chazy where it again 
divides, following the general direction of the Delaware and Hud- 
son railroad and extending to Rouses Point and Mooers, at which 
points it connects with a road extending across the northern towns 
near the line of the Rutland road and west to Chateaugay. From 
Plattsburgh a road extends west to Moffitsville. 

There are in Clinton county 157 miles of completed improved 
highways. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 


Plattsburgh, the principal market, is well known as the seat of 
a United States military post. It has a considerable trade in 
lumber and iron. 

There are several milk establishments in Clinton County and 
more than one-half the milk collected is sold as market milk 
and cream. About 850,000 pounds of creamery butter and nearly 
1,000,000 pounds of American cheese are manufactured, besides 
a considerable quantity of condensed and evaporated milk. 

The agriculture organizations are as follows: 


Churubusco Potato Growers’ Association. 

Clinton County Agricultural Society. 

Clinton County Breeders’ Association. 

Clinton County Dairymen’s League. 

Clinton County Farm Bureau Association. 
Clinton County National Farm Loan Association. 
Franklin County National Farm Loan Association. 
Granges: Pomona and twelve subordinate granges. 
Maple Grove Creamery Association. 

Saranac Valley Creamery Co. 

Saranac Valley Seed Potato Growers’ Association. 
Schuyler Falls Grange Cooperative Association. 
Silver Springs Creamery Co. 

South Ellenburg Creamery Association. 

Star Creamery Association. 

West Beekmantown Creamery Association. 

Willow Beach Cooperative Creamery Association. 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

A state normal school is located at Plattsburg. Approved 
courses in agriculture and homemaking are given in a school at 
Chazy. The schools registered with the regents as having facili- 
ties suitable for maintaining high school and academic courses 
are located at Champlain, Chazy, Dannemora, Ellenburg, Lyon 
Mountain, Mooers, Morrisonville, Peru, Plattsburgh, Rouses 
Point, and West Chazy. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U.S. Census of 1910) 


ane ine hee CEER EER felch aes ci 4 0. abs im + > 4% afsudinns] gepeneeusaeers 450, 324 
Se eS Ot OTST GEN Go Ae rary > 3, 608 
Per ‘cent (a mares tan meprovea.!2. 20) Se ee 46.1 


IMIS 03 Gd eect REAR teens Sees nehe yc 6) eRe 5i's,0)5,0 4 wep heve, whet 6, 189, 849 gal. 
Jb EDO a Ce ee Sa er a 63,981 gal. 
Vaibinve GMS (a) tle ssi Sho cere 57.0.0 Oe Renna eRe ey CRORE 468, 522 lbs. 
Butter specced: nc sa naic cM aetay > bb ce kb A eles aseea 406, 131 lbs. 
ORG em eee ACS RIE noe Fee x dc nde nm 0g are 6 20 0 2 tis oes 50 lbs. 
gee ILE Es aaisiele alk s c's sb ss eds oa’ ve orn bw os 551, 380 doz. 
Woah produced Ii hrst ey ste. mi oles oe ile coe ve hidele 7, 341 fleeces 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Number 
Tee et ee Se wae cies res settee ore ete renee 10, 415 
Watcher sels . VERA. cee ee my UA, CE, 40, 392 
Gliaep id ia35 eee Oe BR, Mh HIS A . bia Ria hiceH 11, 069 
SWAG catia eee ES Rerun Pareuicy. Obes sapere? srecradys aptot 11, 563 
PO aes oe oe a ene bls haus hie Bae 2 ® dared Bak 98, 617 
BEES 
Namiper: Ot: COLONIC B es ic erat teats aie n 2.0 cb ie.o.c 2 =o Be sons ogeety one 1, 829 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres Bushels 
COrTG Ai cies chorea etek aeaa I ah aley trai Vix cesanaidn och & 4, 923 154, 628 
OS FRG nei pete oath tale 4 Lele el, so ER She ds hee a 26, 380 649, 439 
WHEAGS foc clot ere aie in aie sic thts SN 84 1,513 
BALICY: 5.1. ee rete eins oes a osm esse coms 1, 517 32, 853 
BCL H trip certs eee RCO a0) <i oo nie cir vies 5, 470 102, 833 
\ 1 re pean! oe ee Cees Meee ty 286 3, 232 
Acres Tons 


Bay} andl fOr: uot eae ee 4 vd 0 2 ono avn vee 91,171 103, 362 
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Special Crops: Acres Yield 
BOURUNES . .. scpc tC eels AIEEE 6 Sts ase ea bes 8,673 1, 325,041 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. Dp ORO” Gace tis orien 
Dry edible beams. ...... css ees.-ee ee eset 355 4,352 bu. 
Dry peQs ©. 2.0.05. ss cc eaeen se sere e eet ceee 58 813 bu 
Fruits: 
PUPA cos 5 ss a x as RRR win sin so 40 rR 147, 313 trees 73,691 bu. 
Peaches and nectarinesima--...- 22... 0.. 82 trees 21 bu. 
IPERTS) croc. sk ws 5 0 RAEI) <oc sc ce apne’ 3, 548 trees 1, 880 bu. 
Plums and prunes: . Jawa - + es cui oo 5,111 trees 84 bu. 
HErPIes .. ... See ors ss Riese 3,810 trees 140 bu. 
TOES... tes ee ole 0 cats e ahaleh 770 vines 12, 923 lbs. 
Small fruits . 12... Seppe « «0s olard ater" 21 acres 30,947 qts. 


PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


Farms for which reports were received: 


Horses and mules. tg cess sees Sete eases 


Cattle 
Sheep 
Swine 
Poultry 


Number of colonies? st eniemee eine ee bd aaekee eae 


LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
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1917 1918 
Number Number 
HabAeaone 3, 474 3,110 
10, 555 9, 426 
46, 030 40, 948 
8,179 8, 453 
7, 834 9,065 
110, 312 64, 310 
1, 283 1,217 


Cereals: 


Barley 


Buckwheat 
Wheat (winter) 


Wheat 


Alfalfa 


Other hay 


(spring) 


Corn (ensilage) 
Corn (fodder) 
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1918 
Acres  Bushels 
3, 321 72, 739 
17, 481 425, 587 
1, 572 27, 801 
4,973 45, 169 
83 1, 021 
1, 553 19, 436 
234 3,718 
1918 
Acres Tons 
869 3, 202 
71, 377 106, 442 
4, 482 31, 374 
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, 1918 
Special crops: Rocce Acres Yield 
Beans <9 fain OS 8e eo eee 2, 637 4, 433 27,231 bu. 
Cabbage. .... +=. hts asceee bene 228 102 816 tons 
POERBHOES . ..us Sats wale Ce 9, 050 11,149 1, 060,957 bu: 
Rooots raised for stock foods.) ........ FS Me Ga EA 8 
Canning factory crops.......... 19 TOBY scene 
Other vegetables and garden 
CLOPS> 2. cis aiteyohe pie ene ereierene as 674 D2 kis ieee 
Fruits: 
Anples  .... csti pee ents ae 4, 093 5, 158 93, 627. bu. 
Pears? 8.1...» seston sheeectetett er << 22 22 803 bu. 
PLUMS) his seo eee ee 59 51 20, 169 Ibs. 
Cherriesy ys. 5 sks ee ie 55 26 4, 317 lbs. 
WVANC VE“ .\5'.-viciets IRI IREREA IS 8). 6.0. s.s:e/nais 3 984 lbs. 
Small fruits ..00s.eye0 waleahin ss» 97 OR! csveaeame “a 


Acres 
Hay 72,246 
Oats 17,481 
Potatoes 11,149 
Corn 10,012 
Fruits 5,317 
Buckwheat 4,973 
Beans 4,433 
Wheat 1,636 
Barley 1,572 


Fic. 51,— CHART SHOWING RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS 
IN CLINTON CouUNTY 
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Map or CoLumMBta County, SHOWING TOWNSHIPS 


Red, railroads; green, electric roads 
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COLUMBIA COUNTY 


This county lies in the southeastern part of the state, on the 
east bank of the Hudson, the state of Massachusetts forming a 
great part of its eastern border. It has an area of 412,160 acres, 
and extends from north to south approximately 34 miles, and 
from east to west approximately 19 miles. The population is 
distributed as follows: 


POPULATION BY CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Hudson (city) * oc. canes Meb44y5 Greenport” :.2etielehveesk 1,470 
Ancram: }.~: t. 5, cq Pent) DF EAU Rete Fr] (ee Neer Re eee ais 
PAUISGEDITEZ, ..; >: «/0 Sat eee SS ome homd erhooks 52sec cis siceis 3,346 
Wangan.) «5... he ca eee 1,057 WUVINSSUOM! Gos ces se cee o's 522 
Chatham: 1200/3007. 5a 3301; -sNewi Lebanon .)...21 02 1,369 
Claverack. «).| <;;dsyahtees GAD Bee LOCK POLLS. < «4 cyatsieys in tiase 2,313 
Clermont .... . 6... ncaa 881 StUyVEsANt fon 5s. ees - 1,841 
Gopake™ *. - 2. ana selene RSS ee AeripK eet — ty 5.4) tok es epee che 741 
Gallatin’)! 20). Sees 780° = 
Germantown |, | pss) shes sabes 1,745 180 #)] MRO gy SCS Pe eR 44.111 
Ghent ..::: 2. .9 95 3,118 ——S 


* Hudson is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

The land now included in Columbia County originally formed 
a part of Albany County and was taken off in 1786. The first 
settlements were made in the northern part of the county under 
the Dutch government. Dutch families later settled in various 
parts of the county and their names are still prominent among 
their descendants. Many of the names given by them to the towns 
and natural features of the county are also retained. Among them 
is Kinderhook, signifying ‘ Children’s Point.” It is stated that 
the name was given by Hudson because of the number of Indian 
children congregated at a point above Stuyvesant Landing to see 
his vessel. This town is celebrated as the birthplace of Martin 
Van Buren, formerly President of the United States. Another 
name bestowed by these people is that of the town of Claverack or 
“Clover Reach,” from the large clover fields abounding there at 
the time of the early settlements. 

[217] 
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In the eastern part of the county the fiest settlements were made 
about 1745 to 1750 by families from Connecticut, who settled 
without first acquiring titles. This naturally led to many disputes 
concerning ownership of lands, which were not settled until some 
time after the Revolution. 

The patent of Livingston Manor, including nearly all of the 
seven southern towns and comprising 160,000 acres, was conferred 
upon Robert Livingston in 1686. The territory of Massachusetts, 
under its charter, extended west to the Pacific Ocean, and grants 
were made by that colony covering portions of this territory. 
These claims also raised bitter contentions which continued until 
after the Revolution. 

A settlement was made by German Palatines in 1710 on a 
tract of 6,000 acres — now constituting the principal part of the 
town of Germantown, which was sold back to the government by 
Robert Livingston. These settlements were collectively known as 
the “ East Camp,” to distinguish them from another settlement 
of Palatines on the west side of the river. It was the intention 
of the English Government that these people should manufac- 
ture quantities of tar and other naval stores, besides serving as a 
barrier against the northern Indians. The colonists were dis- 
satisfied, however, and in 1713 many of them left for Schoharie, 
the land that they claimed had been promised to them. 

About 1760, emigrants from Massachusetts and Connecticut 
formed a settlement in the town of New Lebanon, which later 
became the largest Shaker establishment in the state. They were 
principally engaged in farming and in cultivating medical plants 
and garden seeds. 

The anti-rent difficulties arose to such a pitch concerning 
Livingston Manor and other districts held in leasehold that in 
1844 the governor ordered out seven companies of militia to assist 
the sheriff of this county in the discharge of his duties. 

The residence of Robert Livingston was in the town of Cler- 
mont, from whence was derived the name of the first steamboat 
to sail on the Hudson. It was from Livingston that Robert 
Fulton received much advice and financial assistance in executing 
his plan of steam navigation. Livingston also introduced Merino 
sheep into this state, as well as the use of gypsum. 
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The city of Hudson was founded after the Revolution (1783) 
by enterprising men of property from Rhode Island, in all about 
thirty persons. Twenty of this company sailed up the Hudson 
to find some favorable locality in which to settle. At the time they 
purchased the site of the present city it was occupied as a farm, 
with a single storehouse on the bank of the river. They were 
soon followed by other emigrants from the east and two years 
later it was incorporated as a city with a population of nearly 
1,500. About twenty-five vessels were owned in the place at that 
time and these were mostly employed in the West India trade. 
A large business in whaling and seal fishing was also followed for 
some years by vessels from this place. 

During the difficulties and impressment of seamen previous 
to the War of 1812 the shipping business of Hudson received a 
severe blow, but later on the whale fishing once more became 
profitable. 

The completion of a railroad from this city to Boston some 
years later marked the beginning of a new era. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

Columbia County being favorably located on the river, hay was 
extensively produced and shipped at an early date. Large 
quantities of paper and medicinal extracts were also shipped, the 
county excelling in the production of both commodities at about 
1860. Fifty years ago Columbia County was one of the largest 
potato producing counties in the state. The land is now largely 
given over to the fruit industry. Fruit raising has developed to 
a large extent in the western part, along the entire length of the 
county and extending about eight miles back from the Hudson. 
This industry has increased very rapidly during recent years, 
especially in the town of Kinderhook. In the growing of apples, 
according to the 1918 census, Columbia far outranks the other 
counties of the state. The shipping companies, as well as the 
railroads along the river, are adopting the practice of sending 
trucks to Kinderhook for the fruit, which may be collected one 
afternoon and put on the New York market the following morn- 
ing. Kinderhook is also prominent in dairying, which is the pre- 
dominating industry throughout the part of the county lying back 
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of the fruit belt. General agriculture is extensively followed 
throughout the entire county, which stands second only to Rensse- 
laer in the production of rye. 

The manufacture of paper, cotton and woolen fabrics, vegetables, 
extracts, and iron is largely carried on. The largest knitting mills 
are located at Stockport, Kinderhook, Philmont, and Hudson, 
while the woolen mills are located at Stockport. Stockport is also 
the seat of a wrapping paper manufacturing industry, as are also 
Chatham, East Chatham, Valatie, Malden, Mellenville, and 
Malden Bridge. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

In Columbia County the meteorological station is located at 
Chatham, at an elevation of 470 feet. The present observer is 
M. R. Tank. 

The average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the 
first in fall are May 11 and October 2, respectively, giving a 
growing season of 144 days. 

The following table covers records extending from 1904 to 
1918: 


RecorpDs OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT CHATHAM 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- | —— ———__ | | Average — average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees} Year |Degrees| Year record, ear | ininches 
inches 


January...... 25D 65 | 1916*| —18 | 1909 2.50} 1.20 | 1905 9.8 
February..... 21.6 57 | 1918 | —19 | 1918 2-70 1.93 | 1906 12.9 
March.. .| 33.6 81 | 1907*| —9 | 1916 2.99 1.48 | 1916 1023 
Aprneit 46.2 90 | 1915 16 | 1911 4.10 1.48 | 1914 ove 
Migr ok oo 57.4 96 | 1911 24 | 1907 BRS 2.26 | 1918 T 
June... . 64.8 95 | 1908 34 | 1913 434 |" 2.44) 1909" | see 
July 2p. : Wiese 103 | 1911 42 | 1912 3.950 )°2:85) (1905 hi eee 
August....... 68.4 100 | 1918*} 38 | 1912 4.31 2.71 | ORS eee 
September. ...| 61.7 95 | 1914 20 | 1914 3.67 |) 2055 |*1916 Vale 
October...... HlL2Z 85 | 1905 20 | 1904 3.62 2.77 | 1907 Al 
November. ...| 38.0 71 | 1909 *8 | 1917 2.16 1.20 | 1907 ae 
December..... 26.4 64 | 1914*| —20 | 1917 2.93 | 2.05 | 1907 10.7 
Year. fer 47.0 103 | 1911 | —20 | 1917 || 40.58 | 2.85 | 1915 5) ey? 


* Also earlier years. 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface is diversified. The Taconic Mountains extend 
along the eastern border and the adjoining parts of the county 
ure broken by numerous irregular ranges of hills. The western 
part of the county is an undulating plateau, which extends to the 
river and generally terminates either in bold shores or bluffs. 
The principal streams are Kinderhook and Claverack creeks, 
which unite and pour into the Hudson through Stockport Creek. 
A number of small lakes and ponds lie in the eastern and south- 
eastern portions. The prevailing rocks are the Hudson River 
shales, with outcroppings of slate rocks and limestone. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 

Ancram: The surface is broken and hilly. In the eastern 
part the hills range in a north and south direction; elsewhere 
they are irregular. The hills in the northwest are high, but rise 
with a very gradual slope. Along the course of the two principal 
streams in the north center of the town the land is flat, low, and 
swampy, extending over a region of several hundred acres. The 
principal streams are Roeliff Jansen Kill and Punch Brook. A 
narrow intervale bordered by steep, irregular hills extends along 
the course of the former. The soil is generally a gravelly loam 
intermixed with clay. In the east and southeast there is con- 
siderable limestone soil and in the intervale bordering the stream 
are quantities of alluvial deposits. The soil is productive and 
fertile and generally easily tilled. Some of the land is particu- 
larly adapted to grazing purposes. 


Products: Milk, hay, buckwheat, potatoes, rye, and oats. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $100 an acre. 


Avsteriitz: The surface is hilly and broken. Along the east 
side of the town the Taconic Mountains rise in a series of high, 
rounded peaks. At their foot on the east lies the valley of the 
Green River. Further west the surface rises in a series of irreg- 
ular hills. The western part of the town is undulating. Most of 
the hills are arable to their summits, but in the north center they 
are rocky, barren, and sterile. The soil is generally a slaty or 
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gravelly loam of varying fertility. Stock raising and dairying 
are carried on to a considerable extent. 
Products: Milk, hay, buckwheat, rye, and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $100 an acre. 


Canaan: The surface is broken and hilly. In the northeastern 
part of the town lies Queechy Lake, which is about three miles in 
circumference. Numerous springs and brooks are in the town, 
affording good drainage. The soil is a gravelly or slaty loam and 
clay. In the valleys it is generally fertile and produces large 
crops of grass and cereals. Most of the hills are arable to their 
summits. Magnesium limestone abounds. 

Products: Milk, hay, buckwheat, potatoes, rye, and oats. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $40 an acre. 


CuatuaM: The surface is moderately hilly, the ranges gen- 
erally extending north and south. The principal stream is Kinder- 
hook Creek, on which are numerous mill sites. Kinderhook Lake 
extends into the northwestern part of the town. Nearly the entire 
surface is tillable and there is but little waste land in the town. 
The town is well drained by numerous brooks and creeks. The 
soil is a loam or a mixture of loam and clay or gravel. The allu- 
vial flats along Kinderhook Creek are extremely fertile. 

Products: Milk, sheep, hay, rye, oats, buckwheat, potatoes, 
and fruit. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $50 an acre. 


Craverackx: The surface is undulating in the west and hilly 
in the east. The principal streams are Claverack Creek and its 
tributaries. Along its banks are alluvial flats easily cultivated 
and of great fertility. The soil on the uplands is not very fertile, 
but with skillful cultivation yields rich returns. In the eastern 
part of the town it is somewhat clayey and is best adapted for 
grass; in other parts it varies from a rich loam to a gravelly loam 
intermixed with slate and produces the common cereals and the 
hardier fruits in abundance. 


Products: Hay, milk, fruits, rye, corn, oats, and buckwheat, 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to 125 an acre. 
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Ciermont: The surface is elevated and undulating. In gen- 
eral, all of the land is susceptible of cultivation, although there 
are some outcropping ledges, as well as some small swamps. 
Small brooks afford good drainage. The soil is a fertile loam and 
in some places sandy. The hardier fruits are produced abund- 
antly. 

Products: Fruit, hay, rye, oats, buckwheat, and corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $100 an acre. 


Copaxre: The surface is broken by ranges of high hills, sep- 
arated by valleys of varying width, the Taconic range rising on 
the eastern border. In the town are several small lakes, the largest 
of which is Copake Lake in the western part. The principal 
streams are Roeliff Jansen Kill and Bashbish Creek. The soil is 
generally a gravelly and clayey loam; on the hills it is of a slaty 
character and in the valleys the alluvial deposits have formed a 
deep, rich soil. 

Products: Milk, hay, rye, oats, and buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $50 an acre. 


Gatiatin: The surface is broken by several ranges of hills 
extending in a north and south direction. Roeliff Jansen Kill is 
the principal stream. Its banks are steep and in some places 
rocky. It affords several good mill sites. Charlotte Lake in the 
northern part of the town is surrounded by gentle slopes generally 
cultivated to the water’s edge. The soil is generally a slaty or 
gravelly loam, moderately fertile. In the valleys the land is a 
good quality for agriculture, and the hills in the southern and 
eastern parts are fertile and productive. 

Products: Milk, hay, buckwheat, potatoes, rye, and oats. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $50 an acre. 


Guent: The surface is hilly in the east and undulating in the 
west with an upland of level land intervening. The town is 
watered by the Kline Kill and North Creek. The soil is generally 
a gravelly loam, except in the western part, where it is clay. In 
the valleys is some alluvial land. 

Products: Hay, rye, milk, fruit, corn, potatoes, oats, and 
buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $75 an acre. 
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GreEnport: The surface is broken and hilly. Below the city 
of Hudson on the river is a range of hills commencing with the 
bold elevation of Mt. Merino, which is 540 feet above the river. 
Claverack Creek, forming the eastern boundary, drains a con- 
siderable portion of the town. The portion of the town north of 
Hudson is only slightly hilly. The southern part of the town 
is a broad, fertile valley drained by Kahseway Creek. The soil 
is clayey along the river and sandy and gravelly loam in the 
interior. 

Products: Hay, milk, fruit, rye, oats, potatoes, and corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Germantown: The surface is gently undulating, consisting of 
ranges of hills separated by intervening valleys. Roeliff Jansen 
Kill forms the northeastern boundary. The soil is a rich, fertile 
loam, sandy in a few places. 


Products: Fruit, hay, oats, rye, and milk. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $100 an 
acre. 


Hitispate: The surface is broken by ranges of high hills, 
extending in a north and south direction and separated by narrow 
valleys. Several small streams, forming the headwaters of the 
Roeliff Jansen Kill and Taghkanic Creek, take their rise in this 
town. In the west a valley extends nearly halfway across the 
town, and along the southern line a valley of varying width 
extends into the larger valley at Hillsdale village. The hills are 
generally rounded in form and are arable to their summits, 
although a few of them are steep and rocky. The soil is generally 
productive and composed of a variety of compositions of slate, 
gravel, clay, limestone, and loam. 

Products: Milk, hay, buckwheat, potatoes, rye, and cats. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $50 an acre. 


Krypernoox: The surface is level or undulating. In the 
eastern part are moderate spurs of the Peterboro Mountains, 
which, however, permit the greater portion to be cultivated. 
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Along Kinderhook Creek are level flats of great fertility. IXin- 
derhook Lake, in the northeastern part, is about four miles in 
circumference. Valatie River flows through the northeast from 
Kinderhook Lake and in the latter part of its course furnishes 
several mill sites. The soil varies from a reddish sand to a heavy 
clay interspersed with loam or gravelly clay. With the good 
husbandry and modern methods that are practiced, and the spirit 
of co-operation that prevails, the agriculture of this town is very 
progressive, and many highly improved farms are in evidence. 
Grass is a staple product and the common varieties of fruit yield 
rich returns. 
Products: Milk, hogs, fruit, hay, rye, oats, corn, buckwheat, 
potatoes, and beans. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an 
acre. 


Livineston: The surface is somewhat hilly in the west; an 
undulated plateau occupying the center, and the eastern part 
broken by hills whose surfaces are generally arable. Taghkanic 
Creek crosses the northeastern corner and Roeliff Jansen Kill 
forms the southwestern border. Almost all of the course of this 
last stream passes through a broad, fertile valley, but near the 
Hudson its banks are steep and rocky. In the southern part of the 
town are the Twin ponds. The soil is unusually fertile, varying 
from a sandy loam to a clay, occasional ledges of limestone or 
slate rock outcropping. 

Products: Fruit, hay, rye, oats, buckwheat, and corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $100 an 
acre. 


New Lesanon: The surface contains steep hills separated by 
broad, irregular valleys. The Taconic range separates this town 
from Massachusetts. The hills are generally cultivated to their 
summits and those having a southern exposure are very fertile. 
The principal stream is Wyomanock Creek, to which a number 
of brooks are tributary. The soil is a gravelly and slaty loam 
intermixed with clay. Medicinal herbs and garden seeds are 
extensively cultivated. 

Products: Milk, hay, rye, and oats. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $50 an acre. 
8 
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Stockport: The surface consists of a high tableland rising 
from the river in places and descending with a moderate slope 
toward the east. Kinderhook and Claverack creeks unite in the 
center of the town and with their streams furnish considerable 
water power. The soil is a fertile loam along the Hudson, with 
slate on the uplands in the central part and clay in the south. 
The sunny hillsides on the Hudson seem especially adapted for 
fruit culture and large vineyards abound. 

Products: Hay, rye, fruit, milk, oats, and corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $75 an acre. 


Stuyvesant: The surface is generally elevated and level, ex- 
cept along the river, where it is broken by ravines and low hills. 
Along Kinderhook Creek in the southeastern part of the town, the 
surface is slightly broken by slate ridges. The natural formations 
along this creek afford excellent mill sites. The soil is generally 
clay, except along the east line, where it is a light, sandy loam. 


Products: Hay, rye, fruit, milk, oats, corn, and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $35 to $75 an acre. 


TacuxKanic: The surface is generally hilly, rising in the north- 
ern and southern portions to a considerable height, being more 
broken in the central part. The hills are generally arable to their 
summits. Many of them are wooded and are too rocky for culti- 
vation. The Taghkanic, or Copake Creek, is the principal stream, 
the course of which is quite rapid and affords several fine mill 
sites. The soil is generally a gravelly and slaty loam, quite 
productive. 

Products: Milk, hay, buckwheat, potatoes, oats, and rye. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $50 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Rail and Electric Roads 
The Hudson River division of the New York Central follows 
the shore of the Hudson along the west side of the county. The 
New York Central line of the Boston and Albany runs from 
Hudson through Ghent to Chatham, where it connects with the 
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main line of the Boston and Albany from Albany and continues 
to Pittsfield in Massachusetts. 

The Harlem division of the New York Central extends through 
the southeastern and central parts of the county to Ghent and 
Chatham. The Rutland railroad runs through the northeastern 
and northern parts, terminating at Chatham. 

In the southeastern and southern parts, lines of the Central 
New England form junctions at Silvernails, Boston Corners, and 
Mount Riga. Through the two latter places passes a line of the 
New York Central. 

An electric road from Albany runs through the northwestern 
part to Hudson. 


Waterways 


In common with other counties bordering the lower Hudson, 
there are several lines of Hudson River boats and produce barges 
conducting a freight and passenger business from docks along 
the river. ' 

Improved Highways 

A state road between Albany and New York extends through 
the west side of the county. From Hudson an improved high- 
way runs east to Great Barrington, Massachusetts. From the 
latter road a branch at Claverack runs northeast to Harlemville 
and another branch at Hillsdale runs to Copake Iron Works. 
The northeastern part of the county is crossed by the highway 
leading from Albany to Pittsfield. 

Short sections in various parts of the county are as follows: 
Between Riders Mills and’ Chatham Center; between Chatham 
and Spencertown; between Clermont and Germantown. 

There are in the county 96 miles of completed improved high- 
ways with 15 miles additional under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 


Hudson is the principal market within the county. In this 
city are two of the largest cement plants in the country. It is 
also the location of the New York State Training School for Girls. 

Rye is milled into flour and exported in alk directions. Hay, 
straw, and fruit are shipped to New York and New England 
cities. 
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Excellent markets, which often pay the more favorable prices, 
are found in Pittsfield, Springfield, and Providence. 

Practically all of the milk produced in Columbia County is sold 
as market milk, which is collected by some of the large milk 
companies and shipped to New York or shipped direct by the 
producer to Albany and other neighboring cities. The county 
has excellent railroad facilities, and the convenience to the New 
York City market and to the large cities in the New England 
states is of great advantage in disposing of milk products. Italian 
and Greek types of cheese are manufactured to a limited extent. 

The agricultural organizations in the county are as follows: 

Capitol District National Farm Loan Association. 

Claverack Cooperative Association. 

Columbia County Agricultural Society. 

Columbia County Beekeepers’ Cooperative Assocation. 

Columbia County Breeders’ Association. 

Columbia County Dairymen’s League. 

Columbia County Farm Bureau Association. 

Columbia County National Farm Loan Association. 

Columbia County Sheep Growers’ Association. 

First National Farm Loan Association of Nassau. 

Germantown Cooperative Association, Inc. 

Granges: Pomona and seventeen subordinate granges. 


Kinderhook Duroc-Jersey Swine Breeders’ Association. 
Kinderhook Pomological Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
The schools registered with the regents as having facilities 
suitable for maintaining high school and academic courses are 
located at Chatham, Hillsdale, Hudson, Kinderhook, New 
Lebanon, Philmont, and Valatie. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. 8. Census of 1910) 


Land} imefarmaid? Je sae ae) dele pais 128). ce bys eee viel F 374, 415 acres 
INDE Ol Rr eee cetera ite ance chee sida Bie bles oun ie 2, 963 
Per cent of farm land improved, «5.2... 2-20.20 receevess 78.6 


Mik gold. .ccLOLURE Ss. SURE O, ee OS 3, 760, 114 gal. 
Crem. Old jis ciens keh es eee aa © bors efi > > - ois march Sall 21,513 gal. 
Brits fob Gaile te oe es Seen by op wi sey «oo one bam mes 90,011 Ibs. 
alter Qrodweekr sees eee te sae y ees cere en idaannea 790, 296 lbs. 
Cheese produced sis 25. ETO. OL. 230 Ibs. 
Eggs produced ©... nec ecbeenecnitencc ces ccc cns ewe nuinne 1, 002, 218 doz. 


Wool produced ......-ccccccocccssscrccccccnusvcnucns 13,459 fleeces 


a 
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LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Number 
PETITHOS «sc 'a.c pane nc a6 mee CIN OG hae he data damier c seals Mad 9, 050 
WEEREEIG) «hc sein wrerare-ci OC hae ee ec ccd dyad eit tea sAlatenred eonin eattaus kare 24,400 
err Cere crt 6 eee eee see 25, 229 
RS ORITIO:. ca.) 0.6: ula ¢ 4. «: x citde etn ETN oats) als. s.a,'o'sin 5S emteletais sleet as 13, 091 
EES 5 i ok nn ns 0g oe CRP RR o eld Cor bic hed 5. sdf aia wh e's 4 172, 879 
BEES 
Number of colonies!) .csagie teeth od dowel coerce sy pee 2,055 
SELECTED CROPS . 
Cereals: Acres ’ Bushels 
GEES «<< <.v.d Sabaerk doh OE chic @ ow ahal ot davwestae See 17,385 410, 576 
Oats... . SRR ease ellis on boln de bee 21, 369 503, 088 
Wiheat 2. kei eS ee nwteidad suis 3.bh% 112 1, 942 
Barley *... . £53by soca eee isrsiel ote oie aan d oe a is 64 1, 244 
Buckwheat °G..cusvescerep ere ea ee eerie ar Pe oD eS 4,456 81, 073 
5 Ee ee a Oe 18, 280: 230, 195 
Acres Tons 
Hay and. forage cece iierie fs cls soe ort.o'e sare ab e'a 


Special crops: 


91, 729 89, 208 


Acres Quantity 


IPOUMUOCH 5 :c\e s(alsteametnen ter tease eno ae acd sa see 6 3,144 232, 702 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. TO Oe areca at «ss 

Dry edible: Heaters tease eae ies cela e se. 15 136 bu 

Fruits: 

BDBICS «cy ane etas Waaes 2% win oes 297,579 trees 892, 590 bu. 
Peaches and nectarimes ............-... 51, 818 trees 8,411 bu. 
(ga Sp es At Ree 170, 777 trees 121,691 bu. 
PlumiB and Prunes. Fae ied, 5 sce aos o's 17,433 trees 7, 784 bu. 
HEETICS,. 5.5). ahs RE eS cle ci 78, 526 trees 25, 002 bu. 
GHITNGOS».); c cic costar eikin Gre «ss > 1,180 trees 278 bu. 
oT age cd © 1 ee < oe 364,674 vines 3, 482, 633 lbs. 
Sutall fruits <255 gus e .. ss. 620 acres 1,274,978 qts. 


PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


Farms for which reports were received.............- 2, 280 2, 378 
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LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
1917 1918 
Number Number 
IOYSGS, AN Petr I cis sod eine asin Sen 5, 053 5, 971 
SH CORI te a os eels oS ae 17, 199 21, 066 
SSRBOD pwc vss bc 0 eA EMER Co he cae sc wees te 11,258 9,473 
WING UFEINCE {eee ee SIR Oed. J. sos are ee 6, 393 6, 716 
Dee i a Bee Oh 5.) e/a SS) Sy, Mee a re 144, 638 142, 564 
BEES 
Wapmber of eb lOnienmee meee tec cs sn ee ae ce ome 1,907 2, 082 
SELECTED CROPS 
‘ 1918 
Cereals: ie Acres Bushels 
(SORTS 32 oe) eee et tes iio Abs, 3:0. « 11, 605 12, 787 243,011 
OF: ER ict cl Sites Ce 15, 864 14,061 351, 926 
Bavley sis ihe oe ee een e's Soe ana 298 311 3, 139 
Buck wheat cee | eee whcsasin asses = 3, 385 5, 434 69,456 
Wihaat. \(owimten ye pasetiasuc. as. 4 ne<s 347 564 5, 500 
VO ae ete) | 4 105 288 3, 964 
BRYO) siicis,« Vice re ePaisnaas sShecwisn 2 oe 15, 122 14, 711 174, 075 
1918 
Hay and forage: yim Acres Yield 
Alfalfa. .. Srnec cee sei. 587 552 1, 238 tons 
Other Tiny -’.'.: pee ve teak cass. 55, 271 65, 703 60,547 tons 
Corn (ensilage)) ress. cuss: 3, 157 2, 756 19,132 tons 
Cora (FORGE eae eee eas fo as ors 5 1038 L G10. os: nie 
Special crops: 
Wield beans: 22 soi es. = 0 e 360 509 3,226 bu. 
Cabbage. .. . sssaencemiae ate = 387 331 952 tons 
Potatoes 35 ieee eee ae 2, 298 2, 847 210,199 bu. 
Roots raised for-stock fOOG. 2.22.0 «eee eee VOX. teas eee 
Canning factory crops ........ 63 26) oe. sce see 
Other vegetables and garden crops 558 965°"... 5. eee 
Fruits: 
Applee 32st. stad ae ee eee 11, 1 12,413 1,114,918 bu. 
Peaches ic... Se eee ee ae 551 609 11, 284 bu. 
RATS. y .<.oc + Oe ee ee 3, 438 3, B00 87,178 bu. 
PHM oo; «5.5.0 eee eS, 189 118 19, 361 Ibs. 
Oherries ....0)..00 ° see ee eee c 1, 008 957 625,193 Ibs. 
OuINCeS: ... hie es PPA 8 ieee es 33 338 bu. 
Mameegard sss denen sakes « 1, 166 1,258 2,089,460 Ibs. 
Sriall Irwits Ace ane aueeeeen ee 2). 619 iaibh © Mew see A 
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Fruits 


Corn 


Oats 
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Potatoes 


Wheat 


Beans 


54.—CHART SHOWING RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS IN COLUMBIA COUNTY 
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CORTLAND COUNTY 


This county lies in the Allegheny plateau near the center of 
the state and just south of the watershed between the Susque- 
hanna River and Lake Ontario. It has an area of 321,920 acres. 
The approximate length from north to south is 26 miles and 
from east to west 20 miles. 

The distribution of population is shown in the following table: 


POPULATION BY CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Cortland (city)* ........ TAASGT |» SOLE TAIN. < ci nee eee 683 
Cincinnatus imc ose cae 908) 1 Solon 4. :.0ns ee ete 545 
Gortlandville miei ©22 citee BOO. Rawlert © ony: | s-2) ee 703 
Cuyler .............55. B25" Deuxten’ ......Maeeeeee 1,089 
Freetown. ss ine cei’. PU vsron 1.201 
. PTS © on:chcmencne been NRE ; 
Harford Serie, hrc eS eC ‘ 28 Willett ih aig a 607 
HOMELS. eer eee en os 3,745 _ 
EOE tay Sh nn ee eos 465 
Mupntigi see Steak. 1,500 Tobe i re 
Previe Reece ee 761 


* Cortland is the county seat, and the present population is about 13,000. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


This county was organized from Onondaga in 1808 and named 
in honor of General Pierre Van Cortlandt, the first Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State of New York, who was an extensive owner 
of lands on the military tract in this and adjacent counties. As 
in the neighboring counties, settlement did not begin until after 
the Revolution. The first settlers located on the present site of 
Homer in 1791. Virgil and Cortlandville were settled three years 
later. Being remote from the great routes of travel, settlement 
advanced but slowly for many years and the more distant valley 
of the Genesee had been largely taken up by immigrants before 
civilization became general in Cortland County. Other conditions 
that had the effect of retarding the early development of the county 
were the heavy growth of forest trees, together with fear of Indian 
attacks, which had not entirely subsided. When railroads had 
been completed through the county a new impulse pervaded every 
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branch of business, and the value of farms was then greatly 
enhanced because of the easy and direct avenues through which 
produce might be sent to market. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

Farming in Cortland County was at first of a general nature. 
Later dairying was found to be profitable, and it soon became 
the leading industry. At the present time large quantities of 
milk are shipped to New York, and Holste'n cattle raised in 
Cortland County may be found in every section of the United 
States. In localities where milk is used in manufacturing dairy 
products, swine are very generally raised. Within the last few 
years the canning crop industry has come into prominence and 
many hundreds of acres are now devoted to the raising of peas, 
beans, etc., for canning factory purposes. Cabbage and potatoes 
are important products, as are also hay and grain, which are used 
in the production of milk. Cortland County is fast becoming 
famous as a producer of certified seed potatoes, for which there 
is a growing demand from Long Island and nearby states. 

Every farm has a few fruit trees, mainly apple, and there are 
a few commercial orchards. 

Among the important industries of Cortland County may be 
mentioned three located in the city of Cortland, namely, the manu- 
facture of wire and steel, motor trucks, and wall paper. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

The meteorological station in Cortland County is located at Cort- 
land at an elevation of 1,129 feet above sea level. Records are 
being made under the supervision of the editor of the Cortland 
Standard. 

The average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the 
first in fall are May 14 and September 30, respectively, giving a 
growing season of 139 days. 

The following records cover a period of thirty-eight years. 
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RecorpD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT CORTLAND 


‘TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 

maximum minimum hours Snow, 

Aver- !|———__-—____|-—_ Average |__| average 

age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees} Year |Degrees| Year record, | Year | ininches 

inches 

January...... pS | 68 | 1906 | —29 | 1904 2.70 1.70 | 1905 12.8 
February..... 21.9 61 | 1906 | —23 | 1896 2.43 1.28 | 1914 13.9 
March 30.6 80 | 1905 | —12 | 1916*|| 2.66 1.65 | 1901 10.2 
Atpril 2021528 43.1 92 | 1902 10 | 1903 2.87 1.73 | 1914 1.9 
May cea 54.6 94 | 1911 23 | 1907 3.83 | 2.60 | 1906 A 
UNG.) ce 63.1 92 | 1911 31 | 1902 4.12 2.62) | Toles eee 
Jae 4 TF. cased 67.6 101 | 1911 36 | 1898 4.52 2107: |\T90S eae 
August. ceric. 65.4 100 | 1916 85 | 1895 3.76 2 O21) 19087 veneee 
September. ...} 58.6 92 | 1900 26 | 1913 3.56 1.70 | 1913 T 
October...... 47.5 85 | 1900 18 | 1896 3.85 5.80 | 1903 ies 
November... .| 36.5 73 | 1909 | . 1903 3.00 2.25 | 1900 5.2 
December..... 26.4 65 | 1912 | —15 |} 1914 2.99 | 3.50} 1901 12.0 
Years. 22 533 44.7 | 101 | 1911 | —29 | 1904 || 39.57 5.80 | 1903 HY (RR: 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface is hilly and occasionally broken, consisting largely 
of arable ridges; between these ridges extend valleys which are 
generally narrow. The highlands are divided into three general 
ridges extending north and south. The first group occupies the 
extreme eastern edge of the county; the second lies between the 
valleys of the Otselie and the Tioughnioga rivers. The third 
group embraces all the highlands lying west of the Tioughnioga. 
These highlands are all divided laterally by the valleys of small 
streams. 

The northern part of the county is traversed by several large 
valleys, which converge into one at Cortland. In the southeastern 
part are three valleys somewhat narrower than those of the 
northern part and having several branches. The three broadest 
valleys are as follows: The Homer valley in the northern part 
running north and south past Cortland; the Otselic across the 
southern part of the county; and the Harford across the south- 
western part. 

That part of the Allecheny plateau included within Cortland 
County has an average elevation of about 1,800 feet, the higher 
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points in the northern part of the county rising slightly above, 
and the greater part of the southern end lying a little lower. 

The highest points in the county are Mt. Toppin in Preble 
and the Truxton and Owego hills in Virgil and Harford, which | 
attain an elevation of 1,600 to 2,000 feet above tide. The drain- 
age of the county is mostly through the Tioughnioga River and its 
principal branch, the Otselic River, these being tributary to the 
Susquehanna. The drainage of the northwestern part reaches 
Skaneateles Lake; that of the western part reaches Cayuga Lake: 
and that of the southwestern part, through Owego Creek, reaches 
the Susquehanna River. 

In Cortland County the underlying rocks consist of light-colored 
shale and sandstone with occasional thin layers of limestone. 
In the valleys are deep morainal deposits of mixed origin. The 
valleys which converge near Cortland contain several areas which 
are strongly influenced by limestone. Where the material was 
deposited under lake conditions it is heavy in texture from the 
surface downward and there is little or no stone present. The 
typical gravel terraces, however, consist of beds of gravel and 
sand covered with a thin loam. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
Cincinnatus: The surface consists of the narrow valley of 
the Otselic River and the high ridges rising on either side. The 
soil is generally a gravelly loam, best adapted to grazing. It is a 
typical dairy township, milk being the principal product. 
Products: Milk, cabbage, and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $35 an acre. 


CortLanpvitte: The surface of much of the town is level, 
the hills being confined principally to the eastern and southern 
parts. These hills are generally arable to their summits. The 
Tioughnioga River flows through the central part of the town. 
The soil is generally a sandy or gravelly loam. The Reed Brothers 
of Cortland, who are large growers of cabbage, produce choice 
cabbage seed. 

Products: Dairy products, cabbage, potatoes, and canning 
crops, including peas, beans, and beets. 
Average values of farm land range from $55 to $75 per acre. 
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Cuyrer: The surface consists largely of a broken upland, 
especially in the southern part. The Tioughnioga River flows 
through the northern part of the town. The soil is generally sandy 
and gravelly. 

Products: Principally milk. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $35 per acre. 


Freetown: The surface is high and hilly, broken by narrow 
ravines. The soil is a sandy, gravelly loam, best adapted to 
pasturage. 

Products: Milk, grain, and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from: $25 to $35 per acre. 


Harrorp: The surface consists of high broken upland 1,500 
to 2,000 feet above tide. The Owego Hills in the central part are 
the most elevated portions. The streams are small. The soil is 
a moderately productive sandy and gravelly loam. 

Products: Milk, oats, hay, ensilage corn, and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $35 per acre. 


Homer: The surface is uneven, including valleys of the two 
branches of the Tioughnioga and the ridges bordering them. The 
valley of the West Branch: is more than a mile wide and elevated 
1,096 feet above tide. The eastern valley is narrower. In the 
west is a hilly upland 1,500 to 1,800 feet above tide. The soil 
on the river intervales is a deep rich alluvial loam well adapted 
to tillage. Among the hills it isa sandy or gravelly loam, suitable 
to pasturage. 

Products: Dairy products, cabbage, potatoes, and canning 
crops, including peas, beans, and beets. 
Average values of farm land range from $55 to $75 per acre. 


Larrer: This town includes the high ridges west of the 
Tioughnioga River on the southern border of the county. Luce 
Hill in the northwestern part of the town is 1,600 to 2,000 feet 
above tide. The soil is a sandy and gravelly loam. 

Products: Hay, buckwheat, oats, and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $35 per acre. 


lic. 55—A FLock oF CORTLAND COUNTY SHEEP 


FIG. 56.— SHEARING THE [FLOCK 
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Maratuon: The surface is rugged and hilly, the ridges rising 
500 to 700 feet above the valleys. The Tioughnioga flows through 
a deep, narrow valley in the western part. Hunt Creek in the 
northwest and Merrill Creek in the east also flow through deep, 
narrow valleys. These valleys include most of the arable land, 
the uplands being more suitable for pasturage. Marathon is a 
typical dairy township. The soil is a sandy and gravelly loam. 


Products: Milk, ensilage corn, potatoes, cabbage, and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $45 to $55 per acre. 


Presie: The surface includes the valley of the West Branch 
of the Tioughnioga and the ridges rising on the east and west. 
In this town the valley is nearly two miles wide. Mt. Toppin, 
in the southwest, is 1,700 feet above tide, and the Truxton Hills, 
on the northeast border, are the highest points in the county, 
2,000 feet in height. In the northern and southern portions of the 
town are several small lakes. The soil is a fine quality of gravelly 
loam. Preble is a typical dairy township. 


Products: Dairy products, cabbage, ensilage corn, hay, and 
grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $45 to $55 per acre. 


Scott: The surface is mostly upland, broken by two deep 
narrow valleys extending north and south through the town. 
Skaneateles Lake borders on the northwest corner. The soil is a 
sandy, gravelly loam, best adapted to grazing. The lower sections 
of this town are particularly well suited to the growing of cabbage, 
and the hill lands to the growing of potatoes. 


Products: Milk, grain, hay, cabbage, and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $35 per acre. 


Soron: The surface is mostly upland, broken by numerous 
narrow valleys of small brooks and creeks. The hills on the 
eastern border are 1,500 to 1,900 feet above tide. The soil is a 
gravelly loam, well adapted to grazing. 

Products: Milk. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $35 per acre. 
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Taytor: The surface is largely a broken, hilly upland. The 
streams are small brooks, generally flowing south into the Otselie. 
The soil is a sandy, gravelly loam. This is perhaps the only town 
where all the milk is used for the manufacture of butter and 
cheese. 

Products: Dairy products and swine. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $35 per acre. 


Truxton: The surface consists of a broken upland, the ridges 
having a general north and south direction. The east branch of 
the Tioughnioga flows through the center of the town. North 
of the river much of the surface is divided into sharp ridges. 
Muncey Hill, in the southeastern part, is a wild, broken region. 
The soil is generally sandy and gravelly loam. 

Products: Milk, cabbage and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $45 to $55 per acre. 


Virert: The surface is a broken hilly upland. In the south- 
eastern part the Owego hills rise 1,600 to 2,000: feet above tide. 
The valleys are generally narrow. The soil is a sandy, gravelly 
loam, best adapted to grazing, although it is an excellent potato 
section. 

Products: Potatoes, milk, and cabbage. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $35 per acre. 


Witter: The surface includes the narrow valleys of the 
Otselic River and the high ridges rising on either side. The 
soil is a sandy, gravelly loam. 

Products: Milk, butter, and cheese. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $35 per acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Rail and Electric Roads 


The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western running between 
Syracuse and Binghamton extends north and south through the 
county, a branch at Cortland leading east through McGraw to 
Cincinnatus. The Lehigh Valley passes through Cortland, extend- 
ing to Canastota on the northeast, and to Freeville and Ithaca on 
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the southwest. The town of Harford is crossed by the Lehigh 
line running between Freeville and Owego. 

An electric road extends from Cortland north to Preble and 
east to McGraw. 


Improved Highways 

Improved highways lead from Cortland as follows: North 
through Homer to Syracuse, a road running from Homer to the 
northwest part of the county; northeast through Truxton and 
Culver; another road running from Truxton to Cheningo; east 
through MeGrawville to Solon, a branch extending to Blodgett 
Mills; south to Virgil; southwest to Dryden and Ithaca; and 
west to the county line. A short section extends south from Preble 
and another connects Harford and Harford Mills, and another 
passes through Marathon, extending a short distance beyond. 

There are in the county eighty-five miles of completed improved 
highway, eight miles additional being under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 

The city of Cortland contains several large and important manu- 
facturing establishments. Perhaps foremost among these is that 
ef Wickwire Brothers, which employs over 1,000 men in the manu- 
facture of wire and steel products. Another well-known firm is 
the Brockway Motor Truck Company, which rendered special 
service during the recent war. This city is also the seat of a 
very extensive wall paper manufactory. The Eckenburg Company 
manufactures dry milk powder and the Teco pancake flour. 

At Homer is :ocated a large milk shipping station owned by the 
Clover Farms Company, which handles the milk of nearly one- 
third of the cows in the county and employs a large force in the 
pasteurizing and bottling of grade A milk, which is shipped direct 
to New York City. In the village of Homer stands the David 
Harum Inn. This building was formerly the home of David 
Harum, whose name has become so familiar through the writings 
of Edward Noves Westcott. 

Marathon has a large tanning establishment, and quantities 
of hemlock and bark are shipped in for this purpose. The more 
important outside markets are New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Scranton, and Wilkes Barre. 
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Probably three-quarters of the milk collected at, the various 
milk establishments is sent to New York City as market milk. 
Over 1,000,000 pounds of American cheese is made in the 
county, and malted milk and powdered whole and skim milk is 
manufactured. The first powdered milk made by the Ekenberg 
process was manufactured in Cortland in 1905. 

There are two large canning factories in the county. 


The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Beardslee Cooperative Creamery Company. 

Cortland County Agricultural Society. 

Cortland County Dairymen’s League. 

Cortland County Farm Bureau Association. 

Cortland County Maple Sap Products Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Cortland County Seed Growers’ Cooperative Association, Ine. 
Cortland County Sheep Breeders’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Cortland Holstein Club. 

Cortland Union Beekeepers’ Association. 

Granges: Pomona and twenty subordinate granges. 

Marathon Cooperative Farmers’ Association, Inc. 

McGrawville Dairy Ccoperative Association, Inc. 

Patrons of Industry: one association. 

Sears Dairy Products Cooperative Association, Ine. 
Tioughnioga National Farm Loan Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
Cortland is the seat of a state normal school and the Cortland 
Conservatory of Music. 
Schools registered with the regents as having facilities suitable 
for maintaining high school and academic courses are located at 
Cincinnatus, Cortland, Homer, MeGraw, Marathon, and Truxton. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. 8. Census of 1910) 
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Cheese produced .........00-0eeseeenccc erence ee ences 165 Ibs. 
Eggs produced ............00--cesee cece cc eeee ere eees 1,033,049 doz. 


Wool produced ........2ceeeee eee r eee cece cree ceneee 1,913 fleeces 
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LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
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Number 
7, 033 
43, 239 
3, 616 
5, 233 
153, 550 


2, 524 


396, 974 
1, 850 
24, 348 
110, 793 
913 


Tons 


130, 414 


Yield 
750, 187 bu. 


131,575 bu. 
229 bu. 
4,994 bu. 
1,883 pu. 
1, 629 bu. 
13 bu. 

20, 316 lbs. 
81, 873 qts. 


1918 
Number 


2, 105 


5, 960 
35, 630 
1, 855 
3, 148 
109, 301 
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BEES 1917 1918 
Nunher of colonia. cremation vMes < s 6 o,5.5 00s ects 1, 302 1, 390 


1918 

Cereals: vet a7 Acres Bustels 
Gorm (50). SOP clei 5s oe acne 1,008 1, 060 24, 608 
CER ices Doe nae oh 13, 961 10, 308 246, 136 
Beriey iin, os tone e ees wa ss 636 663 11, 828 
Buckwheat Close eee ae eee esis 3, 370 3, 166 51, 083 
Wiest) (rinter eer eerie, sic <) eves. 311 322 5, 620 
Wheat: (Spree cae erecta wines aie ass 74 234 2, 652 
UA CY A eo) Qc. 0 a 75 84 1, 260 

1918 

Hay and Forage: eee Acres a Yield 
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DELAWARE COUNTY 


This county lies in the southern part of the state at the head- 
waters of the Delaware River. The area is 927,360 acres. The 
county extends approximately 38 miles from north to south and 
49 miles from east to west. The population is distributed through- 
out the county as follows: 


POPULATION BY CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


ANCES .fttanpeiitase ect 2.084. Masonville... ih.0 cutee 988 
Bovina. siisrieiteet sche. 867 | | | Meredith oi, scveerene ery. 1,472 
Colchestersigty itt sate «ts 3,250 Middletown .......0/..% 4,026. 
Davenportatare strat: errr: 1,893) “Roxbury “22... 4-m eer 2,318 
Delhi Siiacrerics totlecss $862 Sidney 8. oryls nis sarees 4,215 
Deposit eisteesss st iids ss 1,645 Stamford ...4... nen 2,343 
Franklinessecst cies wees 2,222 Mompkinis.|); suid ase. tale 1,919 
Hamden Shtreast tds cas eves 1,387 «| Walton’. 2h. hitdes: oss clei 5,275 
ished. We Pa a 4,908 ——_— 
Herporesera 570i Ne. 1,223 Motel UPMARKET 45,995 
ISOTUMIO DU es eete emits os 5: 1,608 ee 


* Delhi, in the town of Delhi, is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Delaware County was formed from Ulster and Otsego in 1797. 
It was named from the Delaware River, which derives its name 
from Lord Delaware. The Mohicans, sometimes called the 
Delaware Indians, frequented this section on hunting excursions, 
establishing camps which remained fixed for months, but no 
part of the present county was ever the permanent home of the 
Indians. However, this right to rove the forests, in the opinion of 
the savages, gave them an ownership in territory. 

When the great Hardenberg Patent was granted by Queen Anne 
in 1708 it was required of the patentees that they must extinguish 
the Indian titles. In doing this there arose a controversy as to 
whether the tract lying between the east and west branches of the 
Delaware River was included in the sale. The dispute was settled 
by the purchase of the territory from the Indians for the sum of 
£149 19s. A later dispute as to the western boundary to which 
white settlements might extend was settled by a treaty signed at 
Fort Stanwix, 1768, by Sir William Johnson and representatives 
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of each of the six confederated nations, Mohawks, Oneidas, Tus- 
caroras, Onondaga, Cayugas, and Senecas. Delaware County lay 
to the east of this line — “ the line of properties.” 

The only part of the present county claimed to have been occu- 
pied by white settlers prior to the Fort Stanwix treaty is in the 
present town of Middletown. These adventurers were of Dutch 
extraction and came from Hurley, Ulster County, about 1763. 
Sidney and Harpersfield were settled at about 1770. 

The great mass of the early settlers came from New England. 
Scotch families, however, flocked in at various times, choosing the 
hills and uplands for their homes. This is accounted for partly 
by the fact that the Dutch and later settlers had taken up many 
of the low-lying lands, and partly because of the general poverty 
of the Scotch, which led them to select the cheaper lands. It is 
quite possible that their fond memories of the mountains from 
which they came had an additional influence upon their choice. 

During the Revolution the pioneers were driven out but they 
returned to their abandoned farms at the close of the war. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 


Lumbering early formed one of the great industries and as late 
as 1860 the county was surpassed in the number of saw mills 
only by Steuben and Oneida. The lumber was cut in winter and 
in the spring it was built into rafts and floated down the Delaware 
river to Philadelphia. 

In the extreme southern part is a section on which the original 
forest stil] stands. In this section lumbering operations and the 
manufacture of wood products, including wood alcohol and 
acetate of lime, offer employment to a large number of people. 

Tanning was extensively followed as long as hemlock timber was 
available. Millions of feet of hemlock timber was cut for the 
bark and left to rot in the woods. The making of maple sugar 
was, from the earliest times, a prominent occupation. 

As the forests disappeared, butter making was adopted as the 
industry best adapted to the soil, Bovina being the pioneer in that 
occupation. Rye, oats, buckwheat, corn, and potatoes were raised. 
but usually for home consumption only. The great question in 
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reference to every farm was the amount of grass and hay that 
could be obtained for the cows. The usual daily milking was from 
six to ten quarts. From this, with the best success, about 100 
pounds of butter would be made during the season. In 1860 this 
county stood second only to St. Lawrence in the amount of butter 
produced. In 1918 it ranked first in the production of milk; it 
also stood second in the number of cattle, as well as in the amount 
of maple sirup produced. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

Climatological records for Delaware County are taken from the 
station at Griffin Corners, at an elevation of 2,260 feet. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are May 24 and September 16, respectively, giving a 
growing season of 115 days. 

The following table summarizes records from March, 1900, to 
April, 1913, inclusive: 


ReEcoRD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT GRIFFIN CORNERS 


TEMPERATURE FRECIPITATION 
Hichest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- ——————_}| Average average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees| Year |Degree:] Year record, ear | ininches 
inches 

January...... 21.2 65 | 1906 | —31 | 1904 2.51 Lol "1905 L2"1 
February. .... 18.6 63 | 1906 | —28 | 1908 2.61 1.70 | 1909 pie t 
March.. 31.6 79 | 1905 | —15 | 1907 3.04 1.45 | 1903 7.3 
Apis rae: 42.0 84 | 1913 6 | 1911 3.41 2.98 | 1901 3.1 
LU eee 54.3 94 | 1911 15 | 1907 2.88 1.88 | 1906 die 
Jame seis). AG 60.6 94 | 1901 29 | 1907 3.63 3.12 ||) 905212. tees 
July 2 Oba 100 | 1911 33 | 1912 2.40 | 2286.) 1905.) goes 
August... .. 62.8 91 | 1909*| 32 | 1912 4.07 17609) 1910 eee 
September... .} 58.3 88 | 1908 20 | 1904 3.78 | 2.38 | 1908 | ...... 
October...... 46.4 84 | 1908 11 | 1907 3.79 | 4.84 | 1903 1.0 
November....| 31.1 73 | 1909 | —4 |} 1903 2.51 2.01 | 1906 8.5 
December..... 26.0 61 | 1901 | —17 | 1904*/} 3.42] 3.05 | 1901 14.1 
Wear. it. S25 43.2 | 100 | 1911 | —31 | 1904 || 39.35 | 4.84 | 1903 57.2 
— — 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
The surface is a hilly and mountainous upland, divided into 
three general ridges by the valleys of the two principal branches 
of the Delaware River. In the southern part of the county these 
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ridges form a mountainous region with elevated, rocky peaks and 
steep slopes broken by wild and narrow ravines. In the north 
the highlands are less wild and precipitous and the whole region 
assumes the character of a rugged, hilly upland. The main, or 
west branch of the Delaware River takes its rise in Utsayantha 
Lake, a small sheet of water on the northeastern line of the county. 
In the course of the river through the county, which is approxi- 
mately sixty miles, it descends about. 1,000 feet. 

The Susquehanna forms a portion of the northern boundary of 
the county. Charlotte River and Ouleout Creek are tributaries of 
the Susquehanna. The other streams are creeks and brooks, the 
valleys of which are usually’ narrow and bordered by steep hills 
that often rise into mountains. There is an immense amount of 
water power in the county. Numerous springs abound, which, 
with the excellent pastures, make the county well adapted to sheep 
raising and dairying. The rocks of the county belong mostly to 
the old red sandstone of the Catskill division. The mineral wealth 
is limited to stone of a fine quality, useful for building and flag- 
ging, which is found in large quantities. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 


Anvres: The surface is a broken and hilly upland intersected 
by the deep, narrow ravines of the east branch of the Delaware and 
its tributaries. The Delaware flows southwest through the town. 
Many of the hillsides are heavily wooded. The soil on the hills 
is a clay and shale admirably adapted to grazing. The dark, 
rich alluvial belts along the streams yield heavy crops of grass 
and cereals. 


Products: Dairy products (including market milk, cream, 
butter, cheese and casein), and some timber and 
excelsior. 

Average values of farm land range from $15 to $30 an acre. 


Bovina: The surface is a hilly upland broken by the deep 
valleys of small streams. The highest summits are 2,500 to 
3,000 feet above tide. The principal streams are Little Delaware 
River and its tributaries. The valleys of these streams are narrow 
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and are bordered by steep, rocky hillsides. The surface is stony 

and the soil generally a clayey loam admirably adapted to grazing. 

Products: Powdered milk, hay, oats, buckwheat, ensilage 
corn, maple sirup, potatoes and vegetables. 

Average values of farm land range from $12 to $26 an aere. 


CotcurestreR: The surface is a mountainous upland broken 
by narrow valleys of the streams. The east branch of the Delaware 
and the Beaver Kill flow through the town, receiving the waters 
from several smaller streams. 

The alluvial lands bordering the Delaware River and Beaver 
Kall are naturally fertile and the fertility is renewed by the 
annual overflow of the river. The soil on the hills is a reddish 
clay, often very stony, and in the valleys a sandy loam. Stone is 
quarried for flagging and building purposes. 


Products: Dairy products, wood chemical products and 
general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $25 an acre. 


Davenport: The surface is a broken upland divided into 
two ridges by the valley of Charlotte River. These ridges are 
subdivided by the narrow valleys of its tributaries. The soil is 
a dark, clayey loam mixed with slate. 

Products: Dairy products, general farm crops and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $30 an acre. 


Detur: The surface is a hilly upland broken by deep valleys 
of streams. The principal streams are the west branch of the 
Delaware and its tributaries, including Little Delaware River. 
The soil is a clayey loam on the hills and a rich sandy loam in the 
valleys, the surface being very stony in places. In this town is 
located the State School of Agriculture and Domestic Science. 
Delhi claims the largest shipment of dairy products of any town 
in the United States. 

Products: Dairy products, maple sirup, potatoes, hay and 
general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $35 an acre. 
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Deposir: The surface is broken and rocky. The west branch 
of the Delaware crosses the town through the center. The soil is 
clay, slate, and gravelly loam. 


Products: Dairy products, general farm crops, blue sand- 
stone of fine quality, some lumber and maple sirup. 
Average values of farm land range from $12 to $30 an acre. 


Franxuin: The surface is a hilly upland broken by deep, nar- 
row valleys. The principal streams are Ouleout Creek and its 
tributaries. ‘The soil on the hills is a shaly loam underlaid by 
hardpan, and in the valleys a gravelly loam and alluvium. 

This town keeps more cows and manufactures more butter than 
any other town in the county. 


Products: Dairy products, potatoes and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $35 an acre. 


Hampen: The surface is a mountainous upland divided into 
two parts by the west branch of the Delaware. The southern part 
is covered by lofty peaks and ridges scarcely susceptible of culti- 
vation. The soil on the hills is generally a brownish clay loam 
underlaid by hardpan, and in the valleys it is a rich sandy loam. 


Products: Dairy products, with some potatoes, hay and 
ensilage corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $12 to $30 an acre. 


Hancock: The surface is a mountainous upland ending in 
high and nearly precipitous bluffs on the Delaware and divided 
into two parts by the east branch of the Delaware. Both the 
Delaware river and its east branch have many tributaries in this 
town flowing through narrow ravines. The summits of the hills 
are 100 to 800 feet above the valleys. The soil on the uplands 
is a hard clayey loam, and in the valleys there are some fine 
agricultural lands. A number of well-built highways have been 
constructed by the town. 


Products: Fine quality of blue sandstone, some lumber, 
maple sugar, market milk, butter, cheese and excelsior. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $25 an acre. 
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Harrersrietp: The surface is a rolling upland, constituting 
a portion of the high plateau region stretching westward from 
the Catskill mountains. The principal streams are the head 
branches of the west branch of the Delaware in the south; of 
Middlebrook in the center, and of Charlotte River in the north. 
The valleys are usually narrow and bordered by gradually slop- 
ing hills, arable to their summits. The soil is a shaly and slaty 
loam of good quality. 


Products: Dairy products, potatoes and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $30 an acre. 


Korrrieut: The surface is a hilly upland broken by narrow 
valleys and ravines. The average elevation of the town is 1,700 
feet above tide, the highest summits attaining an elevation of 
2,400 feet. The principal streams are tributaries of the west 
branch of the Delaware, which drains the southern part of the 
town, and those of the Charlotte River, which drains the northern 
half of the town. 

Although the hills are steep they are generally susceptible of 
cultivation. The soil is a dark, shaly loam, well adapted tu 
pasturage. 


Products: Dairy products, potatoes, ensilage corn and gen- 
eral farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $30 an acre. 


MasonvitteE: The surface is a hilly upland divided by the 
valley of Bennett’s Creek. The ridges are subdivided by numerous 
lateral ravines through which flow small brooks. The highest 
summits are 600 to 1,000 feet above the valleys. The surface is 
stony and the soil is shaly loam, difficult of cultivation except in 
the valleys. 


Products: Dairy products and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $30 an acre. 


Merepiru: The surface is a hilly upland, although less broken 
than most of the towns. The southern and eastern portions of 
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the town are occupied by the ridges forming the watershed be- 
tween the Susquehanna and Delaware rivers. ‘The streams are 
small brooks and creeks. The soil is a reddish clay and shaly 
loam. This town lies in the midst of a section noted for the rich 
quality of its milk and cream. The celebrated Jersey herd 
owned by Ayer and McKinney is located near Meridale. 


Products: Dairy products, potatoes and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $30 an acre. 


Minpterown: The surface is hilly and mountainous in the 
eastern portions. ‘The Pepacton or east branch of the Delaware 
flows through the center, with several small streams emptying 
into it on either side. Each of these streams drains a fertile 
valley broad in the upper and central portions but becoming nar- 
rower and descending more rapidly as they approach the main 
stream, thus furnishing an immense amount of water power. All 
the hills are more steep and rocky on the northern and western 
sides, while toward the east and south they slope off gradually 
into good farming and grazing lands. Dry Brook Ridge, in the 
southern part, reaches an elevation of 3,500 feet. The prevailing 
rock is red sandstone, which furnishes excellent flagging and 
building stone. The uplands contain a large percentage of clay; 
in the valleys the soil is alluvial and is very productive. Large 
quantities of cauliflower are produced, especially near 
Margaretville. 


Products: Dairy products, cauliflower and general farm 
crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $12 to $30 an acre. 


Roxsury: The surface is a mountainous upland forming a 
portion of the great plateau extending west from the Catskill 
Mountains. The hills are steep and rocky and are mostly unfit 
for cultivation. The highest points on the northern and western 
borders of the town are 3,000 to 3,300 feet above tide. The 
principal stream is the east branch of the Delaware; numerous 
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smaller creeks flow through the town. The soil is a reddish, 
clayey loam. 


Products: Dairy products, cauliflower and general farm 
crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $12 to $30 an acre, 


Srpney: The surface is a hilly upland ending in high bluffs 
along the valley of the river. The highest summits are 800 to 
1,200 feet above the valley. Ouleout and Carrs creeks flow 
west through the town and empty into the Susquehanna. The 
valleys are deep and narrow, bordered by steep rocky hills. The 
soil in the valleys is a fine fertile alluvium, while on the hills it 
is a dark, shaly loam. 

Products: Dairy products and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $35 an acre. 


Sramrorp: The surface is a mountainous upland. McGregor 
and Utsayantha, respectively 3,253 feet and 3,213 feet in height, 
are about 1,500 feet higher than the valleys. The west branch 
of the Delaware forms a portion of the northern boundary and 
several smaller streams flow through the town. The soil is prin- 
cipally a reddish clay and shaly loam. Stamford lies in the mid- 
dle of a section much frequented by summer guests. Many 
dairies in this town are of considerable size. 

Products: Dairy products, potatoes and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $35 an acre. 


Tompxins: The surface of the town south of the Delaware 
River is largely rocky and mountainous, too steep for cultivation. 
The northern part is broken and hilly, but a portion of it is being 
cultivated. The soil is a clayey, slaty and gravelly loam. 


Products: Dairy products, maple sirup and some lumber. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $30 an acre. 


Waxrron: The deep valley of the Delaware River divides this 
town into two nearly equal parts. The southern part is a broad 
mountainous region mostly too rough for cultivation. The north- 
ern half is broken and hilly, but generally well adapted to pastur- 
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age. The principal streams are East, West, and Pines brooks. 
The soil is a shaly loam on the hills and a fertile alluvium in the 
valleys. The Nestle Milk Company and the Breakstone Milk 
Company receive daily large quantities of milk. 
Products: Milk and maple sugar and sirup of fine quality. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $35 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 


The New York, Ontario and Western enters the town of Col- 
chester, extends west through Hancock and into Pennsylvania. 
From Cadosia it extends to Walton, where it branches to Delhi, 
the main line extending from Sidney northwest to Oswego. 

The Ulster and Delaware from Kingston enters the town of 
Middletown and extends into Arkville. From that point the 
road runs northeast through Roxbury into Schoharie County and 
back into Delaware through Stamford to Bloomville and north- 
west to Oneonta, where it makes connections with the Delaware 
and Hudson. The latter runs through Otsego County within a 
short distance of the northwest border of Delaware County, finally 
crossing the extreme western part of Sidney. 

The Delaware and Northern runs through the southeastern part 
of Delaware County between East Branch on the New York, 
Ontario and Western, and Arkville on the Ulster and Delaware. 
A branch of the Delaware and Northern runs from Andes Junc- 
tion to Andes. 


Improved Highways 

An improved highway from Monticello, Sullivan County, passes 
west through the southern part of Delaware to Binghamton. A 
road from Kingston enters the eastern part of Delaware, extend- 
ing to Margaretville and northeast to Grand Gorge, where it 
meets a road from Greene County, and passes west through Stam- 
ford to Oneonta. At Stamford a short section extends southwest 
through Hobart. From Delhi three highways extend; one south- 
east to Bovina Center and Andes; a second northeast to Bloom- 
ville; and a third northwest to Meridale. Another section runs 
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between Walton and Hamden, from which point it is under con- 
struction to Delhi. The total completed improved highways in 
the county is 152 miles, with twenty miles additional under 
construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 

Delaware County, which has many prosperous dairy farms, 
contains about 50 milk establishments, a large number of which 
are creameries, and the milk from nearly 60,000 cows is collected 
annually. Over 280,000,000 pounds of milk pass through these 
establishments, nearly half of which is sold as market cream, 
for which New York City is the important market. Among the 
manufactured milk products of the county are 1,800,000 pounds 
of butter, 20,000,000 pounds of condensed and evaporated milk, 
and a large quantity of powdered whole and skim milk, the 
latter products amounting to probably 20 per cent of that made 
in the entire state. Some fancy and foreign types of cheese are 
manufactured. 

Agricultural organizations in the county are as follows: 


Andes Cooperative Dairy Co. 

Bovina Cooperative Creamery Co., Inc. 

Bovina Center Cooperative Creamery Co. 

Bovina Dairy Improvement Association. 

Delaware County Agricultural Society. 

Delaware County Beekeepers’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Delaware County Dairymen’s League. 

Delaware County Farm Bureau Association. 
Delaware County Jersey Improvement Association. 
Delaware County National Farm Loan Association. 
Delaware County Sheep Growers’ Association. 
Delaware Valley Agricultural Society. 

Delaware Valley Cooperative Creamery Co., Inc. 
Delhi Dairy Improvement Association. 

Delhi Farmers’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 

East Branch Valley Dairy Improvement Association. 
Farmers’ Cooperative Dairy Co. 

Franklin-Meridale Dairy Improvement Association. 
Granges: Pomona and 15 subordinate granges. 
Hamden Cooperative Creamery Co. 

Mundale Farmers’ Cooperative Association, Ine. 
New Kingston Cooperative Creamery Co. 

Roscoe Cooperative Creamery Co., Inc. 

Stamford Farmers’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Tri-County Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Association. 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Delhi is the seat of the State School of Agriculture and Domes- 
tic Science. Approved courses in agriculture and home making 
are given in the school at Walton. 

Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
approved courses for high school and academic work are located 
at the following points: Davenport, Franklin, Downsville, Grif. 
fin Corners, Hancock, Andes, Hobart, Margaretville, Roxbury, 
Sidney, Stamford, and Walton. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U.S. Census of 1910) 


moameear farms (acres). seems st loc tons ste ofA 2 2 osadseut 768, 131 
MenIeier Of LATS... <> seeeete ewes cs sie ele cea asiacsosness 5, 044 
Per cent of farm land: impepyedns 20. ceqnje e-waste Gap eos 61.2 


LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 


On a PR ee -.. - 33, 721, 025 gal. 
Gree. seld. .......«r vie eee esse. 34, 266 gal. 
BHULer FAG BOIG. . 2,5 SoCs ore be setae esa) spetelals 1, 584, 548 lbs. 
Duiicer produced 3)... 55 ;eeeenaes ose to ca es ctnce we wiess 349, 130 lbs. 
Geese. produce’. °.'.. epee > ae oreo ioleia's ema a's 540 lbs. 
Egpes’ produced’”...': . 2 nasn eee > 22s 5 beet a eesk kl 1,743, 357 doz. 

Wook’ prodwcedl =. o 0. 3s Pape sc o's sos es eseh% 25523 4,780 fleeces 

LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 

Number 

EEIOIOD. 0... soc noon ote foes tela cae itceaima oe 12, 022 

2 orcs | Re eon eA near ike 113, 840 

EEE, wo oe we ens 2 ahids sel oathietd s’o2 a aees 9, 302 

Ss, EASES 6 a i Bk 10, 526 

= SSBC (ttt ee eee 239, 755 

BEES 
amber OL Colonies:. . . . - . SUPINE ote ve scin so isic conto ie arrore'lave wie 4, 546 
SELECTED CROPS 

Cereals: Acres Bushels 

oe = =. = RS 1, 420 45, 785 

ok hs | RS 12, 980 337, 938 

WiCai tee = - 2s os ce Sole bo wle’ee o's 12 220 

Marley onan ..'....--- ssn aeeMawon aaa aacai 131 3, 140 

BHC WHER PRE s/s.5 ics ss. . o ue oe. ois sa sew ae < 7,191 132, 284 

_ i Se | 254 3, 609 
Acres Tons 


Hay and forage ................00- _ 169,596 247,773 
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Special crops: ‘Aaren 
PoighOes :), ue uean aceite Meta Bis iehs a4 wacaiea 4, 331 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. 1,094 .. 
Dry GUIbIG DERN were ee se cess eee 21 
DY: ANEAB Ee Sete Meeee Rs eek wtih hte ss 4 2 

Fruits: 

PUDDIGH Fay cues EPRI STEEIO KS Gh sk ve eee 190, 896 trees 
Peaches and nectarines,.......0......- 89 trees 
REGPH st x tee Rie Ree ten, veils a. 8, 024 trees 
PIGS SOU PMMOR ee es nes eee xe, 8,992 trees 
CGO STEVE Gils Stik 6 GA aot ata 5,759 trees 
OUINGES ie se SRT rere sb bigs 45 trees 
CET a Sa ee 1,295 vines 
Sec laa ahi a Go 43 acres 


Yield 
479, 061 bu. 


e's 9 Vi sis sue 


350, 229 
32 
6,971 
3, 105 
1,653 bu. 
24 bu. 

30, 666 Ibs. 
71,250 qts. 


PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


1917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms for which reports were received............. 4,770 4, 5387 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Monsesgand miles ech ses eee EA 11,330 10,870 
Gist) CRN PANU EE, PREM Elche os og ss ss o's ove, 8 aug ein 110, 907 106, 575 
SN ee ance ee re 5, 266 4,111 
SILIG) SRS 5 eaten a aa Agee Ee eI eee eee 8, 184 6,719 
Pepe ree or ee haat dys op yi Wx ees 283, 868 224, 438 
BEES 
INDTIBGMACL sCOLONION cer mien roreters Gi statalr lavas otie.< 9° 9.6 wise Be 3, 025 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: Secs Acres Sea 
MOOTIE Toe aie ison reine eter a vie eae © w SO 1, 004 1, 785 23, 418 
TE eR SEP be rh 5 | or en 18, 496 15, 138 341, 267 
PTO Metin seas aie eee eps ss ase 96 214 2, 397 
BUICK WHERE 5 «coin ete eee els. © MB ela)< o 6, 105 8, 606 107, 310 
Wiha (( Wier iret ei teias eea ss ss « 50 32 172 
Wheat (spring) ...........-++-.---. 48 168 1,.723 
GCs... s AU ME oot Rea h eh os cee 5's 361 276 2,978 
1918 
Hay and forage: ja ms Yield 
GLE cae cic uiets praleseagesa vee 218 114 220 tons 
Other “hay -ssswensvwee + +e. es 151, 281 148, 250 223, 899 tons 
Corn (ensilage) ......-....+-- 6, 819 6, 409 50, 813 tons 
Come (foddGry) amare aes, x case. 1,970. wears Bate 
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1918 
Special crope: reed 7) Acres Yield 
TOI: * HORNS hs sis sb sare otateeeree wate 121 290 1,951 bu. 
REDOAS Cie aae v5 css Con eantee 151 204 1, 064 tons 
POLATOLSIp Res ARE o.cecbts tele o ee 3, 813 4,979 297, 835 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food..... ........ Airs icles tie Bs. oks 
Canning factory crops......... 12 ERRORS «era 
Other vegetables and garden 
MIVOPS LN Sete opine: aleve ctaleand Waris 985 SESAME asp ciate 
Fruits: 
PND BICHE [a /gehicve siti. s.s/0 ss. 0) are eis Ae 5, 362 6, 250 185, 831. bu. 
IBGRGHER® sor vare« (o,:i5/02,0,0\ 8504 lot 3 2 13 bu. 
IP OANA) Satter seis ayes fs hee 115 82 1,476 bu. 
lelhis al: bo 02 Ge eee es 2 250 58 28,138 lbs. 
MCRONIICR alte. sc « "sis cose o Deena 250 42 7,533 Ibs. 
REINCEEL hs, Cie « Now casi aie’ 0. tesa he ETO | Vi eucl oy yokes crt cece eve drake OO bu. 
AMC VATE 2.2 45.0 /c< 2s dave sale : 24 1 572 lbs. 
Pal Pruits, 2.55 aie<cie 3 aR 163 W230 x2. Eee 


tig PH spsusseeventosted 


Hay 148, 364 


Oats 15,138 


sessssastiiiiitieiitesoeee 


Corn 10,164 


Buckwheat 8,606 


Fruits 6,558 


Potatoes 4,979 
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DUTCHESS COUNTY 


This county lies in the southeastern part of the state, the state 
of Connecticut forming the eastern boundary and the Hudson 
River lying on the west. Its area is 515,840 acres; its extent 
from north to south is approximately 40 miles and from east 
to west 23 miles. The population is shown in the following table: 


POPULATION By CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Beacon (Clty:)) 0 aers.siv cies 10,165 Pine Plainsiieeee. eee 1,387 
Poughkeepsie (city)* ... 32,714 Pleasant Valley ....... 1,332 
Peril Oe) eS. 2,204 Poughkeepsie Lee 8s eee ! 6,048 
Beekman .............. 951 Red Hook’. 4: $4554.) 3,808 
Clinton ..........+...55 1,333 . ~ Rhinebeck: spun eee 3,485 
alee io eRe cea 1,067 «Stanford? 47) ee 1,582 
East ‘chumsamcee ae ae smd Union Vale . aaewuneee. 1,149 
Fishkill cess. erences 3,214 Wappinger 4.155 
CE CGR cy ae ae 3,144 ial cceiertinin -.-ace eR 3 588 
iP Sle. tt Reade Deanne 1,326 Grn eee 

Milamisaxymvenrpisciseeasd ac 824 aie, 
North East ............ 142,849 Total ............-. 91,044 
Pavling os. sietieeses cess 2,203 SS 


* Poughkeepsie is the county seat. 
Nore.— The present population of Beacon is 10,900; of Poughkeepsie, 
35,000. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Dutchess was one of the original counties organized in 1683. 
Dutchess was named for the wife of James II while she was 
Duchess of York. The old form of spelling with a “t” has 
been retained. Besides Putnam County it then included Liv- 
ingston Manor, which later became a part of Columbia. 

Previous to the coming of the whites this section was occupied 
by the Mchicans or River Indians. The land in Dutchess County 
was all taken up in large tracts, less than a dozen in number, by 
men of influence or capital, who undertook “ to settle, build up, 


and cultivate the new country,” 


renting farms at a nominal sum 
or merely for payment of taxes. 

The first settlements were made by the Dutch at Rhinebeck 
and Fishkill shortly before 1690. Other settlements were 
made along the river at about 1700, including the present city of 
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Poughkeepsie. A considerable number of Palatines were settled 
at Rhinebeck at about the same time. These people, together 
with Germans and French Huguenots, helped to settle and develop 
the section from Rhinebeck to Red Hook. ‘The early settlement 
of the eastern part of the county through the length of the Har- 
lem valley was made by people from the New England colonies, 
all that part of New York State being originally claimed as 
belonging to and embraced within the New England grants of 
land. A portion of the county was settled on leaseholds, which 
here, as elsewhere, led to much difficulty. 

During the Revolution several sessions of the colonial legis- 
lature were held at Poughkeepsie. As soon as the alarm occa- 
sioned by the invasion of Sir Henry Clinton in 1777 had sub- 
sided, Governor Clinton called a meeting of the legislature at 
Poughkeepsie. During that session the state gave its assent to 
the Articles of Confederation. It was in this city also that the 
Federal Constitution was adopted in 1788. Forty-six of the 
fifty-seven delegates, including the governor, were opposed to the 
constitution. Its principal advocates were John Jay, Alexander 
Hamilton, and Robert Livingston. After debates extending over 
a period of nearly six weeks the question of ratification was 
finally carried in the affirmative by a majority of three votes. 

The original name of Poughkeepsie is said to have been 
Apo-keep-sink, which signified “ pleasant harbor.” In view of 
the fact that Poughkeepsie has so long been known <as the city 
of schools, it is interesting to note that the first state law “ for 
the encouragement of schools ” was passed’ in 1795-at a legislative 
session held in Poughkeepsie. This act later became the founda- 
tion of the state system of aid to schools and of the state regents. 
Near this city was the home of Samuel F. B. Morse, the inventor 
of the telegraph. 

The town of Fishkill was the headquarters for a portion of the 
American army. <A dwelling near the village which was then 
occupied by the officers was used by J. Fenimore Cooper as the 
scene of “ The Spy.” Fishkill also has the distinction of having 
been a temporary capital of the state. Here the State Constitu- 
tion was printed by Samuel Louden, who when the British occu- 
pied New York City, retired with his press to Fishkill, where he 
completed the work. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 


The early agricultural products included grains and flax, sheep 
anc cattle being kept on every farm. In the western part of the 
county, where grain could be shipped down the Hudson, wheat 
growing took the lead, and in 1835 over one-third of the grain 
shipped from the state came from Dutchess County. The eastern 
part of the county, lacking the advantages of river transportation, 
developed along other agricultural lines. Grass being abundant, 
livestock were largely raised and driven down the Harlem valley 
to New York, seventy miles distant. According to the census of 
1840 the staple crops of the county were hay, oats, corn, rye, 
wheat, buckwheat, barley, and potatoes. 

Following the building of railroads, which admitted of quicker 
transportation for western wheat and beef, there came a decrease 
in the production of those commodities. In the eastern part of 
the county sheep raising became prominent, and at about 1870 
the principal cash returns, besides that received from the produc- 
tion of steers, was largely from sheep and from the sale of butter. 
Since that time the sheep business has decreased, partly due no 
doubt to the decline in prices of wool, as well as to western com- 
petition. At the present time dairying has become the principal 
industry. Efficient methods of handling milk have been devel- 
oped, thus making it possible to send milk to the New York 
markets economically and insure its being received in good 
condition. 

Fruit raising, particularly apples, is supplemental to dairying; 
orchards are numerous, although many of them are small. Some 
of the best fruit finds its way into the export trade. 

Violets are successfully grown, especially in the vicinity of 
Rhinebeck, and this locality has become widely known because of 
the superiority of its product. 

The manufacture of implements and machinery used on the 
farm are of importance im the county. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 
Climatological records for Dutchess County are taken from the 
station at Wappingers Falls, the elevation of which is 110: feet. 
The present observer is Oscar R. Widmer. 
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The average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the 
first in fall are April 28 and October 10, respectively, giving a 
growing season of 165 days. 

In the following table the records cover the period of 1893 to 
1918: 


Recorps oF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT WAPPINGERS FALLS 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- |__| "|| Average | _————-——_| average 
age inches } Greatest depth 
Degrees| Year |Degrees| Year spare Year | ininches 
inches 


January...... 25.6 63 | 1906 | —34 | 1904 3.79 1.80 | 1905 14.2 
February..... 23.8 60 | 1916*} —27 | 1914 3.98 | 2.05 | 1896 16.6 
March........| 35.6 80 | 1910 | —12 | 1916 3.91 2.20 | 1893 11.0 
Arlee... :..:- 48.3 94 | 1915 14 | 1898 3347/1 2.62 | 1901 3.8 
LSS a re 60.0 98 | 1914 28 | 1907 4.42 | 3.74 | 1903 T. 
IOnGy 5 67.9 Oreietsoo7| “40> | 191844. 15 18.165) 1903 | ...... 
“1 bone ane 73.0 | 101 | 1918*| 44 | 1918 AAG |e Ae oe, |etO0Sal one 
August....... 70:4 |e tOGe19IS*!" 42.) 18967||)..4.75 |.738. 78,) 190LT| a2. 2 
September... .| 63.4 99 | 1914 28 | 1914 SG) RT 1) ESS ee 
October. ..... 52.4 88 | 1914 22 | 1904*|| 4.06] 6.12 | 1903 aT 
November. ...| 40.2 77 | 1896 2 | 1914 3.03 5.74 | 1898 3.8 
December..... 28.6 66 | 1908 | —23 | 1917 3.80 | 2.467) 1915 13.9 
DC Oe ee 49.1 106 | 1918*} —34 | 1904 || 48.11 8.16 | 1903 63.3 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

From the Hudson River the banks rise rather abruptly, some 
places being rocky precipices, to a terrace marked by rocky or 
stony knolls and ridges ranging from 25 to 300 feet high. 
This terrace forms a belt along the entire course of the river. 
It is broadest in the town of Red Hook, where it is four or 
five miles wide, tapering to a point in the extreme southern 
part of the county. To the east of this terrace the hills or ridges 
rise 300 feet or more, increasing to a mean elevation of 500 feet, 
with occasiorfal higher hills. 

From the towns of La Grange, Pleasant Valley, and Hyde 
Park a broad belt of rough, broken country, with occasional well- 
rounded hills, extends north through the central part of the 
county to the county line and beyond. 

The mountainous part of the county lies along the southern 
and eastern boundaries. The Fishkill Mountains, which are the 
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northern extremity of the Highlands, begin at the extreme south- 
west corner of the county. Breakneck Ridge rises abruptly at 
this point from the Hudson River as a bold promontory and 
extends south to the highest point on South Beacon, 1,635 feet 
above the Hudson. Along the eastern border extends the Taconie 
Mountains, which rise from 300 to 500 fect above the valleys and 
1,000 to 1,200 feet above tide. South of Tenmile River is a 
high, broad, rolling glaciated ridge known as Quaker Hill. 

The three main valleys in the county extending from northeast 
to southwest are as follows: Wappinger valley, which extends 
entirely through the county from Pine Plains to New Ham- 
burgh; the valley of Fishkill Creek in the towns of Fishkill and 
East Fishkill, which divides at Hopewell Junction into two forks ; 
and the valley extending the whole length of the county parallel to 
the eastern boundary and but a few miles distant, occupied by 
Tenmile River and its tributaries. This valley is really a continu- 
ation of the Harlem valley from the south. These valleys are pre- 
glacial and are characterized by flat gravelly terraces and by long 
narrow ridges with frequent outcropping ridges. The pre-glacial 
valleys have been partially filled, whereby ponds and small lakes 
or swampy and meadow areas have been formed. The greater part 
of the streams in the county are tributary to the Hudson of which 
the principal ones are Crum Elbow, Fallkill, Wappinger, and 
Fishkill creeks. Numerous small lakes give rise to these streams. 

The principal rock formation in the county is Dutchess slate, 
which crops out on the hills and along the courses of the streams. 
The soil is generally a fine quality of silt and slate loam, with 
frequent areas of limestone. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 


Amenta: The surface is broken and hilly along the eastern 
border and rolling in the western part. A wide valley extends 
through the center, the Tenmile River flowing through the south- 
ern part. The soil is a silty loam with occasional areas of lime- 
stone and gravel along the streams. 


Products: Milk and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $80 an acre. 
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Beekman: The surface is a rolling upland. Limestone and 
slate crop out at irregular intervals. The streams are small 
reeks and brooks tributary to the Fishkill and are bordered by 
wide, fertile intervales. The soil is silt and limestone formation. 

Products: Dairy products, fruit and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $100 an 
acre. 


Curnton: The surface is a rolling upland broken by hills in 
the north and west. Little Wappinger Creek flows south through 
the center and Crum Elbow Creek forms a portion of the western 
boundary. Fallkill Creek takes its rise in this town. Several 
small lakes, the principal of which is Long Pond, lie in the 
northern part. The soil is mainly a productive slaty loam. 

Products: Dairy products, fruit and pork. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $80 an acre. 


Dover: The east and west borders are occupied by hills and 
the center by a wide valley. The valley is about 400 feet above 
tide and the summits of the hills are 500 to 900 feet higher. 
Tenmile River flows south through the town almost to the south- 
ern boundary, then turns east and empties into the Housatonic. 
A limestone ridge extends north and south through the center of 
the principal valley. The soil is widely variable in character, 
including areas of slate and silt loam, limestone, and sandy and 
gravelly loam. 


Products: Dairy products and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $75 an acre. 


East Fisuxriii: The surface is mountainous in the south and 
comparatively level in the central and northern portions. The 
highest points of the Fishkill Mountains in the south are 1,000 
to 1,200 feet above tide. The principal stream is the Fishkill 
Creek. The intervales along the streams are generally wide and 
bordered by gradual slopes. The soil is limestone and silt and 
gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products, fruit and canning factory crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an 
acre. 
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FisukiLi: The surface is mountainous in the south and gently 
rolling in the central and northern portions. The Fishkill Moun- 
tains along the southern border are high, rocky, and precipitous. 
The highest points reach an elevation of 1,500 to 1,600 feet above 
tide. Fishkill Creek flows southwest through the center of the 
town, separating the mountains from the hilly region in the north- 
west. The soil is a silty and gravelly loam and limestone. 


Products: Dairy products, fruit and vegetables. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Hype Park: The surface is principally a rolling upland. 
The principal streams are Crum Elbow and Fallkill creeks. The 
soil is a Dutchess stony loam and gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products, fruit, pork and poultry. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $75 an acre. 


La GranceE: The surface is a rolling and moderately hilly up- 
land. Wappinger Creek forms the western boundary. The soil 
is silty and slaty loam, with small areas of gravel. 

Products: Dairy products, fruit and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Miran: The surface is a hilly upland broken by the 
valleys of streams. The slopes are generally gradual and the 
hills are arable to their summits. Roeliff Jansen Kill crosses the 
northeast corner. The soil is a slaty loam, with small areas of 
silt and gravel. 


Products: Dairy products, fruit, rye, hay, pork and general 
farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $50 an acre. 


Nortu East: The surface is a hilly, broken upland. The 
Taconic Mountains, which extend along the east border, are from 
1,000 to 1,200 feet above tide. Wassaic Creek, the principal 
stream, flows south through the town. The valleys generally have 
a silty or sandy and gravelly soil. 

Products: Dairy products and fruit. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $80 an acre. 


Fic. 62.— GATHERING THE CROP 
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Pawiine: Ranges of hills occupy the east and west borders. 
A broad valley extends through the center. Whaley and Little 
ponds, the sourees of Fishkill Creek, he near the west border. A 
ridge of limestone extends from Dover into the northern part. 
The soil is a silt and sandy loam. 


Products: Dairy products and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Pine Pratys: The surface is a rolling upland, the ridges 
being separated by broad valleys. Stissing Mountain in the west 
rises to a height of 1,400 feet. Roeliff Jansen Kill crosses the 
northwest corner and the Shekomeko Creek flows through the 
center. Several small ponds le in the west and south. The soil 
is generally a productive silt and gravelly loam; there are consid- 
erable areas of limestone soil, and occasional patches of slaty loam. 


Products: Dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $80 an acre. 


Prieasant VattEy: The surface is a rolling upland. Wap- 
pinger Creek flows southwest through the center. The soil is silt 
and slaty loam. 


Products: Dairy products, fruit and pork. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $100 an acre. 


PovucuKerpsig: The surface is mostly a rolling upland. Wap- 
pinger Creek forms the eastern boundary and Fallkill Creek flows 
through the center. The soil is a sandy loam with considerable 
areas of limestone. 


Products: Dairy, garden and canning products and fruit. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $200 an acre. 


Rep Hoox: The surface is a rolling upland terminating on 
the Hudson in a series of bluffs 100 to 150 feet high. The eastern 
part is hilly. The valleys of the streams are broad and their 
banks are low. The soil along the river is a clayey loam. In 
other sections it is sandy, gravelly, or slaty loam. Agricultural 
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interests are highly developed and the raising of fruit is of special 
importance. 


Products: Apples, dairy products and violets. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $200 an acre. 
RuINEBECK: 


The surface is a rolling and moderately hilly 
upland. The soil is principally a fine quality of sand loam. 


Products: Violets, fruit and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $80 an acre 


STANFORD: 


The surface is a broken, hilly upland. The hills 
are generally rounded and are arable to their summits. Wappin- 
ger Creek is the principal stream. 


The soil is a good quality of 
silt and slaty loam. 


Products: Dairy products, fruit and rye. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $60 an acre 
Union Vate: 


The surface is a hilly and broken upland di- 
vided by the broad valley of Fishkill Creek, known as Clove val- 
ley, which extends north and south through the center. 


The soil 
is a silt and slaty loam. 


Products: Dairy products and general farm crops. 


Average values of farm range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Wappincer: The surface is rolling or hilly. Wappinger 
Creek and Hudson River form the west boundary. The soil is 
principally a silty loam. 

Products: Dairy, canning and market garden products. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $100 an acre. 


Wasutneton: The surface is a rolling and hilly upland. The 
streams are small creeks and brooks. 


Slaty loam and silty loam 
are the prevailing soil types. 


Products: Dairy products, fruit and rye. 


Average values of farm land range from $40 to $100 an acre. 
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MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES AND TRANSPORTATION 


Railroads 


The New York Central runs two lines north and south the 
entire length of the county. The Hudson River division extends 
along the river on the west and the Harlem division near the 
eastern border. 

The Central New England, entering the county from Con- 
necticut, divides and connects with the New York Central at 
three points — Rhinecliff, Poughkeepsie, and Beacon. 

A line also runs from Poughkeepsie to Hopewell Junction. 
At Poughkeepsie this road crosses the Hudson over one of the 
highest bridges in the world. This road subdivides in the north- 
ern part of the county, forming a junction at Pine Plains, one line 
connecting with the Harlem division at Millerton. 

The New York, New Haven and Hartford extends from Hope- 
well Junction through East Fishkill, Beekman, and Pawling into 
Putnam County and Connecticut. 


Electric Roads 
An electric line runs between Poughkeepsie and Wappingers 
Falls, and another between Beacon and Fishkill. 


Improved Highways 


Improved highways extend north and south the entire length 
of the county in both the eastern and western parts. That on 
the east runs from Mt. Riga through Millerton, Amenia, and 
Dover Plains south to New York. On the west side it forms a 
part of the state road between Albany and New York, passing 
through Red Hook, Rhinebeck, Poughkeepsie, Wappingers Falls, 
and Fishkill. Roads from each of the two places last mentioned 
run to Beacon. 

From Fishkill an improved highway extends east to Storm- 
ville, branching northwest at East Fishkill and passing through 
Hopewell Junction. From Poughkeepsie a short section extends 
north to East Park and another runs east to Arlington and north- 
east through Pleasant Valley, Washington Hollow, Millbrook, and 
Amenia, where it connects with the highway following the rail- 
road through the east side of the county. 
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A road from Barrytown through Red Hook and Pine Plains 
connects with the Harlem Valley road south of Millerton. 

There are in the county 158 miles of completed improved high- 
ways, and 34 miles additional under construction. 


Waterways 
A considerable amount of freight is carried by the numerous 
steamboat lines on the Hudson River, by means of which New 
York and other markets are easily reached. Ferries cross the 
river from Beacon, Poughkeepsie, and Rhinecliff. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 


Poughkeepsie, which is widely known as the seat of Vassar 
College, the first of women’s colleges, is the most important local 
market. There are several important manufacturing industries 
in the city, especially those of farm machinery, among which 
may be included the De Laval separator works and the Moline 
plow works. The Hudson River State Hospital is located in 
Poughkeepsie. 

Beacon has important manufactories, including fine wool hats, 
silk, brick, tools, and machinery. 

Large quantities of produce are sent to New York, especially 
milk and fruit. Apples are largely exported, many of them going 
to England. Violets find a market, not only in New York and 
other cities of the state, but also in New England and as far 
west as Chicago. 

The greater part of the milk produced in the county is sold in 
the form of market milk. Some buiter and American cheese, 
also some fancy cheese and condensed milk are manufactured. 

There are two canning factories in the county. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Charlotte Precinct Fruit Growers’ Cooperative Associations, Ine. 
Dutchess County Agricultural Society. 

Dutchess County Dairymen’s League. 

Dutchess County Farm Bureau. 

Dutchess County National Farm Loan Association. 

Dutchess County Sheep Breeders’ Cooperative Association, Ine. 
Farmers’ Cooperative Milk Company, Inc. 

Granges: Pomona and twenty-six subordinate granges. 

Red Hook Apple Growers’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 

Silver Lake Cooperative Creamery Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
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Poughkeepsie is the seat of Vassar College, and St. Stephens 
College is located at Annandale. Approved courses in agriculture 
and homemaking are maintained in the Millbrook High School. 

Schools registered with the regents as having facilities suitable 


for maintaining approved courses in high school 


and academic 


work are located at Amenia, Beacon, Dover Plains, Hyde Park, 
Millbrook, Millerton, Pawling, Poughkeepsie, Red Hook, Rhine- 
beck, Pine Plains, Staatsburg, Madalin, and Wappingers Falls. 


STATUS’ OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. S. Census of 1910) 


Mand sin farms .2. i. Be ee eres Pe eters teretoita lets oistete es 464,202 acres 
INumbervot farms.) 2. Soe een rahe tat ot itat aches 3,600 
Peceent of farm ‘land wiproeved oto. 2) ale's'-"a"e'ata'a' ates! 73.6 
LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 

TDWI S Joy 0) [eee ERR Sc, Sicl che = init: Oath ee eRe aS ROICEAT COTO 12,942, 250 gal. 
Cream: Bold”: <.%... SEG ee ER Pa ede seta Ackeasiete hota iehatevone 47,957 gal. 
Bitter fat. sold’. . aki pate tek tees Side ovate NM aaGiee... 431,094 Ibs. 
RRBUeE,  POUUCed ys Ter eererr a reeterstors teat ose sicl, ares hey xt cv Sneed Ss suche 434, 589 lbs. 
Cheese produced ............ eect tistics doevenbinke anysvam odin 1, 824 lbs. 

1 feeb 85 8079 DEG 200 lap Fe oh cho i's (cho (aac REMEN Siete Cae RCA RE REE ROT 1,482, 737 doz. 
Wool produced: oi s.c.2 ae eattens oy sacle ee sean creas 7,676 fleeces 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 

Number 

MTOUSES cco sie ie, oo ciny'a co ate MORN eM M CI STS cele oe bicle> dese delensbene 10, 945 
NG EU Gm 5: 5a encom eve yanaster 3121s nf EPO Se eT ee totes eck eae 48, 351 
SSCS 55 eS aoc ne oo. 5 nce tt RPGR Toys! a's/'siole) dies letelte a's wilaigt ara 14, 719 
SVVUETIO. 5c cc. c's <5 's!ai (a0 deep Oe REE MMe ee raerlerfoter cs: arenel dara etsbers 19, 798 
BME DT YS oa os sn 0 0 6: 5,0) stay eR eave ielchd ausvsrerelere aye wholes 236, 074 

BEES 
Namiber of colonies. ..... ..... aya icdo ceiclosiee Store evotatetone 2,070 
SELECTED CROPS 

Cereals: Acres Bushels 
OTRY PAAR ok... . oink ee eet ates 21,508 744, 303 
(OF toi ee | ee cline 19, 351 468, 039 
V0 CET ieee oh SAN Ss Eo a 1, 704 32, 920 
ICY. ad de ss. oo anaemia Na ao 9 35 554 
MTC WHOAG Me fe) soso sos See Se RMA ala ona. 8 2,705 54, 504 
a) A ee ol 6, 449 80, 229 
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Acres 
Hay and forage wees sien slenis bores Bing + tap hirtt 108, 893 


Special crops: 


Yield 


122,406 tons 


POtBtOesin [$F espe tats atlases Gav /lete Wwe wie e oles 3,041 300, 275 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. POO | ora npc nunnenee 
DOr y OC LOlG eet Nake ness oc sos os seen 6 71 bu. 
Dy PORE NS, Pinta Meee oie es eee ees 10 200 bu 
Fruits: 
Apples ik vere nee aimee 's vase 303, 015 trees 794,753 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines ................ 63, 741 trees 30,132 bu, 
PRATB. ooo si ce ee olen ie: o oes ale 34,870 trees 23,805 bu. 
PLUMS AG PUUME eek sso cscs sins os eo 14, 690 trees 10, 731 bu. 
Oath as 8h Syn ws 66s on OOS see 7,097 trees 3,474 bu. 
AVNIBCEBKS see) Catcreeieiriicsiscis ccs secs sce oe 8 1,242 trees 382 bu. 
Granes, Fi cise sie te tte ale aie els [eras ae 72,594 vines 585, 356 lbs. 
Small Irits 2 ye eee eae gs «4's sles 0 214 acres 591, 877 qts. 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 
1917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms for which reports were reecived.............. 3,420 2,979 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
iorses and! amullest Soe eric ice cupers b sare Doc owes orer2 8,164 
Gattlew\ Ac)... :- oP ee eet cre crass oem 43, 144 40, 807 
a a eC eM RRS ici ann SR oe Um nu, 0. fh 8,769 6, 914 
PIWUIN EG) skeke.c a 555 Care E TRIN ce bad tee whet 618) 9:0,.0%e US alla} 8, 609 
POULT eta a: ect ate yeta eet pepe Nepean Tale) obs se Oiaaiiaioinjo.a)o)s's) s\0% 6 264, 856 209, 020 
BEES 
Wiiiber OF. Colonies ceric cic oe + aisle Sots cis tele bis a's 2, 455 3, 493 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: eee a Acres Bushels 
Corn: ... {oceania ee ee ens fiw ee 14, 076 19, 647 360, 008 
Catal... Re er eee eae cane 19, 081 16, 878 501,962 
Dekiey ..: Fane ane oon eS 242 44] 4, 207 
Buckwheat Soe eee cas ales 3, 102 5,393 59, 747 
Wheat (Wwiibery 6 verter eee ese sacs. 2, 53, 2, 929 34, 795 
Wheat (spring) .......-.02......0. 280 419 4,216 
Ryo 2.5. ees 5, 396 4, 426 53, 024 
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1918 
Hay and forage: ya Acres Yield 
PRUDSULT ins se far Pare ala ale’ 8's. e's Cater 1, 440 1, 1382 1,553 tons 
pher havin dos) ss agen 92, 840 86, 276 127,237 tons 
Gorn (ensilage) . 25... «5 sp sures 9, 576 10, 265 73,053 tons 
Corny (fOUGSO) rs. 5 S46 ve Se tle oe diy Bt eae sa a Mee 
Special crops: 
eM DEANS. . . . s+. ndelctom eee 157 441 2,953 bu. 
URDDEGC 5 S's< ss ala oo avers Seen 219 196 175 tons 
Potatoes: . o...:. TE ea eee 3, 488 3, 933 248,230 bu 
Roots: raised for stock/foodceiee t tases 2 SLE Sh axaregy dns 
Canning factory crops.......... 82 1d ea Ie re ae “ 
Other vegetables and garden 
CKOPS © cise o's sss’ «! oeleiee teria 1, 193 DCLG) patecirastetaers 
Fruits: 
Pepples  ... s/s s/s 2s%eun ak aiee ene 13,132 13,948 797,415 du, 
HIGAChES  ..... ice eo cas «eee 953 1,027 20,086 bu. 
PRGATS © 55%. ,0.0/0:0 0's ce sR ee 1,045 954 20,396 bu. 
IPIOMS 24... 0s acseee genase 146 171 33,515 Ibs. 
GHETTICS. ......0.00\0,<ctssie | ee PA 228 65,858 lbs. 
BUUINGCES eo. s:c sie rals a clarence RRM a okaxs: 50" 25 47 bu. 
Witteyard |. v2. «<0 suneeeee aae 282 278 348 , 629 lbs, 
Small fruits: 3 sheer ost a. 355 609 “Ecatieseee 


Acres 
Hay 87,408 
Corn 31,651 
Truits 17,240 
Oats 16,878 
Buckwheat 5,393 
Rye 4,426 
Potatoes 3,933 
Wheat 3,348 
Barley 441 
Beans 441 


Fic. 63.—CHART SHOWING RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS IN DUTCHESS COUNTY 


ERIE COUNTY 


This county lies in the western part of the state, and is 
bordered on the west by Lake Erie and.the Niagara River. It 
has an area of 661,760 acres. The extent from north to south is 
approximately 40 miles, and from east to west 25 miles. 

The population is shown in the following table: 


POPULATION By CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Buffalo (city)*:..0s.0... 454;630 Evans \.s7.9e0 eee 3,644 
Lackawanna (city)...... 15,737 Grand Island ........... 964 
Tonawanda (city) ...... 9,147 Hamburgh ............. 7,374 
AIdenwrceeet ces: Cece 2006> “Holland /; M0). fe 1,584 
Amherst ......-....++5. 5,389 Lancaster 'js70..0 ooo 11,730 
SEU Me oe 78° > -Marilla 210° % Se 1,409 
Bost veo 2 sie wpe gee oe”) Newstead... 0 Sateen 4,023 
By een "= eae Pk - North Collian’. eee 2,705 
Cheektowaga ...-5.....: 9,405 Ae ‘ 

Gia | 3.089 Hardinia siecaicx Peeks meee 1,661 
Gollan So. 5. sae 1,390 Tonawanda ............ 3,062 
Callies | on tae ee 2,653 Wales ................. 1,197 
fg A ER ey Se 4,570 West ‘Seneca it). ae 5,926 
East Hamburgh ........ 3,004 SS 
Baden} 0. )scaw cls Aieekn ee 2,616 Total 22 Fy. esate 571,897 
Ble; Mess See eee 2,282 SSS 


* Buffalo is the county seat. 
Note: The present population of Buffalo is 506,700; cf Lackawanna, 
17,900; of Tonawanda, 10,000. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Erie County was formed from Niagara in 1821. The name 
comes from a Huron word said to mean “at the place of the 
panther.” With the exception of the Indian reservation in the 
southwestern part and the “mile strip” along Niagara River, 
Erie County was included in the grant to the Holland Land 
Company. 

When LaSalle built his little vessel in the Niagara River he 
found this section occupied by the Seneca Indians. The French 
erected a fort at Niagara, which the Indians destroyed. After 
the English constructed a fort at Oswego, fortifications at Niagara 
became especially important to the French. Each nation realized 
that the people in possession of both forts would hold absolute 
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sway over Lake Ontario and, therefore, of the great fur trade. 
Fort Niagara was accordingly rebuilt. During the French and 
Indian War it was captured by the English, who assumed con- 
trol of the Niagara River after it had been under French domina- 
tion for more than 100 years. 

The Indians became discontented under the English control, 
and in 1763, Pontiac, a celebrated Ottawa chief with whom the 
Senecas were in sympathy, went on the war path. The other 
Indian nations were loyal to the English, through the powerful 
influence of Sir William Johnson. General Bradstreet, who 
started for the West to quell the outbreak, met Johnson at Oswego, 
and together they proceeded to Niagara, where a treaty of peace 
was effected. From this time to the Revolution peace reigned 
over the Niagara frontier, and trade with the Indians rapidly 
increased. 

In the few years preceding the Revolution, settlement advanced 
very little beyond the various trading posts, every one being intent 
on making a profit in furs to the neglect of clearing away forests 
and tilling lands. During the Revolution the frontier of western 
New York had little immediate connection with the events that 
transpired, although the post at Fort Niagara was very important 
in -a military sense. There the Butlers, Johnsons, Brant, and 
others opposed to the colony had their headquarters. It was not 
until July 4, 1796, that Fort Niagara and other posts were finally 
surrendered by the British. Previous to that time the relations 
of the people on either side of the houndary had not been cordial, 
and the peculiar situation undoubtedly tended to retard settle- 
ment at various points. 

The first settlement was made at Buffalo, about 1794-95. The 
generous outlays of money made by the Holland Company ip 
the construction of roads, bridges, mills, ete., led to a rapid occu- 
pation of all the best land in the county. In the War of 1812 
Black Rock and Buffalo were captured and Buffalo was burned. 

The construction of the Erie Canal and the New York Central 
Railroad tended largely to develop the resources of the county and 
to convert Buffalo into the greatest commercial place on the Great 
Lakes. 
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A portion of the Tonawanda Indian Reservation lies in the 
northeastern part of the county and a portion of the Cattarat xus 
Reservation in the southwest. 

The Thomas Indian School is maintained by the state within 
the Cattaraugus Reservation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

The period from 1850 to the breaking out of the Civil War was 
one of remarkable prosperity in Erie County, with the exception 
of the year 1857, during which the whole section suffered from 
a financial panic. As an illustration of increasing prosperity in 
the county during the deeade 1850-60, grain shipments from the 
West to Buffalo increased from 3,600,000 bushels of wheat to 
18,500,000 bushels. The receipts of corn advanced from 2,500,000 
to 11,300,000 bushels. 

Farmers in the surrounding country also prospered. Their 
crops were uniformly good and their market always open. Agri- 
cultural methods began to change at about this time. Notwith- 
standing the general improvement, the quantity of grain raised. 
in the county did not increase, owing to the fact that. farmers 
were beginning to appreciate the importance of dairying, which, 
including the manufacture of cheese, has since become so large a 
factor in their business; they also found it more profitable to pro- 
duce hay, potatoes, and truck crops for the Buffalo market. 

Dairying, which is also important in the north and east, is 
especially prominent in the southern towns, Concord having 4,400 
cows. Clarence and Newstead lead in the number of sheep, and 
Amherst, Cheektowaga, and North Collins in the number of hogs. 
Erie County stands first in the state in number of poultry, Con- 
cord and Clarence leading with about 20,000 fowls each. There 
are some very large poultry farms in the vicinity of East Aurora. 

The eastern part produces large quantities of beans, Marilla 
taking the lead with 3,200 acres. In 1917 Erie County also 
stood first in the production of small fruits, which are grown ex- 
tensively around Buffalo and in the southwestern part of the 
county. Potatoes and canning factory crops are important prod- 
ucts. Truck gardening is extensively followed in the vicinity of 
Buffalo, but few sections in this state excelling in amount of 
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garden products. In the central part near East Aurora, and in the 
southern part near Springville, Chaffee, and Sardinia, maple sugar 
is produced in large quantities. 

Commercial interests, as well as the manufacture of iron and 
steel, are of vast importance in the county. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

Climatological records for Erie County are taken from those of 
the local weather bureau office in Buffalo, which is at an eleva- 
tion of 1,000 feet above Lake Erie. 

Average dates for the last killing frosts in spring and the first 
in fall are May 1 and October 25, giving a growing season of 177 
days. 

In the following table the temperature records cover a period of 
44 years and the precipitation records 56 years, ending with 
1917. Both normal and extreme temperatures and precipitation 
are shown. 


REcORD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT BUFFALO 


TEMPERATURE { PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum ours Snow, 
Aver- |__| Average |——] average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees} Year |Degrees} Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 

January...... 25.2 70 | 1906 | —14 | 1884 3.36 | 2.02 | 1896 20.8 
February..... Ted 67 | 1906 | —13 | 1895 2.99 1.76 | 1872 18.6 
March..... 31.4 79 | 1905 | —4 | 1885 2.70 1.50 | 1900 10.1 
POTULE Ei = este 42.5 84 | 1899 11 | 1881 2.56 1.94 | 1903 4.1 
NU ee eee 54.4 94 | 1911 28 | 1891 3.12 2.15 | 1894 0.3 
PING Meat oe 64.7 93 | 1895 39 | 1891 2.86 3420) (L885) ) 34d 02% 
1 Sree ae 69.9 95 | 1911 47 | 1898 3.25 3.50 P1896 aoe. 
0 68.6 95 | 1914 44 | 1880 3.06 AM2D Wiles loc ce. ce 
September 62.7 95 | 1900 35*| 1878 3.03 Pdees Wa (eal Ley iad Weare ere 
October...... 51.3 86 | 1898 24 | 1887 3.48 3.10 | 1881 0.5 
November... .} 39.2 71 | 1913 2 | 1875 3.21 PAM ay | Cyl Dad 
December..... 29.6 64 | 1901 —9 | 1880 3.31 2.53 | 1878 16.0 
Wear see 5022". 46.9 95 | 1914*| —14 | 1884 || 36.89 | “4.25 | 1893 75.9 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
The surface is level in the north, rolling in the center, and hilly 
in the south. A flat region, much of it marshy, lies along Tona- 
wanda Creek and occupies the greater part of the northern tier of 
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towns. This low region is bounded on the south by a limestone 
terrace 20 to 60 feet high extending from Black Rock east 
through the southern part of Amherst, Clarence, and Newstead. 
A nearly level region extending south from the summit of this 
ridge embraces the city of Buffalo and the towns of Cheektowaga, 
Lancaster, und Alden, and terminates in the rolling region which 
occupies the entire central part of the county. The ridges in the 
center and south have a general north and south direction, rising 
gradually toward the south, their highest summits attaining an 
elevation of 1,400 to 1,600 feet above tide. The highlands are 
divided into several distinct ridges by the valleys of Cazenavia and 
Eighteenmile creeks. The slopes of the hills are generally long 
and gradual, although in some places the banks bordering the 
streams are very steep. The land along the lake is low and level 
in the north, rising in the south in steep banks from twenty to fifty 
feet high. Niagara River, which forms a portion of the western 
boundary of the county, is divided by Grand Island into two 
nearly equal branches. Several other islands in the Niagara River 
are within the limits of this county. 

The principal streams in the county are Ellicott, Cayuga, 
Buffalo, Eighteenmile, and Cazenovia creeks. Tonawanda Creek 
forms the northern, and Cattaraugus Creek the southern, bound- 
ary of the county. 

The soil in the north is generally a clay loam interspersed with 
beds of marl and muck. Further south it is a clayey and gravelly 
loam resting on limestone. In he south the soil on the hills is 
drift, principally clay and gravel. In the valleys it is generally 
a gravelly loam and alluvium. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
Aupen: The surface in the west is level, and gently undulating 
in the east. The soil is deep and fertile, and is generally sandy, 
gravelly, and clayey loam. 
Products: Potatoes, corn, beans, hay and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $60 to $125 an 
acre. 


Amuerst: The surface is level. Tonawanda Creek forms its 
northern boundary, and smaller creeks flow across the town in a 
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northeasterly direction. The soil is a sandy, clayey loam. The 
southern part of the town is largely occupied by commuters or 
country homes of Buffalo residents. In other parts considerable 
truck gardening in connection with farming is carried on. 
Products: Wheat, corn, hay, oats, apples and vegetables. 
Average values of farm land range from $90 to $110 an 
acre. 


Avrora: The surface is rolling in the north, and hilly in the 
south. The hills are gradual slopes, the summits of which rise 
from 1,000 to 1,100 feet. The principal streams are Cazenovia 
Creek and its branches. The soil is gravelly loam in the valleys 
and clayey among the hills. 

Products: Potatoes and other vegetables, hay and grain. 

Average values of farm land range from $65 to $150 per aerc, 
except in the northern part, where land values are 
higher, owing to the fact that it is a commuter’s section. 


Boston: The surface is a hilly upland, broken by the north 
branch of Eighteenmile Creek, the valley of which is about three- 
fourths of a mile wide. In this valley the soil is a fine fertile 
loam; on the hills it is a gravelly and clayey loam. This town is 
especially famous for the growing of strawberries. 

Products: Vegetables, hay, grain and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $105 an 
acre. 


Brant: The surface is generally level, with a gentle inclina- 
tion toward the lake. Cattaraugus Creek forms a part of the 
southern boundary. A number of smaller creeks flow through the 
town. The soil is generally a gravelly loam intermixed with clay. 
In 1918 one farm in this town produced 100 tons of beans. 

Products: Grapes, berries (largely raspberries and straw- 
berries), beans, tomatoes, potatoes and corn. 

Average values of farm land range from $150 to $300 an 
acre. 


CuEEKtowaca: The surface is level and is drained by several 
small streams. The soil is largely a heavy clay. 
Products: Hay, corn, oats and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $60 to $75 an acre. 
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Crarencre: The surface is level. A limestone terrace about 
fifty feet high extends east and west throngh the center of the 
town. The streams are Tonawanda Creek on the northern border, 
and Ransom Creek, which flows northwest through the center. 
The soil in the northern part is clayey, aud in the south it is a 
sandy and gravelly loam, underlaid by limestone. 

Products: Hay, wheat, oats, corn, potatoes, beans and 
cabbage. 

Average values of farm land range from $40 to $125 an 
acre. 


Cotprn: The surface is an elevated upland, rolling in the 
east and hilly in the west. The west branch of Cazenovia Creek 
flows through the western part of the town, and is bordered by 
steep slopes 150 to 200 feet high. The soil is gravelly loam in- 
termixed with clay. 

Products: Hay, grain, vegetables and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $100 an 
acre. 


Coxuins: The surface is a rolling upland sloping gradually to 
the west and descending abruptly to Cattaraugus Creek on the 
south. The ridges rise from 150 to 300 feet above the valleys. 
Clear Creek and its tributary flow through narrow valleys. The 
soil is a clayey loam on the uplands and a gravelly loam along the 
streams. 

The Gowanda State Hospital is located in this town. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, oats, corn and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $100 an acre. 


Concorp: The surface is a rolling upland with steep slopes 
bordering Cattaraugus Creek. Townsend Hill, the highest point, 
is nearly 1,500 feet above tide. The principal streams are Catta- 
raugus Creek and its tributaries. In the southern part the soil 
is a gravelly loam, and in the north it is a clayey loam underlaid 
by hardpan. Dairying is very prominent in this town. 

Products: Dairy products, hay, oats, corn and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $100 an 
acre, 


Fic. 64.— Two-YEAR-OLD DAUGHTERS or RAG APPLE KORNDYKE Sti, RAISED 
ON PINE GROVE FARMS, ELMA CENTER. ERIE COUNTY 


Fic. 65.— YOUNG STOCK AND ORCIIARD AT GOWANDA STATE HOSPITAL 
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East Hampure: The surface is a broken upland. Chestnut 
Ridge, the highest land in the town, has an elevation of about 
500 feet above Lake Erie, which is 573 feet above sea level. The 
slopes of the hills are generally gradual. The soil is a gravelly 
loam in the north and a clayey loam in the south. 

Products: Garden products, grapes, grain, potatoes and 
fruit. 

Average values of farm land range from $60 to $125 an 
acre. 


Even: The surface is hilly and broken in the east, and level 
in the west. A ridge about 500 feet above the lake extends 
along the eastern border. The principal streams are Eighteen- 
mile Creek and its branches. The soil is a gravelly loam inter- 
mixed with clay. This town leads in market gardening. 


Products: Wegetables, potatoes, oats, hay and grapes. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $300 an 
acre. 


Exma: The surface is gently rolling, the highest ridges rising 
800 to 950 feet. Buffalo and Cazenovia creeks flow through the 
town. The soil in the north is a clayey loam; in the south it is 
a gravelly loam. Pine Grove farms are located in this town, 
where some of the largest producing cows in the county may 
be found. 

Products: Dairy products, vegetables, potatoes, hay and 
grain. 

Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an 
acre. 


Evans: The land rises from Lake Erie in a bluff twenty to 
forty feet high. The highest part of the town near the eastern 
border is 160 feet above the lake. The soil is a sandy and gravelly 
loam intermixed with clay. The large sheep farm, owned by 
Stewart R. Mann of Derby, lies in this town. 


Products: Grapes, oats, corn, potatoes, hay and fruit. 

Average values of farm land range from $60 to $100 an acre. 
Land values are much higher along the lake shore, where 
the land is largely given over to summer resorts. 
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Granp Istanp: The surface is nearly level. The soil in the 
southern part is clay, and sandy in the north. 
Products: Vegetables, potatoes, hay and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $100 an acre. 


Hamevure: The surface in the east is rolling; in the west il 
is nearly level, with a general inclination toward the lake, where 
the shore rises in a bluff from 50 to 100 feet high. The principal 
stream is EKighteenmile Creek. The soil is generally a clay loam, 
the southeastern portion being gravelly. 

Products: Garden products, grapes, oats, corn, potatoes, hay 
and fruit. 
Average values of farm land range from $60 to $100 an acre. 


Horzianp: The surface is a high, broken upland divided by 
the valley of Cazenovia Creek. The highlands rise about 900 feet 
above Lake Hrie. The soil is a gravelly loam occasionally inter- 
mixed with slate and clay. It is very fertile in the valley of 
Cazenovia Creek. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, oats, corn, buckwheat and 
wheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $60 an acre. 


ANCASTER: The surface is generally level. a an i- 
L The surf Ny level. Cayuga and Ell 
eott creeks are the principal streams. The soil is a clayey and 
gravelly loam. In the village of Lancaster are several large manu- 
acturing interests, including Lagoon er works. 
facturing interests, including Lagoon Cutler work 
Products: Wheat, potatoes, hay, corn and cabbage. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $100 an acre. 


Maritza: The surface is rolling. Although Buffalo Creek 
crosses the southwestern corner, the principal part of the town is 
drained by the headwaters of Little Buffalo Creek. The soil in 
the northeast and southwest is a sandy, gravelly loam; elsewhere 
it consists of clay and muck. 

Products: Potatoes, dairy products and beans. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $100 an acre. 


Newsteap: <A limestone terrace extends through the center of 
the town. North of this terrace the surface is level, marshy in 
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some places. The principal stream is Murder Creek. The soil is 
a clayey loam intermixed with marl and sand. To.the south the 
surface is level or gently undulating, and the soil is a sandy and 
clayey loam underlaid by limestone. 


Products: Potatoes, corn, beans, hay, dairy: products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $125 an acre. 


Norru Cotiins: The surface is rolling, the ridges rising 200 
to 300 feet above the valleys. The town is watered by the head 
branches of Eighteenmile, Clear, and other creeks. The streams 
generally flow through deep ravines. The soil is a gravelly loam. 


Products: Beans, vegetables, corn and dairy products, with 
raspberries and strawberries in the western part. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $200 an acre. 


Sarpinta: The surface in the eastern part is gently rolling, 
and hilly in the west. Shepherd Hill, southwest of the center, 
rises 1,040 feet above Lake Erie. Cattaraugus Creek forms the 
southern boundary. In the eastern part the soil is a gravelly 
loam; in the west it is clay underlaid by hardpan. Dairying is 
very prominent in this town. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, corn, potatoes, oats, buck- 
wheat and rye. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Tonawanpa: The surface is generally level. Tonawanda 
Creek flows along the northern boundary and Niagara River on 
the west, Ellicott Creek crossing the northern part of the town. 
The soil along Niagara River is clayey; in the interior it is sandy. 
Much of this town is occupied by homes cf people residing or . 
employed in the city of Buffalo. 


Products: Wheat, corn, hay, oats, potatoes and vegetables. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Waters: The surface is broken and hilly, with an inclination 
toward the north. The principal stream is Buffalo Creek. The 
soil in the north is a gravelly loam; in the south it is clay under- 
laid by hardpan. 

Products: Dairy products, corn, potatoes, oats, wheat and 
hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $100 an acre. 
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West Seneca: The surface is gently undulating in the east 
and level in the west, sloping to the shore of Lake Erie. The 
principal streams are Buffalo and Cazenovia creeks. The soil is 
generally a sandy loam. 


Products: Garden products, fruit, potatoes, and grain. 
Average values of farm hand range from $60 to $100 an aer2. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Railroads 


All parts of the county are traversed by railroads centering at 
Buffalo and connecting with points in all the neighboring counties. 
Those extending north and east are the New York Central; Erie; 
Lehigh Valley; and Delaware, Lackawanna and Western rail- 
roads; the Erie also extends south into Pennsylvania. Other 
lines running south are the Pennsylvania and the Buffalo, Roch- 
ester and Pittsburgh. The New York, Chicago and St. Louis, 
and the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern extend along the lake 
shore and to points west; other connections to the west are made 
through Canada. . 

Electric Roads 


The electric lines of Erie County center at Buffalo, one of 
these extending from Buffalo north to Niagara Falls and through 
Lockport to Lake Ontario; two lines extend east to Lancaster and 
another to Williamsville in the town of Amherst. West Seneca 
and East Hamburg are traversed by the Buffalo Southern. Two 
lines extend to the village of Hamburg, and the Buffalo and Lake 
Erie Traction Railway runs along the lake shore to Erie, Pa. 


Waterways 
The Barge Canal traverses the northwestern part of the country, 


and the western part has all the advantages afforded by shipping 
facilities on the lakes. 


Improved Highways 
Erie County is favored in having ar excellent system of roads, 
every township being reached by an improved highway. The 
county has 317 miles of completed improved highways, with 40 
miles additional under construction. 
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Available Markets 


Buffalo, by virtue of its situation, has vast commercial enter- 
prises. It has become not only the greatest grain depot in the 
world, but also one of the largest cattle markets. Electric power 
from Niagara Falls is used extensively, and manufactures of 
various kinds are important. Buffalo is the seat of a state hos- 
pital and of a state normal school. 

Lackawanna, which is a great iron and steel manufacturing 
center, and Tonawanda, a railroad center and lake port, are both 
excellent local markets. 

About 183,000,000 pounds of milk is collected annually by 
the various milk establishments. Considerable market milk is 
sold in Buffalo and in New York. In 1919 the county produced 
more creamery butter than any other county in the state, quan- 
tities of cream for that purpose being shipped into the county. 
Over two and a quarter million pounds of American cheese 
is made, besides considerable Swiss, brick, Italian and Greek 
cheese. About 32,000,000 pounds of condensed and evaporated 
milk is also manufactured. 

Six canning factories are located in different parts of the 
county. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Chautauqua and Erie Grape Company. 

Collins Center Cooperative Dairy Association. 

Erie County Agricultural Society. 

Erie County Dairymen’s League. 

Erie County Farm Bureau Association. 

Erie County Growers’ and Shippers’ Association. 

Erie County Sheep Growers’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Granges: Pomona and twenty-one subordinate granges. 
Jersey Cattle Club of Erie County, Elma. 

Niagara Frontier Fanciers’ Association. 

Poultry Producers’ Association of Collins Center. 
South Shore Growers’ and Shippers’ Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
Buffalo is the seat of the University of Buffalo and of Canisius 
and D’Youville colleges and the Martin Luther Seminary. An 
approved course in agriculture is given at Alden. 
Schools registered with the regents as having facilities suitable 
for maintaining approved courses in high school and academic 
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work, are located at Akron, Alden, Angola, Blasdell, Collins 
Center, Depew, East Aurora, Eden, Gardenville, Springville, 
Hamburg, Holland, Kenmore, Lackawanna, Lancaster, North 
Collins, Orchard Park, Clarence, Sardinia, Buffalo (2), Tona- 
wanda, and Williamsville. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. S. Census of 1910) 


LG Met hare. Sok 4. sO ee ret |S 571, 386 acres 
Ty Qibeed esas Ma key Ly oa, i os a eel eal a a 8,178 
Per cent. of farm land improved.................-Sekkth 76.1 


UT ge ee cre oF 16, 391, 934 gal. 
Cream ROIs eer enon 6 sont se cca wege scans 11, 076 gal. 
ERCEC ER Sree Ee ee ER ac atone oo 0.5 sve pclae nls = oe ae 1, 082, 351 Ibs. 
Eps reeniCemath: er eeis ~ aS oe el. eee ae 636, 829 lbs. 
eS eee ere eer 142, 251 Ibs. 
Rare era EEE o ww go nin s oye woe oe Sa x ome 2, 313, 762 doz. 
Ni es Uo beens apne lie | a er a ne Ae 4,927 fleeces 


IYumber 
EROTIC ee oh Te ieee eee as EE Ai wos GhetSeare Redebere 20,839 
REE eee cha ee ents ei gis ec ie o acstste Sishatellns ae wa 66, 564 
Sheep i...)....05 spt eee tems VILIS I ta SAS 9, 502 
SoaHTe: jo cete oe cro ye e e  e ee Sal acini .hS «cn bee ake a 23, 364 
Poghtry) «2 .\2..'5 cae eA nba die Spl xk Eos peal ey 377, 098 
BEES 
Namber-Gl- Colonies eee caso see te ebb eee teas 5, 195 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres Bushels 
Orn ee cs2 Oe ee I ESS © ec ae ete eee 16, 942 588,563 
Cate a. eee ee ile c ee fe omelets 2 52,789 1,384, 876 
MW hedie. 0s eee ee Tics tcc ee ls ss toe 18,340 355, 870 
Barley) ..<sicsemece eter ee ee ss tren oe bases 1, 098 23, 061 
Beck Hea er ee ee eo wie « sto.0'e,0 Be Be re er 169, 673 
FRG oon eee ncn css NEBR hee se 2 tony reno 3,346 55, 579 
Acres Tons 


Hay and forage... ......eececececceeecerercenece 132, 529 207, 202 
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Special Crops: Acres Yield 
TESCO Jc cate ceres es CREE isos soso ewe 23,587 3, 014, 450 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. LO S270. 4.) eeeed bes 
Dry‘ edihie- beans .:...... ch Wea < oS eased 1, 240 17, 787 bu. 
a ee. |. ea 69 1, 152 bu. 
Fruits: 
PCENERMG Sefer a oo 6-0.5 0.5 s)e «eels «<= 472, 932 trees 623, 234 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines ............. 10,987 trees 3, 858 bu. 
PORTH els. oss. 62. s oe ee 70,056 trees 31, 327 bu. 
Pimms and prunes ..... seamed. «> 25, 301 trees 10, 580 bu. 
@herries’.....:..52% 0) 33 eee 29, 483 trees 10, 534 bu. 
GINCER! ... 6. 6. Os. oes 4,524 trees 1, 229 bu. 
STHPOS 2... se are + «se eee = 1, 141,278 vines 10, 638, 840 lbs. 
Penal) fruits . 00 ....c pees <-- 1,603 acres 3, 070, 452 qts. 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 
1917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms for which reports were received............. 8,098 6, 662 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
PIERCR ANC. MUIES fio. eee er oe ch ts 19, 863 16, 728 
Or HE eee iE et tet se atte toc cco 8a Se RObte pees 61, 629 54, 450 
SHEEP eyes sia r4 ts epg d PMS De isha eS & hyctelecapalaimaie 9,397 4, 535 
SSIVETIC +5 cae boleh wo betel RRM Batt G S Sc fotay aces whet hess 15, 888 14, 828 
POTTERY nj o:e 9 no nid pepe patentable tala} = y=. RNS 404, 602 304, 407 
BEES 
Number of colonies <j227spemaeerr cess: sos eebe sucess 3, 170 3, 634 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: pee “si Acres Bushels 
Orn; <<...) 42 Sga eee eis = 8, 276 7, 902 76,557 
Oais) ~ ..)... 2: sna 34, 885 43,176 1,197,079 
ATICY~ .:.°. . 5% ''2, oes see T= 6 = 1, 293 1, 461 22,050 
Buckwheat |. ..... +. + etter eas > 10, 194 9, 196 151,938 
Wheat, (winter)- -\..\;0 cera seers 25 25, 017 17, 491 252,860 
Wiest (spring)! "°c cee eet s 308 1, 219 14, 412 
1212) 2 Se RIO oro onc roca tQe ee 2,647 3, 442 36, 535 
1918 
Hay and Forage: ni Acres Yield 
PRAEAREA, oh. cscs 2 ae + oe 2, 036 1, 873 3, 954 tons 
Other hay 2... «<<. cea es 119, 656 107,641 160, 825 tons 
Gore (ensilape) ... oo aeeeee 13, 909 11, 952 53, 122 tons 
Gore (todder) |. -...2 fac arene 3 cs By ISO” Wagers ee 
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1918 
Special Crops: pt Acres Yield 
Pield. beans *1 iyo sie adelee 6,148 9, 235 46, 547 bu. 
Cabbage |... bRils eawess 1,038 1, 319 5, 054 tons 
Bote poesi ..... &:.i0c Mite se actin asians cnn 17, 738 15,839 1, 163, 359 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food...... ........ AD | Chae cee 
Canning factory crops ......... 2, 560 By BEB aah pee 
Other vegetables and = garden 
OPOPS).:. . «1. MMWRb Ge eh ehe ays 3, 672 4061s) live eh 
Fruits: 
IND DICH: (- 0s ORR Aes ok as 10,390 10, 254 31, 818 bu. 
Beather: 2<.. - seed. tekigh. es 288 496 1,508 bu. 
Peary PFs). fae ee. MAS ELL. 891 821 18, 686 bu. 
Pl WIR AE. eke 347 780 70,712 lbs. 
ChEPTICH meer cist eos) «5 stdrwrayensere eres 271 191 31, 535 Ibs. 
CINCAR eee me ERT Wie are cscs coe sha, ton a eee 51 3,259 bu. 
Vineyard 552. SST fo ge sess. 4, 089 7,441 6,790, 424 Ibs. 
RYERSS WN es okt is 1,874 SB O18). aug cue 


Acres 
Hay 109,514 


Oats 43,176 
Fruits 24,012 
Corn 23, 834 
Wheat 18,710 
Potatoes 15,839 
Beans 9,235 
Buckwheat 9,196 
Rye 3,442 
Canning Fac- 

tory Crop; 2,716 
Barley 1,461 


Cabbage 1,319 


Fic 66.—CuHartT SuHowrine RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS IN ERIE CouNTY 
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ESSEX COUNTY 


Essex County lies in the northeastern part of the state, just 
below the northern tier of counties, Lake Champlain separating it 
from the state of Vermont on the east. The area is 1,175,040 
acres. rom north to south the county extends approximately 
47 miles, and from east to west 40 miles. Population is dis- 
tributed as follows: 


POPULATION BY TOWNSMPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Chesterfield. ..2. Sept ebver- 1,865 North Hudson .......... 477 
Crown’ Point |... 5522 1, 605 SEArmMande ter Aes: 952 
Elizabethtown * ......... Me Sehroon t+ cco -c «. 4enf 967 
LD) {> ¢ a a co eG 1, 193 Ticonderoga ............ 4,746 
Jay... ee eres seen eens putes sh Wodiorbrett te a + sarpick 1, 686 
= RRR C9 Migs Ls Willsbere ed... 1, 652 
Lewis So ag Walmington: 3305.25 4:21 593 
Wanmervee. |. 2's 705 

IIGEAGN 5.5 36 ste sista 2 6, 007 

Neweom 1..<.. «22:55 aback 511 Se ee see Pe eiitan 
North’ Biba: ...ck-2steeoe 3, 933 


* Elizabethtown, in the town of Elizabethtown, is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Essex County was formed from Clinton in 1799, when it 
included also a section that was added to Franklin on the organi- 
zation of that county. The name was derived from Essex County, 
England. 

Few authentic traces of permanent Indian occupation of this 
territory have been discovered. Its history properly begins in 
1609, the year in which Hudson first sailed up to the present site 
of Albany, when Samuel Champlain, inspired with a love of 
adventure and the desire to explore a new country, allied himself 
with a band of Canadian Indians, who were about to start on an 
expedition against their enemies, the Iroquois. Landing within 
the present limits of Essex County, on the shore of the lake that 
now bears his name, they came on a band of Mohawks. Hostilities 
cpened at once, and Champlain fired a shot, killing one of their 

[287] 
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number. By this act he incurred the enmity of the Iroquois, 
which ultimately proved fatal for the interests of France in the 
New World. 

The whole region bordering on the lake was claimed by both 
France and England, hence it became the great battle ground for 
supremacy, and the principal highway for war parties in their 
incursions on the defenseless frontier settlements. The French 
commenced settlement in various places along the lake. These 
settlements made considerable progress and thriving villages had 
sprung up before they were finally laid waste by the invading 
armies. During the French and Indian War in 1759, the whole 
region came into the undisputed possession of the English. The 
forts of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, which had been erected 
by the French, were enlarged and strengthened. At the outbreak 
of the Revolution a small body of troops —“ The Green Mountain 
Boys” under Colonel Ethan Allen — surprised and captured 
both. The British later recaptured the forts and the whole settle- 
ment was broken up by Burgoyne. Even after the war was closed 
settlement progressed but slowly for some time. 

In the town of North Elba is the farm formerly owned by John 
Brown, of Harpers Ferry fame, now the property of the state. 
It was while a resident of North Elba that he conceived the idea 
of liberating the slaves. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 


At this early period the manufacture of lumber and staves and 
export to Quebee formed the leading, and in some neighborhoods 
almost the only, industry. Rafts of great size were formed along 
the lake shore and guided to the Richelieu River and down to 
Quebec, where they were transferred to ships for English mar- 
kets. The lumber interest reached its greatest activity between 
1830-40. Later it began to decline, many turning their attention 
to agriculture and improved methods of farming, and during the 
next twenty-five years agriculture advanced rapidly. 

Tanning, which received considerable attention at an early 
date, became less important as the bark supply diminished. 

After the Civil War iron mining received increased attention, 
as did also iron and graphite manufacturing and the use of 
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wood pulp in the manufacture of paper. With the development 
of these interests came demand for further internal improvements, 
especially for those facilitating travel and transportation, which 
resulted in building railroads and improved highways. 

Along Lake Champlain the early farmers raised wheat exten- 
sively. Rye and corn were also produced. 

Present-day farmers produce hay, potatoes, oats, barley, buck- 
wheat, and spring wheat, ranking in the order named. Hay is 
the principal crop along the Champlain Lake front. Limestone 
soil being abundant throughout the county, legumes thrive par- 
ticularly well. In the northern part, altitude, climate and soil are 
well suited to oats and peas, largely used for silage. Hxperi- 
ments prove beyond a doubt that alfalfa can be profitably grown 
in every township of the county. 

The largest dairy interests are in the towns of Ticonderoga, 
Crown Point, Moriah, Westport, Essex, Willsboro, and Jay. Al- 
though North Elba is mostly forest-covered, it has the thirty-six 
Lake Placid Club farms, seven of which are provided with excel- 
lent modern dairy equipment. The principal live stock industry, 
however, is that of sheep raising; out of approximately 2,300 
farmers in Essex County, about 600 are owners of sheep. 

It is conceded that McIntosh Red and other hardy varieties of 
apples reach greater perfection of color and flavor in the Cham- 
plain valley than in any other section of the United States, climate 
and other conditions being very favorable for their production. 

Potatoes, which frequently yield 300 bushels per acre, are also 
profitably produced. The Lake Placid Club raises 10,000 bushels 
yearly, and their seed potatoes have an excellent reputation. 

After a survey from Maine to Michigan, the United States 
government established the first and only government experi- 
mental fur farm in Essex County. Several private fur farms are 
now successfully operated, notably near Keeseville and Lake 
Placid. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

In Essex County the meteorological station is located at Lake 
Placid Club, at an elevation of 1,864 feet. The present observer 
is Henry M. Hoffer. 
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The average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the 
first in fall are June 10 and September 5, respectively, giving a 
growing season of 87 days. 

In the following table the records for average temperatures and 
precipitation cover the period 1897 to 1900 and 1909 to 1918; 
the remaining records cover the latter period only: 


RecorD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT LAKB PLactp CLus 


‘TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 

maximum minimum hours Snow, 

Aver- - Average |—————-——_ average 

age inches | Greatest depth 

Degrees} Year |Degrees| Year record, | Year | ininches 

inches 

January...... 14.1 51 | 1916 | —37 | 1914 4.24 1.21 | 1913 3175 
February..... 13.6 53 | 1918 | —36 | 1914 3.22 1.15 | 1910 28 .2 
Wiarch <-rscke 23.6 65 | 1918*; —23 | 1911 3.92 | 2.00 | 1910 27.6 
April 136.2 78 | 1913 | —10 } 1911 3.24 1.10 | 1918 14.6 
Wisty: “5 oe enter 48.2 87 | 1918 17 | 1911 3.31 1.82 |} 1910 4.0 
UNE « relapse bolts 95.1 85 | 1915 25 | 1918 3.34 1.60 | 1910 0.1 
DULY. 2. Sere 62.3 92 | 1911 31 | 1914 4.49 302: OLA n eee 
AMoUst: (irs x 59.3 91 | 1918 29 | 1918 3.24 3.52) | ADLS eee: 
September... .| 52.4 8&5 | 1909 18 | 1914 aj Pe 1.72 | 1912 0.2 
October )2)2 %. 43.1 76 | 1909 12 | 1914 aoe 2.19 |} 1918 4.9 
November. ...}| 29.2 64 | 1918 | —7 | 1917*|| 3.28 1.84 | 1915 18.6 
December..... ier 55 | 1918 | —39 | 1917 3.42 1.63 | 1915 30.7 
VGA s< careeiaee 37.9 92 | 1911 | —89 | 1917 || 42.04 | 3.52 | 1918 160.4 


* Also earlier years. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The mountains in this county attain the highest elevation in 
the state, the highest being Mt. Marcy, 5,467 feet. Taking into 
consideration the great number of lofty peaks, they surpass in 
magnitude all other groups east of the Mississippi. Excepting 
the upper portions of the loftier peaks, the mountains are gen- 
erally covered with forests. The original forests still remain in 
a portion of the western part of the county. 

The southwestern part is largely drained by the Hudson and 
its principal branch, the Schroon River. The main stream of the 
West Branch of the Ausable rises very near one of the springs 
in which the Hudson has its source. In the extreme south of 
Keene the Boquet River also rises among the mountains. The 
Saranac River flows northeast across the extreme northwest corner 
of the county. The waters of the streams, lakes and ponds come 


chiefly from cold, pure springs 
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Fish are abundant in many streams and lakes, and the whole 
region is frequented by sportsmen. Millions of trout are added 
to the streams annually from the state hatcheries at Saranac Inn. 
Lakes Champlain and George lie partly within the county. 

The lakes, which lie in chasms, are generally long and narrow, 
presenting a great variety of wild and picturesque scenery. These 
form great attractions for tourists, as do also Indian and Ava- 
lanche passes, Wilmington and Cascade notches and Ausable 
Chasm. Deposits of valuable minerals are found, and iron mines 
are extensively worked. 

Although Essex is by far the most mountainous county in the 
state, still among its mountains in certain sections are quite 
extensive valleys, their surfaces at a high elevation, level or gently 
undulating, are well adapted to cultivation. Along some of the 
streams and along Lake Champlain are alluvial flats of great fer- 
tility. Keene valley and the valleys of Jay, North Elba, and the 
Boquet deserve this mention. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 

CuxstrrrieLD: The surface generally is broken and mountain- 
ous. The southeastern part is hilly and in the northeast is a 
rolling tableland with light, sandy, unproductive soil. Less than 
half the town is susceptible of cultivation, but it is richly en- 
dowed in water power. The north boundary is formed by the 
Ausable River, a remarkable stream as regards its fall and 
scenery. The town is rich also in minerals, among which are 
iron, graphite, sandstone, and a peculiar pale brown marble. 


Products: Potatoes, corn, oats, barley, beans, buckwheat, 
rye, wheat, and apples. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $75 an acre. 


Crown Point: A strip of nearly level land about four miles 
wide extends along the lake shore. The central part of the town 
is broken, the hiils gradually rising into the Kayaderosseras 
Mountains in the west. The principal stream is Putnam Creek, 
which rises in mountain ponds. In its course are numerous falls, 
furnishing abundant water power. The soil on the lake shore is 
a deep, rich, clayey loam, with limestone subsoil. In the interior 
it is of a light character. The town possesses numerous iron ore 
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deposits. Iron mining was formerly the leading industry but 
has been abandoned. There are also numerous beds of natural 
phosphate of lime, and graphite and colored marble. 


Products: Corn, oats, barley, dairy products, potatoes, 
timothy, clover, alfalfa, apples, pears, plums, cherries 
and currants. 

Average values of farm land range from $25 to $100 an 
acre, 


EvizaBETHtowN: The surface is mountainous and rugged, not 
over one-fourth of the town being susceptible of profitable eculti- 
vation. Hurricane Mountain, on the northwest border, is the 
highest peak, 3,687 feet. Numerous small streams drain the town 
and furnish water power in various localities. The principal part 
of the arable land of the town lies in the valley of the Boquet. 
The soil is a sandy or gravelly loam, generally light, except in 
the valleys, where it is fertile. Extensive deposits of iron ore are 
found in the town. 


Products: Grain, hay and potatoes. 
Average values of farm lands range from $30 to $60 an arre. 


Essex: The surface is rolling in the east and mountainous in 
the west. A formatior known as the terraces of Lake Champlain 
is very marked in Essex. These terraces run nearly parallel with 
the shore and can be traced for miles into the interior. Water 
power is abundant. Black River limestone crops out in this town 
and is used for building and for manufacture of lime. In the 
southern part of the town is found a very valuable deposit of 
rose quartz of a superior quality adapted to manufacture and 
finishing of china and stoneware. The soil is a clayey loam on 
the lake and light, sandy loam among the mountains. Some of 
the finest farms on Lake Champlain are in this town. 

There are annually exported quantities of hay, beans, wool, and 
butter. 

Other products: Corn, oats, apples, potatoes and alfalfa. 
Average values of farm lands range from $25 to $100 an 
acre. 


Jay: The surface is elevated and broken by lofty and precipi- 
tous mountains. Along the west border extends the Ausable 


Fic. 67.— ORCHARD OWNED BY FRED L. PORTER, CROWN POINT, ESSEX 
COUNTY 


This photograph was taken eleven years after the trees were planted. 


Fic. 68.— SEcoND CUTTING OF ALFALFA ON FARM OF J). W. CRAWFORD, 
Essex County, SEVEN YEARS AFTER SEEDING. YIELD, OVER 
Two Tons CuRED HAY PER ACRE 
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Mountains, where Mounts Clark, Hamlin, and Bassett, all reach- 
ing an elevation of more than 2,000 feet, are the highest points. 
The extreme south contains a number of the Adirondack peaks, 
rising to heights of more than 3,000 feet, wild and picturesque, 
and surpassed in grandeur by few sections of the entire county. 
The East branch of the Ausable River is the principal stream. 
The soil is chiefly a light, sandy and gravelly loam, which in the 
valleys is vigorous and fertile. On the tablelands, which extend 
in parallel ridges through the entire town, the soil is highly pro- 
ductive. Jron is abundant and there are small veins of black 
lead. 

Products: Corn, oats, potatoes, hay, alfalfa, buckwheat, 

fruit and garden products. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $50 an acre. 


Keene: The surface is almost entirely occupied by the Adi- 
rondack Mountains, leaving but little arable land. Keene has 
most of the loftiest peaks in the state. The highest is Mt. Marcy, 
5,344 feet in height. Others are Skylight, Haystack, Basin, 
Gothic and Colden, varying in height in the order named from 
4,920 to 4,738 feet. A number of beautiful lakes lie at the foot 
of some of these mountains. The Hudson River rises in this town 
at the foot of Mt. Marey. Iron is found in numerous veins along 
the Ausable River. The valley is very narrow and subject to 
freshets. 

Products: Potatoes, hay and oats. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $75 an acre. 


Lewis: The surface is rough and broken by precipices, hills, 
and narrow valleys. Less than half the territory embraced within 
the limits of this town is susceptible of cultivation. Saddleback 
and Jay mountains are the most prominent peaks in the north- 
west. Numerous beds of iron ore have been found. The soil is a 
sandy and gravelly loam, 

Products: Alfalfa, hay, corn, oats and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $60 an acre. 


Minerva: The surface is a high, broken upland bordered by 
mountain ridges on the northwest and southeast. The inter- 
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mediate portion is hilly with a mean elevation of 1,200 to 1,500 
feet above tide. The Hudson River flows through the town. 
Several small lakes and swamps lie among the hills. The soil is 
generally cold and hard and only moderately productive. 
Products: Hay, potatoes, buckwheat, corn and oats. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $50 an acre. 


Morian: The land rises quite abruptly from the lake and 
reaches its greatest elevation on the western border of the town. 
The surface is broken to such an extent that there are few level 
areas of any considerable extent. Less than one-half of the sur- 
face is susceptible of profitable cultivation. Numerous small lakes 
lie in the western part. The, finest iron ore deposits east of Michi- 
gan are found in this town and are worked on an extensive scale. 
The mining and smelting of iron ore is the dominating industry 
of the town. Mineville is famed for its extensive iron ore work- 
ings. Profitable markets are available for all farm produce. 


Products: Hay, grain, potatoes and other vegetables. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $70 an acre. — 


Nrewcoms: ‘The surface is elevated, rugged and broken, the 
Boquet Range extending through the center of the town and occu- 
pying more than half its entire surface. The principal peaks are 
MacIntyre (5,112 ft.), Santanoni (4,621 ft.) and Panther 
(4,448 ft.). Although the greater part presents a forbidding 
aspect, some of the slopes and elevated valleys comprise small 
tracts of good soil and are capable of very successful cultivation. 
As in all this region, there are many beautiful lakes and many 
small streams of clear spring water among the mountains. Tribu- 
taries of the Hudson and Raquette rivers drain the town. ‘The 
iron beds near Lakes Sanford and Henderson are among the most 
extensive in the world and are of excellent quality; but, on account 
of their remoteness from transportation, they are not being 
worked, 

Products: Hay, potatoes, corn, oats and buckwheat. 
Average value of farm land range from $20 to $50 an acre. 


Nortu Exza: The surface is a hilly upland in the west center 
and a rolling tableland iv the east center known as the “ Plains 
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of Abraham ” and containing large tracts of sandy soil. In the 
south, east, and northeast the town is broken and mountainous, 
MacIntyre Mountain lying on its south border. The altitude 
of the town is greater than any other cultivated lands in the state. 
The Ausable River flows through the east and branches of the 
Saranac and Raquette through the west, while the south is drained 
principally by branches of the Hudson. Bordering the rivers in 
many places may be found alluvial formations of rich, black soil. 
The noted Adirondack, or Indian Pass, is situated on the bound- 
ary between this town and Newcomb. Lake Placid, a favorite 
Adirondack resort, lies in the northern part. Lumbering was 
formerly the principal industry, but is now secondary to the 
entertainment of vistors in search of health and pleasure. There 
are iron ore deposits in this town, but they have not been worked 
for years. Ray Brook Sanitarium, which is maintained by the 
state, is midway between Lake Placid and Saranac Lake. 


Products: Potatoes, hay, alfalfa, oats and peas. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $100 an 
acre. 


Nortu Hupson: The surface is extremely mountainous and 
rugged. The Boquet Mountains occupy the central and western 
portions, the highest peak being Mt. Dix, 4,842 feet in height, on 
the north border. The Schroon Mountains traverse the eastern 
border. There are numerous small lakes in the town. The soil 
is a light, sandy loam and not more than one-eighth of the surface 
is arable. 


Products: Hay, grain and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $60 an acre. 


Sr. Armanp: The surface is rolling and broken, the ridges 
extending northeast and southwest. The highest peaks rise from 
3,200 to 3,900 feet above tide. The principal drainage is through 
the Saranac River. Moose Creck, a tributary, flows through Moose 
Pond, a small lake covering about 200 acres. Considerable swamp 
land lies in the western part of the town. The soil is largely 
gravel and sand, frequently diversified by patches of loam, and 
tracts of choice farming land are numerous. The Adirondack 
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Cottage Sanitarium, founded by Dr. Edward Trudeau, is on the 
west border, adjoining Saranac Lake. 


Products: Potatoes, hay and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $60 an acre. 


Scuroon: The surface is broken by the Schroon Range in the 
west and northwest, and in the southeast by the Kayaderosseras 
Range. Mt. Pharaoh, the highest peak in the latter range, is over 
3,000 feet above tide. Hoffman Mountain in the north rises 3,715 
feet. Between these elevated ranges and extending from the 
center of the town is a beautiful and fertile valley, through which 
flows Schroon River, broadening into the lovely Schroon Lake. 
The soil in the valleys is of a rich, alluvial character, and in the 
elevated parts a thin, sandy loam. Nearly half of the town is 
capable of cultivation, although perhaps not more than one-third 
ean be successfully and profitably worked. Iron ore and black 
lead or graphite are found in some parts. The town is popular 
as a summer resort. 


Products: Hay, grain and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $60 an acre. 


TrconpEeroea: A plateau extending several miles through the 
northwestern part of the town reaches back from Lake Champlain. 
A valley about six miles long and one mile wide runs centrally 
south to the shores of Lake George. Mountains cover nearly half 
the territory, chiefly in the western and northern parts. About 
three-fourths of the town is arable. The outlet of Lake George, 
the principal stream, descends 150 feet in its course of one and 
one-half miles. As the water never freezes and as its quantity 
remains much the same throughout the year, it furnishes one of 
the most valuable waterpowers in the state. The soil is stiff clay 
on the lake, clayey loam in the center, and a sandy loam in the 
western part. This town is rich in minerals, chief products being 
iron and graphite. 

Products: Alfalfa, hay, grain, dairy products and apples. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $100 an acre. 


Westport: A range of mountains extends northeast and 
southwest through the town and occupies nearly all of the western 
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half. A wide valley extends west from Northwest Bay and com- 
pletely separates the highlands at Split Rock into two parts. The 
Boquet River drains the northern part. About half of the surface 
is arable. The soil is clayey along the lake shore and sandy among 
the mountains. The Adirondack medicinal springs, a cluster of 
four fountains, are in this town. 


Products: Alfalfa, hay, grain, oats, potatoes and beans. 
Average values of farm land range from $35 to $100 an acre. 


Wittszoro: The surface is low and level, or gently sloping 
in the east and growing more and more broken toward the Boquet 
Mountains in the west. The Boquet River flows through the south- 
eastern corner. East of the river the soil is clay and in the 
west it is a sandy loam. The falls of the Boquet River furnish 
excellent waterpower. Iron is found in some places, and Black 
River limestone appears, from which both quicklime and water- 
lime are obtained. 

Products: Alfalfa, hay, corn, oats, barley, beans, grapes and 
apples. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $100 an aere. 


Witmineton: The western branch of the Ausable River flows 
in a northeasterly direction nearly through the center of this 
town, and forms the drainage of an extensive valley stretching 
with an irregular surface between two parallel ranges of the 
Ausable Mountains, which in the south rise to an elevation of 
3,500 or 3,700 feet. The western range culminates in Mt. White- 
face, 4,870 feet above tide. From the summit of Whiteface can 
be had one of the finest views in northern New York. The 
famous Wilmington Notch lies in this town, as does also Cop- 
peras Pond, so named because its waters are strongly impregnated 
with sulphate of iron. The town is very popular as a summer 
resort. The soil is a sandy and gravelly loam and, where it can be 
cultivated without danger from frequent floods and overflows, is 
very fertile and productive. Beds of iron ore are numerous, but 
only slightly worked. 

Products: Hay, rye, corn, oats and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $50 an acre. 
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MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads and Waterways 


The main line of the Delaware and Hudson extends the entire 
length of the eastern border, connecting at Fort Ticonderoga 
with the Rutland Railroad, which extends into Vermont and to 
points east. A branch of the Delaware and Hudson leaving the 
main line in Clinton County, runs west and south, finally entering 
the northwestern part of Essex County and terminating at 
Lake Placid. Ausable Forks is also reached by a branch extend- 
ing through Clinton County, and another branch in the south- 
eastern part of Essex County extends to Ticonderoga and Baldwin. 
The Lake Champlain and Moriah line extends from Port Henry 
northwest through the town of Moriah to Mineville. At Port 
Kent a short line extends west to Keeseville. Lake Champlain 
affords valuable steamboat service along the eastern border. 


Improved Highways 

A state macadam road extending to Montreal passes in a 
northerly direction through the center of the county. At Jay this 
road divides, one branch extending through the celebrated Wil- 
mington Notch to Lake Placid and thence through Ray Brook and 
Saranac Lake and into Franklin County. Another improved high- 
way runs north from Ticonderoga and Whallonsburgh and will 
eventually extend to Keeseville and along Lake Champlain to 
Westport. A state highway extends from Grove in Hamilton 
County east into Essex and south into Warren, there connecting 
with a road running through the center of Essex County and con- 
tinuing south to Glens Falls and Albany. 

There are in Essex County 167 miles of completed improved 
highways. 

Available Markets 


On account of the large number of tourists and summer resi- 
dents, local markets during the summer months often excel the » 
city markets for the sale of vegetables, poultry, and dairy products. 
Other farm products are shipped in the usual manner to New 
York, Boston, or intermediate points. 
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The milk establishments in Essex County are gathered cream 
plants. Nearly a half million pounds of cream and a half million 
pounds of butter are sold, Essex County butter having an excellent 
reputation. The gathered cream business lends itself particularly 
well to the raising of calves and pigs. During the summer con- 
siderable milk is consumed within the county at the various 
summer resorts. The interest manifested in pure-bred stock is 
shown by the fact that there is at least a small number of pure- 
breds on almost every farm. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 

t=) fe) Z 

Champlain Valley Cooperative Association, Inc, 

Essex Cooperative Creamery Company. 

Essex County Agricultural Society. 

Essex County Farm Bureau. 

Essex County National Farm Loan Association. 

Essex County Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

Granges: Pomona and 15 subordinate granges. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
Schools registered with the regents as having facilities suitable 
for maintaining approved courses in high school and academic 
work are located at Ausable Forks, Bloomingdale, Crown Point, 
Elizabethtown, Essex, Keene Valley, Keeseville, Lake Placid, 
Mineville, Newcomb, Port Henry, Schroon Lake, Ticonderoga, 
Westport, and Willsboro. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U.S. Census of 1910) 


arid! in" ‘Lariam ERES) Pe ieh eis terog c  t ee chet ee eta eee woe clnusbine 359, 008 
Number of Lanting es csc chk e ook cacse des ews aecet 2, 274 
eee cent of farmmemeeimproved... 2 2 ene vee ee oe 40.9 


MGEEROIG ;.... tebe ee ee ts So lee sae cdleedeae 785, 141 gal. 
SREEEE SOL... Sie 5p AC ra soos Disp sie ye pias aoe eae Ome 12,516 gal. 
Buvper fat sold ... .c@epemepeecais + res Satya Se ateesere ¢ 454, 400 Ibs. 
Seememee, PTORUCEC! © . em ad en nga tin 2 ai aysis < qace + 361, 867 Ibs. 
Ree ReeNTOCUuCeC pa... / ea ss oe canes aariaiaiew cet ase SNS An's 

SL ILCOUNOONPY. . 52 SCs cs sc ees oa ede eines 347,771 doz. 


Bren BrOduced-*. 1... ... « .rtstttabnetaee'. tee eee Foe eee 13, 620 fleeces 
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LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Number 
BROIROB ic ccis nice COM EEE ETEIC Sp e.0 0's So o's pisses DIE OE eee 2 5,907 
Gabtle) s'2. 5 Fopeee ee sd OOS ORO OS Rees 18, 790 
SBOGP : = issn os ae ee eR eeebala kL Ashe b's «fOr iaes SEE doa 19, 814 
RATIO os 5 ccc cn ec ory Ws ww vs nie ee ee 4,949 
ss 9 he IEE 2 a SE <p Re 61, 169 
BEES 
Number Gl GOIMHEH Saeme eer ccc. cos tc ec cns cweeb eeecle eee 1,035 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres Yield 
SORT Saco Te sc ovis che S 3,078 96,383 bu. 
Oey Speen 5 sone i erase 10,314 222,971 bu. 
DV DOSE oo apt ec ob ae ware bones 52 766 bu. 
Baxviey Fe- cnt eee weeeeee ess. os se ee ee ee 515 9,395 bu. 
BUCK WHERE REPRO EPC «cen ce ee be coe 1,645 25,197 bu. 
VG 2: pce Oe Se | 92 1,127 bu. 
Eiey snd) Bare eccrine ss ves sce ctesoe ss 55, 649 50, 479 tons 
Special Crops: 
Potatoes (7. aeeecerer ees. hee Lae. 2,°769 269, 319 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes............. 662. iwridsteeee 
Dry edible, eHmis e sick no oe is + nan ekBs cae 80 1, 144 bu. 
Dry PCRS. ct cee MEET a ses so ses a an'sae os - 10 181 bu. 
Fruits: 
Apples 2. anes eee NRE Oth ose eels 7,168 trees 46, 257 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines ............... 472 trees 19 bu. 
CATR. 5. seis Dee Tele asin vale wise 1,527 trees 1, 365 bu. 
(Qui Be 2 a 2,591 trees 495 bu 
SCHETTICS Fx coe eee Tas oe. ws ob ove 4,273 trees 344 bu 
RPUETIOOS os eee > oar. TREE ess we oo 0 a he 447008 55 6s soe 
a ee eee. 14,116 vines 57, 579 Ibs. 
Pin Ges et ee = 9 es os 42 acres 44, 083 qts. 


PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


Farms for which reports were received......... 


1917 1918 
Number Num 
paw bite 2. 325 1, 944 


Essex County 


LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 


1917 
Number 
PIOTECS ANC) WIWIES: « .'. 01a 5 Sa eteee RTE ee chile. SR eee ae 4,672 
Cattle: o/c. ceec. . . ) SO. Ss, 17, 083 
EE ae RS b= oe es 16, 457 
BiVarNGe seucic tak. cc 0k see ERETS co.cc acs eae 4,238 
LTT 8 0S Boge eons cs oo oo CL Sc Gee egrenai a 68, 915 
BEES 
Remenner of colouies |/iit)Sareietet setae]... ets de 1, 506 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: Sa i ree Be 
Gorn. :....: ces slge ee eee 2,02 4,457 
Oats: ...... 2s eee 9,553 8,498 
Barley...) shies eeeeneeet 422 407 
Buckwheat ©).45 62 5s4peeeeee cea 1,631 1,570 
Wheat. (winter). “i oeegeee oe 64 72 
Wheat (spring) «:-. ma.csaese* 182 511 
RR sk... ok. a aan ee ees 168 176 
Hay and Forage: 
PRIA Ss... cnisis-<.s bic 476 531 
Other hay . /2e ss squsoee = 49, 237 44,161 
Corn (ensilage).. 2:3 . a. .eo55 2, 072 1, 623 
Corn (fedder)/, -).£5 cipewee st ss. sos 766" =... 
Special Crops: 
Field beans”. 2: .::. : See eee 871 1,403 
Cabbage’ . .....24):). 2: Sena 153 97 
Potatoes ...«.b3. ae 3, 187 2,674 
Roots raised for stock food ..... ........ DIS Ls: 
Canning factory crops ......... 6 Sie svc 5 
Other vegetables and garden 
CEOPS .75-< 's/s.cts o's ayn ot ee 550 635. ... 
Fruits 
PRC 3 i. <5 os 6 a0 svivials Se 2, 309 2, 698 
CHER) 6! | 20 bs wav a 6 51s tee ence atte VO Sere 
IPCATS EE RS 2 soo - + oa001s) 3 Se 17 20s sha 
LETTS, Sa ep ta Acs. 20 PAT Tiere 
POESETIPOULS:.. . 2... s+ so eee 32 50m ks 
TEC FEN Ss 5 LOW es = 
SUL ERIUEDS 2.2.0 < « oa 0 0's niereietette 180 GOe tee 
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1918 
Number 


4, 849 
17, 653 
14, 499 

4,076 
56, 057 


1, 453 


a 
Yield 


47,782 bu. 
183,416 bu. 
7,690 bu. 
21,030 bu. 
972 bu. 
6,724 bu. 
1,451 bu. 


1, 425 tons 
55, 245 tons 
10, 684 tons 


VREVAN ue 
481 tons 
279, 978 bu. 


eee ee ee 


é 2 visite) = = 
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Acres 
Hay 44,692 
Oats 8,498 
Corn 6,846 
Fruits 2,873 
Potatoes 2,674 
Buckwheat 1,570 
Beans 1,403 
Wheat 583 
Barley 407 


Fic. 69.— CHART SHOWING RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS IN ESSEX CoUNTY 
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FRANKLIN COUNTY 
This county lies in the northeastern part of the state, with the 
province of Quebec forming the northern boundary. Its area is 
1,073,920 acres, and it extends approximately 32 miles east 
and west and 62 miles north and south. 
The population is shown in the following table: 
PoPULATION BY TOWNSHIPS 


(Census of 1915) 


Altamont win, eth 25) « 4,480 Fort Covington ......... 2, 045 
AT, 9 Sok ee cca tinal ds Pt lm 10 7 dB A fe ae ea 1, 378 
ERHTONG? “x crests 1s, Aclekoew rs 2=0310) Harrietstowm 9). ../s)nte ass 4,716 
HEBIODAY .... <5. «+ oe mietetee HAs) Willan Ge. sas eo Epo BE 11, 255 
Peer OD 2.5, c.< Ss Soe SEO Moan tow eee emer os 2,413 
Gemeon .....---<ccemes Tit teonta Clara Os... scieis 525 
REI aos og 0s cece 1), S35 ae VMAVEDIG Sy sane tea tacos Pog, BR 
iaeamray  .. os 2s stseee 2/903) UWWestvalles 52.4 /2h0. 74 heh teye 1, 128 
Wonguable. ss... . scares ils sisi! SS 
Prekarmony .(5<..1: Se 1,514 octal, & ye. beer sie Me 46, 181 


ID: 2 re a ee 255 


* Malone, in the town of Malone, is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


This county was formed from Clinton in 1808 and named in 
honor of Benjamin Franklin. <A small portion was later added to 
Essex. 

The earliest settlement of the county was made at St. Regis, 
by a colony of St. Regis Indians under Father Anthony Gordon, 
a Jesuit, about 1760. About 1,500 of the tribe now live on a 
reservation in the northwestern corner of the county. 

The first white settlements were made in Chateaugay in 1796 
by emigrants from Vermont. During the War of 1812 the county 
was overrun by the enemy, who seized a considerable amount of 
military stores at Fort Covington (then known as French Mills), 

_ Chateaugay, and Malone. 

In the early times this county was quite secluded from the rest 
of the state and much of its trade and business was carried on 
with Canada. The completion of railroads has since been of 
great importance in the development of the county. 

[303] 
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Saranac Lake village, which is a noted health resort, owes much 
of its prominence to two men. The first of these men is W. H. H. 
Murray, who published in 1868 an alluring sketch of Adirondack 
life and pleasures, thereby attracting many visitors to that section. 

In 1873 Dr. E. L. Trudeau of New York City, who had become 
a victim of tuberculosis and had apparently but a short time to 
live, chose to spend his remaining days in the forests that he so 
much loved. Since he derived benefit from the surroundings, a 
number of similar sufferers were sent to be under his observation. 
The accommodations required for the constantly increasing num- 
ber of patients formed the nucleus for what has since become the 
village of Saranac Lake, which is unusually enterprising and 
progressive. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

The manufacture of starch from potatoes was an important 
business in this section from twenty-five to fifty years ago. Today 
the starch business is a thing of the past, and immense quantities 
of potatoes are marketed for table use. Hops, which were once 
extensively grown, are now limited to a very small acreage. 

Dairying is the leading agricultural activity, the spacious dairy 
barns and the silos now in use bearing evidence of its importance 
in the agriculture of Franklin County. Since the increase in the 
dairy business less attention has been given to the raising of sheep, 
although there is an excellent opening for the development of this 
industry. 

The soil and climate of Franklin County are especially adapted 
to the production of potatoes, hay, vegetables, and oats. In the 
census of 1910 the average production of potatoes was given as 
197 bushels to the acre. In the towns of Bangor, Constable, and 
Westville small fruits and vegetables are largely produced. 

The largest industry in the county outside of agriculture is 
probably a wood-manufacturing business known as the Oval Dish 
Company of Tupper Lake. > 
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CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

The climatological records for Franklin County are taken from 
the Gabriels station, which has an elevation of 1,750 feet. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are June 4 and September 24, respectively, giving a grow- 
‘ng season of 91 days. The records have been taken on 
the grounds of the sanitarium conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. 

The following table summarizes records covering the period 
1900 to 1918: 


Recorps OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT GABRIELS 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest OES in 24 
: maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- -----———_|—_—__ - ---- Average _-- average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees| Year |Degrees| Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 
January...... 14.4 62 | 1906 | —46 | 1904 2-05 1.00 | 1910 19.3 
February..... 12.4 76 | 1903 | —38 | 1914 2.35 1.20 | 1916 19.7 
March 24.4 82 | 1903 | —22 | 1916*!| 2.61 2.00 | 1913 14.9 
Be ts x. 4 3) 39.0 85 | 1913 2 | 1914 2.41 1.74 | 1918 6.6 
PAs cis o5 <3 51.3 94 | 1911 10 | 1903 3.20 2.35 | 1916 mS 
RUPEES re 2 a 8 aes 58.8 94 | 1907 22 | 1905 3.01, 2020 | 1901. se. 
Julyy sss... . 64S 96 | 1911 30 | 1909 3.84 eA) Wy LOLs: |) eens 
August....... 61.5 94 | 1916 27 | 1909 3.70 2.50) (1905) '|52, 2268 
September... .| 54.9 88 | 1913 18 | 1904 3.38 14S SOT eee. 
October...... 45.3 84 | 1909 2 | 1903 3.15 2.60 | 1904 0.9 
November... .} 30.7 70 | 1909 | —13 | 1917 PAW AT 2.27 | 1900 16.2 
December..... 18.0 56 | 1911 | —42 | 1917 2.44 1.80 | 1901 18.4 
Wear... 39.6 95 | 1911 | —46 | 1904 || 35.99 | 2.60 | 1904 97.5 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface of Franklin County is mostly level in the north, 
undulating and hilly in the center, and broken and mountainous 
in the south, the general slope being toward the north. Mt. Sew- 
ard, in the southeastern part, 5,100 feet above tide, is the highest 
peak. The plateau in the center and the valleys of the southern 
part of the county have an elevation of about 1,600 feet above tide. 

The county is mostly drained by tributaries of the St. Law- 
rence. In the southern wilderness are numerous lakes, some of 
which are several miles in extenf, so located that only slight 
improvements are needed to comnect them, and thus form a com- 
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munication between the headwaters of streams flowing in opposite 
directions. In the northwestern part the soil is generally a heavy 
clay, underlaid by ecalciferous stone. South of this region is a 
valley about eight miles wide underlaid by Potsdam sandstone. A 
portion of this belt has a sandy soil, and the remainder a fine, 
fertile loam mixed with clay. In the central and southern por- 
tions the soil is of a light, sandy nature, not well adapted for 
cultivation, especially near the mountain region, where large tracts 
are valued principally for their timber and iron ore. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
Autamont: The surface is rocky and mountainous, with con- 
siderable wooded area. Among the mountains lie several lakes, 
the largest of which are Big Wolf, Raquette, and Big Simon 
ponds, and Lake Madeline. Big Tupper Lake lies partly within 
the town. Farming is followed only in a very limited way. 


Products: Dairy products, potatoes, and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $60 an acre. 


Bancoor: The surface is gently undulating with a general 
northerly inclination. The underlying rock is Potsdam sandstone, 
appearing only in the valleys of the streams. The soil is a fertile, 
sandy loam in the north and a clayey loam in the south. 

Products: Dairy products, potatoes, corn, hay, grain, vege 
tables, apples, pears, and strawberries. 
Average values of farm lands range from $30 to $100 an acre. 


Betmont: The surface is wild and rocky, with a general 
inclination toward the north. Among the hills are several beauti- 
ful lakes, the principal of which are Lower Chateaugay and 
Ragged lakes and Ingraham and Indian ponds. A considerable 
portion of the town is unfit for agricultural purposes and valuable 
only for its timber. Settlements are chiefly confined to the north- 
ern part. 

Products: Dairy products, potatoes, hay, and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $75 an acre. 


Bompay: The surface is generally level. The soil is sandy in 
the south, and a deep, fertile clayey loam in the north. The St. 


Tic. 70.— Poratrores BEING INSPECTED FOR CERTIFIED SEED ON FARM OF 
FRANK HOBART, GABRIELS, FRANKLIN COUNTY 


Fig. 71.— FarM OWNED By A. S. HosLtey, TUPPER LAKE. FRANKLIN 
COUNTY 
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Regis is navigable to Hogansburg, at which place is a good water 
power. The St. Regis Indian Reservation lies in the northern 
part of this town. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, oats, corn, potatoes, barley, 
wheat, beans, and buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $100 an acre. 


Brannon: A limited section in the north is moderately hilly, 
with a general northerly inclination. The remainder is broken 
and mountainous, and mostly unfit for cultivation. The settle 
ments are confined to the northern part. The soil is generallv 
light and sandy, best adapted to cultivation along the courses of 
the streams. 

Products: Dairy products, potatoes, hay, and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $60 an acre. 


Briguton: The surface is broken and mountainous, and the 
soil light and sandy, much of it being undesirable for cultivation. 
The settlements are chiefly in the eastern part. A large number 
of lakes occupy portions of the town. 

Products: Dairy products, potatoes, hay, oats, buckwheat, 
barley and wheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $60 an acre. 


Burxe: The surface is undulating, with a general inclination 
toward the north. The soil is clayey and sandy loam. 
Products: Potatoes, dairy products, hay, corn, oats, barley, 
buckwheat and wheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $100 an acre. 


Cuateaucay: The surface is rolling, with a northerly inclina- 
tion. Half a mile east of the village of Chateaugay is an inter- 
mitient spring rising from the sand, sometimes flowing in suff- 
cient quantities to supply a mill and at others perfectly dry. It 
has no regular periods of intermission, flowing in periods of from 
a few weeks to more than a year. Bubbles of nitrogen gas are 
emitted with the water. The soil is a clayey loam, interspersed 
with clay, and sandy in some parts. 


Products: Potatoes, dairy products, corn, grain and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $100 an acre. 
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ConstasLte: The surface is rolling, with a northerly inclina- 
tion. ‘The soil is principally a light, sandy loam. A strip of sand 
lies along the southern border. 

Products: Dairy products, small fruits, potatoes and other 
vegetables, hay, corn and oats. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $75 an acre. 


Dickinson: The surface is rolling and hilly in the northern 
part, with a soil of sandy loam of good quality. The central 
and southern parts are more broken. 

Products: Dairy products, corn, potatoes, hay, oats, barley, 
and vegetables. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $75 an acre. 


Duane: The surface is broken and mountainous, and the 

soil light and sandy. A large part of this town is forest-covered. 
Products: Dairy products, potatoes, hay, oats and corn. 

Average values of farm land range from $10 to $40 an acre. 


Fort Covineton: The surface is level and gently undulating. 
The soil in the north is a rich, clayey loam and in the south a 
light sandy loam. Although it contains excellent farming land, 
good markets are not easily accessible. 

Products: Dairy products, hay, corn, beans, potatoes, oats, 
wheat, buckwheat, and barley. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $75 an acre. 


Franxuin: The surface is broken and mountainous, with an 
elevation of from 1,200 to 2,000 feet above tide. The Loon 
Lake Mountains in the western part reach a height of 3,350 feet. 
Among the mountains are numerous ponds and lakes. The soil 
is sandy and is tilled mostly along the streams. The settlements 
are generally confined to the eastern and southern parts. 

Products: Dairy products, potatoes, hay, oats, buckwheat, 
barley, and wheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $40 an acre. 


Harrietstown: The surface is rocky and mountainous. 
Seward and Seymour, in the southeastern part, are respectively 
4.400 and 4,100 feet in height. Among the mountains are a 
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great number of lakes, the principal of which are Lower Saranac 
and Big Clear. The waters of Saranac Lake and Stony Creek 
Pond are separated only by a narrow strip of land, forming 
the only portage for canoes between Lake Champlain and the 
Raquette River. The soil is a light, sandy loam, much of it being 
unfit for cultivation, except in the northern part. 

Products: Dairy products, potatoes, and grain. 

Average values of farm land range from $20 to $60 an acre. 


Matone: The surface is undulating in the north and broker 
and hilly in the south. The Salmon River flows northerly 
through the town in a deep valley worn by its waters, and nearly 
its whole course is a succession of rapids and cascades. In the 
north, where not covered by light drift deposits, the soil is fertile 
and well improved, but in the south it is sandy, unproductive, 
and rocky. Potsdam sandstone of excellent quality for building 
has been quarried near the village. 

Products: Dairy products, potatoes, corn, hay, grain and 
apples. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $100 an acre. 


Moira: The surface is generally level, with a slight inclina- 
tion toward the north. The soil is a sandy loam, generally 
fertile. 

Products: Dairy products, potatoes, hay, corn, barley, oats, 
buckwheat, and beans. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $125 an acre. 


Santa Crara: The surface is broken and mountainous. The 
greater part of Upper Saranac Lake lies within the town, and 
several smaller lakes are included within its limits. Agriculture 
in Santa Clara is very limited. 


Average values of farm land range from $10 to $40 an acre. 


Waverty: The surface is broken and mountainous, especially 
in the southern part, which is largely forest-covered. The eastern 
and northern parts are drained by the St. Regis River. A 
number of small lakes are scattered throughout the town. 


Products: Dairy products, potatoes and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $60 an acre. 
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WestvittE: The surface is nearly level, with a slight inclina- 
tion toward the north. It is drained by the Salmon River, on 
which are several falls, affording good water power. The soil 
in the southern part is decidedly sandy, and elsewhere a fertile, 
clayey loam. 

Products: Dairy products, corn, hay, oats, potatoes, and 
small fruits. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $75 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Rail and Electric Roads 


The Ottawa and Montreal lines of the New York Central 
extend north and south through I'rankln County and unite at 
Tupper Lake Junction, extending from that point southwest to 
the main line at Herkimer. The Delaware and Hudson line from 
Lake Placid, Essex County, connects with a branch of the New 
York Central at Saranac Lake, extending from this point north 
along the general course of the Montreal line until it reaches 
Wolf Pond, from there turning east to Lake Champlain. The 
Rutland road crosses the northern part of the county, connecting 
with the two New York Central lines at Moira and Malone. The 
Grand Trunk line from Montreal runs through Fort Covington 
and Bombay west to Massena. An electric road connects Paul 
Smiths with Lake Clear Junction. 


Improved Highways 
From Malone improved highways extend as follows: West 
through Moira to Ogdensburg; northwest to Fort Covington; 
north through Constable to Trout River on the Canadian border ; 
south to Lake Meacham, Paul Smiths, Saranac Lake and Tupper 
Lake, and east through Chateaugay to Lake Champlain. Addi- 
tional improved highways are: from Moira north through Bombay 
and south through Dickinson to St. Regis Falls; from St. Regis 
Falls west to the St. Lawrence County line. 
There are in the county 116 miles of completed improved 
highways, with 24 miles additional under construction. 
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AVAILABLE MARKETS 


Saranac Lake and the Adirondack resorts are the best local 
markets, better prices being realized at these points than else- 
where in the county. Saranac has a floating population of from 
1,200 to 1,500. 

Malone is also a good market. Here are located railroad shops, 
and two woolen factories making men’s garments. 

At Malone Junction is a’'large pulp mill, also a bronze factory 
that has recently been established. 

Chateaugay is an excellent potato market. At this place the 
Sheffield Farms Company handle large quantities of milk which is 
made into the condensed or evaporated product. 

Potatoes, butter, and milk are extensively shipped to New 
York and to the New England cities. 

Large receiving plants for milk are located in the towns of 
Chateaugay, Brushton, Moira, Bombay, Malone, Bangor, Burke, 
and Fort Covington, at several of which milk is condensed for 
market. 

About 25 per cent of the milk collected is sold as market milk. 
There is manufactured within the county over 500,000 pounds 
of butter; nearly 1,000,000 pounds of cheese, including Ameri- 
can and foreign types, and 25,000,000 pounds of condensed and 
evaporated milk. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Franklin County Agricultural Society. 

Frankiin County Dairy Improvement Association. 
Franklin County Dairymen’s League. 

Franklin County Farm Bureau Association. 
Franklin County National Farm Loan Association. 
Franklin County Poultry Association. 

Franklin County Seed Potato Growers’ Association. 
Franklin—Meridale Dairy Improvement Association. 
Granges: Pomona and eleven subordinate granges. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Approved courses in agriculture are given at Brushton, 
Chateaugay, and Maione. Courses in home making are included 
at Brushton and Malone. 

Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located as follows: 
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Bombay, Brushton, Chateaugay, Dickinson Center, Fort Coving- 
ton, Malone, Moira, North Bangor, St. Regis Falls, Saranac 
Lake, and Tupper Lake. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. S. Census of 1910) 


ANG SIN TARME eee sees ww s > s,s so cathe ciceeieernaes 429,437 acres 
Nui ber? OF Sara ee cree aioe cs so she x ce coer eiste rete minale 3, 675 
Per cent offarm: Jandvamproved }\.'.).'). 00. oa. PRO 46.5 


Mae SRO] aera ere rte cicie c's, o:- + 5.0 ang s.a@ eleinfouetepementeteny 7, 817, 924 gal. 
COTERM MSO] A Ss ee eee cee ele ee eh | CART AS e 30, 639 gal. 
Butter fat: sold’. :-aeeeniaes. Genisoy “Rs eee 1, 052, 671 Ibs. 
ESTE POT tices one ys oof apis Pere e nee 318, 201 lbs. 
ee oe ec GL) rs RE 
Moor PTOGMGC Umer Pere csi ce cnc ccc ss 2's toe steer tees 582,956 doz. 
Wooltproduced! (Br. Meee. 55. 2050. TO. . Ce 3, 372 fleeces 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Number 
LOT SOR oF ecto ee See EIR Rie sien suse 6 05h bleva ie. wile bison et nanone eee 9, 262 
Cattle seclid.ir at ee ae tes esl cere Shire ads ips tere nen’ 46, 108 
BHCED ns seme PE aa sic ws ofase ian dtp fo,.9,6: 8fosa te eucuak thee Ores 5, 233 
SWING tte cis 5 ole ani eee Teiare 8 ws os ons erase 68 eels ow eee 12, 893 
POOUEYs 2 Ase eee ae ee es ds ened ce the cue eeeen 98, 495 
BEES 
Number. of ‘coloniesseeeretiteies sec Govians valaeb cw cre nase eume se 1, 087 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres Bushels 
COPD: scc.co ses Ree: «0 + 0.0 SURE EO 4,413 144, 646 
Oates 56255 celebs ere ere emer a ER IS. 24, 820 756, 302 
Wheat: .:2.6.0c4e cn peer... Coot. Gras. [eee 595 10, 142 
Horley © 2.25 cas cmp ieee ss ss + soc Lele. ty 2, 086 62, 709 
Buckwheat @o.22)) 2c geeeres sd. Jandel. otetet. 1, 384 27, 615 
BG oc cce sens ves ne eee Lew TOMIOEL Jet, 438 ' 5, 549 
Acres Tons 
Hay and forage ...... Pere kane ve Sac seh eee 84, 528 107, 630 
Special Crops: Acres Yield 
BOtatoes pis s..6 rere eee eee «lds tates 7,218 1,433,761 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes...... 824.1 00 birems pee brepeta 
Dry edible’ beams: 7. ieee cas sy*- 22s 175 2,447 bu. 


Dry pean). Visi iaseare srs ccces 39 733 bu. 
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Fruits: Yield 
PIIOH ie wince oe es on gee ence os 73, 303 trees 75,795 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines...........--- 49 trees 29 bu. 
EE Cc. ss 5 ile = hgheie ele totale 291 trees 66 bu. 
Plums and prunes........--++++-++> 511 trees 24 bu. 
FONOTRIGH. . .). -':. «Se a dem eee pion  n=« 376 trees 30 bu. 
RTTHIGRSNe. .. . » «sles cote alee mimninie = = = 3 trees 1 bu. 
DER... oe aes catenins © = +0 314 vines 5, 761 lbs. 
Small fruits ...20 5. slew eweteee--- 79 acres 66, 283 qts. 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From census of 1917 and census of 1918) 
917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms for which reports were received.............. 3, 312 3, 182 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Horses:.and . mules #peeeebseta testa te oe sre es fais haar teh 9, 059 8, 688 
SO CE rn oc + OE eee ee 48, 211 44, 345 
PGE) ta... «4. | 4 ch EEE ahs ob veld a botroree ret. « 3, 842 3, 661 
SWINE! . wieisiw's:c cee SSS |. 4, 238 6, 060 
MAES co <'s > alors, SMe ERE see east sp ats musta 8 «dele » 107, 557 93, 129 
BEES 
Number: of colonieswsiermreea thins. iors 2-62 soaps 1, 468 1, 603 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: CN eS SS 
Acres Acres Bushels 
Corn | ...;. «0t¢htee seen eee es et 3, 154 2,150 41, 562 
Oats. s\.\. 45 ide ae T es hho 25, 267 20, 688 460, 358 
Barley’ 5.4.0) 532¢0 ei eee eee 1, 699 1, 567 36, 786 
Buckwheat. . iio eee see eee 2, 063 2, 136 23, 989 
Wheat (winter) [52 lelaaperta eter aso es- 42 - 85 1, 152 
Wheat? (spring) "23; facepiece... 1, 122 Zool 36, 274 
LS Se ees RAR A 862 515 7, 995 
1918 
Hay and Forage: fe kaa va 
PRUE ALIA. 3. + <0 a6 < cic ae eee 149 183 433 tons 
GROTEIUDY  . . «. ss «te ce eee 79, 676 89, 838 109, 274 tons 
Worme(ensilare) ...><.saeemeee 8, 253 6,918 52, 878 tons 


Cor? (fodder) .. >. .2.Ga25ne eee 3, 326 
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Yield 


Special Crops: 


13, 682 bu. 


Field beans 


445 tons 


1, 148, 625 bu. 


Cabbage .... 
Potatoes 


7, 868 


, 526 


Roots raised for stock food.... 


Canning factory crops ..... 


garden 


vegetables and 


Other 


948 


crops 


Fruits: 


24,701 bu. 


1,274 


216 


1, 


Apples 
Peaches 
Pears 


5 bu. 

56 bu. 
869 lbs. 
2,428 lbs. 


Plums 


Cherries 
V 


ineyard 


142 


Small fruits 
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FULTON COUNTY 


Fulton County lies in the eastern part of the state, its southern 
boundary extending to within a few miles of the Mohawk. It 
has an area of 330,240 acres. Its extent from north to south is 
approximately 17 miles, and from east to west 30 miles. The 
population is distributed as follows: 


PopULATION BY CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Gloversville (city) ...... Paes muviayields «as cyctiit: = oy. stares « 2,095 
Johnstown (city)* ..... WOSGS%, 'OANorthampton¥ © yy cies. 4. EVA 
Bleecker 44.6 «23.3 ¢-2 35a 498;| Oppenheim). 02 5 . ee 5615 +1: 1,161 
Broadalbine. ..s.:..... eee USO OP OPEN tic... ces ths che aces & 7p: 
arora «....... ese eee DUGH SHOUT AULOLG® Sy... ahs sree = 534 
phratah’ .\. 5:5. 2SRgee 1,288 ———— 
Johnstown | | .);). -% Jeane 2,694 45,625 


* Johnstown is the county seat. 
Note: Gloversville now has a population of 22,000. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

This county was formed from Montgomery in 1838, and named 
in honor of Robert Fulton. 

The history of Fulton County is intimately connected with 
that of Sir William Johnson, who was appointed Indian agent 
and gradually acquired an influence over these people. His 
first residence was fixed at what is still known as Fort Johnson 
on the Mohawk im the town of Amsterdam. About 1761 he 
removed to a place near the village of Johnstown. Previous 
to the Revolution he was liberally inclined toward the colonists, 
but his duty to the English government prevented him from 
favoring the cause of the colonies. Before the opening of the 
war, however, his son, Sir John Johnson, was appointed Indian 
agent in his place. It soon became evident that the influence of 
the new agent over the native tribes was unfavorable to the 
colonists, and the havoc that was wrought among the settlers is 
well known. 

The Sir William Johnson mansion and block-house, erected in 
Johnstown, 1762, are now owned by the state. 

315] 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

The glove and mitten manufacturing industry of Fulton County 
is believed to have been started as such at Kingsboro in 1809. At 
this time no gloves were manufactured, the entire production 
consisting of heavy mittens. At a later date material improve- 
ments were made in the process of dressing the skins, when 
they were made more flexible and suitable for the manufacture of 
gloves. At the present time the leading industry in the cities 
of Johnstown and Gloversville is the manufacture of these 
articles. 

The northern part of Fulton County, with the exception of 
portions of the town of Northampton; is largely forest-covered, 
and agriculture is of very little impartance. Lumbering is 
the principal industry, especially in the towns of Stratford, 
Caroga, and Bleecker. Recently, however, the state has purchased 
a large part of the northern portion of Caroga, together with 
portions of Bleecker, Stratford, and Mayfield. In the town of 
Northampton along the Sacandaga River, in the vicinity of 
Northville, is a section where considerable agriculture is carried 
on. In the southern part of the county dairying and general 
agriculture are important, the principal products being market 
milk, hay, potatoes, oats, buckwheat, and corn. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 
The meteorological station of Fulton County is located at 
Gloversville, 850 feet above sea level. The present observer is 
Mrs. John McLean. 
Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are May 10: and September 26, respectively, giving a grow- 
ing season of 139 days. 
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The following table covers the period 1892 to 1918: 


RecorpD oF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT GLOVERSVILLE 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- |————_ |__| Average |---| average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees| Year |Degrees} Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 

January...... 18.6 50 | 1913 | —32 | 1904 3.45 1.94 | 1898 PAU | 
February. .... 17.6 56 | 1903 | —28 | 1908 3.35 1.84 | 1918 23.2 
March .| 28.9 73 | 1903 | —12 | 1916*|} 3.78 1.95 | 1903 15.4 
Ze S19 aes 43.4 89 | 1915* 9 | 1911 3.02 1.80 | 1902 3.8 
| EC ee ne 55.4 96 | 1911 23 | 1903 3.88 2.65 | 1906 0.1 
TICs BWI, 3 | 63.6 95 | 1901 32 | 1912 4.20 52 bal At SS id ag Seg 
July.... .| 68.9 100 | 1911 38 | 1898 4207. |..270) (WISTS ee de. 
Wngasts os, 66.3 95 | 1918 35 | 1912 SEOD Lee, 1 AIOE bas ast 
September. ...| 59.1 96 | 1914 25 | 1914 3.93 | 2.20 | 1913 ily 
October...... 47.9 86 | 1900 18 | 1904 3.40 | 2.60 | 1903 0.2 
November... .| 35.0 70 | 1895 | —1 } 1903 3.16 | 2.56 | 1896 6.3 
December..... 2331 64 | 1895 | —34 | 1917 3.52 1.75 | 1904 17.6 
Mean os: 44.0 100 | 1911 | —34 | 1917 || 43.62 3.02 | 1904 87.7 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface of Fulton County is a rolling and hilly upland, 
rising into a mountainous region on the northern border. Among 
the hills in the northern part of the county are many small 
lakes, which form a characteristic feature of the wilderness region 
of northern New York. Along the Sacandaga, which flows — 
through the northeast corner of the county, occupying portions 
of the towns of Northampton, Broadalbin, and Mayfield, is an 
extensive swamp known as the “ Vly,” and said to contain an 
area of 13,000 acres. The principal tributary of the Sacandaga 
River is Mayfield Creek. The county is also drained by the 
Cayadutta, Caroga, East Canada, and numerous small creeks 
flowing into the Mohawk. 

The greater part of the surface of the county is covered with 
drift deposits. Black River limestone, Trenton limestone, and 
Utica slate are found in several localities. In the northern part 
of the county an excellent building stone is found, which is 
suitable also for curbing and Belgian pavement blocks. The 
soil in the southern part and along the valleys is mostly a gravelly 
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and clayey loam derived from the drift deposits, and decomposed 
slate, shales, and limestones. It is well adapted to pasturage, and 
in some localities produces good crops of grain. A large portion 
of the northern part is too rough for profitable cultivation, 
although much of it is suitable for pasturage. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
Bureckrer: The surface is a hilly and mountainous upland, 
the highest summit in the northern part being Pinnacle, 2,514 
feet above tide. In the valleys are several small lakes, the prin- 
cipal of which is Peck Lake on the southern border. The soil is 
thin and light, and in some places stony. Much of the land is 
wooded and lumbering is the principal occupation. 
Products: Lumber, cordwovd, oats, and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $3 to $15 per acre. 


Broaparpin: The surface is rolling, most of it being suscep- 
tible of cultivation. Kennyetto Creek flows through the center of 
the town. The northern part extends into the great Sacandaga 
swamp, which is anrually overflowed, and in which the soil is 
alluvial. In other places the soil is largely a light, sandy loam. 

Products: Milk, butter, potatoes, oats, corn, and buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $40 per acre. 


Caroca: The surface is rolling in the south and broken in 
the north. Numerous clusters of lakes lie in the central and north- 
ern parts of the town. Lumbering is the principal occupation in 
this town. The soil is light and sandy, much of it being unfit for 
profitable cultivation. ; 

Products: Lumber, cordwood, oats, and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $3 to $15 per acre. 


Ernratan: The surface is mostly a hilly upland, from 800 
to 1,600 feet above sea level. The principal stream is Caroga 
Creek, which flows through the center of the town. The soil in 
the center and southwest is 2 sandy loam, mixed with clay in the 
south and southeast. In the north and northwest it is a light sand. 

Products: Cheese, butter, hay, oats, corn, buckwheat, and 
potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $50 per acre. 


Fic. 73.— Oars on FARM or Wm. H. O'NEILL, Jounsrown, FULTON 
COUNTY 


Fic, 74.— CANARY PALADIN VALE 
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Jounsrown: The surface is hilly in the north and west, the 
remainder being mostly a rolling country. The principal stream 
is Cayadutta Creek. The soil is a clayey and sandy loam. The 
southern and eastern parts of the town are fertile and well 
cultivated. 

Products: Market milk, hay, oats, silo corn, potatoes, and 
market garden products. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $60 per acre. 


Mayrretp: The surface is broken in the northern part, with 
mountains rising 1,500 to 2,300 feet above tide. The central and 
southern parts are rolling and generally susceptible of cultivation. 
The principal streams are Stony Creek in the northwest, Mayfield 
Creek in the center, Kennyetto Creek in the southeast, and Cran- 
berry Creek in the east. Limestone ledges crop out frequently, 
and several lime kilns are in operation. The soil is sandy and 
gravelly, in some places being strewn with boulders. The valleys 
are alluvial, occasionally intermixed with clayey loam. 

Products: Milk, butter, and veal calves, potatoes, oats, silage 
corn, buckwheat, and rye. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $30 per acre. 


Norruampton: The surface is hilly in the north, the hills 
rising about 1,000 feet above the valley. In the southern part the 
Sacandaga swamp occupies several thousand acres. Sacandaga 
River flows southeast through the center of the town in a valley 
one-fourth to one and one-fourth miles wide. Vly Creek flows 
through the southern part. The soil in the valley is a rich allu- 
vium and on the upland a sandy loam, stony in some places. In 
the southern part of the town are several limestone deposits. 

Products: Milk and butter, oats, potatoes, buckwheat, and 
corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $40 per acre. 


OprrennetmmM: The surface is a hilly upland inclining gradu- 
ally to the southwest. In the northeastern part the hills rise 1,200 
to 1,400 feet above sea level. East Canada Creek flows south 
along the western border. Several other streams flow southwest 
through the town. The soil in the southwest is clay; in the 
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southeast and center a clayey loam; and in the northern part a 
light sandy and gravelly loam. In some localities the surface is 
very stony. 
Products: Market milk, hay, oats, corn, buckwheat, and 
potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $60 per acre. 


Pertu: The surface is gently rolling. Limestone crops out in 
several places, but the prevailing rock is slate. Chuctenunda 
Creek flows through the eastern part of the town. The soil is 
sandy or clayey loam. 

Products: Market milk, hay, potatoes, oats, buckwheat, and 
corn, 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $60 per acre. 


SrratrorD: The surface is a high, rolling and hilly upland 
generally 800 to 1,500 feet above sea level, rising in the extreme 
north to a height of 1,800 to 2,000 feet. East Canada Creek flows 
through the northwestern part of the town. In the northern part 
are several small lakes. The soil in the southwest and in the 
valley of East Canada Creek is a clayey loam; in other parts it is 
light, sandy, and gravelly. Much of the land is still wooded. 


Products: Lumber, oats, and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $3 to $15 per acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Rail and Electric Roads 
The Fonda, Johnstown and Gloversville Railroad extends from 
Northville in the northeastern part of Fulton County southwest 
through Gloversville and Johnstown to Fonda in Montgomery 
County, where it connects with the main line of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad. An electric road extends 
from Gloversville through Johnstown to Amsterdam and 
Schenectady. 
Improved Highways 
Improved highways extend in all directions from Johnstown 
and Gloversville, one of which passes to the northeast across the 
county into Hamilton. A state road also runs from Johnstown to 
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Fonda, where it connects with the state highway leading across 
the state. From Vail Mills on the county highway between Johns- 
town and Broadalbin an improved highway extends to Amsterdam. 
Another county highway extends south from Oppenheim to the 
county line. 

The total number of miles of improved highways in Fulton 
County is 78, and 8 miles additional are under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 


The farm produce of Fulton County finds ready markets in 
Gloversville and Johnstown. These cities receive a portion of 
their vegetables by trucks from the Albany markets. 

Milk and other farm produce is marketed, not oniy in Glovers- 
ville and Johnstown, but also in the rapidly growing city of 
Amsterdam and the villages of St. Johnsville and Dolgeville, 
which are easily available from certain sections of the county by 
means of improved highways. 

Most of the milk produced is sold as market milk and cream, 
although a considerable amount of creamery butter and American 
cheese is manufactured. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Fort Dayton National Farm Loan Association. 

Fulton and Montgomery County Beekeepers’ Association. 
Fulton County Dairymen’s Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Fulton County Dairymen’s League. 

Fulton County Farm Bureau Association. 

Fulton Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 

Granges: Six subordinate granges. 

Mohawk Valley National Farm Loan Association. 
Tri-County Beekeepers’ Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located as follows: 
Broadalbin, Gloversville, Johnstown, Mayfield, and Northville. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 


(Taken from U. S. Census of 1910) 
ree SACS... . ws CRE bse tee oe 205, 845 acres 


Se CSET... ss ee OL hws sass oe oD 1, 932 
Reems Of farm land improved. 2.2..-./2..2:.:05227: 48.0 


11 
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LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 


Bubter, | producedaest ti eeeh. Alisa . neo Lar. ep ele LSE 
CReek® : Prodinde, Demir e L os cis oc . oss «4.6 pe RS 
EGGS. OROGMGEN a. eee ee Acs ss 5 «00-02 ee ie 
Wool *prodtcemiarr micee mcrae cette esc oie o's eee soa ectetey te 


LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 


Horses 


Number "0b ‘Colonieseeeehes «6 cs ov. oo es countess Lee See 


SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres 


COT eae TSI wc ces asses orele be 8 wie ote 3,526 
(ORM e Soon 6c bh ood headers 8,801 
VNC RUE 2 cs. crc cl tee IEG ba cos sp were o mei nes 50 
Barley Poach eee Te Tes. « o'ere sacle vie Wales 88 
Buckwheat er erent saisec: os se case ee 2,451 
1 eon: | oo Cee: keen amie 196 


Higly amd: Lovage ye oe er sacra eh ada inode nics 46, 879 


Selelsith « eG nies p «Mpls ele te et Sees wee ola aS bie te ob ee ee Ble ee Bielp 


Gai he 5 eee RE itd ns soon J TS + > ppmeteaievetas te sheers 
SHOCD nes = Es tT = 6s aires + ss 0 Ree ee NI a ee 
SWENG Soi sre REE Stee see en eo as elena ee mee 
Powlaryis.). seC Gere Paid. onli. bs. OL GRE, SE 


1, 978, 035 gal. 


2,658 gal. 
6, 200 Ibs. 


643, 935 Ibs. 


1, 265 


Yield 
121,209 bu. 
218,517 bu. 

962 bu. 

1,925 bu. 

44,879 bu. 

2,350 bu. 


50, 479 tons 


Special crops: 


Potatoes)’ 2 <5. icha sated eee aes, Oe slate es a 2, 485 
Vegetables, other than potatoes............ 579 
Dry edible beans ........-.-+--eeeeeeeees 14 
Dry Peas. ay. oun c epeeeMMels ah ole ol deleeleiele 1 
Fruits: 
Apples (VU. Do oSeh eee ee ee 31,181 trees 
Peaches and nectarines.........-..--- 48 trees 
Pears. “122 OO8 ec tetetiiee ioe. oe es 1,188 trees 
Plums and prunes .....-.-+.++++e+e- 907 trees 
CHEETOS obs die ccclais sot Saoyeinye's ike 2 736 trees 
CQUITAORS 3 i was «05.0 ve ob Be des es 14 trees 
GYRE. |v ste o's cle Se WRN ata a ote owes 684 vines 
Small fruits ......cccesseereuseees 76 acres 


271, 868 bu. 


40 bu. 


14, 001 Ibs. 


179,470 qts. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From census of 1917 and census of 1918) 
1917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms for which reports were received.............-. 1,842 1, 641 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Horses and mules) (Syiteeesereeiad eee ce ss ee see's 3, 645 3, 180 
i Cl Ee ee ga cn 6 2 eh a re ore 14, 020 12, 806 
GRCGD) Le... . . ss 5 <item ELIE oe we oo wae 1, 004 873 
BOWPINIS oS vce se tw ee ee IEE ies cs wise ele 2,819 2, 297 
POWAY «5 6. So ie Se OETA = 5 (Sins eine 67, 893 46, 990 
BEES 
Number of colomiesyitiee piesa ee ee ils = oss shetede'eis 1, 352 1,128 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereais: pen Acres Bushel 
20) 0 EEE oe eo onc ec eine 2,270 1,789 22, 678 
BES Fo is.0.0,6 5+ s 2-6 vis cates eee = 9,103 6, 766 159, 087 
Barley 2... .. . sis. eee eis eet 258 265 3, 571 
Buckwheat .... . . a.m: 2,417 2, 027 16, 546 
Wiest (winter)  ..c. sce eeee ween o. 97 158 1, 500 
Wheat. (spring). aqsememaesca = 43 81 619 
ESVOT rc) crore s/s = «oss. so Renee ear ee Ne 358 186 1, 600 
1918 
Hay and forage: 1917 Sara se. 
Acres Acres Yield 
TOLER... ..cts.si 4 cle. 3 os ae 138 106 316 tons 
Other hay ....:¢);eee 38, 232 33, 247 43, 282 tons 
Corn (ensilage) 3. ke ageee 2, 369 1, 746 15, 634 tons 
Corn. (fodder) <4. 352 ee ee. EAs) ape eis cxte coe 
Special Crops: 
Hield beans, |... 52g eoeeee 235 313 ilo np bie 
canbage ... <i cee 104 133 1, 324 tons 
Potatoes, . 4... 24a eee 3, 339 3, 249 243,261 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food... ........ TAGy fee ase 
Canning factory crops ........ ll DP Borde. ote 3 See 
Other vegetables and garden 
CTOPS.. z.2).0stes ase! Hore ee 356 oiler § on wear 
Fruits: 
PPG fo 5/5,5' 6.2.4 4 «\e.am's aye clenvele 900 865 7,035 bu 
RID os own SLU cS SO AMR N Bact o.oo axcse or wate, w ateraRst ERS 
“PLO? 2 ee 2 14 8 116 bu 
LPLUSTL S.C AS See 13 15 1, 169 lbs. 
OE 15 1 375 Ibs. 
ERROR Nc Se saa so 2 3 245 lbs. 
a 92 1118 ee ees ae 
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Hay 
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CHART SHOWING RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS IN FULTON COUNTY 
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GENESEE COUNTY 
This county, which lies in the western part of the state, has 
an area of 317,440 acres. Its approximate length from north to 
south is 18 miles, and from east to west 28- miles. 
Population is distributed as follows: 
POPULATION BY CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Batavia (city)* ........ eb O LO ROY y 61 -)eiof. Jb =. Qsltaeia 8 5, 830 
Alabama, . . x0. i+ tee GOs, MODKAOIG: [o) thie arenas ores Stouts 2, 257 
Alexander . ..<« scmesencay eos) SePavalion ” 2) ie;s.2 steratele cs 1,615 
BQUaVId 29... c on stc eee Boome MPCMIDTOKE. so. cc. bee cate 2,473 
Bergen .)\:..\.). site aaeeteee MAG? ISLaLLONG IE ATE VA Teese oA 1, 259 
Bethany... .\...»,¢<ssketertens 1, 394 ——_—_—_——- 
Byron yi. <<. 2: . «teat 1, 501 PROULANGLS 3 tare: syetelerorse) 40, 707 
Darien. 2... ... ccs ements Ze Ole ——SS— 
Biba oo. 1. ee 1, 754 


* Batavia is the county seat. 

HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Genesee County was formed from Ontario in 1802, embracing 
what is now eight counties, namely, Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chau- 
tauqua, Niagara, Orleans, Wyoming, and parts of Livingston and 
Monroe. The name is of Seneca origin, and signifies ‘“ pleasant 
valley.” The whole region was included in the Holland purchase, 
and in the Morris Reserve. 

In early colonial days all of western New York was: called 
Tryon County, and was later changed to Montgomery County. 
After 1788, when the pre-emption line was agreed upon, the ter- 
ritory west of that line was called Ontario County. The name 
was again changed after the western boundary of. the Phelps and 
Gorham purchase was determined, when the portion of the state 
west of that boundary was called Genesee County. 

In 1801, Joseph Ellicott established the principal land office 
of the Holland Land Company at Batavia. This site, which was 
on the main Indian trail and in the direct path of immigration, 
was a wise selection, and one that contributed greatly to the growth 
and importance of Batavia. 

A portion of the western part of the county is occupied by the 
Tonawanda Indian Reservation. 

[325] 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

Although the pioneers found that the land through this sec- 
tion produced grains and fruits abundantly, they experienced all 
the difficulties incident to a country with only distant markets and 
limited means of communication. In order to obtain cash they 
were obliged to resort to the products of the old-time asheries and 
distilleries at the expense of their agricultural operations. These 
products were hauled by teams to Albany during the first years of 
trade, bringing in return the goods for the frontier stores. In 
later years the canal opened up new markets, and gave them the 
advantage of more and cheaper goods and better prices for prod- 
ucts; still greater changes were brought about by the railroads. 

The early history of the fruit industry was mainly the growing 
of apples, pears, and peaches. It was not, however, until the city 
markets were made available by improved means of transportation 
that their production became of great importance. 

Small] fruits sueceed well in nearly all parts of the county, and, 
where properly managed, are a source of profit to the growers. 
Other products are beans, potatoes, corn, wheat, hay, canning 
crops, and dairy products. 

The feeding of winter lambs ts an important business in some 
sections, especially in the towns of Batavia, Bergen, Byron, and 


Le Roy. 
CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 


Climatological records for Genesee County are taken from the 
Elba station, which lies at an elevation of 750 feet. Average 
dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first in fall are 
May 11 and October 8, respectively, giving a growing season of 
150 days. 

The following table, which is compiled from observations 
begun in January, 1900, and continued for 15 years, shows both 
normal and extreme temperatures and precipitation: 
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RecorD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT ELBA 
TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 

maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- Average average 

age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees} Year |Degrees} Year record, | Year | ininches 

inches 

January...... 23.6 70 | 1906 | —16 | 1914*]| 3.86 1.80 | 1902 22.3 
February | 1984 64 | 1906 | —2i | 1914 3.12 1.10 | 1900 22.8 
Marchi. ;/:.'... 31.4 80 | 1905 —7 | 1912 3.14 1.60 | 1900 12.9 
PON SS eos 8.50 42.9 88 | 1910 10 | 1904 3.25 1.50 | 1901 (oe! 
Lee ep ae 55.4 93 | 1908 24 | 1911 2.97 1.50 | 1910 1.4 
WanG 2 ac Ssus 2) 64.0 93 | 1908 33 | 1912 2.45 47 WASOR 1 HEE OF. 
= Chie eae 69.5 100 | 1911 44 | 1913*|]| 3.81 AOE OOZE |. Ss Sec 
August eu 66.9 95 | 1914* 38 | 1915 2.93 3 OO ast Sih OSs. 
September. ...} 61.4 95 | 1900 29 | 1913 2.42 ZuIG || Ol. $25 3 
October....... 49.7 88 | 1900 19 | 1909 2.60 1.85 | 1914 0.6 
November. ...| 37.6 75 | 1900 6 | 1905 BukD 1.33 | 1900 5.6 
December..... 26.5 64 | 1908 | —13 |} 1914 3.08 2.04 | 1907 17.4 
MRORE ree ia: 45.7 100 | 1911 | —21 | 1914 || 35.78 4.10 | 1902 90.1 


U 
a] 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface is mostly level or gently undulating, the southern 
border being occupied by ranges of hills. These extend 
north from Wyoming County, and attain an elevation of about 
1,000 feet above tide. A limestone terrace, bordered in many 
places by nearly perpendicular ledges, extends east and west 
through the county north of the center. At either side of the 
county this terrace ranges in height from 50 to 100 feet, declining 
toward the center to a height of 20 to 40 feet. 

Tonawanda Creek enters Alexander from the south, flows 
northeast to Batavia, then turning to the northwest and’ continu- 
ing to the western border of the county. Its principal tributaries 
are Little Tonawanda and Bowens creeks. The other principal 
streams are Oak Orchard, Black, Murder, and Oatka creeks. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
The surface is level or gently undulating. The 
northern and western portions are covered by marshes which form 
a part of the Tonawanda Swamp. Oak Orchard Creek flows 
across the northeast corner, and Tonawanda Creek across the 


ALABAMA: 
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southwest. The soil is a gravelly and sandy loam, with a clay 
subsoil. Tonawanda Indian Reservation occupies a portion of 
the western part of the town. 


Products: Beans, potatoes, corn, winter wheat, timothy, 
clover, alfalfa, canning crops, and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $125 an acre. 


AtrexanpEeR: The surface is hilly in the center and south, and 
rolling in the north. In the southwestern part the hills rise 
1,100 feet above sea level. The town is drained by Tonawanda 
Creek and its tributaries, also by several smaller streams. The 
soil on the hills is a gravelly loam with clay subsoil, while in the 
valleys it is a rich alluvium. 


Products: Beans, potatoes, corn, winter wheat, timothy, 
clover, alfalfa, canning crops, dairy products, and fruit. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $125 an acre. 


Batavia: The surface is level or gently undulating. A 
limestone ridge twenty to fifty feet high extends east and west 
through the northern part of the town. Tonawanda Creek is the 
largest stream. The soil is a deep, fertile sandy and gravelly 
loam with clay subsoil. 


Products: Beans, potatoes, corn, winter wheat, timothy, 
clover, alfalfa, canning crops, dairy products, fruit, and 
mutton. 

Average values of farm land range from $75 to $200 an acre. 


Bercen: The surface is gently undulating, with a slight in- 
clination toward the north. Black Creek flows east through the 
town. The soil is a gravelly and clayey loam. 


Products: Beans, potatoes, corn, winter wheat, timothy, 
clover, alfalfa, canning crops, dairy products, and 
mutton. 

Average values of farm land range from $60 to $140 an acre. 


Betuany: The surface is hilly in the south and rolling in the 
north. Black Creek flows north through the center, and Little 
Tonawanda Creek through the northwestern and southwestern 


AINQOD AUSANAH NUALSVAHLAOG NI MAIA WUvi —9) “SIT 
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corners. The soil in the east is a dark gravelly loam, and in 
the west a heavy clayey loam. Bethany produces more fruit than 
any other town in the county. 

Products: Fruit, beans, potatoes, corn, winter wheat, 
timothy, clover, alfalfa, canning crops, and dairy 
products. 

Average values of farm land range from $25 to $150 an acre. 


Byron: The surface is gently undulating, with a slight 
inclination to the north. The principal streams are Black Creek 
and its tributaries Spring and Bigelow creeks. The soil is a 
fine quality of gravelly and sandy loam. 

Products: Beans, potatoes, corn, winter wheat, timothy, 
clover, alfalfa, canning crops, dairy products, and 
mutton. 

Average values of farm land range from $60 to $140 an acre. 


Darren: The surface is hilly in the south, and rolling in the 
north. Murder Creek and several small streams flow through the 
town. The soil in the north is a sandy and gravelly loam, and 
in the south a clayey loam underlaid by limestone. 

Products: Beans, potatoes, corn, winter wheat, timothy, 
clover, alfalfa, canning crops, and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $100 an acre. 


Esa: The surface is level or undulating. The town is drained 
by Oak Orchard Creek along the course of which, in the northern 
part of the town, extends Tonawanda Swamp. The soil is a fertile 
sandy, gravelly, and clayey loam. 

Products: Beans, potatoes, corn, winter wheat, timothy, 
clover, alfalfa, canning crops, and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $60 to $140 an acre. 


Le Roy: The surface is level or gently undulating. A lime- 
stone ridge 40 to 100 feet high extends through the northern part 
of the town. Oatka Creek is the principal stream. The soil is 
generally a sandy or gravelly loam. 

Products: Beans, potatoes, corn, winter wheat, timothy, 
clover, alfalfa, canning crops, dairy products, and 
mutton. 

Average values of farm land range from $75 to $150 an acre. 
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Oaxrietp: The surface is level or gently undulating. Oak 
Orchard Creek, the principal stream, flows west through the 
northern part of the town, with a marsh extending along its 
course. The soil is a sandy, gravelly loam underlaid by clay. 

Products: Beans, potatoes, corn, winter wheat, timothy, 
clover, alfalfa, canning crops, and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $60 to $140 an acre. 


Pavition: ‘The surface is hilly in the south and undulating 
in the north. Oatka Creek, the principal stream, flows north 
through the town. The soil is a fertile, gravelly loam underlaid 
by clay. 

Products: Fruit, beans, potatoes, corn, winter wheat, timothy, 
clover, alfalfa, canning crops, and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $125 an acre. 


Prmproxe: The surface is level or gently undulating. Tona- 
wanda Creek flows through the northeast corner, and Murder 
Creek through the southern part. The soil is a sandy and gravelly 
loam intermixed with clay. 

Products: Beans, potatoes, corn, winter wheat, timothy, 
clover, alfalfa, canning crops, and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $125 an acre. 


Starrorp: The surface is undulating, sloping slightly to the 
north, and a limestone ridge extends east and west across the 
town. Black and Bigelow creeks flow north through the town. 
The soil is a productive sandy loam intermixed with clay. 

Products: Beans, potatoes, corn, winter wheat, timothy, 
clover, alfalfa, canning crops, and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $60 to $150 an acre 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Railroads 


The main line of the New York Central between Rochester and 
Buffalo passes through Batavia, as does also the line from 
Canandaigua to Tonawanda. A branch of the same road extends 
southwest from Batavia to Attica. The West Shore line between 
Rochester and Buffalo crosses the northern tier of towns. 
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Both the Lehigh Valley and the Erie also center at Batavia, 
and make connections at Attica for Buffalo on the west and 
other points east and south. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western extends through the 
southern tier of towns and west to Buffalo. 

The townships of Le Roy and Pavilion are crossed by the 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh. 


Improved Highways 


The improved highway crossing the state from Albany to 
Buffalo passes through Le Roy and Batavia. A short section 
extends south from Le Roy, which when completed will run 
to Pavilion, and south into Wyoming County. 

Additional lines extend as follows: Northwest from Pavilion 
to Batavia and Oakfield; north from Batavia to Elba, and south 
from Pembroke to Corfu. 

There are in Genesee County a total of 59 miles of completed 
improved highways; 11 miles in addition are under construction. 


LVAILABLE MARKETS 


The principal market within the county is Batavia, the county 
seat. At this city is located the Massey-Harris Harvester Com- 
pany, formerly known as the Johnston Harvester Company. 
Among other large manufacturing plants are included Chapins’ 
Oil Can Factory; Baker Gun and Foraging Company; Batavia 
Woodworking Company; Batavia Rubber Factory, and the Wiard 
Plow Works. A state school for the blind is also located here. 

A large part of the milk produced in the county is sent direct 
to Rochester, Buffalo, and other neighboring cities. Creamery 
butter is manufactured to some extent. 

There are six canning factories in the county. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Batavia Cooperative Association, Inc. 

Byron Cooperative Association, Ine. 
Caledonia Tri-County Fair Association. 
Genesee County Agricultural Society. 
Genesee County Beekeepers’ Association. 
Genesee County Breeders’ Club (Poultry). 
Genesee County Cooperative Association, Inc. 
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Genesee County Dairymen’s League. 

Genesee County Farm Bureau Association. 

Genesee County Sheep Breeders’ Association. 
Genesee National Farm Loan Association. 

Granges: Pomona and thirteen subordinate granges. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

Approved courses in agriculture and home making are given 
at Le Roy. 

Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located as follows: 
Alexander, Batavia, Bergen, Corfu, East Pembroke, Elba, Le 
Roy, Oakfield, Pavilion, and South Byron. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U.S. Census of 1910) 


WiFi (500 SOT Oe BT orescence bi ok em iags cack tes ak 289, 187 acres 
Womver Or tars ees oe ee 8 OF. Pe es 3, 250 
Perioent Gt arm Jane amproved..). . od... . 2-/cjeiols 2 ope ajoseye = 81.4 


AVE Rese Gl eee ee RRs woh wie .o.vin ea s Susie's rid cis one vespuene le 3, 154, 254 gal. 
17,917 gal. 


CCAIR OL ae ee eI aaa noite Se Shn''g Jain mp wig (S Bhee nace 
BET eee oo fo ayes < oiece one sins Se ge =e ole 369, 541 Ibs. 
Butter (prevuada (9 PS. UA. oo. SOA 589,931 Ibs. 
Cheed PEO DE cere Fi gins «oso eo oll. Secetptiel ip ie 1, 000 Ibs. 
Eggs produced ........ Rs oi sil ic ks oe tad waste te 1,031, 286 doz. 
WV GSLs POI ees 2 rR I ten i 0.s =o aibin wie ole Ka oe a 25, 721 fleeces 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 

Number 
ESTO gies eee ee a 8 Eo Ge. Sy eer ean era acre 12, 988 
REELS ee eee ee et ake of ateine + 5. vis o sleere as se Sigh nets 21, 674 
Sheep D928. 25. Yo Ea sean Ale OU Fee he SR TO 38, 916 
Swan cat is Bs ec ee ea os ts woh so A ie ed ob EE Gp 12, 770 
eM aire wn wee hee I so wwe 2 ie vs opi main ins sna 166, 902 

BEES 

Number of colonies! Soe0shet - Si. tek oils 20/2 GS ey. oe be SE 2,339 


Cereals: Acres Bushels 
9, 342 388, 719 


Conn gins 6,005 seeps eines o » 3 cena ne teaveee 
AES, cre fh cn oe oe «STC Oeee > = audi a big eat ee 21, 048 698, 648 
Wheat). 2) 22. ..2. Sse ae ok Si phe rete oe 29,930 708, 786 
Barley x. sacle oh inn dusiee Veins > 194 + hme ee als 2,114 56, 997 
BHC WHOR 6 5 oo. in I ce 00 0 0 scale seme eS 1,175 21, 796 


WYO. c vcd ins van eee RM PO > os 0 hie ae eewaae 971 16,778 


Hay and Forage 


Special Crops: 
Potatoes 


Vegetables, other than potatoes 


Dry edible beans 
Dry peas 


Fruits: 
Apples 


Pears 
Plums and prunes 
Cherries 
Quinces 
Grapes 

Small fruits 
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County 


Acres 


53, 609 


Acres 


9, 585 
3, 093 
14,700 
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300, 865 trees 
14, 530 trees 
85, 035 trees 
13, 525 trees 
11,070 trees 

4,038 trees 
8, 060 vines 
95 acres 
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Tons 


92, 123 


Yield 
1, 217,791 bu. 
234,101 bu. 
1,987 bu. 


581, 026 bu. 
5,706 bu. 
36, 608 bu. 
8,916 bu. 
3, 758 bu. 
1,975 bu. 
165, 429 lbs. 


PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


Number 
Farms for which reports were received.............. 2,726 
LEVE STOCK AND POULTRY 

Horses and mules. fceree ete ee ene ee etd... 11, 413 

Cattle: «.... . 5 Se pe  eee coe ee vias 26 oe 22,218 

Shee ..... /225s eee a2 eae we st oe 25,058 

Swale .... sch igae eee ate. oes aon 9, 588 

Poultry .....iccaseepeeeeetts wt cette oss es 143, 152 

BEES 
Number of colontesteea--eee-. c+) ess -- ee 1,600 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 

Cereals: ter e 7 
Corn. |... ..15.2 sdeee eee 6,111 4,544 
Oates .....i3200 aE eee 11,242 16,804 
Barley .. 23-52 bee 2,025 4,287 
Buckwheat. 2. ....siecast ese: 1,701 1,790 
Whieat (winter)... 205 serene 28,277 29,870 
Wheat (spring)... .35-4es8er 60 125 
MG Sec 4.be-d5ts eee 1,631 2,326 


130, 784 qts. 


1918 
Number 


2, 703 


10, 989 
21, 931 
32, 630 
9, 833 
134, 040 


iI 577 


Yield 
84,028 bu, 
665,658 bu. 
118,764 bu. 
25,346 bu. 
581,915 bu. 

2,019 bu. 
39,189 bu. 


— 
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1918 
1917 ae 
Hay and Forage: Acres Acres Yield 
A Malia. ince Girne oeice «s,s 5, 976 6, 150 13,791 tons 
Ofber, hay 465k Shia cdee «sn 40, 043 38, 289 52, 224 tons 
Corn (ansilage) :..dwiakb/itiews os 5, 474 5, 438 25, 047 tons 
Gore) (PaGHEr) (Giae skewer ie fe ccssn ss 1, 26b. ++.6. rem 
Special Crops: 
SGIUDCANA Ao eee ereee ee ais. 22, 098 18, 835 101, 158 bu. 
Cabhepe ..:56 ene ens y's «> - 609 930 4,745 tons 
Pobatoes'). . = sane eee aes... 6,564 7,107 731,534 bu. 
Roots raised forystock food: ....  .....)-. 190i. Juin OHM: 
Canning factory crops .......... 1, 752 2, 004.51), . 122s eke 
Other vegetables and garden crops 631 Tadnons Sen ace 
Fruits: 
Apples 2... cee ete... se 7, 147 7, 014 37,572 bu. 
IPeachesin - «cee eiaw sss 171 256 5, 006 bu. 
| Bats fe 934 958 28, 371 bu. 
Plame ire coe eateries 109 218 54,961 lbs. 
Gherries: =. 1 pee eke s.s.2. 70 108 16, 499 lbs. 
QuinGes) Soeeeeee ieee oir6 8s aisle see 13 296 bu. 
Wineyard J Jccneesetne ies s+ 0s 10 34 4, 784 lbs. 
Siniall “fruieiee eee ss ese 154 PAL biases ir: 
Li 
Hay 
Wheat 
Beans 
Oats 
Corn 
Fruits 
Potatoes 
Barley 
Rye 
Canning 
| Crops 
Buckwheat 
Cabbage 
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GREENE COUNTY 


This county is located in the southeastern part of the state 
about halfway between New York and Albany, the Hudson 
River forming the eastern boundary. Its area is 411,520 acres; 
its extent from north to south is 20 miles, and from east to west 35 
miles. The population is shown in the following table. 


PoPpuLATION By TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


ASTIANG:, ......<.oseseeee (USA, delhi) Bi ewe Serre PACES 2,944 
JATHOTIS® <<. «oo eecn mee Briar “NSEWEULt. weet sco ore crest 1,014 
CAITO 6.20... ee 0: O67.)) exemption © saints e2 .et 926 
Catal * .: . ..+ 2. 9,021 New Baltimore ......... 1,840 
Coxsackie ... ..... see SOD.  SPELCUSVILLG eh aie ays. srocie cle 887 
Durham .:. ...2 Seeaeeee iyoos) "eWandham 09). 3.82 te 1,390 
Greenville... ...,:% geen 1,550 


HBL CObB <<; «:<s0:d:eue eee 353 4 Nope POR RS es 30,091 


* Catskill, in the town of Catskill, is the county seat. 


HiSTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Greene County was formed from Albany and Ulster and named 
in honor of General Nathaniel Greene of the Revolution. 

The first settlement was made in the eastern part of the county 
at an early period by immigrants from Holland. A few Dutch 
‘families from Schoharie County settled in the western part pre- 
vious to the Revolution. During the war, being harassed by 
Indians and Tories, they returned to Schoharie. A few small 
isolated settlements were made in the interior of Greene County 
150 years after the first settlements were made in the Hudson 
valley. 

The great Hardenburgh patent granted by Queen Anne covered 
nearly all that portion of the county lying west of the mountains. 
The northern line of this grant was run at three different periods 
near the close of the eighteenth century by three different 
surveyors, no two of them agreeing to the width of whole farms, 

[335] 
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The disagreement led to much litigation in the courts for over 
fifty years. Among the early settlers of the mountains were a 
number of the followers of Shay, who took refuge there on the 
suppression of his rebellion. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 


Previous to the construction of the Erie Canal, Catskill com- 
manded the trade of the adjacent counties on the west and of the 
southern tier through to Lake Erie, and some portions of northern 
Pennsylvania. It was a large wheat market, and on the falls of 
Catskill Creek were the most extensive flouring mills in the state. 
The canals and railroads built since that time, however, have 
limited the commercial transactions strictly to home trade. 

A change scarcely less important has taken place in the indus- 
trial pursuits of the mountain towns. About 1817, on the 
discovery of improved methods of tanning leather, tanners rushed 
into the Catskill Mountains, purchased large tracts of mountain 
land covered with hemlock timber, and erected extensive tan- 
neries. Villages of considerable magnitude sprang up quickly, 
and a little less than a century ago Greene County made more 
leather than all the rest of the state. When the supply of bark 
was exhausted, the proprietors gradually abandoned their 
establishments and extended the business further south. The 
result, however, was to carry cultivation of the land to the high- 
lands, thereby opening an excellent dairy and wool-growing region. | 
Sheep raising, which was formerly a prominent occupation, has 
become much less important within the past twenty-five years. 

At about the time of the Civil War iron foundries were in 
operation at Oak Hill, in the town of Durham, where malleable 
iron was first produced in this country, coal and iron being hauled 
from the river at Catskill. The last foundry ceased operations 
about 1890. 

Although generally best adapted to grazing, where properly 
cultivated the soil is moderately productive. In general we may 
say that the river towns:east of the mountains produce fruit and 
grains, while the mountain towns produce dairy products, 
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potatoes, and poultry products. The fruit industry in the eastern 
part is very highly developed, particularly small fruits. 

The business of entertaining summer guests is an important 
one in the towns of Catskill, Cairo, Durham, Windham, Jewett, 
Hunter, Halcott, and Lexington. 

At Athens is a ship-building yard that has been in business 
for nearly 200 years. Shale brick yards are operated at Athens 
and Catskill. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

The meterological station for Greene County is located at 
Athens, at an elevation of 170 feet. The present observer is 
Mrs. E. C. Brooks. 

The average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the 
first in fall are May 28 and October 10, respectively, giving a 
growing season of 165 days. 

The following table covers the period from 1902 to 1918: 


REcORDS OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT ATHENS 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- |—————______|__|| Average | ———————_ average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees| Year |Degrees} Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 
January...... 25.0 62 | 1906 | —21 | 1904 2.50 1.52 | 1917 9.9 
February..... 22.8 60 | 1903 | —18 | 1918 2.66 | 4.10 | 1915 12.5 
March........| 34.8 82 | 1905 | —6 | 1916 Seb 1.68 | 1913 9.7 
PREM a se 47.4 90 | 1915 18 | 1911 2.98 1.86 | 1909 74.3 
1 Oe ee 59.1 94 | 1914* 28 | 1903 2.88 3.16 | 1910 TT. 
SUNE'S; 320e 2 os 66.0 95 | 1904 Son OTSA eS .608) 2474) 1904) on... 
SM ype chs 72.1 102 | 1911 45 | 1912 3.21 2PAS MUONS G |i Rae... 
PUPUBG ai a0 69.5 103 | 1918 42 | 1912 4.11 2 60r|ol Olle ise =. 
September... .| 63.1 95 | 1914 30 | 1914 a lod || 4.025904 eee. : 4 
October....... 52.2 84 | 1914* 23 | 1905 3.74 4.01 | 1903 0.1 
November....| 39.7 74 | 1914 6 | 1914 1.93 1.86 | 1907 2.2 
December..... 27.4 67 | 1908 | —19 | 1917 3.23 2.40 | 1915 12.4 
Vears3 4.66.45: 48.3 103 | 1918 | —21 | 1904 || 37.49 4.10 | 1915 48.9 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
The greater part of the Catskill Mountain region, so familiar 
in the writings of many authors and poets, is included within the 
limits of Greene County. The southern part of this county 
includes the main range of the Catskill Mountains, several peaks 
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rising from 3,000 to 4,000 feet above tide. From the main range a 
spur of mountains extends through the county in a northwesterly 
direction, separating the towns of Durham and Cairo from Wind- 
ham and Hunter and dividing the county into two nearly equal 
parts. This ridge is 2,500 to 3,000 feet above tide. An irreg- 
ular line of bluffs extends along the Hudson with an average ele- 
vation of about 100 feet. Parallel to these bluffs and two to four 
miles farther west is a range of hills 500 to 700 feet above the 
river. Between this ridge and the east side of the Catskills the 
surface is rolling or hilly, gradually sloping toward Catskill Creek. 

The principal streams are the Hudson River, which forms the 
eastern border; Schoharie Creek and tributaries, draining the 
west slope of the mountains; and Catskill Creek and its principal 
tributary, the Kaaterskill, draining the east slope. Small 
branches of these streams flow through narrow, rocky ravines that 
break entirely through the mountains and form passes locally 
known as “ cloves.” In many places these ravines are bordered 
by naked cliffs nearly perpendicular, and 1,000 to 1,700 feet 
above the streams. 

The soil on the west slope of the Catskills is chiefly a reddish 
gravel or shaly loam extensively underlaid by hardpan. The 
surface is stony except along the streams, where the soil is fertile 
and productive. North and east of the mountains there is a variety 
of soil, including sections of gravel, clay, and sand loams. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
Asuuanp: The north and south borders are occupied by two 
parallel spurs of the Catskill Mountains. In the north Hunters- 
field Mountain attains an elevation of 3,450 feet; in the south, 
Tower Mountain rises to a height of 2,980 feet. Batavia Kill 
flows westward through the town at the foot of the southern range. 
This stream is bordered on the north by steep bluffs 150 to 200 
feet high. From their summits the surface gradually slopes 
upward to the foot of the ridge near the northern border of the 
town. The soil is principally a reddish shaly loam and stony 
loam, fertile in the valleys and of poorer quality on the hills. 
Products: Dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $50 an acre. 


Fie. 78.— VIEW FROM EAST WINDHAM MOUNTAIN ROAD, OVERLOOKING 
TOWN OF DURHAM, GREENE COUNTY 


Fic. 79.— POTATOES ON FARM OF ELLIS BENTLEY, WINDHAM 


This field of 1% acres produced over 300 bushels, which is above the 
average yield for this section. 
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AtuEeNs: The surface is broken by several rocky ridges 
parallel with the Hudson, A range of high clay bluffs borders the 
river, and the high, rocky ridge known as Potuck Hill extends 
through the western part of the town. Near the river the soil is 
a tough clay bordered by sand. LEksewhere it is a sandy and 
gravelly loam of good quality. 

Products: Fruit, hay, grain and poultry products. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $200 an acre. 


Carro: This town lies at the east foot of the Catskill Moun- 
tains, the crest of the mountains forming its western boundary. 
The central and eastern portions are broken by several high rocky 
ridges. Catskill Creek flows southeast through the town. The 
soil is a clayey, gravelly, and shaly loam, fertile in the valleys 
and of medium quality on the hills. 

Products: Fruit, hay and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $150 an acre. 


Catsx1tL: The surface is broken by several rocky ridges 
parallel to the Hudson. These ridges are composed largely of 
shale and limestone. The Catskill Creek flows southeast through 
the northeast corner to the Hudson, receiving the Kaaterskill as 
its tributary. The soil is principally clay, with sections of 
gravelly and shaly loam of moderate fertility. 

Products: Fruit, hay, grain and vegetables. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $200 an acre. 


Coxsackie: A range of clay bluffs about 100 feet high extends 
along the river, and a range of hills of limestone formation 500 
feet high extends through the center of the town. The surface 
is level or undulating in the east and hilly and broken in the west. 
The principal streams are the Coxsackie and. Potuck creeks. The 
soil in the east is clay and sand; in the west it is a gravelly, shaly, 
and clayey loam. This is the principal wheat-growing section of 
the county. 

Products: Fruit, hay, grain, and- poultry products. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $200 an acre. 


Duruam: The surface is hilly and broken, the northeast cor- 
ner being occupied by the southern slopes of the Helderberg Moun- 
tains and the western border by the Catskills, The principal 
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streams are Catskill Creek and its tributaries. The soil is gen- 
erally shaly loam, with occasional sections of gravel. Durham 
leads in the number of sheep kept. 


Products: Dairy products, fruit, and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $100 an acre. 


GREENVILLE: The surface is hilly, the southern extremity of 
the Helderberg Mountains occupying the central and western parts 
of the town. Catskill Creek borders the southwest and receives 
the drainage of the town. The soil is chiefly a shaly loam of 
moderate fertility. 

Products: Fruit, hay, grain, and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $100. an acre. 


Hawcorr: The surface is mountainous and comprises a series 
of valleys in which rise the sources of the east branch of the 
Delaware. The soil is chiefly. a gravelly loam of medium quality 
and stony, but is well adapted to grazing. 

Products: Dairy products. 
Average values of farm Jand range from $15 to $50 an acre. 


Hunter: The surface is rocky and mountainous, not more 
than one-fourth being susceptible of cultivation. Several of the 
highest peaks of the Catskills, including Hunter Mountain 
(4,025 ft.), Plateau Mountain (3,855 ft.), Sugarloaf (3,782 ft.), 
and High Peak (3,660 ft.), lie within the limits of this town. 
Two narrow valleys extend through the mountains and cross each 
other nearly at right angles in the center of the town. The first 
of these is the valley of Schoharie Creek and its southerly con- 
tinuation, the Plattekill, and the second is the valley of the 
Kaaterskill and Stony Clove. The soil is generally a heavy 
clayey and shaly loam, very stony and not well adapted to agri- 
culture. Farm: products are largely used in providing for summer 
guests. 

Average values of farm land range from $10 to $25 an acre. 


Jewett: The surface is largely occupied by high and rocky 
spurs extending from the Catskills. Several peaks rise to a height 
of 3,500 feet, West Kill Mountain being 3,925 feet high. Schoharie 
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Creek and its tributary, East Kill, are the principal streams. The 
soil is a heavy reddish gravelly loam of medium quality, often 
stony and rocky, artd largely underlaid by tough hardpan. The 
elevation of farmland in this town varies from 1,800 to 2.000 feet. 


Products: Dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $50 an acre. 


Lextneton: More than one-half of the surface is occupied by 
the lofty peaks and ridges of the Catskills. Schoharie Creek and 
its principal tributary West Kill are bordered by high ridges or 
mountains. Less than one-half the surface is susceptible of cul- 
tivation. The soil is a reddish shaly and gravelly loam, fertile in 
the valleys and of poorer quality on the hills. 


Products: Dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $75 an acre. 


New Barramore: The general surface is hilly and broken. 
A line of high rugged clay and slate bluffs rises from the river to 
a height of 100 to 200 feet, and a range of hills of limestone for- 
mation extends south through the center of the town. The west- 
ern portion is comparatively level. The streams are usually small, 
and many of them flow through narrow, rocky ravines. The soil 
is chiefly. a heavy clayey loam with occasional patches of sand and 
gravel. This town excels in the production of apples and pears. 

Products: Fruit, hay, grain, and poultry products. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $200 an acre. 


Prattsy1LLeE: The surface is principally occupied by broad 
mountain uplands bordered by steep rocky slopes. Schoharie 
Creek and Batavia Kill flow through wild and narrow mountain 
gorges. The soil is a heavy reddish gravelly and clayey loam, 
moderately fertile, and profitable only for grazing. 


Products: Dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $75 an acre. 


WiypHAm: The surface is very broken and hilly. A high 
range of mountains extends along the southern border, at the 
northern foot of which flows Batavia Kill in a deep rocky valley. 
The central and northern portions are occupied by mountain 
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spurs separated by narrow ravines. The soil is a heavy gravelly 
and clayey loam, of which disintegrated red shale forms a large 
part. 
Products: Dairy products, potatoes and poultry products. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $50 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 

The West Shore Division of the New York Central extends 
through the east side of the county, passing through Catskill. 

The Ulster and Delaware railroad runs from Kaaterskill south- 
west to Ulster County, connecting with the main line at Phoenicia. 
A short branch runs from Kaaterskill Junction to Hunter. 


Improved Highways 

An improved highway runs along the east side of the county 
through Coxsackie and Catskill to Kingston and Newburgh. 
Macadam roads also extend from Greenville to Coxsackie, and 
from South Durham to Catskill. From Tannersville an excellent 
road extends to Hunter, from which point two roads extend — 
one to Windham, and another to Lexington and Prattsville, and 
through Delaware County to Oneonta and Binghamton. A state 
road between East Windham and Windham has recently been 
completed. 

From Ashland an improved road leads west through Red Falls 
and connects with the Oneonta road. 

There are in the county 90 miles of completed improved high- 
ways, with 13 miles additional under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 

While New York City is the principal market for Greene 
County, considerable produce goes to Hudson and Catskill and a 
large amount is marketed locally as supplies for summer boarders. 
The northeastern section sends some products to Albany. 

Much of the milk produced is sold 2s market milk, a large por- 
tion being sent by direct shipment into Albany and neighboring 
cities. A large amount of cream is sold, and considerable butter 
is manufactured. 


ULSTER 


State or county highways Com pleted - «= <= 2 = ene 


State or county highways under ConstrucTion -« . cesessessceases 
Town or county improved roads-----«.. cae e cw 
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The agricultural organizations in the county are as follows: 
Athens Farmers’ Cooperative Association. 

Capital District Farm Loan Association, 

Catskill Mountain Cooperative Association, Inc. 

Delaware County National Farm Loan Association. 

Farmers’ Creamery Company of East Durham. 

Granges: Pomona and six subordinate granges. 

Greene County Agricultural Society. 

Greene County Dairymen’s League. 

Greene County Farm Bureau Association. 

Greene County Sheep Breeders’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Patrons of Industry: ‘three associations. 

Ulster National Farm Loan Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located as follows: 


Athens, Cairo, Catskill, Coxsackie, Greenville, Hunter, Tanners- 
ville, and Windham. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U S Census of 1910) 


WOMGEMIOLATINS . ..... . 5 cee Woes <n ob av aks owen ee 309, 124 acres 
Memper: of farms. «2 5. see oe oa cc aale a send eles obo 2, 654 
Per cent of farm land improved...............-...--.:. 57.7 


c/o ee Se eee ee eas Se eier +9 1,385, 859 gal. 
LETT fees ooo. 5 ORES eye See papsoe ain pape 6, 676 gal. 
ppertee tat sold... .. «weer ok rhe ms 4 1, 662, 050 Ibs. 
eer produced. . . «seems esis oe wad ae eererse 5 316,060 lbs. 
Pees produced. .. ...... seme See ace cts 5 opal ct 4,125 Ibs. 
ers DTOCUCEM .. <<ar--2 oe th ee eee 865, 395 doz. 


fae produced .... ... ....ceeeeee Ge es ca sel tee ee Sg 5, 656 fleeces 


vumber 

Ye ene ee oa aay ii BO Ror amen ioe 6, 174 
LS Ie os CRS SR treats Bae Bde teeth Adee seageer ns 24, 571 
SSRIERTSRTET. .. - = 5 «= nich afd te CEE, <1 Ss Rta oes, 5 picptore eee 9, 708 
Sy PL OL! > RE eee, poet A 9 a pe at a 8,245 
OWE Y Joie <>: - - + <n cit a chore lela Stare Peete relate 8 Tes See 124, 075 

BEES 
maraiper of colonies. siemerees . sates. «ois Bae 5 eee A kasd: 2, 244 
SELECTED CROPS 

Cereals: Acres Bushels 
“Le be, oh nn 6, 727 189, 104 


NEES: il)5 co 0:0 ore eee eer es Bice es os 8,758 207, 583 
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Acres 
Wieat * ... cates Mteetnen ere Paar tke © asics catenin 235 
Barley ..< << setae emeictat Bre ares sic c wale piolerategs 91 
Buclsywhieati ccc wererrereasete cles Wis area se vs, vy ain eve: pieces 5, 068 
RYO) Eis .<'s: s Conan aIetntere Cats is ice sais » vies o gunners 4,048 
Acres 
Higy Ge TOPARB ye cen mas sess 6.6 <= = 06.0: 0'se 55 me 72,556 
Special Crops: 
POERLOCS | eck eee ates Lice ks | sc aise eee 1, 948 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. 1,452... 
Pry BAINIG eR Pi aise cee caver ewan 18 
Dy SCRE os cae ES ki bodies os 6 ww ws aces 4 
Fruits: 
Apples) puacmera eS. eI 274, 123 trees 
Peaches and nectarines ............... 22, 624 trees 
(PCR A. atte gee te 6 susie) d «6 oles. t 122, 882 trees 
SPE. SU Gee Beas oy aio sees = wea 19, 242 trees 
MON GUTIBR | peeeneNS ceie a 4 basal. wets 9, 927 trees 
TEC ES reer ote s. wie: cus covavones exey si 652 trees 
Or a ee 13, 139 vines 
Sve IMAM ARE) oS oS oy 1 yd Sane 85 acres 


Farms for which reports were received 


LIVE STOCK 


AND POULTRY 


Pi bie a 016 6.6 @elin s Ole 6is igo 6).U wie 685d @ ud. 80 


COTS Se ie ee NED Te ere rice 0 starevee eis ae eh 


SNES Pie swift eee eee inet ris ielete s osa's ais fel oi scales 


Swine 
Poultry 


Number of colonies 


= 5 © 010 68 & Oe wie wae wiele B kle @ S'd.6 © © a 666s 006 9.615, 65 '¢ © 


SELECTED CROPS 


Cereals: ae 
MFOTING wae oasis ase eas Pin oe samen 4, 884 
Ope Tet io) iso 6 een Sie Sy ow tale aio eos 7, 849 
BTS. so 5 eure Vise SMES 8 nyee. ohne» 119 
BSTC RCRD ©. Sic arate PNR a IS 6 0) 0s. Sua regs 4, 280 
Wheat (wittter)) Schr ceeaes so. +s ot 754 
WAS, (SPV) hore eee ns mas 2) 206% 68 
EY Oia, 5 n'a repe ays sass aig Stee 2 a6 3 ar « Se 2, 979 


PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


92, 452 
58, 468 


Yield 
62,748 tons 


160, 133 bu. 
360 bu. 
57 bu. 


630,061 bu. 
2,854 bu. 
75,902 bu. 
9,018 bu. 
%, 962} bu. 
360 bu. 
116, 328 lbs. 
131, 739 qts. 


Number 

2,185 2, 187 

4, 288 4, 316 

20, 588 19, 731 

7,320 5, 406 

5, 759 4, 669 

182, 924; 124, 159 

2,054 2, 602 
1918 

Acres Bushels 

5, 806 118, 091 

7,180 180, 984 

141 1, 353 

5, 200 69,972 

810 12, 266 

92 977 

2,515 43, 833 


GREENE CouNTY 


1918 
Hay and Forage: Dac Vea Mee 
SS ee 614 467 
Srner: hay orc. ........ eoemeeae 49, 523 49, 820 
orn (engilags) ........ 000K 1,539 1,127 
MGT (LOGON). 5s ....0.cc: cee Scene ces 709 
Special Crops: 
HSIGLGSUCANS’ ... . . ..«cauleres eet 349 504 
SNOGHO.......... i peveemeeme 170 108 
IPOEREOGR 2... cues « ose 1,453 1, 876 
Roots raised for stock food...... ........ 128 
Canning factory crops.......... 16 4 
Other vegetables and garden 
COPA? ), ocr. 5.0 00 a ae ena 587 641 
Fruits 
Apples’ .....% oye tee 6, 947 8, 237 
Reaches, ...% ..c.s e- eeeeeee aeee 342 590 
Pears i.....)... 0 eae 1, 794 1, 808 
Plums .....).S. Pe eee 93 77 
@herries «..... 3. cee 119 199 
Nines’... . . 5. AOE ie, Lielaies sees 6 
Vineyard ... ...\c¢etiemeabeerriaet 24 18 
Small fruits ......descemeeeeee 219 200 


Corn 


Oats 


Buckwheat 


Rye 


Potatoes 


Wheat 


Beans 


Acres H 
4 
50,287 ff 
a 
Hy 
11,135 14 
Ba 
HH 
7,642 1 
on 
ea 
ASD ye 
an 
4 
5,200 HH 
seal 
aa 
2,515 - 
ae 
rH 
1,876 4 
ae 
rH 
902 1H 
504 
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Yield 

1,091 tons 
50,462 tons 
9,131 tons 


2. oon 
342 tons 
120, 681 bu. 


*¢.= 510 ae. = 


394, 283 bu. 
5,038 bu. 
52,937 bu. 
28,845 lbs. 
75,027 lbs. 
12 bu. 

18, 380 Ibs. 


© ©) @ sjie\e:c. sie 


HAMILTON COUNTY 


This county lies in the great wilderness region in the north- 
eastern part of the state. It has an area of 1,088,000 acres; its 
extent from north to south is approximately 60 miics, and from 
east to west 30 miles. The various townships are populated as 
follows: 


POPULATION BY TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Pg: | ieee Siege 319 ‘Lone’ tmke 7. oes ot eee 1,058 
Benson <).:':\. 5) Joppa 166 _Morehouke <<. ..c..e eee 133 
HARE 32... bs sae ee 250° “Welle ..8- ice nts 842 
indian ake. ...< 232.2206 1,086 ——— 
inleyee oo. eee 219 Total". - -. =. oe 4,491 
Take Pleasant * ......... 429 —S— 


ig Lake Pleasant, in the town of Lake Pleasant, is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Hamilton County was formed from Montgomery, February 12, 
1816, and named in honor of Alexander Hamilton. The region 
occupied by the Ausable Mountains, which extends also into St. 
Lawrence and Herkimer counties, was known by the natives as 
the ‘dismal wilderness.” 

Most of the territory in the county is included in the Totten 
and Crossfield purchase of 1773. Grants within the limits of 
the county were made in colonial times to Sir Jeffrey Amherst, 
Henry Balfour, and Thomas -Palmer. Arthursboro in More- 
house was granted to Arthur Noble. The first settlement was 
made at about 1790. 

In the early days of the county, Andrew K. Morehouse 
purchased large tracts of Adirondack forest land, among which 
were the tracts at Arietta and Morehouse. In 1832 he began to 
dispose of his holdings to settlers, and this part of the county 
became important as an agricultural section. At Piseco, in the 
town of Arietta, where a tract was laid out in village lots, a 
grist mill was erected. Previous to this time the settlers had 
been obliged to spend several days in taking their grains to the 
mills at Amsterdam or Schenectady, and even at certain times to 
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In the early sixties, one Gerritt Smith owned a large tract of 
land in what is now known as township No. 3 of Totten and 
Crossfield’s purchase, where he attempted the colonization of the 
negro. He granted forty-acre tracts of land to be cleared into 
farms. Owing to the cold climate, however, the venture was not 
successful, and the land eventually reverted to the state for non- 
payment of taxes. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

Although Hamilton is not generally well adapted to agriculture, 
the early settlers, particularly of Arietta and Morehouse, raised 
good crops of wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, and hay. <A 
large part of the county is adapted to grazing, and both sheep 
raising and dairying are of importance. Lumbering is a promi- 
nent occupation in the northern section. This section is much 
frequented during the summer vacation, as it furnishes excellent 
opportunities for hunting and fishing. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 


The meterological station of Hamilton County is located at 
Indian Lake, the elevation being 1,705 feet above sea level. The 
present observer is Lester Savarie. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are June 11 and September 4, respectively, giving a 
growing season of 84 days. 

The following table summarizes records covering the period 
1899 to 1918: 
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RECORDS OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT INDIAN LAKE 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- ————————_|| Average |_| average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees} Year |Degrees| Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 

January...... 16.3 62 | 1906 | —40 | 1904 2.95 | 1.10 | 1915*) 22.0 
February..... 14.8 62 | 1906 | —42 | 1908 2.83 | 2.24 | 1900 15.9 
WERTOR c2 th cc 26.2 81 | 1905 | —27 | 1912 2.91 2.65 | 1900 15.6 
ANTON. Acca cs 39.2 86 | 1915 | —6 | 1911 2.71 2.20 | 1913* 4.8 
VEL. Saar 52.2 95 | 1911 12 | 1903 3.52 | 2.05 | 1916* ae 
June? {25744 59.5 98 | 1907 21 | 1906 3/88.) 12.138. |PUSCR ES... 
FFL Kip Gen ee 65.2 103 | 1911 28 | 1912 3.09 | 2:84 | TOOBRe ree 
August ...2.... - 62.4 100 | 1916 20 | 1909 3.47 2:15" 1904 eee 
September... .} 56.1 91 | 1913* 19 | 1904 3.83 2/00) | 2108s) heen 
October....... 45.6 87 | 1905 9 | 1903 3.93 | 2.87 | 1904 0.4 
November... .}| 32.0 70 | 1901 | —16 |} 1914 3.21 2.25 | 1913 i Rie 
December..... 20.0 65 | 1905 | —41 | 1917 3.19 | 1.50 | 1908* 19.9 
Wearlt .24 4c 40.6 103 | 1911 | —42 | 1908 || 40.02 | 2.87 | 1904 89.7 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface is a rocky, mountainous, and hilly upland, about 
25 per cent of that in the northern part still being covered with 
the original forests. The mountains are divided into several 
ranges. Within the valleys separating these ranges lie several 
remarkable chains of lakes, many of them connected by streams 
affording boat navigation. These lakes are generally long and 
narrow, and are bordered by steep banks and high mountain 
peaks. Although flowing in different directions, separated by 
high mountains and extending over an area of more than sixty 
miles, they have a nearly uniform elevation. 

This whole region is underlaid by crystalline rocks, principally 
gneiss. Calciferous sandstone and ‘Trenton limestone are found 
on the Sacandaga River; white limestone is found in several 
localities. Peat is abundant in the meadows extending along the 
valleys. JIvon ore and graphite are also found. The soil is a 
light sandy loam, and, except in the valleys, is not susceptible 
of profitable cultivation. But little agriculture is carried on 
in the county. 


NIVINQAOW DVIG NOU AMW]T NIVINAOW aNTG —'TS ‘og 
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DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 

Artetta: Its surface is much broken, and it contains a great 
number of wild, picturesque lakes, Piseco being the largest, 
five miles in length. The principal streams are branches of the 
Sacandaga and Moose rivers, and West Canada Creek. A con- 
siderable amount of lumbering is carried on. 

Benson: The surface is rough and mountainous. The prin- 
cipal streams are the South Branch and other branches of the 
Sacandaga River. 


Hore: The surface is broken and mountainous. The Sacan- 
daga River is the principal stream, the principal tributary of 
which is East Stony Creek. Between these two streams lies the 
main range of mountains. 


Iypran Laxe: The surface is broken and mountainous. The 
principal streams are Cedar and Indian rivers, both branches 
of the Hudson. Indian Lake, which lies at a height of 1,650 
feet, extends about eight miles into the southern part of the 
town. Several smaller lakes, including Blue Mountain Lake, 
occupy portions of the valleys in various parts. There are a 
number of high peaks, among them being Snowy Mountain 
(3,900 ft.), Panther Mountain (3,865 ft.), and Blue Mountain 
(3,759 ft.). 

Lone Laxe: The surface is very broken and numerous lakes 
are scattered through its forests) Among these are Long, Round, 
Little Tupper, and Raquette lakes. The latter with its ninety- 
nine miles of shore line and the forest-covered slopes bordering it, 
is especially beautiful. Round Lake, thirteen miles in length, is 
a well-known summer resort. The longest bridge in the county 
crosses this lake. : 

Intet: The surface is broken and mountainous. The prin- 
cipal streams are the north branch of West Canada Creek and 
the south branch of the Moose River. In the northern part 
lie some of the lakes belonging to the Fulton Chain, widely known 
as summer resorts. 

Lake Pureasant:- The surface is broken and mountainous, 
much of it still being a wilderness. Several lakes extend through 
the valleys, including Sacandaga Lake and Lake Pleasant. 
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The principal streams in the south are the north and west 
branches of the Sacandaga River. In the north are the Raquette 
and its tributaries. Graphite and quicklime are obtained. 


Morenovuse: The surface is hilly and mountainous, with 
numerous lakes extending through the valleys. The Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh and Eighth lakes of the Fulton Chain in the northern 
part discharge their waters into Moose River. Several other 
lakes are drained into West Canada Creek. 


Wetis: The surface is intersected by mountain ranges 
separated by deep, narrow valleys. The highest peaks are 3,000 
to 3,300 feet high, and are covered by masses of naked rock. 
Large deposits of iron ore are found, also traces of silver and 
gold. The three branches of the Sacandaga unite in the southern 
part, forming a large stream. The soil is light and sandy. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 
The Adirondack division of the New York Central crosses 
the northwestern part of the county, leading southwest to Her- 
kimer, where it connects with the main line, and running north- 
east to all points north and east. 
A branch known as the Raquette Lake Railway enters the west 
side of the county and extends to Raquette Lake. 


Improved Highways 

There are three sections of completed state and county high- 
ways in the southern part of the county; one in the southwest 
passes through Morehouseville; a second in the south central part 
extends from Piseco northeast to Speculator; a third in the south- 
east extends north from Hope Valley through Hope and Wells. 
In the northern part an improved highway extends east from 
Grove into Essex County. 

Improved state and county highways in the county total 50 
miles; 14 miles additional are under construction. 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located as follows: 
Indian Lake, Long Lake, and Wells. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U.S. Census of 1910) 


Pe LATS . . cg hte. . os occ Siete meee see's 56,487 acres 
ner OF TarMs .s.gheeeR Se nies) Geet as Se ek ete os 470 
ierrcent, of farm landgimiprovedc... 2... 050s tse tet si 33.5 


NUD Bold | Sos. 5): 2.5 ee oa iis lola ails Sysh ete ip gen lae a ti 22, 426 gal. 
Cream sold) 2. .2. see acs cists sre se eyes ae aes 60 gal. 
Huwer fat sold. 2). Sveeeeeeniee ie tee ae som an 5 5s) = 32, 669 Ibs. 
Batter produced | 2 nec ns pce ss cece eeee ee 77,413 Ibs. 
Boos produced... eas = 2 Sig se egies Sadia 63, 328 doz. 
Wool produced. ~ . appeeeter ie « .-cls clslayone chats «3peus,: 1,479 fleeces 


LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 


Number 

ERGISES © 55. o's «dic cite kee PMC eve cs ire Pate to icirabe teas tots rollsveveraPave rele 816 
13 CRIP cs = oo > SS Ce Osteen et ree 1,994 
BIBER P rscrrs"t's = © «icone rete orc) 2s lela) cue Srete seks loksyavaketevens 2,515 
BERTI sc 5 oa a 0 3 5 eS aie eo Bienes er wenden tiate er ouarsraeieye 377 
01g QPP Sc ON BE oo 5a BOE Bolo Oe OD OGemr race 9, 884 

BEES 
Wumber of colonies gamete: Tite Saleh. oe oo ce wine sce ds 248 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres Bushels 
OEM © as. oo nig oes aces So Seles eee gs ee 102 3, 186 
OATS. os aha score coe eI cle os oola g oeialal wie. Seite 403 8, 396 
Barley. —.cictescis oa ate Eee eins os slain were sacle 1 . 40 
Buckwheat 2. ::seeeeeeeeen es ks aro nsadeweawe nc 144 2,329 
BENG. «+ wie wih sai OE w oc's Go = dot eee 2 oes 2 35 
Acres Tons 
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Special Crops: Reres Yield 
Patatoent jc a eee ee tei ete! x ib ttre rte 418 46, 324 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. LOL +s... 5 sts ee 
SUEY RUD HOC sy nis css ose c an cnigeun 1 31 bu. 
Ds se eee a 4 78 bu. 

Fruits: 

PANE ee ae so) s(n" 's's's ‘a’ Gels 4,793 trees 6, 451 bu. 
Jee 8 51 trees 12 bu. 
ire ee ee eee a es sos = ws e's 's oo 1 vine 25 Ibs. 
mE eae ans se se ee ee ais 3 acres 2,072 qts. 


PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 


(Census of 1917) Number 
Farms for which reports were received............----eeeeeeee 410 


LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 


ieMyeccye ihe SS PS Seer Cars Are Sy 604 

Cattle Gee oer eee es oc. BAC ATU OS -ROUTR ERE cose 2, 028 

Re tT aes lew vee eww wee ac onic > s wtyate vin ee ee ee 2, 252 

ER Mee ee oe ow sw wines iodine e CRORE EEE Ee 748 

Ey aE BS conn 6:6 9 ovr o> cles eed) 08 be OR 8, 660 
BEES 

INGRTICE LOTITO tac ets oe o's oe cia Oe ese oe omde aaa ees ames 136 


SELECTED CROPS 


Cereals: Acres 
CONES coi te ee ee cs is Sais siege We he Sra stene eee 149 
Oats £5 See a), SRUIOER sane Grails ate oe 561 
SRE in I oe ae eae so es ok ys oes ee ea 1 
RIGRAVUIEELG Ee Oe on PARES asa dss 33.38 dnd. d DS ee 86 
ou) Se ee, ee errr pre ee eye 8 


Hay and Forage: 
SOR ao rc rv abs os 4 oi + on dane en ale Oe ere eee 6, 835 
are Fees oo SoS toss bones pebines ceae mage mano 39 
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Special crops: 
REUGACL SEIS 5; 3.x) EERE palates (an (oo ainielele cies svkie yale oeld.s' 0, 4:6 


RSC QA. ok Rs ae 
i2ay ie: SARC - ~ 


Fruits: 
SNS... 2. 5 ES «isis deine SE abit iedtn Dds cvobie d 
RENO . .. . . 5 5 MRSS) oo ay a "aries Sus is Sige Sicyalelesehalale ea ers 
\) On Gy ct eRe. OGIO oe, Sracucs amin. fos 
SHIRES ETUItS ~ . . poor Colt ec cycisicls ce REM Rho eens Be 


HERKIMER COUNTY 


This county lies in the east central part of the state and extends 
south from the southern border of St. Lawrence County through 
the valley of the Mohawk River. Its area is about 933,760 acres. 
It extends approximately 20 miles from east to west and 85 
miles from north to south. 


The population is distributed as follows: 


POPULATION BY CITIES AND TOWNS 
(Census of 1915) 


Little Falls (city)...... 13,022 OhiotS eee. eee ee 496 
Colombia won ashen er 1,090... Russia eo eee. cece ee eee 1,747 
Dann be (acters titer ee. 1,050- Salisbury 2525... s-eee 1,643 
Wairhell viper cee eae « 1,334 Schuyler, ...2-.. eee 1,130 
HrankiGrijeepe see tees 5,962 Stark oo... + eee 906 
German Flats .......... 12,809 Warren =... 0.) ee eee 1,288 
Herkimer*et.0e os ccs 11,027 ‘Webbr t2ahcec2 7 eee 1,274 
hitehBelds vw. cece ie ss > 336 -“Wilmurtisee ee cee ete eee 227 
Little; Mallseeerre cass, 627 Winfield 32225442 1,435 
Manheime steer ere nc 3,885 —————e 
Newport... 22eecnin-<b ote Led Totals: ick keep 64,109 
Norway °c pe wees seh a> 597 = 


* Herkimer, in the town of Herkimer, is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Herkimer County was formed from Montgomery in 1791 and 
named in honor of General Nicholas Herkimer, a veteran of 
the French and Indian War and the hero of the battle of 
Oriskany. The Herkimer homestead, which is being preserved 
by the state, is a fine colonial mansion overlooking the Mohawk 
River in the town of Danube. 

As England was anxious to strengthen her colony of New 
York and as Governor Burnet was kindly disposed to the Pala- 
tines, who were eager to escape the wars and hardships in 
Germany, the governor obtained a patent for these people. When 
they settled in the territory now comprised in Herkimer County 
(1722), they found the land occupied by the Mohawk Indians. 
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TLe northern portion and small tracts in other sections remained 
in the possession of the state government until conveyed to 
Macomb and others. 

After about thirty-five years of prosperous peace the French and 
Indian War broke out, during which the Palatine settlements on 
the north side of the Mohawk near the present village of 
Herkimer were twice attacked and destroyed. At the opening 
of the Revolution the colonists held a council with chiefs of the 
Six Nations at German Flats, and secured from them a promise 
that the Indians would remain neutral. However, through the 
influence of the Johnsons and other prominent tories, the Iroquois, 
with the exception of the Oneidas and Tuscaroras, violated their 
pledge and adhered to the English cause throughout the war. 

During that time the county was repeatedly invaded. ‘General 
Arnold came as far as German Flats in the summer of 1777 on 
his way to relieve Fort Schuyler; and from this place was sent 
the tory that spread the alarm among the savages of St. Leger 
and caused the abandonment of the siege. The following year 
General Brant with his body of tories and Indians invaded this 
section, burned the buildings, and killed the live stock or drove 
them away. 

Settlements spread rapidly after the close of the war, and 
within fifteen years more than 10,000 persons from New England 
and the eastern counties of the state located in the central and 
southern portions of the county. Improvements in transportation 
_were soon brought about through the Mohawk River and valley, 
which formed the natural route to the west. At Litile Falls the 
portage was obviated by a canal with five locks and a length of 
4,752 feet cut for more than half its length through the solid rock. 
This work was completed in 1795. With the development of the 
valley, as well as of the rich territory of the West, the necessity of 
better and more rapid means of transportation for freight and 
passengers became paramount and the construction of the Erie 
Canal eventually followed (1825). Within the next ten years 
a number of railroads were built in this section, all of which were 
consolidated into the New York Central in 1853. 

Although these transportation facilities were of great value to 
the state and country at large, it cannot be said that the Mohawk 
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valley shared in the benefit for a number of years. The opening 
to eastern markets of the fertile western lands worked seriously 
to the disadvantage of Herkimer and adjoining counties, until 
the later wonderful growth of the dairy industry. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 


Herkimer County was the first to make cheese dairying a 
specialty, cheese being made in the county in a small way as 
early as 1800. In 1812-16 the largest herds, which numbered 
about forty cows each, were regarded as of extraordinary size. 
At this time dairy appliances were yet very crude. Later inven- 
tions and improvements, however, encouraged the industry and 
between 1850 and 1860 dairying began to assume great propor- 
tions. To David H. Burrell of Little Falls belongs the credit 
of having developed the machinery that is now the standard for 
American and Canadian cheese factories. 

The state of Wisconsin has become able to produce cheese much 
more cheaply than it can be made in Herkimer County. For 
this reason, as well as because of the increased demands of 
New York City and the improvement in transportation facilities, 
much of the milk has within the last twenty years been sent to 
New York. In summer the surplus milk is manufactured into 
cheese or into condensed milk and butter. 

Herkimer County is noted for its pastures of blue grass and 
white clover, on which its milk production largely depends. A 
great part of the county is well adapted for the growth of alfalfa. 
Considerable quantities of potatoes are grown for market. Oats 
and corn are important crops. 

There are several important manufacturing interests, among 
which, besides the dairy machinery already mentioned, are the 
following: 

Large tanneries are in operation at Little Falls, Middleville, 
and West Winfield. A large felt industry is located at Dolgeville, 
with smaller plants at Middleville and Little Falls. Extensive 
knitting mills operate at Little Falls, Herkimer, Mohawk, and 
Newport. Farm implements and road machinery are manu- 
factured at Frankfort. Immense plants of the Savage Arms 
and Remington Arms plants are located in Frankfort township 
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near Utica and in Ilion. Junket, rennet, and similar products 
are manufactured at Little Falls. Remington typewriters are 
manufactured at Ilion. Herkimer produces one-third of all the 
desks produced in the United States. Extensive paper and 
excelsior manufacturing and lumbering operations are conducted 
in the county. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

Climatological records for Herkimer County are taken from 
the Salisbury station, at an elevation of 1,300 feet above sea level. 
The present observer is Frank Barragan. 

Average dates of the last killing frost in spring and _ the 
first in fall are May 22 and September 20, respectively, giving a 
growing season of 120 days. 

The following table summarizes records from January, 1897, 
to December, 1918, inclusive: 


REcoRD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT SALISBURY 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
«| Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- |—————_|— Average | | average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees} Year |Degrees| Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 

January...... 17.8 62 | 1906 | —36 | 1904 3.33 1.51 | 1910 21.6 
February..... | 16.1 56 | 1903 | —33 | 1914*|| 3.03 1.78 | 1910 19.4 
March........ 27.4 75 | 1903 | —16 | 1916 3.60 2.75 | 1913 Way 
JCF EG eee 41.0 86 | 1903 3 | 1897 3.24 1.78 | 1914 3.4 
Mit. oss oss 53.4 92 | 1911 17 | 1903 4.42 1.96 | 1906 0.5 
MINE. 2 a2 oe 61.2 92 | 1901 26 | 1913 5.05 255 |) 19038 ye eee 
Suly>.2.02.--== | Gio 94 | 1911 36 | 1913*|| 4.76 289 | 1GUSE a are: 
ATIRUBEs;3).o 027 65.2 95 | 1913 34 | 1915*|| 4.71 4°60) || 1808) | aes. 
September... .| 58.3 94 | 1898 22 19137 | 4st LOM OSs lh eee 
October...... 47.9 87 | 1905 15 | 1916 4.45 2.75 | 1903 3 
November... .| 34.0 70 | 1909 | —6} 1904 3.29 2.72 | 1913 10.9 
December..... 21.0 64 | 1908 | —35 | 1917 3.86 3.65 | 1905 19.6 
Veass. diya. 42.6 95 | 1913 | —36 | 1904 || 47.98 4.60 | 1908 93.4 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The surface of Herkimer County is a hilly upland with a 
series of ridges extending generally north and south. The 
Mohawk River flows easterly across the southern end of the 
county. Tthe valley is ‘broad through the west side of the 
county to a point near Little Falls, where the stream breaks 
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through a mountain ridge, the naked rocks rising on either side 
to a height of 500 to 600 feet. From this point to the eastern 
boundary of the county the river flows through a valley bordered 
by steep, high hills. East Canada Creek, which flows into the 
Mohawk, forms part of the eastern boundary. West Canada 
Creek flows from Hamilton County across Herkimer and forms 
part of the boundary between Herkimer and Oneida counties. 
Moose, Black, and Beaver rivers, which flow northward to 
Lake Ontario, have their sources in the northern part of the 
county; and, while numerous lakes and ponds are found, many 
of them are in a region that has been left largely in its primitive 
state. 

That portion of the territory lying north of a line extending 
east from Hinckley is covered with primary rocks — granite, 
gneiss, feldspar, and hornblende. The same formation outcrops 
at Little Falls. Limestone, slate, and shales also appear. Iron 
appears in considerable quantities in the northern part of the 
county, and gold and platinum are mined near Dolgeville. 

The soil is diversified ; it includes sand and clay loams, alluvial 
soil in the Mohawk valley, and in some places deep deposits of 
drift. In the southern tier of townships Ontario types of soil 
predominate, which are rich in lime. Much of the rest of the 
agricultural portion of the county is a rich, dark soil derived from 
Mohawk shale mixed with lime. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 


Cotumsia: The surface is rolling and moderately hilly, with 
an average elevation of 1,400 to 1,600 feet above sea level. The 
streams are small brooks, a portion of them flowing north to the 
Mohawk and the remainder flowing south to the Unadilla. The 
soil is a strong gravel and silt, generally fertile and rich in hme. 
Potato growing and dairying are the chief industries. 


Products: Potatoes, alfalfa, oats, corn, and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100. 


Danuse: The surface is hilly in the center, rising 400 to 800 
feet above the Mohawk. It is broken by ravines on each side 
of the valley. Fine flats extend along the Mohawk on the 
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northern border of the town. Nowadaga Creek is the principal 
stream. The soil in the northern part is a rich Mohawk loam; 
loam is also found in the south. It is well adapted to grazing 
and to the production of corn and hay. 


Products: Alfalfa, oats, corn, and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Farrrietp: The surface is a hilly upland, the center rising 
into a ridge nearly 1,000 feet above West Canada Creek and 
1,500 feet above tide. It is well watered by small streams. The 
soil in the uplands is mostly a very rich clay; in the valleys it is 
gravel. Fairfield is far-famed for its wonderful blue grass 
pastures. 

Products: Alfalfa, oats, corn and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Franxkrort: The surface is a broad intervale rising into hills 
of moderate elevation on the southwestern border, the highest 
points being about 800 feet above the river. The streams are 
small brooks and creeks. The soil on the uplands is a clayey and 
skaty loam. On the flats it is an alluvial loam. 

Limestone exists in the southwestern part, from which excellent 
lime is made. 


Products: Oats, corn, hay and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


GerMan Friars: A broad fertile intervale lies along the river, 
from which the surface rises gradually to a height of 300 to 400 
feet and stretches away in a hilly upland. Fulmer Creek divides 
this upland into two nearly equal parts. The other streams are 
small brooks. The soil is a clayey and slate loam on the hills 
and gravel and alluvium in the valleys. 

Products: Oats, corn, hay and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Herxmmer: From a wide intervale along the river, the sur- 
face gradually rises to the northern line of the town. West 
Canada Creek flows south through the town near the center, 
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dividing the uplands into two distinct ridges. The soil on the 
hills is a gravelly loam and in the valleys a deep, fertile alluvium. 
Products: Alfalfa, oats, corn and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Litrte Faris: The surface is a broken upland divided by 
the deep, narrow gorge of the Mohawk River. The Mohawk flows 
northeast through the town in a series of cascades and rapids. 
The soil is a rich loam, well watered, and of excellent agricultural 
quality. 

Products: Oats, corn, hay and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Lircurietp: The surface is elevated and moderately hilly, 
the average elevation being about 500 feet above the river. West 
Dry Hill and East Dry Hill are connected with elevated lands 
forming a watershed — the streams on the north side flowing to 
the Mohawk and those on the south side to the Susquehanna. The 
soil is rich in lime, of gravelly loam composition, and well adapted 
to alfalfa growing. 

Products: Alfalfa, oats, corn and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Manuem: The surface rises gradually from the rich alluvial 
intervales along the Mohawk to a natural barrier, where it attains 
an elevation of 500 feet above the river. The principal streams 
flowing through the town are Crum and Gillett creeks; Hast Can- 
ada Creek flows along the east border of the town, furnishing 
excellent water power. The soil is a rich clay, well supplied with 
lime, forming a strong grass soil. | 

Products: Alfalfa, oats, corn, hay and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Newport: The surface is broken by ridges of highlands rising 
400 to 500 feet each side of the narrow intervale of West Canada 
Creek. White Creek flows south through the eastern part. The soil 
is a clayey loam with some gravel in the valleys, The intervales 
support excellent fields of alfalfa and corn, while hay of a fine 
quality is produced on the hills. 

Products: Alfalfa, oats, corn and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 
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Norway: The surface is elevated and rolling. It is well 
drained by the tributaries of West Canada Creek. The soil is 
sand in the northwest and rich loam in the south and east. It is 
admirably adapted to grazing. The first community cheese fac- 
tory in America was located on Dairy Hill, in this town, and was 
operated by Colonel Jared Thayer. 

Products: Oats, corn, hay and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Outo: The surface is moderately hilly, with an elevation of 
1,200 to 1,500 feet above sea level. A range of high, steep hills 
extends through the northern part. It is drained by West Canada 
and Black creeks. There are several small lakes in the town. In 
the western and southern portions the soil is loam and gravel and 
suitable for tillage, while in the remaining portions it is light 
and sandy. Large dairies are kept in the valley of the Black 
Creek. 

Products: Potatoes, oats, corn, hay and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $50 an acre. 


Russra: The surface is rolling and moderately hilly, and 
descends quite abruptly in the west to the valley of West Canada 
Creek. The hills reach a height of 1,300 to 1,500 feet above sea 
level. Black Creek flows across the northern part and Cold Brook 
flows across the southwestern part, affording excellent water 
power. The soil is sandy loam and clay. The Hinckley Reser- 
voir, a water storage for the Barge Canal, is located in this town. 
One of the prominent herds of pure-bred Holstein-Friesian cattle 
in America, that of W. D. Robens, is located near Cold Brook. 

Products: Alfalfa, potatoes, oats, corn and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


SaLispury: The surface is a broken and mountainous upland 
in the north; in the southern part it is hilly and well adapted to 
general farming. The principal streams are the East Canada 
Creek and Spruce Creek. The soil is a clay and sandy loam. 
In this town there are zinc and iron mines, as well as a small 
gold mine employing seven or eight men. 

Products: Potatoes, oats, corn, hay and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $50 an acre. 
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Sconvyrer: The southern half is a rich clayey and gravelly 
loam flat, adapted to alfalfa, corn, grains, and hay. The surface 
of the northern part is hilly. The Hasenclever Mountains, which 
extend through the center, attain an elevation of 1,000 to 1,200 
feet above tide. The streams are small and flow into the Mohawk, 
along which extends a wide, fertile intervale. On the hills the 
soil is slate and gravel and adapted to potato growing and grazing. 


Products: Alfalfa, oats, corn and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Stark: The surface is hilly and broken, with a mean eleva- 
tion of from 1,000 to 1,500 feet. The principal streams are the 
Otsquago and Ohisa. The northern part of the town is a slaty 
loam well adapted to grazing. The south and east portions are 
strong agricultural soils rich in lime and well adapted to alfalfa 
growing and hay. The soil is generally a clayey and gravelly loam 
in the valleys and gravelly loam on the hills. 


Products: Oats, corn, hay and dairy products. 
Avcrage values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Warren: The surface is hilly, the highest point being 1,400 
to 1,600 feet above sea level. The principal stream is Ocquionis 
Creek, which is bordered by hills covered with rich gravelly loam. 
The soil is a sandy and clayey loam, nearly all highly cultivated 
and well adapted to alfalfa growing. Dairying is the chief 
industry. 

Products: Oats, potatoes, corn, hay and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Wess: The surface is rocky and mountainous. The principal 
streams are Beaver River and the north branch of Moose River. 
There are several lakes in the town, including part of the Fulton 
Chain. The soil is a sandy loam. The greater part is unfit for 
cultivation, and only in the valleys may pasturage be carried on 
profitably. . This is not an agricultural town. 


Wirtmurt: The surface is rocky and mountainous. A number 
of lakes are included within the limits of the town. The south 
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branch of Moose River flows across the northern part and Black 
River rises in the eastern part and flows west across the town. 
West Canada Creek crosses the southeastern part. The soil is a 
sandy loam. Being largely forest covered, Wilmurt is not an 
agricultural town. 


Average values of farm land range from $10 to $50 an acre. 


Wiyrietp: The surface is moderately hilly and is drained 
by the east branch of the Unadilla River, the general elevation 
being about 1,200 to 1,400 feet above sea level. A range of 
hills in the southeast rises about 400 feet higher. The soil is of 
a rich gravelly type, well supplied with lime and admirably 
adapted to alfalfa growing and dairying. A tannery is operated 
in West Winfield. 


Products: Potatoes, alfalfa, oats, corn and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Ratlroads 


Two lines of the New York Central extend through the Mohawk 
valley across the center of the agricultural part of the county. 
From Little Falls a branch extends to Irondale. From Herkimer 
a line extends northward, passing through the eastern part of 
Oneida County and then crossing Herkimer, the principal line 
reaching to Ottawa and Montreal. At Carter a branch from this 
line runs east to Raquette Lake, and a short branch extends 
between Fulton Chain and Old Forge. The Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western runs east from Richfield Springs across the 
southern part of the county to Utica. 


Electric Roads and Waterways 


An electric line running between Little Falls and Utica passes 
through the Mohawk valley, as does also the Barge Canal. An- 
other electric line extends from Mohawk south through Otsego 
County. 
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Improved Highways 

Improved highways connect all important points in the county. 
Two of these extend across the county on each bank of the Mohawk 
River. Other roads run north from Herkimer and Little Falls, 
connecting with Dolgeville, Salisbury, Fairfield, the villages of 
the rich dairy section of the West Canada Creek valley, Old 
Forge and other points. Roads built and now under construc- 
tion run south from Little Falls, Mohawk, Ilion, and Frankfort, 
traversing the rich farm districts of the southern towns and reach- 
ing Richfield Springs, West Winfield, and other points. East 
and west roads connect those mentioned at all important 
points. A road from Utica extends north through Oneida County 
and enters Herkimer near McKeever, running from that point to 
Old Forge. Another from Utica extends south to West Winfield. 

There are in the county 145 miles of completed improved high- 
ways, 12 miles adilitional being under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 


Little Falls, Herkimer, Ilion and Frankfort, Herkimer County, 
and Utica, Oneida County, are the principal local markets. In 
the city of Little Falls, dairy machinery is among the most 
important of its manufactured products. New York City con- 
sumes a large quantity of the milk produced. 

About half the milk produced in the county is sold as market 
milk and cream. During the summer and the hunting seasons 
a considerable quantity is consumed within the county. Nearly 
2,000,000 pounds of cheese is manufactured, also nearly 29,000,- 
000 pounds of condensed and evaporated milk. 

There are two canning factories in the county. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Fort Dayton National Farm Loan Association. 

Granges: Pomona and twenty-two subordinate granges. 
Herkimer County Agricultural Society. 

Herkimer County Beekeepers’ Society. 

Herkimer County Dairymen’s League. 

Herkimer County Farm Bureau Association. 

Herkimer County Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Association. 
Herkimer County Milk Producers’ Association. 

Old Manheim Cheese Association. 

Otsego and Herkimer Cooperative Association, Ine. 

Van Hornesville Cheese and Milk Products Association. 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located as follows: 
Dolgeville, Frankfort, Herkimer, Ilion, Little Falls, Middleville, 
Mohawk, Newport, Old Forge, Poland, and West Winfield. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U.S. Census of 1910) 


BERHEPEI FOTOS ce eie ies = 5 © =: wits, oiolets <5. c 00's ah vafotsle « sue 371, 969 
Mente Of Lar NS eee ee oe 6 os Siaisiec cg esis <i Ss s Bo 3, 092 
Berveent:of farmulendsamproyveds...... 2.3 chi sfc es ce tle es 69.5 


OBEROI <<. «nals RR Petts) slcile wis 1 she's eiwlol'sb a iaca = sane 18, 193, 026 gal. 
SE EOIG . 2... sph ei ite se es Shins esis oes ae 11, 265 gal. 
Cer Tab. SOLd) svaereeerneee eI Fe  anc b e 550, 095 Fbs. 
mince produced “eee. os ees eee ees 189, 820 lbs. 
Wheese: produced 2 eceee ee oe eee we oe eee eis 4,100 Ibs. 
Pee POUUCE eae tee cs cst oes tee eee ess 852, 326 doz. 
Pace producti te ce eet se 3 ss Le eroet. Sane. ah 1,460 fleeces 


LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 


Number 
ERE... ct ee Se oes ad SU elas ettare take « 8, 213 
odie... .. .. eo OT Ste ee oe FIST) COMES 64, 914 
cn RS EO es. er 2, 957 
eatle! 2... ... chet ee ere Ene oy Se he Rel noratdat ie aes 9, 754 
RORY 3. < 5.o-a tae og os clare xa spate dale cudhes sevveres 134, 528 

BEES 

Momber of coloniesmepee reer] <6 sc ono dale cbolasck balees 2,179 


SELECTED CROPS 


Cereals: Acres Bushels 
CORR. 6 5 50 Se Ce RS haw ake ea! 3, 876 LY A573 
Of 7 URI er, Aas 8 ci. Oe ee 17, 264 511, 560 
Wheat . . cei ce Sots ne oS acd eee 46 1, 220 
Baxley .... » cade a sm © <n oie acs ao cies nc vee 610 16, 699 
Buckwheat) 4 12.) fac ee ee wales setae S 1, 263 26, 793 
15 (MPMI BRAN Se 2. Rey Od ee 104_ 2, 560 

Acres Tons 


Beeeeand fOrage: oc caateeadee eon oan cccccesevntvuce 100, 290 190, 797 
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Special crops: Acres Yield 
POtatoad q ats’ sr ets Rees ete ei ros steel ates aus. aoe ee) alee 4, 167 520, 121 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. VAS Wt: ee 
DEY OG1DD ORMRe ee aieen e K soos a0 6 s.0 a pais 78 870 bu 
YY PORE “wae eee setae 6 as acess te 22 462 bu 
Fruits: 
ADIOS Sai ee ete eNO eine’ .r'0 ss xs 000 <.orels 83,601 trees 136, 281 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines ................ 17 trees 13 bu. 
PCATE, Ro ee coe eee oc eae 4, 047 trees 4,479 bu. 
Plums GO PrANes Gawd ds. oe. ce aes 6, 157 trees 3,853 bu. 
OHOPTIGH Ae eee ee a Gclcc ccd e eteman 2,581 trees 805 bu, 
CUIIICER et I Ee ieibe gic oicis  sio.s oistewatenelt 6) trees? sok deve : 
AEP re araig lv wie wn sos ws ow cue 971 vines 30, 946 Ibs. 
RRND ROR ow ss os os eae vole ome 206 acres 539, 848 qts. 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From census of 1917 and census of 1918) 
1917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms for which reports were received.............. 2, 852 2, 637 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
VOT AG AUG MTNTMER PEF t esis Kise eos ces. css a siete op ARO RD 7, 500 6,689 
Sn Cs Soo Ee eee aaa oe 50, 621 44, 780 
DECOR) | vs MURR Ry Baie ens cs cas naderdhntaside L628 1, 138 
Spt Reroadie ny at. DO CR0 een Eee Poca 5, 396 4, 267 
Tg ns ee ea 143, 422 117,839 
BEES 
INnmber ‘of .colontes iene. ec tce = ee ss els we as 0 977 1, 734 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: rene Acres Bushels 
Fer aE UR aS, TRI kes.) Se 2, 262 1,783 67, 201 
Fe ee Oak iol i Ar 18, 944 9, 526 236,427 
BALIGVrG err ieaa ks «. sees. 801 899 14, 556 
BHC WheRt eesti... .\ scien wes. 1, 086 2, 224 19, 924 
WVTieae GvUbery >)... ss sega sae 78 85 1, 359 
WVRCOR NODE cars 6 os Siemans ee 69 288 2, 660 
BEVG. Cewiaibieg pv en eic eh ove ce o¥s Vondas 88 38 178 
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1918 
Hay and Forage: yl Acres Yield 
PAITOITA |... sate aes ee cee ee 1, 330 1,198 4,192 tons 
Other hay << .i ci snse eee 79, 380 80, 798 119, 181 tons 
Corn (ensilage) ......3.idea90- 8,197 5, 996 39, 981 tons 
Gorn (fodder) .. «<5. meee se nde +s, LOGO. i 4 an raee 
Special Crops: 
Rield ‘bearis 2. ....4°7. ote eee 246 409 2,477 bu. 
Mabbage |... .. .s7ap- deen 238 268 1,427 tons 
Potatoes. .... cs. een eee 3, 595 3,489 209, 967 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food...... ........ 71! nS a, 
Canning factory crops..........- 143 TOG. sian eee 
Other vegetables and garden 
CLOPS! 2/0 diets. «is <lnwis 6 ecntoraieietenr ote 548 Gi2U 2 ko eee 
Fruits: 
Apples ...<i. ds seme as 1, 877 1, 820 28,736 bu. 
Peaches. «2. . 2c ras tes ayalors. 5, « 3 11 bu. 
Pears) .... . . oak aneeeeias 39 20 503 bu. 
PlnmMsS:.'... . . eee eer 51 29 13,276 lbs. 
Cherries 6. . <cns sae ee eee 41 26 14, 722 lbs. 
Witieyard 6 9. esa neererea ee 3 1 1, 347 lbs. 
prahl frites". vases cee ae fe ees. 239 TAS es. oe 


Acres 
Hay 81,996 


Corn 9,747 


Oats 9,526 


Potatoes 3,489 


Buckwheat | 2,224 


Fruits 2,042 


Barley 899 


Beans 409 


Fic. 83— CHarT SHOWING RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS IN HERKIMER 
County 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 


This county lies in the northern part of the state at the foot 
of Lake Ontario, which forms the western border, the St. Law- 
rence River separating it from the province of Quebec on the 
north. The county has an area of 815,360 acres. It extends 
approximately 45 miles from north to south and 35 miles from 
east to west. The population is distributed as follows: 


POPULATION BY CITIES AND TowNs 
(Census of 1915) 


Watertown (city)* ..... 26,895 Liym@-cinwocces ss. seen 1, 869 
AIMS 2 Caleeeaietanesae ie iays oes 8 3,279 Orleans ) en sceeesieee 2, 269 
Alexandria 2s ste fe cies cic 4,305 . Pamelig gry. see oer eee 980 
ANU WEDD!) Pie Senciiens << = 2,162  Philadelphiay <t. ccm 1,593 
Brownvalle> 2ocsc0. ss oss 3,961 Rodman 22.4. eee eee 1, 167 
Cape Vincent). ..5-...... 2,614 Rutland) 3.22 -easeeee 1, 764 
CRpigny (ne. Sor. . S ss 2,990 °Theresac 20. eee eee 2, 060 
Ch SEU TS Aca: Sia 3,976' Watertown 2.......2. seen 1,179 
BUS DUT DP ieue mee eis: | 6 os s 3,487... Wilhanns boos eee cee 6,393 
EeTd iyi 4 6n5 See 1,451 Worth .7.¢ 00s. aeeeeee 579 
Riimhighh......—— 2, 053 —____——- 
WemRayor re ieee tt... 2, 540 Mo taliiacsss.. scat eters 81, 009 


homraine \2 eee 993 


* Watertown is the county seat. This city now has a population of 31,000. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Jefferson County was formed from Oneida, March 28, 1805, 
and named in honor of Thomas Jefferson. Its boundaries were 
changed in 1808, when a small portion was set off from Rodman 
to Lewis, and again in 1813, when a portion of Lewis County 
was annexed to the town of Wilna. It lies in the angle formed 
by the St. Lawrence and in the direct path of the great Indian 
waterway and trail. Just below Theresa village, deeply indented 
and shut in by the hills, is a place on the river known as the 
“Indian Landing.” Up to this spot the red men paddled their 
canoes, when they disembarked, and carried the canoes over the 
rugged portage to the waters above the rapids in order to con- 
tinue their journey toward the southeast. 
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With the exception of a small portion lying along the shore, 
this county is almost entirely embraced in the Macomb purchase 
of 1791. The first attempt to explore this region with a view of 
actual settlement was made in the autumn of 1793 by Frenchmen, 
agents of the Castorland Company. There was also a small tract 
ten miles square, one corner of which extended to the St. Law- 
rence at French Creek, now Clayton, which was known as 
“ Penet’s Square.” This tract was named for Peter Penet, an 
imposter of Revolutionary times, who finally gained the confi- 
dence of the Oneida Indians. Upon hearing of his revelation in 
a dream that they were to give him a tract of land, these Indians 
reserved the land for him in the Treaty of 1788. 

Within a few years after the occupying of Canada by the 
French, these people penetrated far into the interior and estab- 
lished small posts for the double purpose of securing the fur trade 
and converting the Indians to their religion. The Senecas and 
Cayugas, however, were jealous of the French and annoyed their 
trade considerably. In 1688 the Iroquois invaded the island of 
Montreal and destroyed great numbers of the French. During 
the French and Indian War, which in 1760 resulted in the com- 
plete subjugation of the former, the frontier again became alive 
with military operations, and the principal route between Canada 
and the Mohawk settlements passed through this county. Sacket 
Harbor, being the most important post on Lake Ontario, was 
made the headquarters of the northern division of the American 
fleet and here were fitted out several important expeditions 
against the British in Canada. 

Between 1848 and 1852 a number of plank roads were built in 
the county and generally contributed much to its prosperity. 
Later, when railroads were built, the system was abandoned and 
the roads transformed into gravel roads or ordinary turnpikes. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 
The first crops in Jefferson County, which were mostly corn 
and potatoes, were raised in the township of Ellisburg, in 1797. 
Cattle were brought from Oneida County to the town of Cham- 
pion, allowed to graze during the summer season, and were then 
driven back and sold for beef. In the early days wheat, as well 
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as corn, was a very important crop in Jefferson County. When 
the changed conditions resulted in the decrease of wheat pro- 
duction, the cultivation of oats came rapidly to the front. Barley 
was an important cereal crop between 1860 and 1890. Potatoes 
have never been largely raised, owing to the fact that soils suitable 
for their production have not been extensively developed. Hay 
has always been extensively grown, particularly since the decline 
in wheat production. 

Water power being abundant, mills were numerous during the 
early years. These included grist mills, distilleries, saw mills, 
woolen mills, and tanneries. Present-day activities have sup- 
planted these establishments by paper mills, hydro-electric plants, 
carriage factories, foundries, and machine shops. 

As early as 1825 there were nearly 100,000 sheep within Jeffer- 
son County, and twenty years later the number had nearly doubled. 
Since then sheep raising has decreased, while dairy farming has 
increased to large proportions. Today dairying and the produc- 
tion of hay for market are the leading agricultural occupations. 
Cheese making was begun on the farms in 1834. In 1861 the 
co-operative cheese factory system was first established, and has 
since occupied an important place in the business of the county. 

Barley, oats, corn, rye, and peas are staple products. Jefferson 
County leads in the production of oats, and excellent seed oats 
are produced. In the production of hay, not including alfalfa, 
the county stands second only to St. Lawrence. Peas and beans 
are grown to a considerable extent in the towns of Hounsfield and 
Adams. 

Manufacturing is of considerable importance at Watertown 
and Carthage, particularly wood pulp and paper. Machinery, 
furniture, and flour are prominent among the Watertown manu- 
factures. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 
Climatological records for Jefferson County are taken from the 
Watertown station. The present observer is C. B. Parsons. 
The average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the 
first in fall are May 7 and October 3, respectively, giving a 
growing season of 149 days, 
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The following table, compiled from observations covering the 
period 1890 to 1917, shows poh normal and extreme tempera- 
tures and precipitation: 


RecorD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT WATERTOWN 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
os Highest Lowest z Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- |——————__ || Average —. average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees} Year |Degrees| Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 

MAMUATY. <x... 20.9 66 | 1906 | —30 | 1904 1.78 1.90 | 1894 22.4 
negli Sd Rae 19.1 63 | 1906 | —28 | 1914*|| 2.39 2.23 | 1908 22.6 
March.. .| 30.1 76 | 1905 | —14 | 1916 2.70 1.75 | 1900 14.3 
20) |. 44.2 86 | 1899 4 | 1898 2.31 1.22 | 1899 3.2 
Wich Se ae 56.5 92 | 1911 21 | 1902 3.56 | 3.22 | 1906 0.1 
Ji, 65.3 98 | 1895* 33 | 1910 2.95 Peet l ole EUs eas oe 
MUR oso ts ss | GOLD 99 | 1894 35 | 1898 2th wees Go: | LS9L ss aves. 
PIP VIG. =. ds). 68.1 97 | 1916 Selo 00) | ste2e: ls Gor |e aera. 
September... .| 61.4 94 | 1895 26 | 1896 2.89 | 2.90 | 1906 D: 
October....... 50.1 86 | 1898 18 | 1903*|}} 3.08 | 2.28 | 1906 0.5 
November....| 36.9 78 | 1896 | —2 | 1900 2.85 | 2.99 | 1900 iter 
December..... 24.6 65 | 1901 | —24 | 1914 3.13 | 2.29 | 1901 25.4 
Year 72) lou 45.6 99 | 1894 | —30 | 1904 || 33.01 4.28 | 1893 99.6 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The southwestern part is low and marshy, but at a short 
distance from the lake the land rises in gentle undulations 
and farther inland by abrupt terraces to the most elevated part, 
1,750 feet high, in the town of Worth. A plateau about 1,000 
feet above the lake spreads out from the summits and extends 
into Oswego and Lewis counties. North of Black River, the 
largest stream of this section, the surface is generally flat or 
slightly undulating; in the extreme northeastern corner it is 
broken by low ridges parallel to the St. Lawrence. Small streams 
flowing into Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River drain a 
large part of the county. 

Black River Bay is considered the finest harbor in Lake On- 
tario and is surpassed by none on the upper lakes for capacity, 
depth of water, and safety. Many islands in Lake Ontario and 
the St. Lawrence River, including the Thousand Islands, form 
part of this county, 
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The soil generally is of average fertility. The districts under- 
laid by limestone and slate, however, are exceedingly fertile and 
particularly adapted to dairying and raising spring grains. The 
intervales are also remarkably fertile, while the ridges are often 
naked rock. ‘The soil over part of the sandstone is too thin for 
cultivation, but the barren region is comparatively limited. 

North of the Black River the prevailing soil is clay, especially 
in the lower areas, although comparatively little clay is found 
south of the river. An area of several square miles in extent lies 
along the main highway and river between Watertown and Sacket 
Harbor. Silty loam is of considerable extent and importance in 
the county, especially north and south of Watertown. Elsewhere 
in the state, soils of this mature are highly prized for growing 
truck crops for canning, which might be grown in this section if 
facilities for handling such products were more largely developed. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 

Apams: The surface is rolling and generally inclined toward 
the lake. It is well watered by the North Sandy and Stony 
creeks. The soil, which is generally fertile, consists of a black 
mold, sandy loam, or a loam somewhat mixed with clay, and is 
underlaid by limestone with large outcroppings of this rock on 
high ground. There is very little waste land in the town; that 
which seems least fertile affords excellent grazing. 


Products: Corn, oats, potatoes, peas, beans, barley, hay and 


dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $100 an acre. 


AvrexanpriA: The surface is generally rough and rocky, except 
where underlaid by sandstone, when it is level with a thin clayey 
and sandy soil. This town includes the eastern part of Wells 
Island and a considerable portion of the Thousand Islands. It is 
watered by numerous small streams rising in the southern part of 
the town. Alexandria Bay has been a favorite summer resort for 
more than half a century. 


Products: Hay, grain, corn, vegetables and berries. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $100 an acre, 


Tic. S4— FARM VIEW NEAR LA FARGEVILLE — POTATOES IN FOREGROUND 


Fie. 85— Farm LAnp NEAR ADAMS CENTER—SWEET CLOVER IN 
FOREGROUND 


+! 
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Antwerp: The surface is broken in the north and east by 
rocky ridges parallel to the St. Lawrence. The southeastern 
part is more level. The soil in the valleys is a clayey loam and 
is very fertile. This is a rich dairy town. 

Products: Hay, oats, corn and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $60 an acre. 


BrownvittE: The surface is level and gently undulating. 
The soil is a clayey or sandy loam. Perch River enters the town 
at the northeast corner and flows into Black River. It is a dull, 
sluggish stream and much of the land along its course is flat and 
in many places marshy. Brownville, on Black River, has an 
excellent water power and is the seat of a large paper manufactur- 
ing industry. 

Products: Hay, grain and corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $60 an acre. 


Carr Vincent: The surface is level or slightly undulating. 
The soil is a clayey loam. Threemile and Mud creeks are the 
principal streams. There are a number of sulphur springs in the 
town. ; 

Products: Hay, oats, corn and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $45 to $60 an acre. 


Cuampion: The surface is broken and hilly. The most ele- 
vated portions are the slate hills in the southern part, known as 
“The Peak.” From the summits of these hills, which are about 
1,300 feet above tide, the land descends in broken and irregular 
terraces to the Black River on the north. The northern part is 
more level. The town is watered by numerous small streams, the 
principal ones being Townsend and Deer Lick creeks. The soil 
is generally a clayey loam, but near the river in some places it is 
sandy. 

Products: Hay, corn, potatoes, maple products and oats. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $75 an acre. 


Crayton: The surface is level or slightly rolling. This town 
includes Grindstone and several small islands in the St. Lawrence. 
Water lime has been manufactured in considerable quantities. 
Clayton, situated at the mouth of French Creek, is largely engaged 
in the lumber trade and ship building. 
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Products: Hay, oats, corn, potatoes, barley and wheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $45 to $60 an acre. 


Exuissure: The surface is rolling and inclined toward the 
lake. A range of low sand hills extends along the shore and 
these are succeeded by a wide marshy region, producing wild 
grasses that in dry seasons may be mown. North and South 
Sandy creeks are the principal streams. The soil is sandy on the 
west, clayey through the center, and a slaty loam in the east. This 
is one of the wealthiest agricultural towns in the county and is 
surpassed by few in the state. 


Products: Corn, oats, barley, hay and seed beans. 
Average values of farm land range from $35 to $75 an acre. 


Henxverson: The surface is rolling. The town is deeply in- 
dented by Henderson Bay. There are in the town two small lakes 
and several marshes. Stony and Little Stony creeks are the prin- 
cipal streams. The soil is clay and loam. 

Products: Corn, oats, dairy products and wool. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $75 an acre. 


Hovunsrietp: The surface is very level. This town includes 
the islands in the lake opposite. The soil is a clayey and sandy 
loam. Ship building and manufacturing have received consider- 
able attention. 


Products: Hay, oats, barley, peas, beans and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Lr Ray: The surface is level or gently rolling. The soil is 
principally a clayey loam. A strip of barren sand, once covered 
with pine, but.now almost a desert, extends along Black River. 
The principal streams are Black and Indian rivers. 

Products: Hay, oats, barley, corn, wheat, potatoes and 
alfalfa. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $100 an acre. 


Lorraine: This town is elevated and uneven and traversed , 
by deep gorges. In the northwestern corner of the town the land 
is nearly level, and in this part and along the south branch of 
Sandy Creek are several productive farms. In the southern part 
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of the town are some large brooks whose waterpower have been 
improved. The soil is clay and loam underlaid with shales. It 
is generally fertile, but is better adapted to grazing than to the 
culture of cereals. 
Products: Dairy products, hay, grain, ensilage, corn, pota- 
toes and maple products. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $75 an acre. 


Lyme: The surface is very level. The western border is 
deeply indented by Chaumont Bay and its branches. The soil is 
principally clay. Near Chaumont are extensive and valuable 
limestone quarries. 

Products: Hay, corn, oats, dairy products, wheat and 
potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $100 an acre. 


Orteans: The surface is level or slightly rolling. The prin- 
cipal streams are Chaumont River and Hyde Creek. The soil is 
clay and loam. 


Products: Hay, oats, barley, ensilage, corn, potatoes. 
Average values of farm Jand range from $20 to $100 an acre. 


Pametia: The surface is level or gently undulating. The 
town is drained by Perch River and several small streams. The 
soil is clay and sand. It is underlaid with limestone, which 
frequently crops out at the surface. 


Products: Hay, oats, ensilage corn, potatoes and beets. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $80 an acre. 


PuriLapELpuiA: The surface is level in the east but rocky and 
broken in the west. Indian River and Black Creek are the prin- 
cipal streams. The soil is generally a clayey loam. 

Products: Hay, oats, corn and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $45 to $100 an acre. 


Ropman: The surface is hilly and broken by the deep ravines 
of Sandy Creek and its branches, which afford excellent drainage. 
The soil is generally fertile gravelly loam. Numerous springs . 
abound, which, together with the favorable condition of the soil, 
make this an excellent grazing region. 
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Products: Hay, dairy products, ensilage corn, potatoes, grain 
and maple products. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $75 an acre. 


Rurtanp: The surface consists of a narrow river valley on 
the north, a terraced plateau in the center, and a hilly region in 
the south. The central plateau, embracing the greater part of the 
town, is 300 to 400 feet above the flat country further north, but 
descends by a series of steep inclines to the level of the river. 

Products: Hay, potatoes, grain, maple products and corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $50 an acre. 


Turresa: The surface along Indian River is broken and 
terraced by ridges of gneiss rock with fertile intervales. A part 
of the town, underlaid by sandstone, is level or undulating. The 
town contains a number of beautiful lakes, lying principally in 
the northern part. 

Products: Hay, corn, oats and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $60 an ccre. 


Watertown: The surface is moderately broken in the center 
and west, rising into hills about 1,000 feet high in the southern 
and eastern portions. black River affords abundant waterpower, 
which is now being generally utilized. Besides this river the 
principal stream is a branch of Sandy Creek. A narrow marsh 
known as “ Long Swamp” extends across the northwestern part 
of the town. The soil in the west is a dark loam interspersed 
with gravel ridges, while in the eastern portion gravel becomes 
largely predominant. Small boulders are abundant. It is well 
adapted to grazing and the spring crops and fruit are readily 
cultivated. 

Products: Corn, hay, oats and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Witna: The surface is somewhat broken. It is chiefly under- 
laid by the primary rock, which rises into low, naked ridges and 
by calciferous sandstone. On the Black River along the western 
boundary is a series of rapids forming an abundance of water- 
power, Indian River also furnishes waterpower at several places. 
Black Creek and its tributaries extend through the town. The 
soil is a light sandy loam, moderately fertile. 
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Products: Corn, oats, potatoes, hay and buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $45 an acre. 


Worrn: The surface is undulating and has an elevation of 
1,600 feet in the eastern part, the highest portion of the county. 
The town is well drained and the soil, underlaid by shale rock, 
is well adapted to grazing. Dairying is the principal industry. 

Products: Hay, dairy products, potatoes, buckwheat, oats 
and maple products. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $60 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Railroads 


Jefferson County has excellent railroad connections over lines 
of the New York Central Railroad. Watertown is a center for 
lines to Syracuse, Utica, New York, Ogdensburg, and Canadian 
and eastern points, as well as various points within the county — 
Sacket Harbor on Lake Ontario and Cape Vincent and Clayton 
on the St. Lawrence. Philadelphia and Carthage are also im- 
portant railroad centers. 

The Black River electric line extends from Watertown to 
Black River Bay. Carthage is the terminus of the Black River 
Canal, which connects Black River with the Erie Canal at Rome. 


Improved Highways 


State roads extend in all directions from Watertown; among 
these are roads leading direct to Syracuse, Utica, and Clayton. 
There are in the county 252 miles of improved highways, with 
32 miles additional under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 


Watertown and Carthage form the principal local markets. 
The city of Watertown has many advantages as a manufacturing 
city. The Black River at this point furnishes a permanent and 
inexhaustible waterpower unsurpassed by any in the state and by 
few in the United States. Its shipping facilities are also excel- 
lent. Among the articles of manufacture are wood pulp and 
paper, machinery, furniture, and flour. Carthage has large pulp 
and paper manufacturing interests. 
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In Jefferson County are more than 100 milk establishments 
collecting milk from over 55,000 cows. About 259,000,000: 
pounds of milk is delivered at the plants, a considerable amount 
of which is shipped as market milk and cream. ‘The county 
ranks second in the state in the manufacture of cheese, making 
13,000,000 pounds, over 9,000,000 pounds of which is American 
cheese. Other manufactured products include a half million 
pounds of creamery butter, 10,000,000 pounds of condensed milk, 
and a large amount of powdered whole and skim milk. The 
county ranks first in the manufacture of fancy cheeses and second 
in the manufacture of Limburger. 

There are two canning factories in the county. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Cape Vincent Agricultural Society. 

Cooperative Farms Association. 

Granges: Pomona and thirty-three subordinate granges. 
Jefferson County Agricultural Society. 

Jefferson County Beekeepers’ Association. 

Jefferson County Dairymen’s League. 

Jefferson County Farm Bureau Association. 

Jefferson County Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Association. 
Jefferson County Sheep Growers’ Association, Inc. 
Mannsville Dairy Corporation. 

North Country National Farm Loan Association. 
Patrons of Industry: Three associations. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
_An approved course in agriculture is given at Belleville. 
Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located as follows: 
Adams, Adams Center, Alexandria Bay, Antwerp, Belleville, 
Black River, Brownville, Cape Vincent, Carthage, Chaumont, 
Clayton, Dexter, Evans Mills, Felts Mills, Henderson, La Farge- 
ville, Mannsville, Philadelphia, Redwood, Sacket Harbor, Smith- 
ville Flats, Theresa, Three Mile Bay, Watertown, and Carthage. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. 8S. Census of 1910) 
MRED UNA a's is 5 usin sche ie, RE ea eae ee 732,861 acres 
PRODES SOPMEBEING SD cocci occ os oun ate so Oe eas ae 5, 778 
Per cent of farm land improved. <2...) 5 tdtecccccsswesaid 68.4 
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LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 
Milk sold 
ES) CL oe a core eee 
mucter’ fat: isoldians .) .\. .\: speeaeemeteberes: feist area 4 care 
Butter produced 
Cheese produced 
Eggs produced 
Wool produced 
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Cereals: Acres 
COrn .Ss ws cde ee Pe oe leersucieidetela.c 7,365 
Oats. .. cco sthe ecg ee aro cists S23 Seyeiaiis 82,864 
Wheat... cis: caiherseoerriereierr-1 o> aserers are’siet 398 
Barley < . 2. <coh sie eee te cre e's os bw ins 3,575 
Buckwheat! :.Gi see eee ei ee cece eeobe 1,695 
Bye... « «=: s Seen eee ate oles 2 hel 239 

Hay ‘and forage.see eee tent eso 42 227,856 

Special Crops: 

Rotatoes:. . «crane ne etn isle esis cae 2 5,319 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. 1,952 
Dry, edible, beanstanae iss ty is ones, «oy See 947 
Dry peas: +. <.dis sn ee cme ws vy Sos 835 
Fruits: 
Apples . ius. - Bee paste ee ete = os a 79, 896 trees 
Peaches and) nectariese-siee eae cc: > 331 trees 
IPEATS se cies so ore ee is soca 2,896 trees 
Plums and prunesic 42. cue sect s+: --. 2,856 trees 
Cherries... « & i: sae sens eas 4,631 trees 
TIITICES: . a... 60:03 '-«)« eles else ale 5 trees 
ee eee 2,337 vines 
SSSI CEAILES | 60-3 \a'b: san 0 aE bhp e > ote 122 acres 
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28, 771, 236 gal. 


7,801 gal. 


949, 974 Ibs. 
604, 473 lbs. 


3, 654 Ibs. 


525,735 doz. 


6, 120 fleeces 


Number 
17, 746 

107, 394 
12, 059 
19, 818 

230, 378 


4, 574 


Yield 
240,800 bu. 


2,050,568 bu. 


5,997 bu. 
80,141 bu. 
32,950 bu. 
2,461 bu. 


341,544 tons 


789,027 bu. 


15,632 bu. 
13,242 bu. 


82,413 bu. 
105 bu. 
1,643 bu. 
857 bu. 
oval bu: 

2 bu. 
22,539 Ibs. 
157, 000 qts. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


1917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms for which reports were received.............. 5, 507 5, 549 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
1917 1918 
Number Number 
Horses : and anblesrnue vie aes olen ap oom oneieere betes 1%, 192 16, 816 
Cat leiar ce, tee ued ic aie ois oo gle Re RI eee 104, 318 98, 237 
SSCS) MARR ei sh, A i RSE UTR, AIP Sf 4, 553 2,851 
S21 Ee Os We. 5 ok Ai en ere kent cr, oS 16, 367 13, 643 
EHO: Spee Pewee Gees ves woes oe slab ey cxpebaniae 232, 728 206, 390 
BEES 
INUMBEE OL MCOLOHUIGS retice iss co oiele! vas vo to oer ome eee 3, 154 4,179 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: oe Acres Wiel 
Ole 8 2 a as oe eee 4,445 3,813 66,793 bu, 
(OS pee eye 6 oe Shecgis a ee eRe on CRE ioe lou 72,980 2,495,955 bu. 
Barley he ieee aia on © xis cin’ se «+0 5 3,980 2,470 49,059 bu. 
Buckiw he aipebane Merete nieve: Wysiere! ovew'es 2,902 2,770 29,553 bu. 
W Heatentwimteny ih «, cicleie (a) eslonevdic 336 329 3,468 bu. 
WHEAE OSTIUM Seo ne shinee iS833333 3,348 44,452 bu. 
bcp 4 Oa a 317 342 3,420 bu. 
Hay and Forage: 
Aliallia: ieee tit css chars cs 1, 919 2, 319 4,167 tons 
Other. hay.s>. creer 6 os. os 204, 223 198, 271 257,514 tons 
Corn \(engilave) oe eerste 24, 129 21, 725 139, 759 tons 
Cor "(Todden) ercmetck tk sees ean Ag OU Ate. o- eakne nce 
Special Crops: 
Rield beans). 5 aseraete estes atc tee 1,987 2, 155 23,738 bu. 
CRD DE RE vs, wiacs cee oi claey Siateketetahs 274 238 2,061 tons 
IPObHEOGR.” 0. c We aca cc Eeyore 4, 061 5, 089 347, 824 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food ..... ........ DAG S5) See 
Canning factory crops ......... 74 ABD g > ca:cgeie Ge shes te 
Other vegetables and garden 
BEODAW. sin (ceuseieeee whist. 6 eiotsie & 1,301 LP eis: MEE A cy a 
Fruits: 
PRE Sa ca ESS CON Ns oes 1, 512 2, 250 28,091 bu. 
Petes 545.05 eee oh 1 OP Sek 6 10 bu. 
RATA UE sie tits bic wD fo. Bes Fixkoiny > avape eee ee 8 249 bu. 
aris Meee se Vaults ie, ave « vie.) este ope 15 3, 600 Ibs. 
itcan(s)) Gs gee ch et yt eee ie renee ya 13 3,408 lbs. 
WVineyardetert Ged stresses. sue btake 1 1, 331 Ibs. 


Siria ll raise k ce aio wis bcs aes 179 DOD Uae 
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KINGS COUNTY 


This county occupies the extreme western end of Long Island 
and includes several islands along the coast, among which is 
Coney Island. It was one of the original counties formed in 
1683 and was named in honor of Charles II. 

When the city of Greater New York was established, Kings 
County was united with it as the Borough of Brooklyn. 

The first settlements were made under the Dutch Government 
in 1625 by several families of French Protestants or Walloons 
who located near Wallabout Bay. Little progress was made for 
many years. In 1836 other settlements were made, at about 
which time the English, after taking the oath of allegiance to the 
Dutch Government, settled on the east end of the island. 

Previous to the Revolution the farmers of Kings County raised 
tobacco, part of which they sent to Europe. They also raised cot- 
ton to a limited extent, solely for the uses of their own households. 

Kings County was the scene of the battle of Long Island and 
was occupied by the British army during the remainder of the 
Revolutionary War. During the War of 1812 a considerable 
amount of labor was expended in erecting fortifications, and 
bodies of troops were stationed there to protect the people. - 

The United States Navy Yard is located within this county 
on Wallabout Bay. 
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LEWIS COUNTY 


This county lies mostly in the valley of Black River, north of 
the center of the state, and separated from Lake Ontario by 
Jefferson and Oswego counties. It covers an area of 812,800 
acres, extending from north to south 45 miles, and from east te 
west 32 miles. 

The population of the various townships is shown in the fel- 
lowing table: 


POPULATION BY TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Groghan. © «:.\..)... .dhases DAO ie | WLONTAP UCAS i 8ya\ Si sie, - tole 489 
Benmiark, 0... Sonica 22 LG «New, Bremen 4 3 lets ws. 1, 660 
iD eee A ook aaa 6 OSCEOLA 2 5. ie: soe. traletesens « 467 
GECIN Oc. ses or eee Mom ME IMCKMCY: bite rt occa seis 5 sicie 804 
Harvisburgh: |: 3) .\2ekeele?.. Ghee Lorine Ra Oe 1, 108 
Pie Market ......s:1- «planers BOD TWVGESON » i455.) .a/cia fale, Hers 771 
727 os HOMME VCS MUTIEN, Sc 'cecf 1 cmcrcis 2,011 
PRE. <5. s.0' 5 «0S 1, 663 SSS 
Memwiblet |)... sk a eee 4,104 MOGa ss Agee Le: 25, 947 
TESOL) Ft... 2. eile ere 1, 024 ————————— 
Martinsburg ...-25i4.«- 1, 761 


* Lowville, in the town of Lowville, is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Lewis was formed from Oneida in 1805 and named in honor 
of Governor Morgan Lewis. It lies entirely within the Macomb 
purchase, and a small part of the John Brown tract is included 
in the eastern part of the county. 

Many of the stockholders who outlined the first schemes of 
settlement in this county were persons of wealth, anxious to find 
a safe asylum from the French revolution then raging, and some 
of them attempted ta establish homes. The class engaged in 
this enterprise, however, were not the kind to succeed in a forest 
settlement, and, after two or three years, their beginnings at 
High Falls, Beaver River, and Carthage were broken up. 

The first settlers in the county who came to remain arrived in 
1794 from New England and located in Leyden. The fame of 
the Black River country spread through Massachusetts and Con- 

[383] 
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necticut, and within the next ten years the country between Tug 
Hill on the west and the river on the east, including much of the 
best land in the county, was taken up by a laborious, intelligent, 
and enterprising population. With the exception of an attempt 
made by Brown to settle his tract, little improvement was made 
east of the river until about 1820. The power plants that furnish 
the northern part of Lewis County and much of Jefferson County 
with power and electric lighting are located above Belfort on 
Beaver River, in the town of Croghan. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

At about the middle of the nineteenth century several large 
tanneries and lumbering establishments were built. The tannery 
business has since entirely passed; lumbering is confined to hard 
woods and the cutting of spruce, poplar, and other soft woods 
suitable for paper making. At about 1862 the growing of hops 
was commenced and its cultivation was steadily increased until 
the industry reached a large magnitude. There has been a steady 
decrease since 1900, and at present the industry is of very little 
importance. 

The dairying industry was successfully established in the cen- 
tral portion of the county more than 100 years ago. when the 
butter and cheese was drawn to Albany to market, and, after the 
Erie Canal was built, to Rome. Today dairying is the prominent 
and chief agricultural pursuit throughout the county. All milk 
that is within a reasonable distance of the railroad is delivered te 
milk establishments and shipped to the New York market. Tak- 
ing this fact into consideration, it is not surprising that fewer 
hogs are raised now than in former years. Cheese making is ex- 
tensively followed in the territory not adjacent to the milk- 
shipping stations. 

Nearly the whole of Lewis County is particularly adapted to 
manufacturing maple sirup and sugar. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 
Climatological records for Lewis County, on account of the 
differences in elevation in different parts of the county, have been 
taken from two stations. The first station is Lowville, in the 
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Black River valley of central Lewis County, which is elevated 
900 feet above sea level. The present observer at this station is 
Raymond R. Jansen. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are May 18 and September 24, respectively, giving a grow- 
ing season of 129 days. 

The following table, which covers all available records to the 
end of 1916, a period of 50 years, shows both normal and extreme 
temperatures and precipitation. 


RecorpD or TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT LOWVILLE 


‘TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- |————-———_- Average |————————_ average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees} Year |Degrees} Year record, ear | ininches 
inches 

January...... 18.8 60 | 1906 | —37 | 1914 2.70 1.81 | 1915 24.0 
February..... 18.9 57 | 1906 | —32 | 1908 2.68 1.53 | 1908 23.9 
March........] 28.8 72 | 1905 | —22 | 1897 2).37 2.40 | 1900 12.8 
130011 eae 42.6 86 | 1915 4 | 1898 2.33 1.22 | 1914 oul 
May eo tne 54.3 92 | 1911 20 | 1903 3.10 3.02 | 1916 a 
LC ge meee 62.9 95 | 1913 31 | 1906 3.44 Se2du le GOB |) erin. 
July . OY Mak 97 | 1911 35 | 1898 3.54 PAE fe heol hall SLO Pia nls EES 
August....... 64.9 94 | 1899* 32 | 1909 3.18 AL SS il S9Si)  yeapey. 
September... .} 57.9 92 | 1900 24 | 1904 2.86 1.82 | 1913 AR 
October..... 46.7 84 | 1900 13 | 1903 3.40 2.00 | 1903 ied 
November... .| 34.8 72 | 1909 | —5 | 1911 3.36 2.05 | 1900 17 
December..... 22.9 60 | 1914*| —31 | 1914 3.05 2.80 | 1901 23.4 
ViEk re 43.4 97 | 1911 | —387 | 1914 || 36.01 4.38 | 1893 100.6 


* Also earlier years. 


The second station is located at Number Four in the extreme 
eastern part of the county, at an elevation of 1,571 feet. At this 
point the average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the 
first in fall are May 19 and September 18, respectively, giving 
a growing season of 122 days. 

The following table shows both normal and extreme tempera- 
tures and precipitation during the period from 1889 to 1905: 


13 
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RECORD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT NUMBER Four 


TEMPERATURE { PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- |__| Average | | average 
age inches | Greatest death 
Degrees] Year |Degrees} Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 

January...... 16.9 54 | 1890 | —31 | 1896 4.66 1.75 | 1899 30.2 
February..... 16.6 53 | 1902 | —31 | 1900*)} 3.93 1.25 | 1900 29.9 
March=. eee 26.5 60 | 1902*) —17 | 1900 3.82 | 2.60 | 1900 24.3 
0 AT | aR 39.4 82 | 1899 | —2 | 1898 2.70 1.47 | 1902 9.0 
Mayne ..20.2ee 52.5 87 | 1895 20 | 1900 3.88 | 2.50 | 1890 0.4 
JUNG? 554 ee 60.9 89 | 1901 29 | 1897 4.33 2:43 1889) |e ee 
PUP y ani ccomals 64.3 91 | 1901 34 | 1890 5.56 2:88 1/8960 eee 
August. s..«4 61.9 91 | 1899 33 | 1895 4.80 2.841) 1897 Wee 
September... .} 55.9 88 | 1892 25 | 1896 4.67 2.63 | 1893 0.2 
October....... 44.6 80 | 1900 14 | 1902 4.09 2.23 | 1903 1.9 
November....} 31.4 67 | 1902 | —10 | 1901 4.71 3.13 | 1900 14.3 
December..... 20.9 58 | 1901 | —28 | 1902 4.74 2.15 | 1898 31.2 
WiGBE reconcile 41.0 91 | 1891*| —31 | 1900*|| 51.89 3.13 | 1900 141.4 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface consists of broad intervales extending along the 
west side of Black River and the uplands rising in the east and 
west. 

The eastern half rises gradually to an elevation of about 1,400 
feet above tide and forms a portion of the great wilderness of 
northern New York. In many places, the surface is broken up by 
low ridges or isolated masses of gneiss. The streams in the east- 
ern part flow generally over sandy beds, and those in the west 
over rocky or gravelly beds and often through wild ravines. The 
soil in the eastern part is a light yellow sandy loam, unprofit- 
able for cultivation. In the eastern part are several picturesque 
and celebrated lakes that have been popular summer resorts. The 
streams flowing from the lakes are generally rapid, and several 
of them furnish valuable waterpower. Iron ore and lead have 
been worked to some extent and many interesting minerals are 
found. Gold deposits in the sand have been claimed and exploited 
to the regret of many innocent purchasers of that stock. 

The western portion rises from the valley of Black River by a 
series of terraces toward the center of the western part of the 
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county, whence it spreads out into a level, swampy tableland to 
Lake Ontario. These terraces are occasionally broken by oblique 
valleys from the northwest. The summit is 1,500 to 1,700 feet 
above tide. In the limestone region, the soil is somewhat thin, 
but everywhere productive. Near the foot of Tug Hill, in the 
western part, is a strip of heavier soil of considerable area and 
marked by a line of springs and swamps. The soil on the slate 
region in the western part is deep and well adapted to grazing. 
On the summit of the slate tableland are splendid forests of 
spruce and birch, with extensive swamps that give rise to streams 
flowing into Black and Mohawk rivers, Oneida Lake, and Lake 
Ontario. 

Spring grains are readily cultivated. This county is, however, 
particularly well adapted to pasturage, and dairying forms the 
principal pursuit of the people. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 

Crocuan: The surface has an inclination toward the west and 
north ; in the central and eastern parts it is broken and hilly, with 
numerous small streams and creeks. The town contains the 
sources of Indian River and is crossed by Beaver River and 
the Oswegatchie with its branches. Black River forms the 
western boundary. In the eastern part of the town are several 
lakes, notably Long, Trout, and Twin ponds on the Oswegatchie 
River, which have been famous as deer hunting and trout fishing 
resorts. The soil is mostly light and sandy and along the river 
intervales it is moderately fertile. 

At Croghan the large tanneries of years ago are replaced with 
extensive plants for manufacturing hardwood flooring and shoe 
lasts. From the maple forests there is produced a fine grade of 
maple sugar and sirup. Above Belfort on Beaver River are sey- 
eral large and valuable waterpower sites, three of which have 
been developed; at Beaver Falls there is located the pulp and 
paper mills of the J. P. Lewis and the Slocum and Lefevre 
companies. The Northern New York Utilities, Inc., control two 
developed waterpower sites and over their lines light and power 
are transmitted to Lowville, Watertown, and vicinity. One of the 
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largest and best developed powers is the Beaver River Power 
Company, which at present supplies nearly the entire electrical 
energy at the paper mills in Beaver Falls. 


Products: Grain, hay, corn, potatoes and maple sirup. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $60 an acre. 


Denmark: The surface descends to Black River on the east by 
a succession of irregular terraces. Deer River flows through the 
town ; on its course are several falls, affording an abundant water- 
power in spring and fall, but somewhat scanty during the summer 
months. The High Falls, near Copenhagen, which have a descent 
of 160 feet, are noted for their beauty. At these falls is located 
an electric lighting and power plant, which furnishes light for 
Copenhagen and power to the paper mills at Carthage. The 
eastern part of the town is covered with deep deposits of drift. 
Near the mouth of Deer River are extensive flats. Black River 
was formerly bordered by a cedar swamp. The soil is very fertile. 


Products: Hay, grain, corn and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $60 an acre. 


Diana: The surface is gently rolling and quite rocky. In the 
eastern part are hills reaching a height of 1,000 to 1,200 feet. The 
principal streams are the Oswegatchie and Indian rivers and their 
branches. There are a number of lakes in the northern and 
eastern parts of the town, prominent among which is Lake Bona- 
parte, formerly the home of Count Joseph Bonaparte, the favorite 
brother of the famous Napoleon. Iron ore is found in those 
sections. Lumbering was formerly the principal industry. At 
Harrisville is located the Diana Paper mill, the entire production 
of which is used in printing the catalogue of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., at Chicago. Near Natural Bridge in this town is located 
the Natural Bridge Lime Co. and the Carbola Chemical Co., the 
latter operating a large tale mine, yielding a product of an excel- 
lent grade. 

Products: Hay, grain, corn, potatoes and maple sirup. 
Average values of farm lands range from $1 to $50 an acre. 


Greia: The surface is rolling in the west, but broken and 
rocky, and in some places hilly, in the east. The principal 


Fic. 87.— VIEW OVER THE BLACK RIVER. LEWIS Counry, SHOWING THE 
ROLLING CONTOUR OF SURFACE. A SUGAR BUSH IS SHOWN 


AT THE LEFT 


Fic. SS.-SecoNp CurTinc or ALFALFA ON FarM oF N. W. SALMON, 
GLENFIELD, LEWIS CouNTY 
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streams are Otter and Fish creeks, tributaries of Black River. 
In the eastern part are several small lakes, the largest of which 
is Brantingham Lake, a favorite summer resort and an excellent 
place for hunting and fishing. The soil is principally a light, 
sandy loam, too sandy for raising large crops. The land that is 
adjacent to the river can be made very productive, but when 
located a few miles back is very unproductive. The only hops 
grown in the county at present are grown at Greig. 

Products: Oats, corn, barley, buckwheat and potatoes. 

Average values of farm land range from $1 to $70, possibly 

$100 for river bottom lands. 


Harrissurc: This town lies on the slate hills and limestone 
terraces northwest of the center of the county. Its genera! 
inclination is toward the northeast, the southwestern corner being 
300 to 500 feet above Black River. Its surface is generally 
rolling, but in the southwest it is moderately hilly. The elevation 
varies from 4,200 to 1,700 feet above sea level. Deer River and 
tributaries are the principal streams. The soil is generally a 
rich loam, largely mixed with disintegrated limestone and slate. 
This is a very good potato and dairy section, but without the 
facilities of railroad transportation. 


Products: Hay, oats, barley, corn and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $60. 


HicuMmarket: This town: lies on an elevated slate region west 
of Black River. Its principal inclination is toward the southeast. 
The surface is rolling in the south and east, but broken and 
moderately hilly in the north and west, the general elevation being 
from 1,600 to 2,000 feet. Its streams are Fish Creek and 
branches. The soil is mixed with disintegrated slate and is best 
adapted to pasturage, dairying, and potatoes. 


Products: Hay, oats, corn, potatoes and millet. 
Average values of farm lands range from $10 to $50 an acre. 


Lewis: This township les on the elevated plateau in the 
southern angle of the county, the highest points rising 1,700 feet 
above sea level. The surface is generally rolling, but broken and 
hilly in the west. The principal streams are Fish Creek and the 
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creeks forming the headwaters of the Mohawk and Salmon rivers. 
The soil is generally a sandy loam, combined with disintegrated 
slate, moderately fertile, and, in the southeastern part, well 
adapted to dairying and potato growing. Much of the town is 
in forest. 
Products: Hay, corn, potatoes, oats, millet and buckwheat. 
Average value of farm land, $20 an acre. 


Lreypen: The surface is undulating with an inclination toward 
the east, the western border lying about 900 feet above Black 
River. The principal streams are Sugar River and Moose Creek. 
The soil is a fertile loam mixed with disintegrated slate and lime- 
stone and in production ranks with the best farming lands of the 
county. 

Products: Hay, oats, corn and potatoes. 
Average value of farm land, $50 an acre. 


LowvittE: The surface is generally rolling. A wide inter- 
vale, which was formerly marshy, extends along Black River. 
The soil is a deep, fertile loam intermixed with disintegrated 
limestone and very productive. Several mineral springs are found 
in the town. The village has several manufacturing industries, 
including the Adirondack Maple Co. The Lowville Cheese Cold 
Storage plant located here is probably the largest of its kind in 
the world. 

Products: Hay, corn, grain and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $100 an acre. 


LyonspaLe: The surface is rolling in the west and broken in 
the east. The scenery along the Moose River is noted for its 
wildness and beauty. On this stream, which has excellent water- 
power, are located several large pulp and paper mills. A large 
portion of the township is in the second crop of timber. The 
soil is principally light and sandy, with little loam. 

Products: Oats, corn, barley, buckwheat, rye and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $1 to $30°an acre. 


Marrinspure: The surface is rolling, with a wide, level, 
fertile intervale bordering on Black River. It has an easterly 
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inclination, the western border being nearly 1,200 feet above the 
river valley. The principal streams are Whetstone and Roaring 
brooks, both of which present beautiful scenery. The soil is a 
deep, fertile loam. The eastern part is very productive and the 
western part is in the process of being cleared. 

Products: Hay, corn, potatoes and grain. 

Average values of farm land range from $5 to $100 an acre. 


MonrtacuE: This is one of the back hill towns, with a surface 
generally rolling, but in some places broken and hilly. It has 
an inclination toward the northwest, and its elevation is 1,700 to 
1,900 feet above tide. It is watered by numerous small streams 
flowing into Deer River. The soil is a moderately fertile sandy 
and gravelly loam. Potatoes are largely raised; it has excellent 
pasture lands for dairying, but the transportation facilities are 


poor. 
Products: Hay, potatoes and oats. 
Average values of farm land range from $2 to $30 an acre. 


New Bremen: The surface is level in the west, but rolling, 
broken, and rocky in the east. It is watered by several tributaries 
of the Black River and numerous smaller streams, with which 
the town is well supplied. The soil of the larger portion of the 
town is light and sandy, but where a good portion of loam is mixed 
with the soil it is very fertile and productive. 

Products: Oats, corn, rye, potatoes and maple sirup. 
Average values of farm land range from $1 to $60 an acre, 
and for river bottom lands, $100. 


Oscrota: This town lies in the high region in the southwestern 
corner of the county. Its surface is undulating with a general in- 
clination toward the southwest. The highest point in the county 
is in the northern part of the town, being 1,800 to 1,900 feet above 
tide. Streams are branches of Salmon River and Fish Creek. 
Lumbering, which has been the principal occupation, is now 
confined to the northern section. Its soil is a moderately fertile 
sandy loam. This town has the disadvantage of poor transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Products: Hay, oats, corn, potatoes and millet. 
Average value of farm land, $20 an acre. 
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Pinckney: This town lies on the highlands in the northwest- 
ern corner of the county, about 15 miles from Lowville and 10 
miles from Watertown, and has an average elevation of 1,400 to 
1,600 feet above tide. It forms the watershed between Deer River 
and Sandy Creek. A series of swamps extend along the eastern 
border. In the town are several mineral springs, one of which 
has acquired considerable local notoriety. The soil is a light, 
slaty loam on the hilly portion and a deep black loam in the 
valleys, especially adapted to potatoes. Transportation facilities 
being poor, small dairies are found in this section. 


Products: Hay, potatoes, corn and oats. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $35 an acre. 


Turin: The surface is quite level in the central and eastern 
part of the town; near the western border, it ascends to 
the slate hills, which are about 2,000 feet above the river; in 
the east it descends to the river intervale. The soil is generally 
a deep, fertile, productive loam mixed with disintegrated slate and 
limestone. Dairying is the principal industry, and a large plant 
of the Lewis County Condensed Milk Company is located in the 
village of Turin. 

Products: Hay, oats, corn and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from.$10 to $80 an acre. 


Watson: The surface is level or gently rolling in the western 
part, and more hilly and broken in the central and eastern parts. 
It is watered by Beaver River on which is the beautiful Beaver 
Lake, and the celebrated hunting and fishing resort Number Four, 
which was settled in 1822. Independence Creek rises in the east- 
ern part, into which runs the outlet of Chases Lake, and with 
several small branches empties into Black River. The central 
and eastern parts are largely forest-covered and a large tract on 
the extreme eastern border constitutes a portion of the famous 
John Brown tract. Several beautiful lakes not mentioned lie 
within the forest. The soil is light and sandy, especially in the 
western part. 

Products: Corn, oats, buckwheat, rye and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $1 to $30 an acre; 
a wide area of Black River bottom lands, $100 an acre. 
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Wesr Turin: The surface rises by successive terraces from the 
intervale of Black River to the hill 1,000 feet above. The largest 
stream is Sugar River. At Lyons Falls there is an excellent 
waterpower on Black River a short distance below the entrance of 
Moose River. Here is located the Gould Paper Company, one 
of the largest paper mills in the north country. The soil is a 
deep, fertile, slaty and limestone loam. 

Products: Hay, oats, corn and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $80 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 

A line of the New York Central, formerly the Utica and Black 
River Railroad, extends north from Utica across Lewis, connect- 
ing Carthage with branches to Watertown, the Thousand 
Islands, Ogdensburg, Massena, and the north country. From 
Lowville the Lowville and Beaver Railroad extends northeast to 
Beaver Falls and Croghan; from Glenfield extends the Glenfield 
and Western, principally a lumbering railroad, running south- 
west to the lumber and pulpwood section of Tug Hill to the north 
end of the town of Osceola. 


Improved Highways 

A state highway from Utica passes through the center of Lewis 
County to Lowville, where three improved highways extend north; 
one running via Copenhagen to Watertown over the hill route, 
distance 27 miles; another via Carthage through the Black River 
valley, distance 32 miles; the third extends via Croghan, Beaver 
Falls, and Carthage to Watertown, distance 37 miles. When the 
Antwerp and Carthage highway is completed this will be the 
shorter route to the north country. 

There are in the county about 80 miles of completed improved 
highways, with 8 miles additional under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 
Lowville, the county seat, is the central and most important 
local market. At the West Martinsburg cheese factory, two and 
one-half miles from Lowville, the large cheeses are manufactured 
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for show purposes. At a recent Milk and Dairy Farm Exposition 
in New York City a cheese weighing 6,500 pounds was exhibited. 

In Lewis County there are about 70 milk establishments. A 
large part of the milk is sold as market milk. Among the manu- 
factured products are 5,000,000 pounds of American cheese, 
large amounts of Limburger and Munster cheeses, and nearly 
14,000,000 pounds of condensed and evaporated milk. At Low- 
ville is located one of the largest cold storage plants used wholly 
for dairy products. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Boonville Fair Association. 
Granges: Pomona and twenty-one subordinate granges. 
Lewis County Agricultural Society. 

Lewis County Beekeepers’ Association. 

Lewis County Dairymen’s League. 

Lewis County Farm Bureau Asscciation. 

Lewis County Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Association. 
Lyons Falls Farmers’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 
North Country National Farm Loan Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Approved courses in agriculture and home making are given at 
Lowville. 

Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located as follows: 
Beaver Falls, Constableville, Copenhagen, Harrisville, Lowville, 
Lyons Falls, Port Leyden and Turin. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. S. Census of 1910) 


PANG 30 TALIOD 52/052 ope = eae ae ring ie Fs ah 8's ya os 475, 033 acres 
Diemer, ot **relbras’.0 4... Bereeeetnaak ee es ow alan olele as woes 3, 343 
Per cent of farm land improved (i. . si ).05.25.-- 62. ees 50.8 


LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 


EE BONE 67pm aie ues poy » > xs SE ee» oe Ne ec 14, 805, 241 gal. 
Gneanirseld: By sehe sizcisy. Fe). sch eR ee Sse ciel le ELIS eee ae 626 gal. 
ESTED UR Ets SO a ooo, < nk Mae easy ore bs bynie olneehote ears 208, 857 lbs. 
Bitter Pogue ns is. 0s). . - sc paeee ees vs ens ge meres 387, 922 lbs. 
ORGRES FITOGGEE «oo aos ok ss sev ive Bee 2 pe Semin ne ies 6, 405 Ibs. 
fe 2 Er Ptr runes fiir 636, 297 doz. 


Wool. Prodeeadhis a6: 5 wine i pes cies coche ish scully UE eres 2,292 fleeces 


MEE cnc ee cna.ce Te RMMMEIEM Tals. sa otel ae 7h Oie'e'a sare er eaereleinye 
NOEETLO <<. cu niches Lt cialdl - sa GR MII RRS cha) Uo chel chsh eis, ofa taye ecdveneix ee alee 
BOOP) on ae dacs oa cos htt RRR NEM As clade diene aise was sie eae wnee 
SSWPITIG Se oe 5 occ 5 Ce ene ce IMEI ee he voinciataueicce alate a0.sfasiaie ayolae 
POG occ aie sc LMMeR PIER sires ce es casenscdsbcwss c's oe 
BEES 
umber of colonies ... ties s te weet ones HECIOD OR OREO Ron 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres 
Worm 2. Ph cd cx SIS et etctcte ate 1, 370 
Ouitaie.... 2°)". ee Ree wos eae 25, 922 
Wheat ..Y8).... 2... Reenter le: 24 
Barley... 5c. 2: « eters el seers ei > 1, 605 
Buckwheat 8:4 . .... 2h a orate’ « 579 
yea ick .. . . . < +. Speepeeiiemetees ee Meio vs. oter'sicyers. <' 88 
Hay .and. Forage asasraes 53 Sei RaaWs lbje\neiaece « 97, 868 
Special Crops: 
Potatoes... canes plckstereleatetelevoxelsis'siate 4, 102 
Vegetables, other than potatoes ............. 148 oe 
Dry-edible heansis as « c.2s Se tade cles ssdsceccss 33 
Dry; Peas: ... Gps te <2 fice eaff@iediio «cient osace 23 
Fruits: 
Apples '.,..2's\< eaiesiseeneeieeee tone ogubsC : 29, 341 trees 
Peaches and nectarines ............... 14 trees 
PORTA. eiaccin las se at a a. 256 trees 
Ploms ‘and’ pruneseice ease sae oacsse 3:5 560 trees 
Ghiernies. . . «a os cco eee ew 4 ls 325 trees 
GYADNES: «...... coteerae ds oaciatiens ae alesis. 174 vines 
eorrisell LTE, eee sae sere loess sic oes 34 acres 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 
1917 
Number 
Farms for which reports were received ............. 3, 129 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Horses and miWles: ss acietes on hits ae oa Ace ee ate 7, 450 
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LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 


NIE crackin sia a's gk wee olin ad) d Slane Teo ee 123,496 


Number 
8, 037 
59,116 
5, 225 
12, 256 
98, 569 


1, 026 


Yield 
37, 522 bu. 
668, 966 bu. 
423 bu. 
41,283 bu. 
10, 007 bu. 
1,129 bu. 


156, 063 tons 


627,771 bu. 
540 bu. 
397 bu. 


33, 196 bu. 
2 bu. 

186 bu. 
119 bu. 

50 bu. 

1, 197 Ibs. 
58,373 qts. 


1918 
Number 


2, 937 


7,366 
54, 652 
1, 845 
7, 868 
86, 828 


Number of colonies 


Cereals: 


396 


BEES 


SELECTED CROPS 
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Acres 
Gorm cto ee SURI RES Bia ve cece. 6 o's ee 1, 546 
Oats LER aR ee Ses. f bias cares dele FS 25, 850 
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Hay and Forage: 1917 


DN bic Wb ic sk ek Ad ne See 707 
EE AY Soe eile Si ees ous 88, 962 
DWE VORREINEO) Cry castles 8, 053 
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Special Crops: 

He NSEDORTIN Moe Se. S's sos <'ale acne 213 
LD GOD RY 2H eR 6, ee i 137 
PC UMNAICH Me yA nie cise a: ois fateloets 3, 220 


Canning factory crops ......... 15 
Other vegetables and garden 
CROPS char. cleo teratttetees srevctere o's 544 
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938 
731 
36 
52 
152 
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1917 1918 
Number Number 


1,068 1, 453 


1918 
Acres i ~~ Bushels 
1, 331 17,353 
22, 621 560,995 
1, 277 22, 547 
1,150 15, 034 
37 231 
316 3, 353 


135 1, 276 


1918 
Acres Yield ° 
' 828 2, 067 tons 
86,393 120, 354 tons 
6, 750 42,415 tons 
Qo UGT Pacesetter 
411 2,441 bu. 
249 623 tons 
3, 418 353, 343 bu. 
SHG ve sarcis erste 
NO... -sisave lays sebetets 
B60", 2 Ue Fae 
753 7,514 bu. 
3 10 bu. 
] 3 bu. 
12 13, 000 Ibs. 
7 5, 800 Ibs. 
RACE oy. 100 Ibs. 
O18 cote 
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Potatoes 
Barley 
Buckwheat 
Fruits 


Beans 
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LIVINGSTON COUNTY 


This county lies in the west central part of the state, in the 
valley of the Genesee River. It has an area of 403,840 acres. 
From north to south it extends approximately 35 miles, and 
from east to west 20 miles. The population of the various 
towns is given below: 


POPULATION BY TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


AVON Fo ascot etrtee cht: 3;862) CNUnd a ee ees. ane cues 2, 289 
Caledonmiatitis- res... 25 LOZ SEORSIAISES PPR s cis cos trate 666 
Conesust tit. sc, sthise shel: LOD TBOreaeeli ss city ss oes sek os 962 
Genextnysact iio. behiais ss 3; 348) PPO ise eite sos ates: Loo 894 
Groveland tise) coset hk: 1; 699 }osprimewaterpaseeins a0 ot © 1, 689 
Leicester tes ts tits skis: 1811; Westispamtaies ...rescistties 800 
WALT te siete for oletetanet tees 2,118 Work é vc... Reema 2, 802 
LIVONIA. Se eae Cee ee 2, 999 a 
Mount Morris .......... 5, 055 Totals). he Pees otc. 38, 427 


Nerth Dansville, s.. >.<.) . 4, 290 


* Geneseo, in the town of Geneseo, is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

This county was formed from Genesee and Ontario in 1821, 
and named in honor of Robert R. Livingston. It was included 
in the Phelps and Gorham purchase, and later in the Morris 
reserve. 

Before the advent of the whites, this county was the seat of 
several of the principal villages of the Seneca Nation, the original 
western door of the famous Long House of the Iroquois con- 
federacy being near the site of the present village of Cuylerville. 
These people had made considerable advance in civilization and 
a large section of land had been cleared for cultivation. Cern, 
apples, and peaches were extensively produced. It is estimated 
that during the expedition of Sullivan he found at Cuylerville 
between 15,000 and 20,000 bushels of corn. 

No settlements were attempted prior to the Revolution. Soon 
after its close many of the men who were with Sullivan in 1779 
returned, secured land, and at once began the pursuit of agri- 
culture. 
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In 1797, Morris, who had promised to effect the extinguish- 
ment of the Indian title, held a treaty with the natives at Big 
Tree, now Geneseo, whereby, through the consent of Red Jacket, 
Cornplanter, and others, they ceded most of their lands to the 
whites. At this gathering Jeremiah Wadsworth represented the 
United States, William Shepard appearing for Massachusetts, 
who lay claim to this section. 

The first settlements were made principally by immigrants from 
New England before the Indian title was finally extinguished. 
These men were all tillers of the soil. Their knowledge of the 
principles of agriculture is evidenced by the fact that the agri- 
cultural practices instituted in those early days are still followed 
as being best suited to the locality; and, being based on live-stock 
production, the fertility of the soil has been maintained. York 
and Caledonia were largely settled by a colony of Scotch. 

The grave of Mary Jemison, the noted “ white woman,” is pre- 
served at Portage. 

Fifty years ago the mineral springs at Avon attracted large 
numbers of visitors, and Avon became a noted summer resort. 
Several noted sanitariums were established, among them being 
Congress Hall, Knickerbocker, and Allen and Carson’s, the latter 
of which is now known as Avon Inn. The sulphur water is no 
longer in use for medicinal treatment. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

Wheat was the principal crop among the pioneers; later, during 
the ravages of the wheat weevil, it was largely superseded by the 
spring grains. In 1818, however, the census showed that Living- 
ston County stood second only to Monroe in the production of 
wheat. 

At about 1800 and later, considerable hemp, flax, and tobacco 
were grown. These are no longer produced, nor is broom corn, 
which was once largely cultivated along the Genesee Flats. 

The raising of cattle and sheep forms one of the important 
industries, Livingston County leading in the number of sheep. 
The county is also celebrated for its choice herds of pure-bred 
cattle. 
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The county stands first in the production of beans and nursery 
stock, Groveland and Caledonia excelling in the production of 
the former. The wide proportions reached by the growing of nur- 
sery stock is due largely to the fact that climatic and soil condi- 
tions in the county are very favorable for fruit growing. The 
freedom of the section from scale and insect pests and fungus dis- 
eases also has considerable influence. There are about fifty nur- 
series, largely devoted to the production of fruit trees, centered 
around Dansville and Geneseo. An excellent jam kitchen, which 
handles products by the carload, is located in the town of Geneseo. 
A second kitchen, putting out high-grade products, is operated in 
the town of Avon. 

In the production of canning factory crops Livingston County 
stands second to Oneida. The Genesee Flats at Mount Morris 
are largely devoted to the growing of vegetables. Crops grown 
for canning include mainly sweet corn, peas, and string beans; 
tomatoes, asparagus, and spinach are also raised for this purpose. 
Corn, oats, and potatoes have long been staple crops. Barley is 
important, and excellent crops of alfalfa are produced. 

Livingston County produces all the rock salt mined in the state, 
the Retsof mines near Caledonia being among the largest. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

Climatological records for Livingston County are taken from 
the Avon station. The present observer is W. G. Markham. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first in 
fall are May 12 and October 6, respectively, giving a growing 
season of 147 days. 

The following table, which summarizes records taken during 
the periods 1890-91 and 1895-1915, shows both normal and 
extreme temperatures and precipitation: 
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RecorD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT AVON 


‘TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver-_ |-——————_|___ }| Average | -——————_ | average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees| Year |Degrees| Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 

January...... 24.0 68 | 1906 | —25 | 1904 2.12 1.21 | 1900 11.3 
February..... 22.1 67 | 1906 | —19 | 1914 1.86 0.92 | 1910 9.6 
March........ 33.2 81 | 1903 | —10 | 1897 1.79 1.78 | 1913 5.6 
i 45.0 87 | 1915* 13 | 1904 2.20 1.79 | 1901 3.8 
LS Cee 56.9 95 | 1911 21 | 1903 inks 1.23 | 1911 0.2 
WONG. sods. es 65.3 95 | 1913 33 | 1897 2.96 2.68. LOTAS eee 
Oy Bat tis oo 70.9 103 | 1911 37 | 1898 3.52 ZOU OOS Rete 
PURSE... <a: 67.7 97 |} 1911* 36 | 1913 2.96 ESO 19032 I. vaca 
September. ...} 61.9 95 | 1898 26 | 1913 2.64 AGS et OTOs eee 
October....... 50.5 89 | 1900 14 | 1904 2.45 1.58 | 1900 0.3 
November. ...| 38.7 73 | 1909* 0 | 1905 1.88 1.57 | 1895 2.8 
December..... 27.6 64 | 1908 | —13 | 1914 Eei5 1.44 | 1907 10.4 
MEAP. a. oan sy 47.0 103 | 1911 | —25 | 1904 |] 28.90 | 2.68 | 1914 44.0 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface is an upland, rolling in the north and hilly in the 
south. The highest point in the county, which is 2,260 feet 
above sea level, is located in the northeast corner of Spring- 
water. The hills on the southern border are 2,000 to 2,200 feet 
above tide. From their summits the surface declines toward the 
north, the extreme northern border being 550 to 800 feet above 
tide. The slopes are usually smooth and gradual, except along 
the banks of the streams, and nearly all of the land in the county 
is arable. The streams often flow in deep ravines. 

The principal stream is the Genesee River, which flows through 
the western part of the county. In the south its banks are steep 
and precipitous, forming a picturesque gorge; further north the 
river is bordered by broad intervales subject to overflows in the 
spring. Its tributaries are Conesus Creek, Fall Brook, and Can- 
aseraga Creek from the east, and Beards Creek and other small 
streams from the west. Hemlock and Honeoye outlets flow along 
the eastern border and a few tributaries of the Susquehanna rise 
in the southern part. Conesus Lake, near the center, and Hem- 
lock Lake, along the eastern border, are the only considerable 
bodies of water. 
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DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
Avon: The surface is a rolling and moderately hilly upland, 
terminating in flats on the Genesee River. The principal stream 
is Conesus Creek. On the uplands the soil is a sandy and gray- 
elly loam intermixed with clay. On the flats it is a deep, rich 
alluvium. 


Products: Dairy and general farm products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $150 an acre. 


Cateponia: The surface is level or gently undulating, a por- 
tion of it being stony. Genesee River forms the eastern boundary. 
The soil is a clay loam underlaid by limestone. 

Products: Dairy and general farm products, and beans. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Conrsus: The surface is hilly. The Marrowback Hills in the 
eastern part rise about 1,000 feet above Hemlock Lake. A deep 
valley extends from the center of the town into Springwater. The 
soil is generally a silty or sandy loam. 

Products: Dairy and general farm products. 
Average values of farm land range from $35 to $100 an acre. 


Geneseo: The surface is undulating, with an abrupt declivity 
of 200 to 300 feet toward the Genesee River on the west. Along 
the river are fertile flats averaging a half-mile in width. Fall 
Brook and several other small streams flow west into the river 
and east into Conesus Lake. The soil is loam, intermixed with 
clay or sand. 

Products: Dairy and general farm products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $125 an acre. — 


Grovetanp: The surface is moderately hilly. In the west are 
extensive flats occupying about one-fourth of the town. Canas- 
erage Creek is the principal stream. This town contains excellent 
farming land. On the uplands the soil is loam, and on the flats 
it isa rich alluvium. This town excels in the production of beans, 
and ranks among the first in the state. 

At Sonyea is located Craig Colony for Epileptics. 

Products: Beans, and dairy and farm products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $125 an acre. 


MVAUMAGNIAA DNIMONG. OSTY ‘ANWT MOAT NO AYATAD —'06 “OI 
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Leicester: The surface is undulating, with extensive flats in 
the east. The Genesee River forms the southern and eastern 
boundaries. On the uplands the soil is a sandy and gravelly loam, 
while on the flats it is a rich alluvium. 

Products: Dairy and general farm products. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $100 an acre. 


Lima: The surface, which is undulating and hilly, is drained 
chiefly by Honeoye Creek, forming the eastern boundary. The 
soil in the southeast is clay and clayey loam. In the northwest it 
is sandy and gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy and general farm products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Livonia: The surface in the southern part is moderately 
hilly, and in the north it is undulating. Conesus and Hemlock 
lakes lie partly within the town. Their outlets are the- principal 
streams. The soil in the valley is a clayey loam, and on the 
uplands a sandy and gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy and general farm products. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $100 an acre. 


Mount Morris: The surface is rolling and moderately hilly. 
It is drained by the Genesee River, which forms its western and 
northern boundaries. The soil is sandy and clayey loam. 

Products: Canning crops and dairy and general farm 
products. 
Average values of farm land range from $35 to $90 an acre. 


Norrnu Dansvitte: The surface is hilly, the highest sum- 
mits being 600 to 800 feet above the valleys. The hills are 
generally arable. Canaseraga Creek flows through the northwestern 
part, and Mill Creek through the south. The soil on the hills 
is a clayey and gravelly loam, and in the valleys a sandy loam. 

Products: Dairy and general farm products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $200 an acre. 


Nunpa: The surface is hilly, the highest summits, rising 2,000 
feet, lying in the southeastern part. The soil is a sandy loam 
intermixed with gravel and clay. 

Products: Dairy and general farm products. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $75 an acre. 
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Oss1an: The surface is broken and hilly, the highest sum- 
mits having an elevation of 1,700 to 1,900 feet. The soil in 
the valleys is a gravelly loam, and on the hills a silty and sandy 
loam. 

Products: Dairy and general farm products. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $40 an acre 


Portace: The surface is hilly, the highest point rising to 
1,900 feet in the southeastern part. Genesee River forms the 
western boundary of the town. Its banks are steep and rocky, 
100 to 200 feet in height. In the eastern part the soil is a clayey 
and silty loam and in the west a sandy loam. 


Products: Dairy and general farm products. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $50 an acre. 


Sparta: The surface is hilly, the highest summits being 1,000 
to 1,200 feet higher than Canaseraga Creek, which flows along 
the western boundary. The soil on the hills is a silty and 
gravelly loam, and in the valleys a sandy, clayey, and gravelly 
loam. 

Products: Dairy and general farm products. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $40 an acre. 


SprinewaTEr: The surface is very hilly, the highest summits 
being 600 to 1,000 feet above the valley. The principal stream 
is the inlet of Hemlock Lake, Springwater Creek. Cohocton 
River rises in the southeastern part and flows south into Steuben 
County. The soil is a sandy and gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy and general farm products. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $60 an acre. 


West Sparta: The surface is hilly, the southwestern part 
rising to a height of 1,900 feet. In the northeastern part is an 
extensive marsh known as the Canaseraga Swamp. Canaseraga 
Creek flows north along the eastern border. The soil is a clayey 
loam in the north and a sandy loam in the south. 


Products: Dairy and general farm products. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $40 an acre. 
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York: The surface is undulating, with a general inclination 
to the east. The soil in the center and south is a clayey loam, 
and in the northeast a sandy and gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy and general farm products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $80 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Rail and Electric Roads 


The Erie line running northwest from Corning enters the 
southeastern part of Livingston County and extends to the 
northwestern corner, where it turns west to Batavia and Buffalo. 
A second line of the Erie Railroad, which is operated by electricity, 
runs from Mount Morris to Rochester, intersecting the first line at 
Avon. A third line of the Erie crosses the southwestern part. 

The Dansville and Mount Morris, from Dansville to Mount 
Morris, extends from the western part southeast to the southern 
part of the county. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western running between 
New York and Buffalo passes northwest across the county a little 
west of the center, forming a junction with the Pennsylvania 
railroad in the town of Leicester. 

The Pennsylvania line extending southwest from Rochester 
passes through the western part of Livingston County, and 
connects with the Buffalo line at Hinsdale in Cattaraugus County. 

The Genesee and Wyoming road extends through the towns 
of Leicester, York, and Caledonia, and connects with lines run- 
ning to Rochester and Buffalo. The New York Central line 
between Canandaigua and Batavia passes through the extreme 
northern part of the town of Caledonia. 

The Lehigh Valley, leading east and west, also crosses the 
same portion of the county. 

A branch of the Lehigh extends from Rochester Junction in 
Monroe County south through Lima and Livonia to Hemlock 
Lake. 

Improved Highways 


A state road from Albany to Buffalo crosses the northern part 
of the county, eonnecting with roads to Rochester and with a 
road leading southwest from Avon to Nunda and Portageville. 
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Two macadamized roads extend from Geneseo toward the west, 
and from Mount Morris another improved road leads southeast to 
Dansville, from there running south to Hornell in Steuben 
County. 

In addition to these there are improved highways in the 
eastern part of the county between Hemlock, Livonia Center, and 
Livonia, leading from this point to Lakeville and south through 
Conesus. 

There are in the county 109 miles of completed improved high- 
ways, with 18 miles additional under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 

Although there are no cities in Livingston County, excellent 
markets are afforded by the villages of Dansville, Mount Morris, 
Avon, Geneseo, and Hemlock, all of which have extensive can- 
ning industries. Eight canning factories are located within the 
county. Two excellent jam kitchens are operated in the towns 
of Avon and Geneseo. At South Lima there is a large truck 
interest. 

Probably 80 per cent of the potatoes grown in the southern 
part of the county are marketed by means of trucks coming from 
Rochester. 

A large portion of the milk produced is shipped as market 
milk. Over 1,000,000 pounds of cheese is made, besides 5,000,- 
000 pounds of condensed milk and a quantity of powdered whole 
and skim milk. A number of farms in the county are producing 
certified milk. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 

Caledonia Tri-County Fair Association. 

Granges: Pomona and fourteen subordinate granges. 

Hemlock Lake Union Agricultural Society. 

Livingston County Dairymen’s League. 

Livingston County Fair. 

Livingston County Farm Bureau Association. 

Livingston County National Farm Loan Association. 

Livingston County Potato Association. 

Livingston County Sheep Breeders’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 

South Lima Growers’ and Shippers’ Association. 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

A state normal school is located at Geneseo. Approved 
courses in agriculture and home making are given at Avon and 
Dansville. 
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Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located: as follows: 
Avon, Caledonia, Dalton, Dansville, Griegsville, Groveland, 
Hemlock, Leicester, Lima, Livonia, Mount Morris, Nunda, and 
Springwater. 

STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. S. Census of 1910) 


Pee TR IIMS . . ooo = sects ea crs laectasee eae 389, 536 acres 
peeariper. Of farms {gees ke ncls soi co x sv vices 05 auld. c 3, 298 
Percent of farm lamippmproved.. . 32/5. 5. g2f..20. 212 slseisyi 22 79.8 


RRR Sie 4,169, 215 gal. 
MOMS... tei inws scien sp eltidesccs sees 49,918 gal. 
Bucersrat Sold... snvpeetererstetsiers) sie, «s+ aieveie ws og) sue Hie a ate ee 430, 718 lbs. 
Seeeeeee PTOCNCed co mmeens esele «sc canbi ale baie se ai3 610,978 lbs. 
Cheese produced... cca eee ciais onigs peepee Sep es. 3 aie «le 2, 320 Ibs. 
eos iproduced: «. Sfatrteey tele. © o's Shahdraial suse gape -emererereta lovey sie 959,746 doz. 
eee, PTOUUCOG: ji anos oo ac oct ok hoa 5 io wale) ste 37,427 fleeces 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Number 
12 G2 es cot cob Se SOc OR OAS BIAS Sree ohmoion comic 13, 598 
BREE so 5 + + ois 5 :na eg tans acd Bs lerg/ eH lea, aay cio fat 31,403 
5 MR EIB RE Seer etane 59, 794 
BSWVATIC <5 5» «aio. «5, oe eeeneRetns Pet Neb cage tata sirereialotcreo: wialelcnm onensicheiens inter s 13, 231 
PAMUENY ... «5 Do oa eRe ites fo dae nd 2c oid Ader ie eats 166, 149 
BEES 
Number of colomiestrecrerctictsnys cies. 5 oc sta's secfarstere wtaveversve ionaieveiarere eo, 700 
SELECTED CROPS 

Cereals: Acres Yield 

COLNE [5 . .,.-..5 eRe eens cls otstaretnlalaNs 8, 995 346, 213 bu. 

CO Fe EAN e050 CNG 6 0 5A erO CR REPRE 30, 746 960, 346 bu. 

WHEE... 2. ss nomen ee er eterake a a's atetatstatetat 21, 036 520,775 bu. 

Barley Sa sc: -c. acgere nner eet evte reer ol are ai ens taara e Sy8. Sr 2, 566 58, 676 bu. 

Buckwheat, jc < cease eee a as oie oon AS 1, 702 29, 654 bu. 

BRO oe oan ss cae EE Wis oie cna shal he 3, 866 69,791 bu. 
Hiny atid Forage: igasnes sere sie a oie «ee elute 79, 573 120, 272 tons 
Special Crops: 

EERLOCS 5. dic qieMeeMt atera'e o b,n.a o.uc'a nin. o)sJalaipia 11,163 1,438,699 bu. 

Vegetables other than potatoes............... AO pte ete tate taeate 

Beewedible beasties egw was ess sss sn sissies 18, 446 255, 244 bu. 


RIICRS .. . 2,2 Sete om ase 's oo 9d oieiaeone 78 1, 150 bu. 
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Fruits: 
ADDIOR 7... s aise sie ee enn antes ew an, ales 144, 958 trees 
Peaches and nectarines ............... 19, 251 trees 
Reara atin . Se eeeeie hes otc ace kh 8,634 trees 
Ploms, an dyprunGe eee. ite SEs + oh sere 7,943 trees 
CTNGTTION® cei ieee eae tars nai Sin wb vie ate br 7,941 trees 
CHANCES: 2. Gece ohn epee a0 sine 880 trees 
MQSUTIOS (0. ota nce ie ee eis newer coheed 95, 909 vines 
Small Sra se Cee intetanieis tabs ois went 204 acres 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1818) 
1917 
Number 
Farms for which reports were received.............. 3,032 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
PIGTHOS SANG MNTIOR Ore asia oss eaters! oo a? Toes erate otctatctate 13, 500 
Oe eee ee SA 5. tht chem 29, 804 
Rae 5 2 es re freer) ee 43,990 
SWING! ches tk ac cee eee te OM, BE ates 9, 803 
SO a raid SE hraeiisin nia an 6. sis nk pon Ss abl eee 169, 575 
BEES 
PURIESIED (OT COMIC oan i 60,5 nse Sas'n, «hos .0sa) sy aceuep oles eeeace 3,258 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: ad Acres 
SORR e 45 5 Seis os eae Oe ae eee 5, 524 5, 686 
ORS AA8 . ..3!s BRR Goo cee eee 21, 332 27, 305 
Rglogah «.. «: 35% G6 <i tek sane 2 3, 103 3, 153 
Brekwheat i: ooi5 it~... oats 3, 190 2, 680 
Wheat (winter), s:.......,dseepuee 30,710 30, 369 
Wheres: (spring)\:: .(. .2 . «e.ngeene 193 302 
BE ED. 6 as. De de » ~ + voce Re 3, 968 4, 437 
Hay and Forage: 
Matias: comes rir. see aoe 6, 558 6,844 
5 ES) 74,860 64, 492 
Gorn BUCNSUARD) so. cee cscs eens 4, 956 5, 009 
NSGERE, ROGET DBs agnor sn sis ova s vee RR ifveu ss. 


Yield 
218,441 bu. 
12,767 bu. 
4, 562 bu. 
3, 839 bu. 
3, 183 bu. 
273 bu. 
721, 430 Ibs. 


326, 104 qts. 


12, 766 
28, 601 
45,175 
9, 262 
138,288 


3,496 


Yield 
122, 833 bu. 
803, 813 bu. 
76, 886 bu. 
42, 534 bu. 
830, 602 bu. 
5,185 bu. 
77, 141 bu. 


16,735 tons 
84,336 tons 
33, 866 tons 
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1918 
Special Crops: 1917 ————_——__—_——_ 
Acres Acres Yield 
Wield beans ........%.d0hbeeees 25, 346 37,010 325, 245 bu. 
OabbaAge® ..6. cakes ss. 5. epee 739 1, 042 8,463 tons 
Potatoes, .22ere. 2 Ss 2 eee 7,615 7,471 784,722 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food......  ........ 19QM) Abe. toe oe 
Canning factory crops .......... 4,918 Ay TERT core LHe tek ws 
Other vegetables and garden 
1:[0) 1) OREO sj ce cock 1,434 Lpabae UK. ase 

Fruits: 
ED PIES. .. . 2. . ve + a ua ee 4, 610 5,721 31,075 bu. 
Reaches’... .. . .. +. 20% 341 * 459 15, 471 bu. 
Esch: rere es! so cele 181 238 2,844 bu. 
PSIHTNS: . . . ».. ..-\s/a sila eee 35 90 113,970 Ibs. 
PETrIeS . ... . . s «2-2 see 102 126 6,125 Ibs. 
INCES: ... . ss = nw chen RRS fo) alain 4 = 8 21 94 bu. 
Wineyard . -. co scee ae 187 243 361,808 Ibs. 
small fruits, .. <2) =i 234 UE a Natogs Ss ee 

Acres ee ag 


Hay 71,336 


Beans 37,010 


Wheat 30,671 


Oats 27, 305 


Corn 12,375 


Potatoes 7,471 
Fruits 7,109 
Canning fac- 

tory crops 4,782 
Rye 4,437 
Barley 3,153 


Buckwheat 2,680 


Cabbage 1,042 


Fig. 92. Cuart SHow1ne RELATIVE ACERAGE OF Crops IN LivInGsTon CouNTY 


MADISON COUNTY 


This county lies in the central part of the state. It has an 
area of 416,000 acres. It extends from north to south approxi- 
mately 30 miles and from east to west 23 miles. 


The population is distributed as follows: 


POPULATION By CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Greits” (aby). “~eoeeees ss 9.46) Deol e. ccicus cece sweet 950 
Brookheld:-..i.ceeee rete 2) 300 WWagisON) os vas winks cxetek oe 1, 836 
OPAL TO TE SIR Vase ae 3, 867 Nelson 2:4... .pleaaeierncnosr 1, 230 
We Tey ter vis canis F's'ek's 1,267. Smithfield... ota e as 904 
iD gga Re eh Pe aR ae 2,6) ‘Stockbridverrrme se 1, 544 
WENN T oe cite ole Sheree ess oes 836° ‘Sullivan, oo. sees 3, 683 
GEGESEDOWE ss. oi iain aoe 989 7 ie 
RTI G ON is see no a o's os vr 3, 651 Total *.). \gase eee 41,742 
USERID ee eae kites oats 1,116 —_— 
enox* ‘terwerserryecen en: 5, 517 


* Wampsville, in the town of Lenox, is the county seat. 
Nore: Oneida now has a population of 10,500 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Madison County was formed from Chenango in 1806, and 
named in honor of President Madison. 

Until after the Revolution it was occupied by the Oneida 
Indians, a peaceful tribe, friendly to the colonists, and who con- 
sequently suffered attack from the tribes in league with the British 
cause. The first whites in the county were squatters from the 
Mohawk valley, who settled on the Oneida Indian reservation in 
the town of Sullivan in 1790. The following year they removed 
to the vicinity of Chittenango, A settlement was also made in 
Brookfield in 1791. Within the next few years various others 
were established and the county was rapidly filled, principally 
with people from New England, a few being Scotch and Dutch 
immigrants. 

The first wagon road, opened in 1790, followed the Indian trail 
west from Oneida Castle. This road later became known as the 
Genesee Turnpike, a famous mail route between Albany and 
Buffalo. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

An opening in the forest near Madison Lake furnished corn 
grounds for the Indians long before white men came to Madison 
County; apples were then growing in several localities, including 
Stockbridge Hill. The early settlers, who were practically all 
home seekers, cleared land and began at once to grow wheat, corn, 
and garden vegetables. Many bought a cow or two and some 
sheep. Barley and fruit were much grown from the first, and 
the strawberry apple was originated in the southern part of the 
county at an early date. While wheat was the principal crop in 
the northern part, the southern part was devoted largely to the 
production of grass. In 1816 the first commercial crop of hops 
was marketed in New York City. A few years later the growing 
of hops became one of the chief industries of the county and con- 
tinued as such for many years, standing second only to Oneida in 
the amount produced. Within the last twenty years there has 
been a marked decrease in the acreage but there are still a number 
of large hopyards, especially in the towns of Stockbridge, Madi- 
son, Oneida, and Eaton. 

About the time of the Civil War, and for many years after, 
large quantities of cheese were manufactured. This business has 
been on the decline since about 1890, while at the same time the 
production of milk has been greatly increased. Dairying is the 
leading industry; all the railroads now run special milk trains 
and practically all the milk is shipped to New York City. Stock 
raising recelves considerable attention. The blooded stock of the 
county is a prominent feature, especially of the Holstein breed. 

The alfalfa crop, in which Madison County takes second place, 
has a material influence on the extent of the dairy industry, as it 
makes possible the keeping of a great number of animals. The 
soil is well suited to the growth of alfalfa and produces from three 
to five tons per acre, where from one to two and one-half tons of 
hay were formerly raised. Agriculture of the present day may 
be summed up as dairy farming and the production of canning 
crops and the special crops of hops, alfalfa, onions, and celery. 
Several hundred acres of muck land in the north are given 
over to the production of onions and celery. Lettuce and peas 
are also important products. There are canning factories at 
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several points for peas, as well as for beans, beets, corn, ete., 
and a large acreage is devoted to the production of these crops. 
Truck crops are grown largely in the vicinity of Oneida and 
Canastota. Although fruit is somewhat limited in variety, the 
fruit industry is profitable in many localities. Large quantities 
of apples of excellent quality are grown, particularly in the 
highlands. 

The northern part has the climate of the Great Lakes and the 
southern part has that of the Atlantic. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

Climatological records for Madison County are taken from the 
De Ruyter station, which lies at an elevation of 1,300 feet above 
sea level. B. D. Crandall, the present observer, has served since 
the opening of the station in 1903. 

The average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the 
first in fall are May 23 and September 30, respectively; length 
of growing season, 130 days. 

The following table, which summarizes records from 1903 to 
1917, shows both normal and extreme temperatures and pre- 
cipitation: 


RECORD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT Dz RuYTER 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver-_ |——————__| __ Average | -—————_| average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees} Year {Degrees} Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 

Jantlary 202)" 22.2 64 | 1906 | —36 | 1904 3.25 1.00 | 1915 16.6 
February..... 19.2 58 | 1906 | —30 | 1916*}) 2.05} 3.00 |} 1914 18.9 
March........| 29.3 80 | 1910 | —24 | 1916 3.16 1.98 | 1909 14.1 
April... fe 2/2 42.2 83 | 1915 9 | 1909 2.86 1.64 | 1914 5.2 
MBVE. ss yy: 53.9 92 | 1911 17 | 1903 3.40 2.64 | 1916 0.4 
UUs. eters 60.9 90 | 1907 29 | 1913 4.29 3! OL} IQION PS eee 
2 LS eee a 66.8 98 | 1911 37 | 1912*|| 4.22 2434 | 1904 |. she 
on a ae 64.9 96 | 1916 35 | 1912 3.65 2.613) 1905.1" ae 
September. ...| 59.8 92 | 1913 22 | 1913 4.18 2.00 | 1915 T. 
October.......| 49.1 88 | 1913 16 | 1904 3.81 1.90 | 1913 1.0 
November... .| 36.2 79 | 1913 —3 | 1903 2.79 1.55 | 1912 11.0 
December..... PA 74 | 1914 | —28 | 1914 3.04 1.52 | 1905 15.9 
Yearry..27ae. 43.8 98 | 1911 | —36 | 1904 || 40.70 3.01 | 1910 83.1 


* Also earlier years. 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface of Madison, County has two natural divisions — 
the comparatively level lowlands of the lake plain on the north 
and the rolling to hilly uplands in the south. The latter, which 
is much the larger, is made up of high, broad hills and more or 
less narrow valleys, the largest of which have been partly filled 
with glacial debris. The elevation of this upland section varies 
from 1,000 to 1,200 feet above sea level in the valleys to hills 
exceeding 2,000 feet in a few places. The highest point is in the 
township of Georgetown, 2,160 feet. 

The main valley enters the county at Earlville and extends 
northward across the county. At Earlville a branch extends in a 
northeasterly direction through East Hamilton, Hubbardsville, 
and North Brookfield Station. At Randallsville a narrow branch 
passes a little west of north through Easton and Morrisville, and 
at Peckport another branch extends to the northeast by Bouck- 
ville and Solsville. These valleys have an average width of about 
one mile. Several other narrow valleys dissect the uplands. The 
southern half of the county is drained by the tributaries of the 
Unadilla, Tioughnioga, and Chenango rivers. 

The smaller of the two physiographic divisions occupies the 
northern end of the county. Its elevation varies from 370 feet 
above tide, the present level of Oneida Lake, bordering it on the 
north, to about 450 feet. With the exception of two hills, Allis 
Hill and another hill between Chittenango Station and Sullivan, 
each of which attain a height of from 500 to 600 feet, this section 
is anearly level plain, with large, swampy tracts bordering Oneida 
Lake. The Erie Canal, which is approximately the dividing line 
between this and the uplands, has a uniform level across the 
county from east to west. This is a part of the “ 60-mile level,” 
which extends from Syracuse to Utica. Narrow valleys extend 
from this plain southward into the upland region, the principal 
ones being those occupied by Chittenango, Cowaselon, and Oneida 
creeks. The latter valley forms the northern end of the main 
valley of the upland section. 

Madison County lies on the watershed between the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence basin and the Chenango-Susquehanna-Chesapeake 
basin. The drainage of the county is about equally divided 
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between these two drainage systems, although some portion of it 
reaches the Mohawk-Hudson system by way of Oriskany Creek 
and a system of canal feeders. 

On the flat lands of the north the soil is generally a red clay, 
with great quantities of muck and marl in the swampy regions. 
On the northern slopes of the hills the soil is a gravelly loam 
intermixed with lime and plaster, and is very productive. Farther 
south the soil on the hills is a clayey, gravelly, and shaly loam, 
and in the valleys a gravelly loam and alluvium. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 

BrRooxFietD: The surface is a hilly upland broken by the val- 
leys of Unadilla River and Beaver Creek. Several small streams 
take their rise in this town. The soil is generally a gravelly loam, 

with a rich alluvium in the valleys. 
Products: Dairy products, oats, buckwheat, corn, potatoes, 

onions, celery, and root crops. 

Average values of farm land range from $10 to $60 an acre. 


Cazenovia: The surface is a rolling upland, broken by the 
valleys of Chittenango and Limestone creeks. The hills in the 
southern part reach a height of 1,700 feet. In the northern and 
central portions the soil is a gravelly loam; in the south it is a 
clayey loam underlaid by hardpan. 

Products: Dairy products, corn, oats, alfalfa, potatoes, 
wheat, canning crops, and fruit. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $160 an acre. 


De Ruyter: The surface consists of a hilly upland, broken by 
the valley of Tioughnioga River and its tributaries. The soil is 
a sandy and gravelly loam on the hills and alluvium in the valleys. 

Products: Dairy products, oats, buckwheat, corn, potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $75 an acre. 


Eaton: The surface is a rolling upland, broken by the valley 
of the Chenango River into two ridges, whose summits are 1,500 
to 1,600 feet above sea level. The soil is a gravelly loam inter- 
mixed with clay in the valleys, 

Products: Dairy products, truck crops, hay, corn, oats, 
buckwheat, and hops. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 tu $100 per acre. 
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Fenner: The surface is a rolling upland. Canaseraga and 
Chittenango creeks have their sources in this town. The soil is 
a gravelly and clayey loam. 


Products: Dairy products, corn, oats, alfalfa, potatoes, 
wheat, fruit, and canning crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $60 an acre. 


GrorceTown: The surface is a hilly upland, broken by the 
valley of Otselic Creek into two ridges. The summits of the hills 
are 500 to 600 feet above the valleys, which are about 1,500 feet 
above sea level. The soil on the hills is yellow loam, and in the 
valleys a gravelly loam. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, corn, oats, buckwheat, and 
potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $60 an acre. 


Hamitton: The surface is a rolling upland, broken by the 
valleys of the Chenango River and its east branch. The soil is a 
gravelly loam in the valleys and a clayey loam on the hills. 


Products: Dairy products, canning crops, hay, corn, oats, 
buckwheat, peas for New York market. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $100 an acre. 


Lepanon: The surface is a hilly upland lying between the 
Chenango and. Otselic rivers. The summits in the western part 
are from 500 to 800 feet above the valleys. The valley of the 
Chenango River extending through the eastern part is about one 
mile wide and is bordered by steep hillsides. The southern 
streams are small brooks. On the hills the soil is a yellow loam 
underlaid by hardpan. In the valleys it is alluvium. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, corn, oats, buckwheat, truck 
crops, and peas. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $100 an acre. 


Lenox: The surface is level in the north and moderately hilly 
in the south. Canastota and Cowaselon creeks flow through the 
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town, and the Cowaselon Swamp occupies a portion of the north- 
ern part. The soil in the north is alluvium. In the south it is a 
gravelly and clayey loam. 
Products: Dairy products, canning crops, onions, celery, 
root crops, fruit, and general farm crops. 
Average values of land range from $15 to $60 in the uplands 
and from $100 to $300 in the muck lands. 


Lincotn: The surface is a moderately hilly upland with a 
general slope to the north. Cowaselon Creek is the principal 
stream. The soil is a gravelly and clayey loam. 

Products: Dairy products, corn, oats, alfalfa, potatoes, 
wheat, fruit, canning crops, and peas for New York 
market. 

Average values of farm land range from $25 to $60 an acre. 


Mapison: The surface is a rolling upland. The principal 
stream is Oriskany Creek. In the valleys the soil is a gravelly 
loam. On the hills it is clayey loam. Lake Moraine, one of the 
state reservoirs, is noted for the private summer cottages on its 
shores. 

Products: Dairy products, corn, oats, alfalfa, potatoes, 
wheat, fruit, canning crops, buckwheat, hops, and peas 
for New York market. 

Average values of farm land range from $20 to $100 an acre. 


Netson: The surface is a rolling upland. The principal 
stream is Chittenango Creek. The soil is generally a gravelly 
loam. 

Products: Dairy products, hay, corn, oats, buckwheat, 
onions, celery, and root crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $60 an acre. 


Onrrpa: This town is largely occupied by the city of Oneida. 
The surface is level or undulating. 
Products: Dairy products, corn, oats, alfalfa, potatoes, and 
wheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $100 an 
acre. 
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Smirurietp: The surface is a hilly and rolling upland. The 
principal streams are Cowaselon and Oneida creeks. The soil is 
sandy, gravelly loam, 

Products: Dairy products, corn, oats, alfalfa, potatoes, 
wheat, fruit, canning crops, onions, celery, and root 
crops. 

Average values of farm land range from $25 to $60 an acre. 


Strocxspripce: The surface is a rolling upland, broken by the 
deep valley of Oneida Creek. This creek furnishes a number of 
valuable mill sites. The average elevation is 900 to 1,300 feet 
above sea level. Oriskany Creek takes its rise in the southern part. 
The soil is a clayey and gravelly loam, and there are extensive 
deposits of limestone and gypsum. 

Products: Dairy products, corn, oats, alfalfa, potatoes, 
wheat, fruit, canning crops, and hops. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $100 am acre. 


Surtivan: The surface is level in the north, and rolling in 
the south. A large area in the northern part bordering on the lake 
is low and swampy. Canaseraga and Chittenango creeks are the 
principal streams. The soil in the north is a clayey loam, alter- 
pating with muck and marl. In the south it is gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products, corn, oats, alfalfa, potatoes, 
wheat, fruit, canning crops, onions, celery, and root 
crops. 

Average values of farm land range from $15 to $75 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 

The main line of the New York Central Railroad passes 
through the northern part of Madison County, as does also the 
West Shore Railroad, which is operated by the New York 
Central. The West Shore road has been equipped with third 
rail from Utica to Syracuse and is operated for both passengers 
and express. Another line of the New York Central runs from 
Syracuse southeast across the county, connecting with the New 
York, Ontario and Western at Earlville in the southern part. 

14 
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The New York, Ontario and Western passes through the 
eastern part of the county, extending from Oswego to New York. 
A branch runs between Whites Corners in Eaton, and Randalls- 
ville in Lebanon; another division extends through the town of 
Madison northeast, sending branches to Rome and Utiea. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western passes through the 
town of Hamilton, making connections at Utica with points east 
and west, and at Binghamton with points south. 

The western part of the county is reached by the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, which connects at Canastota in the town of 
Lenox, and at Rippleton in the town of Cazenovia with the 
New York Central, and extends through to Cortland, where it 
connects with the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western. 

The old Erie Canal, which passes through the northern part, 
is navigable for small barges only. 


Improved Highways 

Near the southern shore of Oneida Lake an improved highway 
extends across the northern towns, and from South Bay to 
Canastota where it meets the road crossing the state. The latter 
road also passes through Oneida, from which place two other roads 
lead northwest to Rome. An improved highway extends from 
Oneida south to Munnsville. This is being extended to inter- 
sect the Cherry Valley turnpike at Pine Woods and connect 
through Bouckville to Oriskany Falls in Oneida County; roads 
at the latter place lead direct to Rome and Utica. 

From Bouckville a highway leads south to Hamilton, and 
from Georgetown another leads south into Chenango County. A 
road from the city of Cortland enters the west side of the town of 
De Ruyter. 

There are in the county 89 miles of completed improved high- 
ways, 23 miles additional being under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 

Oneida and Canastota are the two principal markets within 
the county. Oneida is situated in the center of a hop and dairy 
region. Extensive canning factories are located at this place. 
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Canastota leads in handling hay, celery, and onions. In 
Canastota and Bouckville are extensive plants manufacturing 
cider vinegar. 

Both Syracuse and Utica are good nearby markets. New 
York City, however, is the greatest market for products not 
consumed within the county, including large quantities of milk. 

Over two-thirds of the milk produced in Madison County is 
shipped to New York City in the form of market milk. Manufac- 
tured dairy products include 2,000,000 pounds of cheese and 
12,500,000 pounds of condensed and evaporated milk. Cream- 
ery butter is manufactured to some extent. 

There are eight canning factories in the county. 

Bridgeport Milk Association. 

Brookfield-Madison County Agricultural Society. 

Central New York Milk Producers’ Association, Inc, 

Chenango National Farm Loan Association. 

DeRuyter Co-operative Milk Producers’ Association. 

Four-County Fair Association. 

Granges: Pomona and thirteen subordinate granges. 

Madison-Chenango Counties Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Club. 

Madison County Farm Bureau Association. 

Madison County Dairymen’s League. 

Madison County National Farm Loan Association. 

Madison County Pea Shippers, Inc. 


Morrisville Agricultural Society. 
Oneida Poultry Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

Hamilton is the seat of Colgate University, and Morrisville 
of the State School of Agriculture. 

Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located as follows: 
Brookfield, Canastota, Cazenovia, De Ruyter, Earlville, Eaton, 
Erieville, Georgetown, Hamilton, Leonardsville, Madison, Morris- 
ville, Munnsville, New Woodstock, North Brookfield, Oneida, 
Perryville, Peterboro, and Chittenango. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 


(Taken from U. S. Census of 1910) 
MMTMETINECTING 5... 2,5 5,0%svacctsya eee aha ta Fe ape eee 381,434 acres 
MEER CH IIIS. 2... + vd spahviee.al o cia ol eee ees cae 4,042 
Eetecenteor farm land improved... .....-<sae.s0ss esses 5 74.3 
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Butter produced 
Cheese produced 
Eggs produced 
Wool produced 


Horses 
Cattle 
Sheep . 


Cereals: Acres 
OSViTy Sn G8 Be eee naar Paneer on Oa) oP 5, 960 
NOSES eee aie so es isn e'%e ate eso ee wo 23, 261 
PUVA Hence RWIS ooisc) a:s -saads foyeucuspemeeake -<peispatt= 680 
Lp eS fe re ec ae ey - 2, 353 
NSTIGKCWHES Le eG Cie apie © sve sos ote oR w ayes 4, 208 
LEGO yaecinks ibis tricco ce OSCE TORE CR RCE FOr 115 

Hay. arid (FOrage cue cette Rete 26 re caw es 107, 320 

Special Crops: 

POUBTOCR «ci acs, oye see teu te Mics Rl Ooh uc, ae 4, 566 
Vegetables, other than potatoes........ oie og gs 
Dry edible beans®!) Weer eas. Ge se 2s 214 
Dry, ene [io is 6.4. see Mobo ae EO 127 
Fruits: 
MNASLCS cba stste ele «cots 3 eee ETN. 140,569 trees 
Peaches and nectarines............. 216 trees 
BS OIE Meise vis, of <Fors fas 2 ae mc Gel eee ae 6,563 trees 
Plums and. prunes .,/../. 3% seers Fa ee 9,462 trees 
RU PRCMCR apis esc nies 5's a os ning share 7.105 trees 
ES ee ae ar ee) SP 13, 790 vines 
Sjeniitt, 2) ee Seamer eee drecer 31 trees 
PSTRLSUER REIT GR ts clearer aca 0.9 otaie wrste ite e 212 acres 
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LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 


a ee ae ee ae er ee et Oe ee Oe err ae ey 
ee eo ee el a ee ee em er 

BL BYES © le alg. 0.2. 0)0 © d\0 ee, e a 0Kn, 8 Cyan s 6 euae © Miavieh nie 
Be Geknfale 6 ews ele 8 oe ¢ 2 0 Man la pt oes oe NRE) es enee 


SA Sik e eRe wleisre ot ce wae cep s © = 6 6 He. ON ewe See he 


ele 2 Gila eutse emo. Siu 2 O00, 0 © 0 oe 00. es @ 6 enlist enue ia) eye ee phe elie) uu Ula ele 0 
ns Wie a eke a ay ee 6 eke cee ee eee es Oe Ge 6.6 wb) oy m ge ine m eerie hein) mal layn: aren 
Se ei kh RR ele le Ris e © 2 6 wm 2.0 © melee ahs) e) a) mid hesee >) Reeiae Bon wl aleiupe 
> 2 © Be Bais es Esl a ie) fe t\c a) 6.010 & ce che tu op le] ble ele Oma #16) «inte 4455) 5 eee oe 


om @ aise, Siw oles = S & 8.06 00 0 eo ue oS 8 8 DO 0 60 6s we 6m fee ea 6 aie hale 


500 .p 6 6 © ws wee 6 wa Bes 6 Ss SelB Pe 0 08) © 6) in p96 tenes 


19,150,029 gal. 


4,349 gal. 


366,733 Ibs, 
202,868 Ibs. 


160 Ibs. 


1,455,508 doz. 


4,446 fleeces 


Number 
11,282 
59,278 
7,602 
7,750 
211,716 


2,753 


Yield 
212,790 bu. 
712, 637 bu. 

14,466 bu. 

66, 006 bu. 

111, 431 bu. 
1, 734 bu. 


238, 587 tons 


619, 283 bu. 
2,371 bu. 
4, 303 bu. 


225,464 bu. 
66 bu. 
6,031 bu. 
4,903 bu. 
1,632 bu. 
202, 800 Ibs. 
12 bu. 
302,446 qts. 


Farms for which 
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PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


reports were received......... 


LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 


Horses: and. mules ..3.-c4-cemros eres teil ss sotehays 
Cables stu wiv oc-> « <\s'c e Ee Te Ere eiatare Qo 68 do 
SLC) |e Sea gee 7 ae be), os 
SWRI a. ciel eo a.m nde RRM ae ees tech eo layetot ons 
PGUMIEY | si. x's «ss sind REO aE eee an Winisei = 
BEES 
Number “0f> colomies:..corententroseteryecte eter ropes 510s 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: got 
Corl’; . 3... 6). ees 3,283 
Oats 25. 65.0.3 eee 20,539 
Barley: 2... .4{ccobebyoetieetae: 2,839 
Buckwheat: |. isintenueereene eae 4,008 
Wiest (winter)? ce os 1,924 
Wheat. (apring) «« w3¢} Jee aH: 235 
A Capers tei hic SM cI 132 
Hay and Forage: 
Alfalia . . ».«< depts. cetera 19,842 
Other hay .....ith20. ome aoa 81,200 
Com (ensilage)y {ose 12,664 
Gorn. (fodder). -cige. = ae Cee 
Special Crops: 
Meld beans... acc eee eaters 540 
REBDERS |. 6 ices au eae dae 539 
Pobatoes: 45:5 yee eae 3,518 
Roots raised for stock food.... .:...... 
Canning factory crops ......... 2,846 
Other vegetables and garden i 
CYOPS . «421 eee Repea eases wae 1,066 
Fruits: 
Apples .... «snnewen teaches 3 3,394 
ERCHES. .. .. cea ate terete 5 
CATES; ,. 5 « o:0:0 sfeaeeeee sitar pate se 76 
RONG)... ./s\c sek ee ee eee 39 
MOHEETICS: .§ Yoeias. «cei, acess eee 185 
ETON 1G Sno an tens ate nee 33 


Small fruits .. 


one M wleip py Ss © pine e 
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1917 1918 
Number Number 
4,337 3,553 
10,516 9,660 
55,588 51,288 
3,653 2,795 
5,226 5,068 
222,675 184,352 
1,878 1,245 
1918 
Acres Yield 
3,115 79,930 bu. 
17,409 289,486 bu. 
2,902 54,932 bu. 
9,450 65,754 bu. 
2,290 41,225 bu. 
466 4,986 bu. 
137 1,449 bu. 
16,779 31,295 tons 
76,580 103,906 tons 
11,281 76,420 tons 
WEGODS sj) tc ete 
1,109 6,391 bu. 
968 2,858 tons 
4,250 318,775 bu. 
DOSE tS eventing aren 
re B YAK SRO ROT ere 
ZOSG WY .. pocke ese 
4,300 107,967 bu. 
46 468 bu. 
94 1,570 bu. 
177 22,784 lbs. 
118 79,789 lbs. 
13 14,450 Ibs. 
PON att san seomyvate 
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Corn 


Buckwheat 


5 


Fruits 


Potatoes 


Barley 


2,832 


tory crops 


Canning fac- 


2,756 


Wheat 


1,109 


Beans 


Cabbage 


Fic. 95.— Cuart SHOWING RELATIVE ACREAGE OF Crops IN MADISON COUNTY 
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MONROE COUNTY 


This county is located in the western part of the state, and is 
bordered on the north by Lake Ontario. It has an area of 
424,320 acres. From north to south it extends approximately 
25 miles, and from east to west 30 miles. The population is 
shown in the following table: 


POPULATION By CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Rochester (city)* ...... 248. 465) Bentieldirt: ai <.. « liss.ccoauias 2, 967 
Brighton ...../ See DEO As EEUU ce. tagetiors fel 5. site/e0s) 2 7, 338 
Ghili ........<.sE 2, OOO MMEREESSOLGm@ as. sites 4,703 
Clarkson. ;. .. . «.\<afer = 1, G50) para EE aR. Ltt 1, 840 
Gates ........ +. . aes 5, 495 Rushing ty. te. eS steers ci 1, 578 
Greece’ ......<:seeeee LO; (94S wedenee: = lo 06 os shuns ston 4, 635 
Hamlin... . 20 See De AO Sre WWEDBUGIE ses «5, c-s+apala aun! ave 4, 389 
Henrietta. .: i... 0G 2: 083 *F Wheatland’ {7 2F. 3%. 23455. 2,314 
Trondequoit .:,: « 2Seeemere 4, 603 —_—___—_——_—- 
Mendon ........ cee 2, 896 At es ree ee eRe aa 319, 310 
Ogden .......... 000m 2, 800 oe 
Parma .... 22.5. ome 3, 268 


* Rochester is the county seat. This city now has a population of 295,700. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Monroe County was formed from Ontario and Genesee in 
1821, and named for President Monroe. The region now com- 
prising Monroe was traversed by the Indians on their hunting 
excursions, and was frequently visited by the French. 

This county was contained in the Phelps and Gorham purchase. 
The three western towns belonged to the “triangle tract” and 
the remainder of the county west of the Genesee River was a 
portion of the celebrated ‘mill yard ” tract. 

The campaign of Sullivan into the heart of the Genesee country 
as far west as the Genesee River brought immediate fame to that 
section. There were many soldiers and officers in the army who 
were watching for a desirable locality in which to settle when 
their services in the field were ended, and they were quick to 
discover the attractions of central New York. 

[423] 
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During the next five years settlements sprang up in various 
parts of the county, made largely by people from New England. 
Growth and development were greatly retarded by difficulty of 
access and fear of the Indians. 

After the old “ridge road” was built in 1816 a daily stage 
line was put into operation, and until the construction of the 
Hrie Canal all travelers through this section followed this then 
famous route. With the close of the War of 1812 came increased 
settlement; the Erie Canal gave an impetus to business, and 
progress then became rapid and continuous. 

The village of Brockport was the scene of the early experi- 
ments by Cyrus McCormick in the manufacture of reapers. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

The early imhabitants devoted themselves to general agriculture 
and to the growing of wheat. The opening up of a market for 
the sale of ashes and black salts was a timely aid to the new 
settlements, as it brought many into the county and also promoted 
the clearing of land. When wheat became unprofitable by reason 
of western competition, the farmers ventured into stock raising 
and the cultivation of hemp and tobacco. Attention has since 
been turned to a diversity of crops, hay being produced in all 
the towns to some extent. 

Grain and fruit are very generally produced, and, according 
to the 1918 census, the county leads in the production of wheat 
and in pears and plums. Fruit raising is especially prominent 
in the towns bordering Lake Ontario and others extending ten 
or twelve miles back from the lake. Monroe County stands 
second in potatoes raised, the towns of Henrietta, Rush, and 
Mendon leading in their production. Ogden and Chili raise 
large quantities of cabbage. Garden seeds are extensively 
produced in the town of Greece. The evaporated fruit business 
has become very important, especially in Webster and other large 
fruit-producing towns. With the growth of the city of Rochester 
and its consequent demands, market gardening and the production 
of milk have come to receive a large share of attention throughout 
the towns near the city. The Irondequoit section north of the 
city is one of the largest vegetable-producing sections in the state. 
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In the vicinity of Rochester are several extensive nurseries which 
produce both fruit and ornamental trees. 

Monroe is one of the leading counties in raising swine, ranking 
second in the state. 

Manufacturing is very important in the city of Rochester 
(p. 481). 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

Records here given for Monroe County were taken at Rochester 
at an elevation of about 500 feet. 

The average dates for the last killing frost im spring and the 
first in fall are April 80 and October 18, respectively, giving a 
growing season of 170 days. 

The following tables, compiled from observations covering the 
period of 1872. to 1914, show both normal and extreme tempera- 
tures and precipitation. The snowfall data cover the period from 
1885 to 1914. 


RECORD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT ROCHESTER 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum ours Snow, 
Aver-_ |———_—___|—_|| Average | --—————_| average 
age inches } Greatest depth 
Degrees} Year |Degrees} Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 

January...... 24.7 71 | 1906 | —14 | 1904 3.08 2.11 | 1878 19.8 
February..... 23.5 70 | 1906 | —12 | 1875 2.70 2.20 | 1900 20.5 
March .| 31.6 86 | 1905 | —7 | 1885*}| 2.98 | 2.98 | 1900 1322 
ArH e535 5-08 44.3 90 | 1885 11 | 1879 2.47 1.80 | 1886 5.3 
1: Fare 56.8 93 | 1895* 27 | 1911 292 2.58 | 1893 0.3 
SUE yf re oo 66.1 95 | 1901* 36 | 1879 2.90 PQSiHMs7Qee Paes 
JULY... $57.4. eee 101 | 1911 45 | 1898 3.12 S250 LSOZal che 
AUEUBE «25 ot 68.8 97 | 1893 43 | 1884 2.96.1)" 4-19") 1893 "|e .2 
September... .}| 62.7 98 | 1881 34 | 1896*}| 2.38 Quel 2d) TOLL se fee 
October....... 50.8 87 | 1900* 19 | 1879 2.78 3.77 | 1873 0.4 
November... .| 38.8 75 | 1909 1 | 1875 aay 2.26 | 1890 (Al 
December..... 28.8 70 | 1875 | —10 | 1884 2.79 | 2.20 | 1901 16.5 
Weare. 3 kates 47.3 101 | 1911 | —14 | 1904 || 33.69 | 4.19 | 1893 83.1 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
The surface is generally level or slightly undulating, with a 
moderate inclination toward the lake. The shore of the lake is 
low except in the east and the extreme west, where it rises in 
bluffs ten to thirty feet in height. The surface gradually slopes 
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upward to the lake ridge, 160 feet above the lake, and from five 
to eight miles south. From this ridge, the surface descends a 
few feet toward the south and then rises throughout a distance 
of one to three miles to the summit of the mountain ridge, which 
rises 310 feet above the lake. South of the mountain ridge the 
surface is gently rolling. The summits of the ridges along the 
southern border are about 400 feet above the lake. Baker Hill 
(928 ft.) in the southern part of Perinton, is the highest point in 
the county. 

The principal stream is the Genesee River, which has a valley 
one-half mile to two miles wide, bordered by ridges thirty to 
sixty feet high. At Rochester the river flows over the solid lime- 
stone of the mountain ridge, forming the upper Genesee Falls; 
the lower Genesee Falls occur two and one-half miles further 
down. The principal tributaries of the Genesee are Allen and 
Black creeks from the west and Honeoye Creek from the east. 
The other principal streams of the county are Sandy and Salmon 
creeks west of the Genesee, and Irondequoit Creek east of that 
river, all flowing into Lake Ontario. The coast along Lake 
Ontario is indented by a number of small bays and ponds. 

A large part of the county is covered with glacial drift deposits 
which generally assume the character of ridges and rounded 
hills. Tufa and marl are found in several localities. The soil 
is generally very fertile. Along the lake shore it consists of a 
red clayey loam derived principally from the disintegration of 
the Medina sandstone. In the center the soil is mixed with 
clay derived from the disintegration of the Clinton and Niagara 
shales. The soil in the southern part is mixed with lime and 
gypsum. 

DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 

Bricuton: The surface is gently rolling, with a slight inclina- 
tion toward the north. The deep valley of Irondequoit River 
is on the east border. The streams are small brooks, tributaries 
of the Genesee and Irondequoit. The soil is a sandy loam in 
the east and a silty loam on the river. 

Products: Truck crops and fruit. 
Average values of farm land range from $150 to $350 an 
acre. 
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Cuit1: The surface is level or gently rolling, with a slight 
inclination to the east. The Genesee River forms the east border 
and Black Creek, a sluggish stream, flows east through the center. 
The soil is a silty loam mixed with sand. 


Products: Potatoes, cabbage and grains. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $150 an acre. 


Crarxson: The surface is level, with slight undulations in 
the south. It is drained to the northeast by the head branches of 
Salmon and West creeks. The soil is a sandy loam mixed with 
clay. 


Products: Fruit, grain, potatoes and corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $150 an acre. 


Gates: The surface is undulating and slightly inclined toward 
the north. Small streams form the drainage of the town. The 
soil is a fine quality of caleareous loam intermixed with clay. 


Products: Wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, and some fruit. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $200 an 
acre. 


Greece: The surface is rolling, with a general inclination 
toward Lake Ontario. It is drained by several small streams 
flowing into the small bays that indent the lake shore. The 
soil is a silty loam with large tracts of drift sand along the lake 
shore. 


Products: Fruit, especially apples, pears, peaches, plums 
and grapes; truck crops and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $250 an 

acre. 


Hamurn: The surface is slightly rolling, inclining toward 
the lake. It is drained by a number of small streams, the prin- 
cipal of which are Sandy and West creeks. The soil is a sandy 
or silty loam. 


Products: Fruit, especially apples and peaches, beans, wheat 
and oats, with some potatoes, barley and corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $150 an acre. 
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Henrietta: The surface is rolling, and the Genesee River 
forms the western boundary. The streams within the town are 
generally small. The soil is a fertile, silty loam. 

Products: Grain, potatoes, cabbage, and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $150 an 
acre. 


Ironpequorir: The surface is rolling, with an inclination in 
the north toward the lake and the deep valley of Irondequoit 
Bay on the east. The streams are small and flow north and east 
into the lake and bay. The soil in the north is sandy and in the 
south, silty loam. Truck farming is extensively carried on and a 
great amount of hothouse products are raised to supply the 
Rochester market. 

Products: Fruit and truck crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $150 to $500 an 
acre. 


Menvon: The surface in the north and east is rolling, while 
in the southwest it is moderately hilly. Honeoye Creek flows 
through the southwest corner, and the headwaters of Irondequoit 
Creek through the eastern part. Mendon Pond lies in the north- 
western part. The soil is a clayey, caleareous loam. 

Products: Potatoes, cabbage and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $150 an acre. 


Oapen: The surface is level or gently undulating, with a 
slight inclination toward the north. The streams are small brooks. 
The soil is a fine quality of calcareous and clayey loam. 

Products: Fruit, potatoes, cabbage, corn and other grains. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $150 an 
acre. 


Parma: The surface is level in the north; in the south it is 
gently rolling, with a slight inclination toward the north. The 
streams are Salmon, Buttonwood and West creeks. The soil is 
principally a sandy or silty loam. 

Products: Apples, pears, peaches, plums, wheat, oats, barley, 
potatoes, and beans. 

Average values of farm land range from $150 to $250 an 
acre. 
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Prenrretp: The surface is rolling, except in the west, where 
it is quite broken. Irondequoit River flows through the southwest 
corner and Irondequoit Bay forms a part of the western boundary. 
The soil is drift sand over clayey loam. 

Products: Potatoes, cabbage, corn, grain, and some dairy 
products. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $150 an acre. 


Prertnron: The surface is uneven, an elevated portion from 
the south terminating near the center. Baker and Turk hills are 
the highest points in the county. The town is drained by the 
headwaters of Irondequoit Creek and its branches. The soil 
is a sandy and gravelly loam. 

Products: Potatoes, grains, wheat, corn, some cabbage, and 
dairying. 

Average values of farm land range from $100 to $150 an 
acre. 


Pirtsrorp: The surface is undulating, with a gentle inclina- 
tion toward the north. Irondequoit Creek flows through the north- 
eastern corner, and Allen’s Creek through the northwest. In 
the north the soil is sandy, and in the south it is mixed with 
silt and gravel. 

Products: Potatoes, cabbage, grains, and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $150 an 
acre. 


Rica: The surface is level or gently undulating. Black Creek, 
a dull sluggish stream, flows east through the center. The soil 
is a sandy and silty loam. 
Products: Wheat, oats, barley, corn, potatoes, cabbage, beans, 
and alfalfa. 


Average values of farm land range from $75 to $150 an acre. 


Rusu: The surface is rolling, with a western inclination. 
Genesee River forms the western boundary. Honeoye Creek 
flows west through the town. The soil is a sandy, calcareous loam 
on the uplands and a rich alluvium on the the flats. 
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The State Agricultural and Industrial School is located within 
this town. 
Products: Wheat, oats, potatoes, cabbage, barley, and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $150 an 
acre, 


SwepEen: The surface is level and gently rolling. A high 
ridge extends east and west through the town north of the center. 
The principal stream is Salmon Creek. The soil is silt and silty 
loam, mixed with sand. 

Products: Fruit, beans, grains, and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $150 an acre. 


Wensster: The surface inclines from the ridge in the southern 
part toward the lake. Bluffs 50 feet high at some points rise 
from the lake shore; in the western part on Irondequoit Bay 
they reach a height of from 80 to 100 feet. The streams are 
small and flow north into the lake. The soil north of the ridge 
is a sandy loam. In the south it is silt and silty loam. 

Products: Fruit, grain, and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $250 an 
acre. 


Wueatianp: The surface is rolling. Allen’s Creek flows 
east through the center of the town. ‘The soil is loam mixed 
with clay in the interior; in some localities it is mixed with sand 
and gravel, the whole being underlaid with limestone. 

Products: Potatoes, cabbage, grain, beans, and alfalfa. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $150 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Railroads 


Several lines of the New York Central cross Monroe County, 
either passing through or making connections for the city of 
Rochester. 

The Lehigh Valley, Erie, Pennsylvania, and Buffalo, Rochester 
and Pittsburgh also enter Rochester and make connections with 
points in all directions. The road last mentioned continues 
through Rochester to the northern boundary of the county. 
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Electric Roads 


A number of electric roads cross the county and center at 
Rochester, one coming from Sodus Point, Wayne County; a 
second from Syracuse and Utica; a third from Geneva and 
Seneca Falls; a fourth from Mount Morris, Livingston County; 
and a fifth reaching Lockport and Buffalo. 

Three additional electric lines run north from Rochester to 
points on the shore of Lake Ontario. From one of these points, 
Charlotte, a line follows the shore west to Manitou Beach. 


Waterways 


The county is crossed by the Barge Canal. Lake Ontario 
affords excellent shipping facilities and several steamship lines 
find a harbor within the limits of this county. 


Improved Highways 
Rochester is the center of a network of improved highways 
traversing every part of the county. There are in the county 
306 miles of completed improved highways, 34 miles additional 
being under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 


Rochester is the great marketing center of Monroe County. 
For many years flour has been one of the most important of its 
manufactured products, but at the present time many other 
industries have become equally prominent. This city is famous 
for the products of the Eastman Kodak Company. Other manu- 
factures include optical lenses, shoes, clothing, and steel products. 

Practically all of the milk produced in Monroe County is sold 
in the city of Rochester. 

A state hospital is located at Rochester. 

There are fourteen canning factories in the county. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Caledonia Tri-County Fair Association. 

Genesee Valley Poultry, Pigeon, and Pet Stock Association. 
Granges: Pomona and nineteen subordinate granges. 
Market Gardeners’ Association of Monroe County. 

Monroe County Agricultural Society. 

Monroe County Beekeepers’ Association. 

Monroe County Dairymen’s League. 

Monroe County Farm Bureau Association. 
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Monroe County Sheep Breeders’ Cooperative Association. 
Rochester Industrial Exposition. 
Rochester National Farm Loan Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

Rochester is the seat of the University of Rochester, Rochester 
Thelogocial ‘Seminary, and St. Bernard’s Seminary. A state 
normal school is located at Brockport. At Spencerport there 
are given approved courses in agriculture and home making. 

Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located as follows: 
Churchville, East Rochester, Fairport, Hilton, Honeoye, Ironde- 
quoit, Rochester (3), Penfield, Pittsford, Scottsville, Spencerport, 
and Webster. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. S. Census of 1910) 


PIG WETEY PATTIAN le cieve: cre toi ic ae drord. xl: wjehote oprah ae ENE eke oaks 385,296 acres 
TITHE OTST EEI eo cet et clerk ic owe 0.6 0,418 6» av'e © ciate opments 5,971 
Per cenit of farm land! improved.............. 2 0ceceess 89.3 


EM, MRE Ee eae We WiFi Ls ar wb mole s OR Kb ee we eam ee 2,543,202 gal. 
eR IN se EM ties cgio cae + ev dv ed esa ip ee eee 12,994 gal. 
LENS gee Ta Se Sk, ee en ern ce Re 359, 539 Ibs. 
Butter produced ..... Pas ifbot Gleb hs DIAPER 1, 281, 766 lbs. 
(oe os, ee ie ie gree vee 4, 930 lbs. 
ey Soe ar oie io Ons Ss 5 EN aia s asa 1,791,106 doz. 
Weel Werceiteemicets. POE. Pies. Ae. Sa. OR SATS 17, 484 fleeces 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
PEERS o oatc co 9 Se RS a min oe wes alge Se oil Hn tomate Ng 8 wee a 20,639 
Cattle nn: Se)... REROR A. eer a SE OS ee ate ae 27, 858 
SCR oF ay :nre s bins Hylan ay.s Qa) «Ria 2a pe Eo) - bORE SE QRE 30, 700 
SOWING oe. 0's «siphon eR ee <P nc oe Re Se a Bien a 21,786 
PRMEIEE Ye oi ore sae + aoe a OE Ee I wn «por c < ys alo ren ee 300, 139 
BEES 
Nawmiber of colonies ......... «0c aataeeiciss crs s.2p -,s * 5,5 © 2, 724 


Cereals: Acres Bushels 
RUCIEEE NAG oii 2 ite. aise 5. 3, off Ma Enns <a 19,584 779, 032 
COME ts isle dies © i» ridges a4 ee 39,300 1,385,569 
WV EG ec ails 0 kins dae bbe 0s} Ce eee 35, 177 866, 903 
ER eet yids hele Se nite oss ois oss vata eee 2,795 73,960 
MICKNG CRG jae os sid ewes) s won 0 as > oa eee ee ee 614 11, 631 


Re Per: Fr EE EEE EEE eee ee 5, 392 101, 586 
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Acres Yield 
meay SN FORGE es ang s's k chs ehmamee anus» <'e « 68, 969 97,959 tons 
Special Crops: 
Potatoes ics... See hin ccn ee uete ies ses 20,211 2,796,728 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. 9, S91 ae Aes ares 
Dry edible D@aws: vcs nn twatanere ied actions. 16,044 24%, 502 bu. 
Diy POMS oo sd sn cngae tas Ble aol teeta = aie 5s 60 1,279 bu. 
Fruits: 
PIS) AG Ac am a seislaine ag o% 702,841 trees 2,592,378 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines................-. 339,375 trees 257,576 bu. 
PCATS soi See ao ele De ee eas oe 192, 134 trees 117,044 bu. 
Pimms aiid peers ats aig oie eles oe ae es hn 92,986 trees 75, 259 bu. 
Ghorries, som cess sieessc MAY oye 49,83} trees 28,187 bu. 
Quinces -e  e ae 30, 121° trees 25, 842 bu. 
Oy ia: Me fers AAG ort crcwitc, wn Om ooekem Doe 188,477 vines 2,138, 752 lbs. 
Small frtlits’ . AVHGEe. oan MERA cae o 2 1,283 acres 2,540,005 qts. 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 
1917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms for which reports were received............. 5, 978 4, 853 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Horses: and! pnulest (22. cere eee reece seul. was 17, 122 16,846 
Cattle. .... oS kare eee ee As oie 24,509 25, 810 
Gheep .....5. visa sees eee eeoeetess st... 15, 215 ¥3, 046 
Swine... . 5k ste ge See ee a ee er eee 0. 3) 15, 056 15, 886 
Poultry ~.... ::ccata Gas epbaa ter ate el ate ewelnccse sss. 276,133 244, 354 
BEES 
Nuriber’ of, colonies tt cer el ie telce oe ois a Ste eas 1,918 2, 084 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: ee Acres Bushels 
Corn. .... i ceeeee ee eee tee wists 12, 167 13, 062 197, 852 
Oats... wane eee Meade C's 30, 185 32,107 1,242,982 
Barley . «Ge geraae ee ee ebiaare 57s 2, 982 5,992 120,755 
Buckwheat: ttt ee eee alcckis 2, 334 2, 835 35, 853 
Wheat (winteniitrec.tmsce tee ee 39,77) 42, 562 845,500 
Wheat (spring) ctitssjeeats cients h 294 531 6, 884 
Rye. is. cehages pens epee aaa ee 3, 541 4,524 66, 429 
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1918 


Yield 
14, 070 tons 


68, 638 tons 


Acres 
6, 344 
49, 591 


1917 
Acres 
7,314 
5} 


. 
. 


Hay and Forage 
Alfalia 


Other Day cnn cbspsenss 


382 
5, 494 


25, 545 tons 


4,388 
2, 890 


Ee ae oiaisle shiny ois 


(ensil 
Corn (fodder)...... 


Corn 


Special Crops: 


42,751 bu. 
29,500 tons 
1,546, 098 bu. 


1 I, 076 


15; 193 


Field beans 


4, 262 
16,305 


3, 089 
14, 920 


0 OE ME ee fr 


Potatoes 


Roots raised: for stock food...... 


1,190 
2,457 


10 


Canning factory crops......... 


and garden 


vegetables 


Other 


2, 974 


3, 130 


crops 


Fruits: 


24, 657 470,814 bu. 
9, 653 602,738 bu 


17, 826 
8, 507 


Apples . 
Peaches ... 


368,145 bu. 
835, 393 lbs. 
895,070 lbs. 


4,356 


3, 701 


IPCATR sew sak se 


930 
1, 624 


847 
1, 443 


Plums 


Cherries 


8,203 bu. 
783, 978 lbs. 


A3r 
77? 
2,247 


752 
2,469 


CVITUTICES =. arate ss = ols 0 oe CAE belo heon 


Vineyard 


Smali fruits 


Bes. 
jt 
ae c 
| | 


Hay 


Fruits 


Wheat 


Oats 


Corn 


Potatoes 


Beans 


Barley 


Rye 


Cabbage 


Buckwheat 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Montgomery County lies in the eastern part of the state in 
the valley of the Mohawk, centrally distant 39 miles from 
Albany. Its area is 254,720 acres; its extent from north to 
south is approximately 15 miles, and from east to west 33 miles. 

The population is distributed as follows: 


POPULATION BY CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Amsterdam (city) ...... SASSO NOW a WKEe Nh 3604 2) sesso ala, vdeys 2,575 
AASCENGAN ©. 550s sei ete AO MOP UL RUING ay. a eysieilatn oles evepoieys 2, 449 
Cana joharie! enc: 312 Se. AMD OR MIROOGN te Ate seed 5 «ove leeeis UAB PAr/ 
GHarleston::« .':0 osha. SOS, wot onnsville: soa aan 3, 458 
LOGIT si0 8h. «55... eee 1, 912 —————— 
(CAs te gs TRO IRAGA Se 2, 065 BOG Aree «ap hiaite ld vei 61, 030 
Manden *\. 35... eee ee oes 4, 629 ——— 


* Fonda, in the town of Mohawk, is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

This county was formed from Albany, March 12, 1772, under 
the name of “ Tryon” County, in honor of the colonial governor. 
At that time it included Ontario, Herkimer, Otsego, Tioga, Hamil- 
ton, and Fulton. Twelve years later it was given the present 
name in honor of General Richard Montgomery, who fell in the 
attack on Quebec early in the Revolution. 

When the whites first arrived in this section it was the prin- 
cipal seat of the Mohawks, one of the most powerful tribes of 
the Five Nations. The policy adopted by the early Dutch settlers 
of the county, and continued by their English successors, won 
the favor of a large majority of these savages, and the unprovoked 
attack of Champlain in 1609 led them to hate the French in 
Canada with intense bitterness. In the wars that ensued, the 
Five Nations proved faithful allies to the English, and on many 
occasions shielded them from hostile attacks. 

A military post known as Fort Hunter was established near 
the mouth of Schoharie Creek in 1711. About the same time a 
large number of German Palatines sent over by Queen Anne 

[435] 
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settled along the Hudson. Shortly afterward these people 
removed to Schoharie and the Mohawk Valley and settled on lands 
given them by the government. At about the same period a con- 
siderable number of Holland Dutch from Schenectady and 
vicinity found their way into the county and extended their 
improvements up the valley. 

The first land grants in this county were made as early as 1703. 
The principal ones, however, were made between 1730 and 1740. 

Sir William Johnson, who was sent to manage his uncle’s estate 
at the Junction of Schoharie Creek and the Mohawk River, was 
one of the early settlers. He was expected to clear the land and 
trade with the Indians. At times he lived with the natives and 
wore their dress. In appreciation of his methods of dealing with 
them, the Mohawks made him a chief and gave him a tract of 
land of nearly 70,000 acres. Later he purchased in addition sey- 
eral thousand acres from the Indians. He encouraged settlement 
and imported horses, cattle, sheep, and swine. Through his 
efforts a very considerable development of this section was made. 
At his death his son, Sir John, whose attitude toward the colo- 
nists was not entirely sympathetic, was given control of Indian 
affairs. Through his influence, together with that of other tories, 
and aided by Joseph Brandt, a distinguished Mohawk chief who 
had been educated by Sir William Johnson, the Indians were 
incited to active hostility during the Revolution. 

The settlement of Canajoharie was almost entirely destroyed 
during one of the incursions led by Brandt. 

After the close of the war the surviving colonists returned to 
their devastated homes and the processes of rebuilding progressed 
rapidly. Other settlers came in and either took possession of the 
confiscated lands of the tories, obtaining their title from the state, 
or ventured further and brought new farms into cultivation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 
Agriculture in Montgomery County was first carried on by the 
Indians, who raised corn, beans, squashes, and pumpkins in the 
neighborhood of their villages along the river. There were also 
a few Indian apple orchards on the uplands. 
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Fifty years ago wheat was largely produced in Montgomery 
County. Later it was gradually replaced by other crops, and 
hops became an important product. Much of the alluvial land 
was devoted to the raising of broom corn. All of these crops have 
nearly disappeared until within the last four years, when wheat 
has again been grown to some extent. Instead of shipping milk, 
butter and cheese were generally made; but at present milk and 
hay are the chief cash crops. Corn, oats, and buckwheat are 
largely grown and are used in the production of milk. Alfalfa 
is an important crop. 

Several pure-bred herds, usually of Holstein stock, may be 
found in different parts of the county, especially in the townships 
of Canajoharie and Minden. Sheep raising occupies a less 
important position than formerly, although the business could be 
followed to advantage anywhere in the county. 

The raising of beans is becoming an important line of farm 
work. With proper care and management fruit can be grown, 
some of the orchards being highly productive. 

Two additional industries worthy of especial note in Mont- 
gomery County are the Beech-Nut Packing Company at Cana- 
joharie, which employs over five hundred people, and the knit 
goods and carpet mills at Amsterdam, which are among the lead- 
ing ones of their kind in the country. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

Climatological records for Montgomery County are taken from 
the Amsterdam station at an elevation of 610 feet. The present 
observer is Emery Elwood. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are May 1 and October 5, respectively, giving a growing 
season of 156 days. 

The following table covers records extending from 1902 to 
1918: 
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Recorps OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT AMSTERDAM 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver-_ |————_____ |__| Ave rage | | average 
age inches | Greatest dept 
Degrees} Year !Degrees} Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 

January......| 20.1 54 | 1916 | —26 | 1904 2./3 1.34 | 1909 13.4 
February..... 7-9 52 | 1918 | —23 } 1914 2.71 | 2.95 | 1914 16.3 
March. venks 29.6 73 | 1905 | —S8 | 1912 3.20 1.90 | 1914 ate 
pcr | RU eRe ea 44.0 88 | 1915 14] 1917*|| 2.55) °3705 41 1906 3.4 
Miny i oo eee 56.0 97 | 1911 24 | 1907 3.17 | 2.55 | 1906 T. 
BIT: ee 63.9 93 | 1907 33 | 1913 4.12 |" 2.607) (elie eee 
DULY) coer Se 70.0 100 | 1911 42 | 1913*|]| 3.78 2.00" || 19 Tan eeeeee 
AUPUISt Ge. Si 67.8 98 | 1916 37 | 1912 3.63.) 3:43 1908.4 2-22. 
September. ...| 60.6 94 | 1913 26 | 1914 3.61 2.90 | 1916 fh 
October. ..... 49.7 84 | 1910* 18 | 1904 3.44 | 4.00 | 1903 0.2 
November... .} 35.9 71 | 1914 5 | 1917 2.34] 2.30 | 1913 4.6 
December.....} 24.2 62 | 1912 | —30 | 1917 2.84 1.75 | 1905 13.9 
VGAR OR Sane cers 45.1 100 | 1911 | —30 | 1917 || 37.61 4.00 | 1903 63.5 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

A general system of highlands forming the connecting link be- 
tween the northern spurs of the Allegany Mountains on the south 
and the Adirondacks on the north extends through this county. 
The Mohawk River cuts through the upland and forms a valley 
one to two miles wide and 200 to 500 feet below the summits of 
the hills. The valleys of a number of the tributaries of the 
Mohawk extend several miles into the highland district. The hills 
bordering on the river generally rise in gradual slopes and from 
their summits the country spreads out into an undulating upland 
with a general inclination toward the river, into which the entire 
surface of the county is drained. Oak Ridge, in the southern 
part, is the highest point, with an elevation of 1,450 feet. 

Gneiss is found in some localities, the principal place being at 
the “ Noses” on the Mohawk. Calciferous sandstone appears, 
and limestone furnishes valuable quarries of building stone. Drift 
and boulders abound in various places. The soil along the river 
consists of alluvial deposits and a deep, rich vegetable mold. On 
the uplands it is mostly a highly productive clayey and silty loam, 
with small areas of gravelly loam interspersed. 


, TOWN OF FLORIDA, MONTGOMERY 


7vT 
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TEN-ACRE FIELD OF BUCKWHEA 
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Fic. 99.— Potato FIELD IN THE TOWN OF MINDEN, Mo 
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DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
AMSTERDAM: Its surface consists of the intervale along the 
river and a rolling upland gradually rising over a space of two 
miles and attaining an elevation of 500 to 700 feet. The prin- 
cipal streams are Chuctanunda Creek and other tributaries to the 
Mohawk. The soil in the valley is a deep, rich alluvium and on 
the hills it is a fertile silt and fine sandy loam. Ledges of gray 
limestone lie along the bluffs on the margin of the river. Quan- 
tities of stone from this point were used in building the Capitol 
at Albany. 
Products: Milk, hay, cabbages, potatoes, and garden 
products. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $75 an acre. 


Canasouarie: The surface consists of the intervales of Cana- 
joharie Creek and undulating uplands 200 to 600 feet above the 
valley. The soil is a clayey and silty loam, in some places mixed 
with gravel. This town received its name from the creek which 
crosses it. Near the mouth of Canajoharie Creek there is a hole 
resembling a large cistern over 20 feet in diameter and about 10 
feet deep. This singular excavation, made by the action of the 
water and rolling stones, was called by the Indians Can-a-jo-ha-rie, 
meaning “the pot that washes itself.”” The village of Cana- 
joharie is the seat of the well-known Beech-Nut Packing 
Company. 

Products: Milk, hay, small fruits, grain, and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $75 an acre. 


CuarLeston: The surface is generally a rolling upland de- 
scending abruptly to the beds of the small streams, which flow in 
various directions. In the eastern part of the town the land 
bordering on Schoharie Creek consists chiefly of bluffs rising 
rapidly to an elevated upland, the highest points of which are 
1,300 to 1,400 feet in height. The soil is generally loam inter- 
mixed with silt and particularly adapted to dairying and sheep 
raising. 

Products: Hay, buckwheat, dairy products, oats, and corn. 
Average values of farra land range from $5 to $50 an acre. 


Fiorma: The surface is generally a rolling upland 600 feet 
above the Mohawk on the north. The banks bordering the 
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streams are usually steep. The principal stream is Chuctanunda 

Creek. The soil is productive; generally loam, mixed with silt. 
Products: Milk, hay, potatoes, buckwheat, and fruit. 
Average values of farm land range from $35 to $75 an acre. 


GLENN: The surface is principally uplands about 600 to 900 
feet high, descending abruptly to the narrow intervales along the 
streams. The highest point, in the southeast, reaches an elevation 
of 1,200 feet. The northern boundary is formed by the Mohawk 
River, and the eastern by Schoharie Creek. The soil is generally 
a productive clayey loam. 


Products: Milk, hay, buckwheat, with some grain and 
apples. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $60 an acre. 


Minpen: The surface is principally an undulating upland 
with steep slopes bordering the streams, the principal of which is 
the Otsquaga. The soil is a fine quality of gravelly and clayey 
loam. It is well adapted to grazing, although some parts are 
excellent for truck farming. 


Products: Milk, hay, corn, oats and garden products. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $100 an acre. 


Mouawx: The surface is uneven, gradually rising from the 
river to the northern line, where it reaches a height of about 700 
feet. The principal streams are Cayadutta and Danoscara creeks. 
The soil is generally a good quality of fine, sandy loam, 


Products: Milk, hay, truck crops and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $75 an acre. 


Patatine: The surface is mostly an upland 600 to 800 feet 
in elevation, broken by deep narrow rivers, and descending irregu- 
larly to the Mohawk. The soil is a fertile, clayey loam, well 
adapted to grazing. 

Products: Milk and hay. 


Average values of farm land range from $25 to $75 an acre. 


Root: The surface is principally an undulating upland, the 
hills along the river rising abruptly to a height of 600 feet. The 
bold promontories below Sprakers on opposite sides of the river 
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are known as the “ Noses.’’ The principal streams are tributaries 
of the Mohawk. The soil is a productive clayey or silty loam, 

Products: Hay, beans, buckwheat and orchard crops. 

Average values of farm land range from $15 to $75 an acre. 

Sr. Jomnsvitte: The surface consists of a broken upland 

descending gradually to the south and terminating in the broad 
river flats. The soil is a fine quality of clayey and gravelly loam, 
well adapted to grazing and farming, and very productive along 
the river. 

Products: Milk, alfalfa and corn. 

Average values of farm land range from $40 to $100 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads and Waterways 
Through the Mohawk Valley, which extends east and west the 
entire length of Montgomery County, run two lines of the New 
York Central Railroad, as does also the Barge Canal. 
From Fonda, the Fonda, Johnstown and Gloversville Railroad 
extends northeast through Fulton County to Northville. 


Electric Roads. 

The Fonda, Johnstown and Gloversville electric road enters 
Montgomery County from Fulton County and extends east 
through Amsterdam to Schenectady. A branch of this road 
extends to Fonda and another to Hagaman. 


Improved Highways. 

From Amsterdam three improved highways lead to Schenec- 
tady. Two of these are direct routes and the third leads south 
through the eastern part of Montgomery County into Schenectady 
County and takes a general eastward direction to Schenectady. 

From Amsterdam a state road extends west to Buffalo. With 
this road are connected three improved highways leading to Johns- 
town — one from Fonda, a second from Akin, and a third and 
less direct route from Amsterdam. From Fonda a section runs 
south to Charleston, 
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Two improved highways converge at each of three points in 
the Mohawk Valley -— Sprakers, Canajoharie, and Fort Plain — 
these roads covering the south and southwestern portions of the 
county. — 

There are in Montgomery County 105 miles of completed 
improved highways with 9 miles additional under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 

Amsterdam is the principal local market within the county. 
This city is noted for its knitting mills and for the manufacture 
of carpets and rugs. Johnstown and Gloversville, manufacturing 
cities lying in Fulton County, furnish excellent markets for gar- 
den surplus and truck crops. 

A large portion of the milk produced is sent to New York, 
Albany, and other cities by special milk trains. 

About two-thirds of the milk produced is sent to New York, 
Amsterdam, Schenectady, Albany, and other cities by special 
milk trains. Manufactured dairy products include 1,000,000 
pounds of cheese and more than 6,000,000 pounds of condensed 
and evaporated milk. Creamery butter is manufactured to some 
extent. 

There is one canning factory in the county. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Canajoharie Milk Company, Inc. 

Fort Dayton National Farm Loan Association. 

Fort Plain Milk Co., Ine. 

Fulton and Montgomery County Beekeepers’ Association. 
Granges: Pomona and thirteen subordinate granges. 
Mohawk Valley National Farm Loan Association. 
Montgomery County Agricultural Society. 

Montgomery County Hay and Produce Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Montgomery County Dairymen’s League. 

Montgomery County Farm Bureau Association. 

Montgomery County Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Association. 
Tribes Hill Creamery Co. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located as follows: 
Amsterdam, Canajoharie, Fonda, Fort Plain, Fultonville, and 
Palatine Bridge. 
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STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U.S. Census of 1910) 


BAL Ih LAXMNS 8 See te RPE UHR ed veyieavedense 234, 041 acres 
INamber sof TAMAS! 4 cia Hate eiaieie sc vind a vce ecieidies 2, 189 
Per cent of farm land improved ...........0.0.ceeneseces 83.4 
LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 
(50) ag) 1: MBP ES lls BRE eg ALES ee 10, 288, 208 gal. 
TEAM BOLD... « asx cM aut eked Baath te id Fareed 3, 377 gal. 
etanenad OG ‘SOL 4 ji rcjeeaieraraee attain Pee ras ole oes ane sve se eieie s\'s.cieie 449, 839 Ibs. 
Dapier produced) (3) 2c ey tress, < yas apes ses 236,592 lbs. 
Pheoke produced cywaarean aan de sd 6 ose iej0)d a os ole ge ies 950 lbs. 
Hees: produced), ..27..<.s:cuteemametantel miele a) i061. 0) wtenalacd.cy ejay as 916, 984 doz. 
Wool produced... «cpa ames ere + cle ein eels, ¥.4 5.0% 1, 685 fleeces 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Number 
RESTON... . S/S Ape a RTS as ara orn od: om aial dnt Aleietel deo peru aa 7,639 
Cattle —-.:.).. . s:cgrahiee ener tant ata te noo: a ighastreeaptonsee).o wits sl'w'a 0's “at erd/ays 36, 537 
DEAD 2 ss /as. «c/n career ene eR PE alae iolce create ten opavarensiteys) er aisaiele) sacs 3, 902 
SOWING, 5s c's clopedebebenal meena teed Meistoneh tee kote Ve elcy sip ereyah sh aveegsneraial sverieletaleis(s 9,098 
POGICy: «2. ox auae See IN Sete oneal eae clap a ome ls 5 yam ae oe 143, 302 
BEES 
Number of @olasties pep cise uagey icles ee hess aied's OCC O ODOC 3,615 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: ‘ Acres Yield 
| Sal AGS hy 10, 003 398, 357 bu. 
Oars) | .:.4..3...0 tert MIs cic hoo oe 25, 507 726, 120° bu. 
PUTIORE 66... 5 an ARR eee TREE Ss oa oveisye 6, 312 7, 893 bu. 
ROANIOY.-.. . . . . « Meeie ee IE TMEEME cis) cle 21) a,0)6,0/0,6 284 7, 233 bu. 
Buckwheat —s:, <:copterarpprsterey «ait Porercreterersl si ec. + 5,470 133, 434 bu. 
1) COMPO Hoeo tact) 5 oid 6 SOK DO Or eee 486 8, 967 bu. 
Hoy gand. » forage ssamraeineorent aaa Wee ss c0e oe 86, 409 130, 173 tons 
Special Crops: 
PROURGOCS) «.s cioceiein.o tanta erecta isle. < <'s; «a's dieses 2,007 193,644 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes ............. UA | oleh loreeokcickt 
Dry, edible beans... «sami stein -s)< 0405 20.50 103 875 bu. 
Dae OHS Ys: 5, /c\e a: ore uate memtatattuej eye ails! « sh atefele 2 21 422 bu 
Fruits: 
ENT PLES MP eletersinis, +« + ss, seo eMET ORE Ctra stalss « 77,804 trees 131, 264 bu. 
Peaches) and nectarines ........6:-.«... 309 trees 226 bu. 
JECT RS IE eas A TCG Se laid bee be 5,159 trees 2,742 bu. 
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Plums and pruned}(Qh 7a% dusts ved 22s 9,001 trees 
Cherries... sc cas css eee Uenyeeta + 5, 561 trees 
QUUTICAS eps. se cee aw ae ee ee cess 37 trees 
Grapenk Bs.c .:G Pan bie eninge as. 5, 51> 8,612 vines 
pO srg ht Ble, is 4) 89 acres 


PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


1917 
Number 
Farms for which reports were received.............. 2,120 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 

ET OT SGR SUF Gagne gale Neto on d's wi 0 9 wiarnrs See 6, 760 

RGGI ee ele eS ola's sisie bas si cie bb elouserewpte 28,501 

SHER 2. Asc ree me aeneee res. bed. ATOR Ret 1,678 

PSVAERE Neato torte AM tons nets eis ee Se att SANSOME, OS 6, 114 

EGY, vs nap REAR Fae RSE Re be cee ww ews eowiel bviatitate 123, 560 

BEES 
INGREIDDE OL | COLONYGHIE SMBS tei s,5:5 p< is)'s 0: 0, 00/ s 010 oes aloes 3,286 
SELECTED CROPS 

1918 
Cereals: oon Acres 
(SOTNE /hsi.) ay, Sie re elo eda 2 eis iate 4, 622 4,253 
OPCS es Ree cei acc hehe aust onereee 23, 607 21,011 
Bar leya Woe cose) = ee cals atl @ 1, 293 1, 024 
DUCK WHERL ©... Seer cs cares 5, 393 4,718 
Wheat “(winter)?. sos... 2.8. 2a 1, 300 1, 136 
Wheat “(Spring Ste. cciesn chs th 198 256 
REVO: Cnc hc cols SE on aictare eres 313 223 


Hay and Forage: 


yA 5 eR 2 IR em St IR 3,199 1,729 
RBG ais «ccna tucnee wn Sx ole 67, 409 73, 588 
erm YENSUBCe) . +. csn eh aoiene 7, 044 6,565 
ASOT UC ARSACLED) so. o cs ca rcra yee CE Eee = os $83) “2. 
Special Crops: 
BEIGIGA DEANE: «sc sigan cis «oc s.o:e ate wae 466 816 
SO ee” eee 395 244 
PO BIR ES. de Jie SE 1, 690 2,011 
Roots raised for stock food...... ........ PAU Re 
Canning factory crops ......... 4] Ue 


Other vegetables and garden 
On ee eee 615 CLOTe.. 


4, 411 bu. 
1,447 bu. 
4 bu. 

81, 787 lbs. 
117, 489 qts. 


3, 938 
98,241 


2,992 


Yield 

59, 660 bu. 
421,527 bu. 
11, 509 bu. 
37, O71 bu. 
12,971 bu. 
3,070 bu. 
2,391 bu. 


3,540 tons 
86,029 tons 
34,658 tons 


4,391 bu. 
1,113 tons 
110,628 bu. 


a 


eee wee 
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1918 


Fruits: 


2,705 54, 690 bu. 


2, 390 


Apples .. 


122 bu. 


2,045 bu. 


Peaches 


116 


101 


POOrsisids on okuscdle ches dete eae eames 


78 1, 538 lbs. 
18, 821 Ibs. 


87 
72 


42 


Plums ss 5s eyes « aeartet nae 


63 


Cherries 22°)> oS... Me oe ere ae 


53, 575 Ibs. 


46 
110 


Vineyard 


14] 


Small fruits” <2... 


Hay 


Oats 


Corn 


Buckwheat 


Fruits 


Potatoes 
Wheat 
Barley 
Beans 


Cuart SHowine RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS IN MONTGOMERY 


100. 


Fic. 


CouNTY 


NASSAU COUNTY 


Nassau County lies near the west end of Long Island just 
east of the counties belonging to Greater New York. It has an 
area of 175,360 acres. From north to south it extends approxi- 
mately 19 miles and from east to west 15 miles. 

The population is shown in the following table: 


PoPpuULATION BY TOWNS 
(Census of 1915) 


Liles op Meee Ses 2a coy -0y te Sen my 294 ® aor esre an be a yrenare 63,271 
Minti retimmtend ee cr tbe yo ee hd eke oo 23, 687 
ci eae), ae SUS Pe SS 0 ener: Serge: 2566 ee eer 29, 867 

Hoal f..\c 404+ Leper Reine Ok thes sibs. Look bakes Seems ils 116, 825 


* Mineola, in the town of North Hempstead, is the county seat. 
Norn: The city of Glen Cove was incorporated in 1918. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

This county, which was originally included in Queens County, 
was erected in 1899 by the setting off of the three townships 
which form the present subdivisions of Nassau County — North 
Hempstead, Hempstead, and Oyster Bay. Its name was taken 
from that of the Dutch royal house at Nassau. 

Nassau County was first settled by immigrants from Con- 
necticut in 1643 in the present town of Hempstead. The land 
being under Dutch jurisdiction, the patent was obtained from 
Governor Kieft. The tract now known as the town of Oyster 
Bay was claimed by both the Dutch and the English, which gave 
rise to considerable trouble for the early settlers. 

During the Revolution farmers were greatly annoyed by the 
impressment of livestock, hay, grain, wagons, and teams for the 
use of Howe’s army, which was quartered on Long Island. 

This county has been the home of several noted persons. 
Among these was Elias Hicks, the founder of the religious 
belief known as “ Hicksite Quakers.” Roslyn, in North Hemp- 
stead, was at one time the home of the poet Bryant. Oyster 

3ay is widely known as the home of the late ex-President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 
[446] 
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Map or Nassau County, SHOWING TOWNSIHIVS 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

A neck of land between Manhasset Bay and Hempstead 
Harbor, formerly known as Cow Neck, was used by the original 
residents principally as a common pasture. Jor this purpose it 
was fenced off and the freeholders were permitted to pasture a 
number of sheep or cattle in proportion to the number of panels 
of the fence that they had respectively constructed. The pro- 
duction of milk for use in the city of Brooklyn later became an 
important part of the farmers’ labor and income. 

Even before the advent of white settlers, the waters along 
the north coast were noted for the excellence of their oysters and 
clams. At about the beginning of the nineteenth century artifical 
beds were first planted, and the business has since assumed vast 
proportions on both the north and south coasts. 

The northern part of the county is well suited to the growth 
of trees, and was originally covered with forests. Prominent 
mention was made of apple trees and nurseries as early as 1670. 
The commercial growing of ornamental trees is now carried on 
extensively by Isaac Hicks and Sons, of Westbury. 

Fifty years ago general farming was followed to a far greater 
extent than at the present time. In the northern part of the 
county dairying and sheep raising were most prominent, while in 
other sections grain was an important product. Finding that 
they could not successfully compete with upstate milk producers, 
the farmers gradually turned their attention to more profitable 
crops. The rapid growth of New York City necessitating a larger 
supply of truck crops, farmers responded by increasing their 
acreage in such produce; for, being close to market, they were 
able to raise perishable crops without danger or loss in trans- 
portation. As the acreage of truck crops increased, the Long 
Island Railroad developed, and special trains were run for mar- 
ket men and their teams. These rigs were transported to Long 
Island City and Brooklyn and were delivered from there to the 
various markets. When auto trucks came into use, transportation 
facilities were more easily solved, and at the present time nearly 
all farmers market their produce in their own trucks, generally 
using three-and-one-half ton or five-ton machines. 
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In Nassau County no crop rotation is followed. For about 
a mile along the southern border of North Hempstead the soil 
is very productive and is planted largely with potatoes year after 
year. About twenty-five years ago wealthy people who were 
attracted by the beauty of the north shore began building estates 
overlooking Long Island Sound, paying large prices for their 
property. As a consequence, the acreage of truck crops has 
materially decreased within the last two decades. At the same 
time, the effect of the decrease in acreage has been counter- 
balanced by intensive cultivation. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 
No complete climatological records being available for Nassau 
County, Suffolk County records (page 697) may be considered 
as fairly representative. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 


A range of hills extends from east to west near the center of 
the county. The north coast is deeply indented by inlets from 
the sound, the largest of which is Oyster Bay. South of the hills 
is a wide plain extending south to the salt marshes that surround 
the bays. 

The soil on the north side is a productive sandy loam, in some 
places mixed with clay. The plains have a coarse sandy soil, 
which is rendered productive with proper application of fer- 
tilizer. Along the borders of the salt meadows is a strip of light, 
sandy soil, easily cultivated, and of moderate fertility. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 

Hempsteap: The shore is bordered by a line of beaches and 
sand hills, including the beaches of Rockaway, Far Rockaway, 
and Long Beach. Wide salt meadows border on the bays and 
from them the land spreads out into a level plain. The soil along 
the borders of the marshes is moderately fertile; on the 
plain it consists of sand and fine gravel, which, when fertilizers 
are properly applied, may be made productive. Franklin Square 
and Valley Stream are in the center of truck regions from which 


Fic. 101.— Porarors ON FARM OF JOHN GASSER, HICKSVILLE, NASSAU 
CouNTY 


Fic. 102.— PoTATOES YIELDING 382 BUSHELS PER ACRE NEAR HICKs- 
VILLE, NASSAU COUNTY 
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are marketed all kinds of vegetable crops. Intensive farming 
is practiced, the farmers usually harvesting two crops and some- 
times three per season. 

The eastern part of the township, extending from Hempstead 
toward Hicksville and south to Roosevelt and Jerusalem, is 
known as Hempstead Plains. The main crops in this section 
are potatoes, sweet corn, cabbage, and hard corn, potatoes yield- 
ing generous returns. 


Average values of farm land range from $400 to $600 
per acre in the Hempstead Plains, and $1,500 per acre 
near Franklin Square and Valley Stream. 


Nortu Hempsteap: A ridge of hills extends across the town 
from east to west, dividing it into two nearly equal parts. The 
elevation known as Harbor Hill, on the east side, is one of the 
highest points on Long Island, reaching a height of about 390 
feet. The soil is mostly a yellow loam overlying thick deposits 
of sand and gravel. It is especially adapted to the growth of 
fruit trees, particularly in the northern part. The land is easy 
to work, although the mold is not of sufficient depth and rich- 
ness to produce profitable crops without the constant and ex- 
tensive use of fertilizers. Much of the land is now taken up by 
large estates. In the southern part is a very productive soil 
that is planted largely with potatoes year after year. Several 
farmers have more than 100 acres devoted to this crop. Sweet 
corn is also an important product. 

Average values of farm land range from $500 to $600 an 
acre, 


Oyster Bay: A range of hills extends through the northern 
part; the remainder of the surface is level. The soil is a sandy 
and clayey loam, sand predominating, and induces quick and 
rapid growth. Manures are necessary, however, to produce 
profitable crops. 

Two well-known business concerns are located within this town, 
one of them being the Duryea Starch Factory, at Glen Cove, and 
ihe other being the Fulton Motor Truck Company, at Farming- 


15 
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dale. Farmingdale is also the location of a state agricultural 
school. 


Products: Potatoes, sweet corn, cabbage, hard corn and 
pickles. 
Average values of farm land range from $400 to $500 an 
acre, 
MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Rail and Electric Roads 


The Long Island Railroad, a portion of which is electrically 
operated, has numerous lines running through various parts of the 
county. An electric road connects Mineola, Hempstead, and Free- 
port, sending branches from each of these three places to the west 
side of the county. Short sections extend to the coast from Free- 
port on the south and from Glen Cove on the north. 


Improved Highways 

There are several short sections of improved highways in the 
county. A road leading south from Oyster Bay connects with an 
improved highway leading to many of the larger places in Suffolk 
County. 

There are in Nassau County approximately 57 miles of com- 
pleted improved highways with 16 miles additional under 
construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 


The principal market for products of Nassau County is, as 
previously stated, the city of New York and its suburbs. The 
summer resorts along the coast also have extensive requirements. 

The agricultural organizations of Nassau County are as 
follows: 


Agricultural Society of Queens-Nassau Counties. 
Floral Park Cooperative Association, Inc. 

Glen Head Cooperative Association, Inc. 

Granges: One subordinate grange. 

Long Island Farmers’ Club. 

Nassau County Farm Bureau Association. 

Nassau County Horticultural Society. 

Nassau County Potato Growers’ Association. 

Oyster Bay Horticultural Society. 

Valley Stream Farmers’ Cooperative Association, Ine. 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

A state school of agriculture is located at Farmingdale. 

Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located as follows: 
Baldwin, Farmingdale, Freeport, Glen Cove, Great Neck, Hemp- 
stead, Hicksville, Lawrence, Lynbrook, Manhasset, Mineola, 
Oyster Bay, Port Washington, Roslyn, Sea Cliff, Rockville 
Center, Westbury, and Woodmere. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. S. Census of 1910) 


PANS LATING: ., «pee PEER is folsic 26 o:0.0.0.5 5 tang 6a eide « 57,770 acres 
Numben Gf; farms .... ss eerteis s 6 ccc e's cca csaeceses ee: 1, 017 
Far dent of farm Jamdameroved:. 24.2... eiwee sence ese 76.9 


LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 


Mill cold......... CPR at eed skis. at eae. spans 619,585 gal. 
aE Ce 770 gal. 
POMBE, | DEOCUCE MR meta ins 6s aa ae oe nde ok sess 52, 708 lbs. 
e's MR ges 2 3 cadet Jono ot oe err 50 Ibs. 
ieee “produced -..ls/ taser tess sects ca cae = eos ee 318,838 doz. 
Wool produced, cs aereere es 2s oai+ 215 lon wai Un tee Siow o's 182° fleeces 


LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 


Num ber 
EFOTSES | os 6 oo. 01s A Lk PAR ART POR LR al cachch at oy 07 02 ots 3, 860 
AUTO cic. oo ol, te Nae > ie) Mean es oh Rate lok orate eve Sond 
BRE os oe oo 0 et ae eT Rt. tat Fea E RNa taral ots/obas o's 591 
SSWINO 5... 1c 0.0 ras, . APM Malee yeh it fatahs eystese) aie) sea 2,698 
[2G 8 PROMO or Soro. Scie AS ORR OE AOR SOL EOS 2 Bae 76,618 
BEES 
Number of coloniesiigmee nts sce ase cis seas is DOS eae e0 207 
SELECTED CROPS 

Cereals: Acres Bushels 
Gort. ... - gain sa ohare ene oot ol ents evecale cy erate 5, 595 336,173 
ADE...  auite’ a: 4 ercieeay see REI, Sot daca thot aon 205 4,361 
MV HCAE. . . samas.csr RE eae acide ere ee 341 7, 702 
RE CLCY. 2» «ates: dle soiata oo: AMEE coe Oe <n oyac soaace aces 1 18 
me ticleyy ea fas dare eric, «2.5, eee eros. viv cs: 5.24 ae crave 49 1,054 


EBV G oo a) ain gsi alee eo he .d = SOME OLe we arco Sols ers Base 662 12, 280 
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Acres Yield 
Ay Ai FOVSEes eee a a os Wh se eae 6, 624 10,789 tons 
Special Crops: 
DERUDAS cn, Lid Reie eines obey wy ore ocvhsiyin ers 8,685 1,168,369 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. 1D; 412 a yig a cee 
Dry Wille Weadame eas... cre fe Cee eee eee 7 98 bu. 
Drypesa .OORRATE Ie... AOI Ud. . ORT 1 3 bu. 
Fruits: 
Applet. se swine ees coe ok Soe Tees 10,140 trees 15,403 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines ................ 4,015 trees 2,201 bu. 
Pears: (once oe eee eel «Rai! PP ee 3,491 trees 4,746 bu. 
PWS BO UO er es ws ee ee ee 216 trees 72 bu. 
CHEPrIGH, Jee Sees oo hso ln. Sano eR 487 trees 287 bu. 
COT GER re Pree tet sci Sadie ae 174 trees 128 bu. 
RPMS cece Ny Siete Sn oie ss saa cwsenteiy 1, 139 vines 18,275 lbs. 
SEUMIE REARS Say Creates ese ce cen ee 149 acres 267, 726 qts. 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 
1917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms for which reports were received............. 1, 232 972 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
BHorsesvand smules)é. Seis Baeiatiivk ston.ctern ar werteiae t= 3, 144 2, 358 
Onillee es tn chai ees oe od s,s eiseauhels pont tei ae 2,677 2,750 
PROT ooo he ice Re eNOS 5 loca Sie ew os bcen cravat erent 891 1, 148 
eh 1H ae lage ol SPR eS. J fp OR 1, 315 1,574 
BGGtry (5. sine cee ee pe cire ran maricaliaus os 92, 420 64, 021 
BEES 
Number of colonies; sos aenre tea or)< 2 ales sto an)0.0 256 278 
SELECTED CROPS 
. 1918 
Cereals: en Acres Bushel 
sg Sag RR 5 pret es 4, 384 4,871 172, 594 
MB ceca aves Shes 2s cae Sete Re Tae 371 473 6, 364 
SAMMY Ian Aavdic sre, s: > x, 0) cp SEM E e o 18 14 55 
TEU TICE S44 aye a 2 = oc. 5+ Seat ee ee 60 74 780 
NYRERE CWIMLCK) .. 5... oe ee 364 372 5,513 
Whee (BPE)... sacs rccerse ene Ly 74 746 
7, 936 


ee yarn. 3, oh gers: ae 524 645 
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° 1917 
Hay and Forage: re rE 
relia... 2 cicwae eee b olelehdoleterd 258 243 
Other Lay ...4:«.+sp enseaeas 5,048 4, 257 
Corn ‘(ensilage) Wie. cise:e ushers serene 391 460 
Corn. (FOGdOR) i". As Bin Mink selgatett sess 3 es 546 
Special Crops: 
Hield) beans ©. ... ts wade. catdeee 224 
Wabbage: 2 i... eases eels 2, 034 
Potatoe&. -. s:<< «/. Avs «bee REET Obie 8,581 11, 036 
Roots raised for stock food...... ......+. 
Canning factory crops.......... 399 
Other vegetables and garden 
CPOPS' |. .... i stds dak HemeRey ae 3,154 
Fruits: 
PEDIRIGH 2. 3 = ot hoe etn steerer 608 
Peaches 3; :):'. .ic « skis « Wevied ae ees 185 
PATS 0.35 maa.clhe sale eae aides 59 
WING. Sao. sn « 3m nine aioe 14 
Gherries (02°34, “2 Ree 17 
Giinces <!.)...: ie Reese lar ee 
WpmeWaL 1 .4.0cenms weisceel = aaniat 8 
Sind) ETS cic 5 sig ste ciate 373 
ice 
Potatoes 11,036 14 sone 
Corn 5,877 
Hay 4,500 
Cabbage 2,510 
Fruits 936 
Rye 645 
Beans 547 
Oats 473 
Canning fac- 
tory crops 451 
Wheat 446 


Fie. 103.— CHArt SHOWING RELATIVE ACREAGE OF 


Crops IN NASSAU COUNTY 


1918 


eee 
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Yield 

618 tons 
5,433 tons 
3,150 tons 


eee eee 


9,311 bu. 


21,717 tons 
875,279 bu. 


ewe we ee oe 


9,321 bu. 
3, 135) Die 
2. ipa Di: 
247 Ibs. 
580 Ibs. 
173 bu. 
2,096 lbs. 


NEW YORK COUNTY 


This county is located on Manhattan Island in the southeastern 
part of the state. Erected in 1683, it is still confined to the 
original limits, and, with the counties of Kings, Queens, Rich- 
mond, and Bronx, forms the city of Greater New York. 

As the Dutch traders of early years had no interest in the 
newly discovered land other than the pursuit of profitable busi- 
ness, no cabins were built in the state until November, 1613, 
when one of the two ships owned by Adrian Block suddenly 
caught fire and was burned with its cargo of furs off the lower 
end of Manhattan Island. Block then sent half of his men home 
while he and the others remained for the winter, building log 
cabins for shelter. During the winter they built a boat on the 
beach, the first of the many thousands built in New York. 

The English governor Sir Edmund Andrus passed the first 
of a series of laws known as the “ Bolting Acts.” On the plea 
of preventing bad grain or flour from being exported and thus 
ruin the grain trade, which was beginning to rival the fur trade, 
he decreed first that all flour for export must be inspected at 
New York and later that it must be bolted there. This monop- 
oly led to a rapid growth of the little settlement and resulted 
in the first real estate boom of the New World. At about 1700 
this city was noted as being the center of the privateering opera- 
tions. 

Just previous to and during the Revolutionary War, New 
York City was the scene of many important and stirring events, 
among which were the following: the meeting of the first Colonial 
Congress, 1765; first resistance to the Stamp Act, 1765; Battle 
of Golden Hill, 1770, where the first blood of the Revolution 
was shed, preceding the more famous Boston Massacre by six 
weeks ; meeting of the Provincial Congress, the first independent 
legislative body in New York, 1775; and the occupation by the 
British Army, 1776-1783. After the Revolution, in 1784, our 
state legislature was once more stationed in its original home in 
New York City, where it continued to meet until removed to 
Albany, 1797. The inauguration of George Washington as 
President took place in New York City, in 1789. 

[454] 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

The city of New York is famous for its excellent educational 
facilities. 

Among the well-known institutions for higher education are 
the following: College of the City of New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Fordham University, Manhattan College, New York 
University, St. Francis College, St. John’s College, St. Joseph’s 
Seminary and College, Adelphi College, College of Mount St. 
Vincent, College of the Sacred Heart, and Hunter College. 


NIAGARA COUNTY 
Niagara County les in the northwestern extremity of the 
state, Lake Ontario forming its northern boundary and the 
Niagara River on the west. It has an area of 334,080 acres. 
Its average extent from north to south is approximately 18 
miles; from east to west it averages 28 miles. The population 
is distributed as follows: 


POPULATION BY CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Lockport (c:ty)*........ 18,693), Pendleton so .iscce see ae 1,323 
Niagara Falls (city).... AQ 207 “ROTuer tec na tees anette eer 2, 504 
North Tonawanda (city). 13,498 | Royalton. 2.01. 32 sts. oer 5, 006 
DTC 2) aC eee IAs SNe Gee 1,.892:, ‘Somerset, .«cee tee. obtiase 2,420 
Hariand’ .. sees oes 2,783: .Wiheaithields Wonka it eee 1, 936 
WE WISLOR cs reve seine cig e: ss 3; 276 Walon. stereo casts eee 3, 216 
Tope parers. Vas. 0... ek FE 2,077 —_——_ 
NGwWEeHGs Sac llate.. cpbictope rend 4, 537 Total je3s4:. sees. 2 108, 550 


Ed a Se eee 2,738 


* Lockport is the county seat. 


Note.— Lockport now has a population of 21,000; Niagara Falls, 50,700: 
North Tonawanda, 15,400. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

This county was formed from Genesee in 1808; in 1821 Erie 
County was taken off. The name comes from the Iroquois word 
“O’hniaga,” which means “a bisected bottom-land.” 

The section included in Niagara County was a portion of the 
domain of the Seneca Indians, though none of their principal 
villages were within its limits. At Lewiston was a portage used 
by the natives at a very early day. When the French occupied 
the county this portage came into regular use, heavy articles 
being moved up and down the mountain by means of a rude 
railway. 

The French, who were the first white men to visit this region, 
built small forts at Niagara and La Salle. During the war of 
1612 these forts were taken by the British, who remained in 
control until 1796. During that war also, the villages of Lewis- 
ton and Niagara Falls were burned, the inhabitants fortunate 
enough to escape fleeing by way of the ridge road. 
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During the early years of the Revolution, Colonel John 
Butler, who commanded the English and Tories at Niagara, 
made La Salle the headquarters of his famous marauding parties. 

The land in this county was all included in the Holland 
purchase, except the small reservations of the Tonawanda and 
Tusearora Indians and a strip one mile in width along Niagara 
River reserved by the state for the purposes of a portage road 
around Niagara Falls. The first settlements were made about 
the beginning of the nineteenth century and the growth of the 
whole country was rapid, especially after the completion of the 
Erie Canal in 1825 and the subsequent construction of railroads. 

In 1837 there was great excitement connected with the so- 
called Patriot War. The American sympathizers, who were 
collected on Navy Island, a British possession just above the 
rapids, were transported from Schlosser on the steamer Caroline. 
On the night of December 29, a British force cut the steamboat 
from her moorings, set her on fire, and floated her over the falls. 
A diplomatic controversy followed, seriously hindering progress 
in the county for some time. 

The Tuscarora Indian Reservation occupies a portion of the 
western part of the county and the Tonawanda Reservation 
extends into the southeastern part. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 


Although grain was produced abundantly from the first, no 
markets were then established at which it could be converted 
into money. As a consequence, many of the pioneers resorted 
to the manufacture and sale of potash, which brought money 
into the country, and aided in the clearing of land. The con- 
struction of sawmills and the business of lumbering also occupied 
considerable attention. Additional revenue was obtained from 
the production of cranberries. 

Apples and peaches were the principal fruits grown for many 
years, and in the time of Queen Elizabeth fruit was sent direct 
from Niagara County for her family use. The largest orchards 
planted in early times were on the Niagara River below Lewis- 
ton, on the shore of Lake Ontario, and about Lockport. Of 
these, probably the largest orchard planted was set out in 1817 — 
an orchard of about 700 trees — within the present limits of 
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Lockport. Some of the orchards set about 100 years ago are 
still thrifty and productive. The large, vigorous trees have 
trunks two and a half to three feet in diameter, with a limb 
expanse of sixty to seventy feet. The capacity of these old trees 
runs between sixteen and twenty-one barrels. One of these 
original orchards, composed of about seventy Greening trees, 
averaged sixteen barrels of apples to the tree in 1912. 

About 1845 there began to be a demand for winter apples 
in the then newly-settled states of the West, which stimulated 
the growers to graft their almost worthless varieties with those 
then in demand for shipping. A rapid increase of apple grow- 
ing at once began. Up to the present time Niagara has led all 
other counties of the state in intensive management of its 
orchards. Probably no section of the country is giving more 
attention to the apple and peach orchards in the form of cultivat- 
ing, pruning, and spraying than is the Ontario plain of Niagara 
County. 

Next to the apple, the peach is grown more extensively than 
any other fruit, many considering it their most profitable crop. 
Pears, quinces, plums, grapes, and other fruits are also grown 
extensively, the census of 1918 placing Niagara at the head in 
the production of peaches, quinces, and cherries, and second in 
the production of pears. The area bordering the lake is devoted 
largely to peaches. Just back of this section is one that, besides 
producing quantities of peaches, has also many young plantings 
of apples throughout the length of the zone. The eastern and 
western thirds of the lake front, having larger areas of clay loam 
soils, are adapted to growing a larger number of pears, plums, 
and prunes. A little further south, three miles from the escarp- 
ment, is a gravelly, sandy ridge—a deposit, or bar, made in 
pre-historic time. The farms along this ridge are usually small 
and devoted to mixed fruit growing with gardening a close second 
in important operations. Cherries, both sour and sweet, thrive 
exceptionally well on the ridge. Between the ridge and the 
escarpment, an area about three miles in width, farmers engage 
in fruit growing and general agriculture. Along the escarpment 
and immediately below the bluff, apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
and quinces are special crops. Here too, is the grape-producing 
section of the county. 
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While fruit growing is the most prominent industry, the rais- 
ing of hay, grain, potatoes, and beans is of considerable im- 
portance, more especially in the southern half. This section, 
being generally level and not well drained, is devoted largely 
to general farming, with some good orchards on the high portions. 

The Niagara grape was originated in Lockport, 1872, on the 
grounds of the Odd Fellows’ Home, and the original vine is 
still growing just east of the building. The Niagara peach and 
the Pomeroy English walnut were also originated within the 
county. 

Manufacturing is of great importance in Lockport, Niagara 
Falls, and Tonawanda. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

Climatological records for Niagara County are taken from the 
station at Appleton, which lies at an elevation of 300 feet above 
sea level. The present observer is H. A. Van Wagoner. 

The average dates for the last killing frost in spring and 
the first in fall are May 4 and October 14, respectively, giving 
a growing season of 163 days. 

The following table, compiled from observations covering the 
period 1899 to 1917, shows both normal and extreme tempera- 
tures and precipitation: 


RecorpD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT APPLETON 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver-_ |—————————__ |__| | Average | -———————_| average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees} Year |Degrees} Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 

January...... 26.2 70 | 1906 | —13 | 1904 2.43 | 2.10} 1902 ee 
February..... 25 .a 69 | 1906 | —12 | 1914*!) 1.82 1.52 | 1900 iM SP 
March.. 32.5 79 | 1903 | —7 | 1897 2.10 1.40 | 1913 we 
BT. < 43.8 84 | 1899 16 | 1892 2.25 2.13 | 1901 1.6 
Wigs ceas%.!...8 54.9 95 | 1911 26 | 1902 2.86 2.05 | 1896 0.4 
PHONE oi 64.5 95 | 1901 32 | 1891 2.45 2.00: 1) 1892) }) =... 5. 
July... 69.8 106 | 1911 40 | 1912 3.51 AeA A902 re 
August....... 67.4 97 | 1911* 41 | 1895 2.90 Se oe ea be ee 
September 61.8 96 | 1900 31 | 1890 2.84 2.055 | OOO as sc nia 
October. ..... 50.3 88 | 1900 19 | 1889 2.87 | 2.00} 1912 0.1 
November... .| 39.7 72 | 1891 12 | 1891 2.54 2.37 | 1890 3.1 
December..... 29.9 67 | 1906 —5 | 1910 2.34 2.37 | 1893 8.3 
1 CT) wae 47.0 106 | 1911 | —13 | 1904 || 30.91 4.21 | 1902 43.1 


* Also earlier years. 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface is generally level or gently undulating and is 
divided into two distinct parts or terraces by a ridge extending 
east and west. The lake shore is a bluff ten to thirty feet high, 
composed of sharp sand or other heavier soils, from the summit 
of which the lower terrace slopes gradually upward to the foot of 
an elevation known as the mountain escarpment, where it attains 
a height of 100 to 150 feet above the lake. This escarpment 
extends east and west through the northern part of the towns of 
Royalton and Lockport, and near the center of Cambria and 
Lewiston. In the eastern part of the county the ridge has an 
elevation of 80 to 100 feet, gradually rising in the west to an 
elevation of 150 feet above the lower terrace. Running east and 
west about three miles from the escarpment is a gravelly and 
sandy ridge with two short spurs some ten to twenty feet above 
the gradual northern decline of the Ontario plain. The southern 
half of the county is quite level. It descends slightly toward the 
south, and terminates in Tonawanda Creek, which forms the 
greater part of the southern boundary of the county. 

The principal streams in the county are the Twelvemile, Eigh- 
teenmile, Fish, Bergholtz, Bull, Sawyers, Golden Hill, and 
Johnson creeks, all emptying into Lake Ontario; and Mud Creek, 
a tributary of Tonawanda Creek on the southern border. The 
streams that flow north have worn deep ravines in the drift 
deposits, and they are frequently interrupted by slight falls. 

Nearly the entire surface is covered with deep deposits of drift, 
rocks appearing only on top and sides of the mountain ridge and 
the ravines of the streams. Niagara limestone furnishes an excel- 
lent building material and a good quality of lime, the principal 
quarries being situated in the vicinity of Lockport and Pekin. 
To the Niagara limestone we are indebted for the falls of 
Niagara, as its great solidity and thickness protects the shale 
beneath, which, being worn away, leaves the projecting stretch of 
limestone to form the edge of the first. precipice over which the 
cataract pours. 

A strip of land extending from the summit of the mountain 
ridge about two miles to the south is covered with a sandy loam, 
and the remainder of the upper terrace is clayey, largely inter- 
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mixed with silt along the southern border. The soil between 
the mountain and lake ridges is a clayey loam; along the lake 
ridge and north of it there is a sandy and gravelly loam. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
CamsBria: The mountain ridge crosses through the center of 
the town; on either side the surface is level or undulating. The 
lake ridge crosses the northern part of the town. Twelvemile 
Creek is the principal stream. The soil consists of sandy loam 
alternating with clayey loam. 
Products: Fruit, hay and grain, and vegetables along the 
ridges. 
Average values of farm land range from $70 to $120 an acre. 
Hartianp: The surface is level or gently undulating. The 
principal streams are Eighteenmile and Johnson creeks. The 
soil south of the ridge is a clayey loam; to the north it is a sandy 
and gravelly loam. 
Products: Fruit, vegetables, dairy products, hay and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Lewiston: The mountain ridge extends through this town, di- 
viding it into two nearly equal portions. Along the base of the 
ridge, the surface is broken or rolling; elsewhere it is level. The 
principal streams, Sixmile, Twelvemile, and Fish creeks, take 
their rise in this town, and ,Niagara River forms its western boun- 
dary. The soil is a sandy and clayey loam. 

Products: Fruit, vegetables and some dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $100 an acre. 


Lockport: The surface in the northern part of the town 
through which the mountain ridge extends is broken and hilly. 
In th~ -entral and southern parts it is level. Eighteenmile, Mud, 
and ‘lunawanda creeks are the principal streams, Tonawanda 
Creek forming the southern boundary. The Erie Canal also 
passes through the western part of the town. The Niagara lime- 
stone crops out along the mountain ridge. The soil is a clayey 
loam intermixed with marl. In the north it is stony. 

Products: Fruit, dairy products and vegetables, hay and 
grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $90 to $135 an acre. 
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Newrane: The surface is level. Eighteenmile Creek is the 
principal stream. The soil is generally a sandy loam, some 
portions being interspersed with clay. 

Products: Apples, peaches and pears; also dairy products, 
tomatoes and canning crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $90 to $150 an acre. 


Niacara: The surface is level. Cayuga and Bergholtz creeks 
flow through the town and Niagara River forms the southern 
boundary. The soil is a heavy clay. Goat Island and the 
American part of Niagara Falls belong to this town. 

Products: Hay and grain; also dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $50 an acre. 


PenpiLeTon: The surface is level or gently undulating. Tona- 
wanda Creek forms the southern boundary of the town and Bull 
Creek crosses the western part. The soil is generally a clayey 
loam. 

Products: Hay and grain, and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $60 an acre. 


Porter: The surface is level. Fourmile and Sixmile creeks 
and the west branch of Twelvemile Creek cross the town, Niagara 
River forming the western boundary. The soil along the lake 
shore is composed principally of clay mixed with marl. In the 
central and southern parts it is a sandy and gravelly loam. 

Products: Fruit, dairy products, hay and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $125 an acre. 


Royatton: The surface is generally level or undulating, ex- 
cept in the northern part where the mountain ridge crosses the 
town. Mud Creek rises in this town, and Tonawanda Creek 
forms the southern boundary. The soil is a clayey loam. 

Products: Hay and grain, dairy products and some fruit in 
the northern part. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $100 an acre. 


Somerset: The surface is level. Golden Hill and Fish creeks 
cross the town. The soil is generally a sandy loam, in some places 
mixed with clay. 

Products: Apples, peaches, pears, plums; also dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $150 an acre 
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Wueatrietp: The surface is level or gently undulating. Ni- 
agara River and Tonawanda Creek form the southern boundary. 
The other principal streams are Cayuga and Bergholtz creeks. 
The soil is generally a clayey or silty loam. 

Products: Hay, grain and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $50 an acre. 


Witson: The surface is level. The east branch of Twelvemile 
Creek crosses the town near the center, and the west branch crosses 
the northwestern part. The soil is a sandy, clayey loam. 


Products: Apples, pears, peaches; also dairy products and 
canning crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $125 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 


The two northern lines of the New York Central extend from 
Orleans west through the county to Niagara Falls and from that 
point to North Tonawanda and Buffalo. At Lockport Junction 
a branch extends southwest to North Tonawanda. Another 
branch, used by the Lackawanna Steel Corporation, extends 
northwest from Cambria to Pekin. The Erie Railroad runs from 
Buffalo through North Tonawanda to Niagara Falls. 


Electric Roads 


There are three electric railway systems in the county, as 
follows: The electric lines of the International Railway Company 
extend from Niagara Falls and from Olcott to North Tonawanda 
and Buffalo; the Buffalo, Lockport and Rochester passes from 
Rochester to Lockport, where it connects with electric lines 
running into Buffalo; the Lewiston and Youngstown Frontier 
Railway runs along the west side of the county between Youngs- 
town and Niagara Falls. 


Waterways 


The Barge Canal crosses the county, passing through Middle- 
port, Lockport, and North Tonawanda. 
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Improved Highways 

Niagara Falls can be reached by three improved highways — 
one from Youngstown on the north; a second from the east; and 
a third from North Tonawanda, another road to the latter place 
extending to Buffalo. A highway from Oleott runs through Lock- 
port, and south into Erie County. The ridge road from the east 
side of the county due west to Lewiston is a state road, with the 
exception of about three miles east of Dickersonville. Improved 
roads have also been constructed in the towns of Somerset, New- 
fane, Royalton, Lockport, Cambria, Lewiston, and Wheatfield, in 
all a total of 149 miles of completed improved highways in the 
county, with 19 miles in addition under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 

Lockport, Niagara Falls, and North Tonawanda have extensive 
manufacturing interests, with more than 350 establishments em- 
ploying 13,000 persons. These three cities have a total popula- 
tion of over 74,000, and furnish excellent local markets. 

Buffalo, Rochester, and other important cities on the New York 
Central Railway receive truck crops, small fruit, grain, and 
animal products from Niagara County. The villages along the 
railroads in the fruit-growing sections, the most active of which 
are Gasport, Middleport, Barker, Burt, Wilson, Ransomville, and 
Lewiston, ship many carloads of fruit and vegetables daily dur- 
ing the harvesting season. 

There are several canning factories and fruit drying establish- 
ments. One of the largest canning factories, which is located at 
Middleport, handles quantities of all kinds of fruit, particularly 
pears. 

With the present facilities for transportation, fruit may reach 
the New York market within forty-eight hours, and the Chicago 
market within about the same time. There are in the county 
numerous cold storage. plants, several of which have great 
capacity, located at Lockport, Suspension Bridge, Gasport, 
Middleport, Newfane, Burt, Barker, Olcott, Wilson, Ransom- 
ville, and Youngstown. Nineteen cold storages are used entirely 
for fruit. 

Practically all the milk is used as market milk and cream in 
the cities of Buffalo, Rochester, Niagara Falls, and Tonawanda. 
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The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Frontier National Farm Loan Association. 
Granges: Pomona and ten subordinate granges. 
Lockport Cooperative Dairy Association, Inc. 
Lockport Growers’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Newfane Growers’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Niagara County Beekeepers’ Association. 
Niagara County Dairymen’s League. 

Niagara County Farm Bureau Association. 
Niagara County Farmers’ Club. 

Niagara District Fruit Growers’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Niagara Frontier Fruit Growers’ Association. 
Niagara River Growers’ Cooperative Association. 
Oleott Growers’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Ransomville Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Sanborn Cooperative Company. 

West Somerset Cooperative Association, Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
Niagara University is located at Niagara Falls. 
Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located as follows: 


Barker, Gasport, Lewiston, Lockport, Middleport, Newfane, 
Niagara Falls, North Tonawanda, and Wilson. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 1N 1910 
(Taken from U. 8. Census of 1910.) 


and an ‘farms’ . oc neeeweet ees cia ae ete sia a ols oa ete 305, 800 acres 
Mumbper” Of “LArWMIs  Wopetceee ede eae o ercte lone gis locis-o'e e's 4, 346 
Percent of. farmelandyamipnovediss cass <!iote ss ss oi oie wes os 92.5 


Miieenold! “> 6, rien eee eter tent Gr, Actus ass a. vejaice ees 1, 469, 606 gal. 
Gream sold -990 <3. fa: dnp nessa cy ar ek BOT Mes eee Ie 9,641 gal. 
Biber Tb, SOW, cast ek nee ee Rate oi os oe dre. div was. 8's etee 6 293, 751 Ibs. 
Butter’ produced «.....:.. ggeeeiet seek BOTS. SEA... 1, 026, 741 Ibs. 
Heese, produced, ae.\c\sersamemepagets Ge 530/55 ack de orgleterere ate 2,593 Ibs. 
HIST ONT OGLICE, 5g eyes ch PARR RRR ora! ood. 3s leu os cl tetas 1, 556,470 doz. 
TST OCU COU i) cash 's 2 pI es xed +o 2s vim nv elas 16, 212 fleeces 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 

Number 
ESRI: <5 5 4.0)0: dvs A OA EER sw CR ee hate ooetai sete 15, 510 
‘CHS TLE) Sn RRP = A225 3.20 RC A 19, 833 
lt Cs coe 28, 241 
STITT! OE. SER Se cok do eR ee 17, 502 


Re ates cds sod eos Hai eek MMe ws ad wal =, sais cars Sire wien 261, 290 
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BEES 
INuntben. of -Coloniesy same tee cat) so 5.0 5 So apcheweamien Annie ere CRS 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres 
Carns. v.05 Sik AeeN Ge ERec. hitts to oré :sig.ce « aarahemant es 19, 261 
CORES os sare Rie RUE AURA IES asses, 5's 9 ereg eel enue roiers 33, 080 
NVICSIE. lacie MT IOMEPORNC OR Pale's.0 tgs sic tehe eemimmeratenes 26, 717 
Barley. 5). Smeets st eek bit. alle Seen 1, 472 
iBuckwheahiy. pee eee. sci Ge saan ote ate 1,519 
ERYO) sock a hig RUM ini 6s css). wos ble ae Aras 1, 496 
Hay ‘and forace. dace lates sss. kc sda aetess sys 67, 539 
Special crops: 
POURUOES iter eas hon L Me tireiece, « «a0 6 wistorene arene 6, 918 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. Os GOO. 
Dnrysiedible: beans yee ries tscils) «5.565 < Sole ta-ctele 5, 265 
DES DEBE i elsinik sista see NUR A es a sie so ee ta eS 176 
Fruits: 
BMD IOS Maeve te fale esrtiate elaietece's chciels lie cl sie as 804, 155 trees 
Peaches and nectarines ..............0% 591, 350 trees 
IPAATS) OR eo Bee... ba aetinig cd <:s 381,710 trees 
PAGS ONE WEUNES . Agree sas noes + fe oe ag 180, 801 trees 
COLE Gre Te hel ee yt i aka 1h Ses ied Ra ie Sie 2 61, 786 trees 
NINIGES: Se eye cre eet et iehs O15 sone dhanetd: onde 58, 296 trees 
PEAR i i On ate ss 1G ote ao ane Sia or 358, 312 vines 
Small TUES, 2c 3k eee eee Se sea 752 acres 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 
1917 
Number 
Farms for which reports were received.............. 4, 262 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Horses “andvamules) 05.0%: SF ARS ee ee ees. Oke 13, 998 
atplevene se eal it Sagat bly a eee et! see 19, 110 
BURL IEA Tf 8 Ay Py it st) Sati HEN Yan A! Gs o's etn ete 12, 549 
SUE OU ee eters. ore ne... aie ay MOET a ore ee 12, 638 
EP GUULUE YA coioie ce n't ono cc 2 ns TE MORERUT en ie a ne ee TSO 270, 300 
BEES 
Nelte OE NCOIOMIES (5.520202 2 2373 ed eee eee oe 2, 316 


2, 837 


Yield 
728, 478 bu. 
996, 239 bu. 
577, 082 bu. 
32) 237. pis 
31, 065 bu. 
28,141 bu. 


82,468 tons 


663, 192 bu. 


73, 273 bu. 
2,708 bu. 


2, 366, 690 bu. 


561, 439 bu. 
216, 227 bu. 
148, 792 bu. 
29,011 bu. 
56, 124 bu. 


4, 065, 201 Ibs. 
1, 179, 339 qts. 


1918 
Number 


3, 941 


12, 804 
17, 723 
10, 698 
11, 345 
218, 499 


2, 342 
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SELECTED CROPS 


Oats .Jdschia deh ulassehnaen ree 
Barley .... <2. > waseeeeiaeeeees 


Buckwhieat)..)coctc..es ina eee | 


Wheat ‘(winter).- >.) .¢.c.itee are 
Wheat (spring). -...7.2)2.--% 
HYyGr. = Ses. ./: suave eters 


Hay and forage: 
Alfalfa.” 2%... .... dewerkere e pircraaiess 
Qther hay )..). (0. -j30csepeeee ee 
Corn (ensilage)) (<ci2eessaee et 
Corn ‘ (fodder) i<.citats epider 


Special crops: 
Bieid beans ...c.untos supe: siete 
Cabbage. ......Jic ts. seaeueetans ae 
Potatoes”... 2). does sa cmeeleeet 


Canning factory crops ........ 
Other vegetables and garden 
crops: 1. dass eeaesererer 


Fruits: 
APDIES® 22 « =,stocuaeaetete eae ae 


IRCATS) 5. > ssi .c see eer 
24 EV hit: ee ee ce rice obec 
Cherries: .....:.:s aeatiosee ete 
Oninees.=>.sscdedes Sa 
Waneyerd i. 5 sears eves semegas ee 
Small fruits 


ae ow ae ey CARN De ar 


1917 
Acres 


12, 682 
19, 865 
1, 905 
2, 455 
26, 627 
181 

1, 372 


«e'e,'0.6 16, 6 6 


1918 

Acres Yield 
5,111 37, 147 
27, 542 855, 276 
3, 237 50, 104 
1,715 24, 937 
23, 049 441, 833 
357 6, 602 
1,718 24, 469 
1, 218 3, 003 
63, 485 78, 569 
2, 211 6, 524 
As ff Uae cree Se E 
2,616 6, 312 
1, 960 6, 625 
4, 610 142, 102 
DOU ciara stoke ances 
DANO. ci alae apetaiss 
| Gis | eee ea i 
25, 105 417, 638 
14, 325 1, 351, 787 
7, 357 292, 379 
2,196 105, 512 
1,536 2,375, 902 
1, 182 71, 489 
ie 7A! 3, 479, 616 


1, 636 
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bu. 
bu. 
bu. 
bu. 
bu. 
bu. 
bu. 


tons 
tons 
tons 


bu. 
tons 
bu. 


bu. 
bu. 
bu. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
bu. 
lbs. 
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Hay 
Fruits 
Oats 
Wheat 
Corn 
Potatoes 
Barley 
Beans 
Canning 
Crops 
Cabbage 
Rye, 


Buckwheat 


Fic. 106.— Cuart SHOwING RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS IN NIAGARA COUNTY 
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ONEIDA COUNTY 
This county is located near the center of the state in the upper 
part of the Mohawk Valley. It has an area of 800,000 acres. 
From north to south it extends approximately 45 miles and from 
east to west 38 miles. The population is distributed as follows: 


POPULATION By CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Rome: (city). «:. cme eee 21, 926+ New: Hartiord! *, = .<).:. 1. 7, 864 
Btica, (city) * ge. ae Site SE 2 Ce ee ae ee 3,018 
ATINSVUNC — .. .a0.55 oe eee BeAr TRETRROT eu c15 4 suns oaths a < ora 983 
AEPUStA ... ODP ee eee oe 2,056 Sangerfield ............. 2, 022 
PANEL! oslaws. is eee ee God Gesteuben: isis). Sse. ce: 839 
Boonville. ..<.<«ssbeeseee Sete, ALFONLOM: v0. 6io.5 ot ais. Have Pie 3 2, 671 
TIGRE WALEE . oo. oi eet Bee WMELIONS 9 eV tors 0% smd 3, 841 
Camder 2...) . eee Bone Verona’ eee EIEIO 3, 752 
Weerfield <: vd. HSI esate Viemmrtag =. Ss Ge se rlesee 1,931 
RPISECTICE =. ..2% j.c1¢ 3 see SiGe Western Bay +5 oes oe 1, 150 
SLE] nes ec 702 Westmoreland .......... 2,115 
MPESEpOIt 2S. Sc come ee ero: “Whitestown, "'.~ °*/22 oes = 9, 128 
Barkiand ... .7saer ee. 4,781 a 
MAE. i is ois iow oe oe 1, 313 "Total Onset. as. cees 167, 331 
SS 1, 260 —————— 
iMarsnall °..... aeons 1,814 


* Utica is the county seat. 
Notre: Rome now has a population of 26,300; Utica, 94,000. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Oneida County was formed from Herkimer in 1798. The 
name is of Iroquois origin, meaning “ there it (the rock) has 
been set up.”” The Mohawk Valley, either by land or water, was 
the great route of the Indians to the far West and Canada. At 
the point where Rome is now located the route was broken by a 
neck of swamp land over which the canoes were carried to Wood 
Creek. This was termed by the English “the great carrying 
place” to distinguish it from the “ little carrying place” around 
the rapids of the Mohawk at what is now Little Falls. The 
former was later known as the “ Oneida carrying place” to avoid 
confusion with another point known by the same name in Wash- 
ington County. 

[469] 
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During the early wars opposing armies frequently passed 
through the natural route afforded by the valley, and the history 
of Oneida County prior to 1760, aside from the Indian trade 
carried on over its territory, is mainly one of conflict. 

The first settlers were a German couple who pushed past the 
Palatine settlement at German Flats, and early in 1760 were 
located at Fort Stanwix, now Rome. At Fort Stanwix, in 1768, 
the treaty between the Six Nations and the colonists was held, 
fixing the boundary of their lands, or “line of property,” as it 
was called. 

Ten years previous to the Revolution, the Reverend Samuel 
Kirkland established a mission among the Oneidas. Through 
his influence and teachings the Oneidas refused to take part 
against the colonists during the war, in spite, of the efforts of 
Brant, the noted Mohawk leader. As a result the settlers of 
Oneida County were spared the cruelties practiced by the Indians 
in neighboring sections. 

Since central New York was regarded the point of control of 
the American colonists, General Herkimer’s victory at the battle 
of Oriskany in 1777 was of great importance in forming the 
history of our nation. After this battle, the stars and stripes 
were raised for the first time over Fort Stanwix, or Fort Schuyler, 
as it was then called. Congress had but recently conceived the 
design, and the patriots here made their flag from odd pieces of 
clothing. 

In 1784 a treaty was made at Fort Schuyler, whereby all the 
land then owned by the Indian nations taking part in the treaty, 
with the exception of certain reservations, was ceded to the state. 
Through the results of this agreement great impetus was given 
to immigration and to the growth and prosperity of Oneida 
County. 

Shortly after the Revolution families from New England 
made permanent settlements within the county. The opening of 
the Erie Canal and the early railroads had a considerable eftect 
on the growth of Utica and Rome, and encouraged the building 
up of various other villages along their lines. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 


In Oneida County the natives cultivated small patches of 
ground devoted principally to the production of corn and apples. 
Larger clearings were made by the early settlers, where corn, 
wheat, and vegetables were grown. Oats also became an impor- 
tant crop. Excellent water power being available, asheries, dis- 
tilleries, saw mills, woolen mills, and tanneries were important 
factors in the early development of the county. The first woolen 
factory in the state was erected at Oriskany, probably in 1809 
At about that time the first Merino sheep in the state where im- 
ported from Spain and were kept on a farm north of the Mohawk 
opposite Oriskany. The first cotton mill erected in the state was 
the Oneida factory, also established in 1809, not far from the 
canal in Yorkville. This was the beginning of an industry which 
has since become very prominent, both in Utica and New York 
mills. The dairy industry has been important in Oneida County 
since the early settlements. Dairying was at first of greater 
importance north of the Mohawk, although at the present time it 
is very prominent in all parts of the county. Many pure-bred 
cattle are kept, a large proportion of which are Holsteins. 

With the opening of the railroads dairying developed rapidly, 
and large quantities of cheese and butter were manufactured. 
The first cheese factory was opened in the town of Rome, and 
at about the time of the Civil War Utica was the largest cheese 
market in the world. The greater part of the milk produced is 
now shipped to New York City, although at points distant from 
the railroads, in the towns of Western, Lee, Ava, and Boonville, 
cheese factories are still numerous. 

Hops were first grown in the county at about 1820. This 
crop steadily increased in importance and for many years Oneida 
County led in hop production. 

The hay crop is extensive, Oneida County ranking third in 
the state. 

Gardening is a prominent industry in the vicinity of Rome 
and Utica. In several towns a relatively large acreage is devoted 
to raising peas, beans, corn, and pumpkins for canning factory 
purposes, placing Oneida County at the head in the production 
of these crops. 
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Important manufacturing interests are located at Rome and 
Utica, including copper, iron, and cotton and woolen materials 
(p. 482). 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

Climatological records for Oneida County are taken from the 
records made at the Rome station at an elevation of 480 feet. 

The average dates of the last killing frost in spring and the 
first in fall are May 10 and September 29, respectively, giving 
a growing season of 142 days. 

In the following table the data for temperature and precipita- 
tion cover the period from 1889 to 1918. The snowfall data 
covers the period 1901 to 1918: 


ReEcORD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT ROME 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- —___——_——_ || Average | ———————__ average 
age inches | Greatest dept 
Degrees| Year |Degrees} Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 

January...... 20.4 64 | 1890 | —27 | 1905 3.71 1.30 | 1916 26.5 
February. .... 20.1 55 | 1892 } —22 | 1916 3.82 | 2.13 | 1893 26.2 
March.... a) 20.0 75 | 1903 | —21 | 1916 4.13] 2.45 | 1892 14.4 
Apriliie 3.20 44.9 87 | 1915 15 | 1904*|} 2.80 1.27 | 1902 1.5 
ES CR Caer 56.2 95 | 1904* ZA. |. 190371), 4.13:|-.2:47 |) 1918.) seo: 
SUNG. EG oce kl. 64.7 97 | 1904* 31 | 1894 4.68 S.20h), 1905 cee 
Joly.. 2ceo sh. OOF. 98 | 1892 42 | 1917*|| 4.84] 2.30] 1903] ...... 
‘AUpUSE. SS... 67.5 97 | 1916* 40 | 1915 4.43 Oo Tole Ice eee 
September. ...} 59.9 93 | 1915 30 | 1897*/} 3.94] 3.48 | 1890] ...... 
October... ... 48.6 89 | 1916 20 | 1904 3.60 | 2.40 | 1903 0.1 
November....| 36.1 70 | 1916 0 | 1891 3.91 2.42 | 1900 11.4 
December..... 24.6 67 | 1901 | —19 | 1902 4.25| 3.10] 1901 29.1 
WRAP Rien ce 45.2 98 | 1892 | —27 | 1905 || 48.24 3.48 | 1890 109.2 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

A broad valley, nearly level, extends east and west through 
the center of the county, and from it, both north and south, the 
surface rises into a broken and hilly region. The highlands 
occupying the southern part lie in ridges extending north and 
south. North of the central valley the surface rises abruptly to 
a height of 800 to 1,200 feet and spreads out into a nearly level 
plateau broken by the ravines of the streams. 
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The lowest part of the county is near Oneida Lake, while the 
highest points are Tassel Hill, 1,944 feet above sea level, in the 
southern part of the town of Marshall; and Penn Mountain, 
1,806 feet above sea level, in the northern part of the town of 
Steuben. 

The eastern part of the central valley is drained by the 
Mohawk flowing east and the western part by Wood Creek flow- 
ing west. This valley affords a natural road from the Hudson 
to the great lakes and is the lowest pass through the Appalachian 
Mountain system. The Mohawk rises on the northern border of 
the county and flows in a southerly direction to Rome, where it 
turns to the southeast. Its principal tributaries are Ninemile 
Creek and Lansing Kill from the north, and Sauquoit and 
Oriskany creeks from the south. Black River flows across the 
northeast corner of the county; East Canada Creek forms a por- 
tion of the east boundary; the head branches of the Unadilla and 
Chenango drain the southern border, and Oneida, Wood, and 
Fish creeks drain the western part. Oneida Creek extends 
several miles along the west border. In the extreme northeast 
corner are several small creeks and ponds. 

The soil in the northeast is light and sandy. The central 
valley, one of the most fertile portions of the state, has a soil of 
sandy and gravelly loam and alluvium mixed with lime and 
gypsum. The highland region south of the river has a soil com- 
posed of clay and sand and gravelly loam. 

The valuation of land varies considerably, not only in dif- 
ferent parts of the state, but in different sections of the same 
county. In Oneida County, for instance, good farms within easy 
reach of railroads, or on or near state roads are valued at from 
$75 to $250 an acre; those on county roads at from $50 to $150 
an acre, and those more remote from railroads and on dirt roads 
at from $10 to $75. Sections less favorable for farming, includ- 
ing sand plains, ete., are valued at much less. Land in the 
southern part of the county, being generally smoother and more 
productive, sells at a higher price than land in the northern 
part. 
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DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
AnnsvitLE: The surface is broken with ridges running east _ 
and west, gradually increasing in height toward the north. The 
east branch of Fish Creek forms a part of the cast boundary 
and flows through the southeastern part, also forming a part of 
the southern boundary. Florence and Fall creeks are tribu- 
taries of the same stream. The soil is clayey in the south, and 
sandy, gravelly, and stony in other parts. 

Products: Potatoes, grain, hay, sweet corn for canning 
establishments, dairy products, silo corn, buckwheat, 
rye and wheat. 

Average values of farm land range from $20 to $50 an 
acre. 


Aveusta: The surface is a rolling upland, two ranges of hills 
extending north and south through the town being separated by 
Skanandoa Creek. Oriskany Creek flows through the extreme 
southeast corner. The town has a fertile limestone soil, also clay 
and sandy loam. 

Products: Alfalfa, potatoes, corn for silo, buckwheat, 
rye, wheat, canning factory crops, and dairy products. 

Average values of farm land range from $75 to $150 an 
acre, 


Ava: The surface is a moderately uneven upland 1,100 to 
1,500 feet above sea level. It is drained by Fish Creek and the 
east and west branches of the Mohawk. The soil is a silty and 
gravelly loam. 

Products: Corn, potatoes, buckwheat, hay, pork and dairy 
products. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $50 an acre. 


Boonvitte: The surface is a hilly, broken upland 1,100 to 
1,500 feet above sea level. Black River flows through the north- 
eastern part. Lansing Kill rises near the center and flows south 
to the Mohawk. The soil is a silty loam, some places being stony 
and sandy. 

Products: Potatoes, hay, dairy products, corn for silo and 
buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $75 an acre. 


= Pitt S% 


Fic. 107.— SHEEr ARE BECOMING IMPORTANT IN ONEIDA COUNTY 
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BrincrewaTErR: The surface is uneven. The valley of the 
west bank of the Unadilla and its tributary, locally known as 
“ Bridgewater Flats,” in the north, is about a mile wide, decreas- 
ing to about a half mile in width farther south. The hills on the 
east and west borders rise from 300 to 600 feet above the valley, 
the slopes often being quite steep. The soil in the east is a 
gravelly loam and in the west a silty loam. 

Products: Potatoes, hay, dairy products, corn for silo, 
buckwheat, rye and wheat. 

Average values of farm land range from $65 to $100 an 
acre. 


CampeNn: The surface is rolling, gradually rising toward the 
north, where it is broken by hills rising several hundred feet 
above Oneida Lake. The west branch of Fish Creek flows 
diagonally through the town to the southeast. Mad River is a 
tributary to this stream, and Little River, another tributary, flows 
near the southern boundary. The soil is a sandy loam, in some 
places gravelly and stony, but generally well adapted to grazing. 

Products: Dairy products, hay, potatoes, corn for silo, 
buckwheat, rye, wheat and canning factory products. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $75 an acre. 


DerrFieLp: The surface is principally a high plateau 500 to 
1,000 feet above the Mohawk. A broad intervale partly over- 
flowed during high water extends along the Mohawk opposite 
Utica. On the northeast the surface descends abruptly to West 
Canada Creek. The soil on the flats is a deep, rich alluvial loam; 
on the hills it is a silty and gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products, hay, potatoes, corn for silo, 
buckwheat, rye, wheat and gardem crops. 

The average values of farm land range from $40 to $150 
an acre, 


Fiorence: The surface is rolling, most of it rising 800 to 
1,000 feet above sea level. Mad River flows southeast through 
the town. The soil is stony and light, underlaid by the Hudson 
River shales. 

Products: Dairy products, hay, potatoes, corn for silo, 
and buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $40 an acre. 
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Fuioyp: The surface is rolling, gradually rising to the north- 
ern border where it attains an elevation of 1,200 feet above sea 
level. Ninemile Creek flows through a small portion of the 
southeastern part. 


Products: Potatoes, hay, dairy products, corn for silo, 
buckwheat, rye, wheat and some alfalfa. 

Average values of farm land range from $25 to $100 an 
acre. 


Forrstrport: The surface is an elevated upland averaging 
from 1,100 to 1,600 feet above tide. Black River and its tribu- 
taries form the principal drainage. In the northern part are 
Long, Otter, and White lakes. The soil is generally a light sandy 
loam. 


Products: Dairy products, grain, hay, potatoes and some 
corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $50 an acre. 


Krrxitanp: ‘The surface is a hilly upland divided into two 
general ridges by the valley of Oriskany Creek, which flows 
northeast through the center. The hills are from 300 to 600 feet 
high, the slopes generally being steep. The soil is a rich loam, 
mixed with limestone, with alluvial deposits along the shores of 
Oriskany Creek. 


Products: Potatoes, alfalfa, dairy products, corn for silo, 
wheat, buckwheat, rye, hops and canning factory 
products. 

Average values of farm land range from $50 to $150 an acre. 


Lee: The surface is rolling or moderate hilly, rising gradually 
from the lowlands in the south to an elevation of 1,100 feet 
above sea level. The west branch of the Mohawk flows through 
the northeast corner, and the east branch of Fish Creek forms a 
part of the west boundary. The soil is a clayey, sandy, and 
gravelly loam, stony in some localities. 

Products: Dairy products, pork, grain, hay, potatoes, corn 


for silo, buckwheat and canning factory products. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $50 an acre. 
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Marcy: The surface is rolling. A wide intervale borders 
on the river from which rises an irregular plateau 300 to 500 
feet above the valley. Ninemile Creek flows through the west 
corner. On the upland the soil is a silt or sandy and gravelly 
loam, and on the flats it is alluvial. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, potatoes, corn for silo, 
wheat, rye, buckwheat and garden products. 
Average values farm land range from $50 to $150 an acre. 


Marsuatt: The surface is a hilly upland, the hills rising to a 
height of 1,100 to 1,500 feet above sea level. Oriskany Creek 
flows northeast through the western part. The soil is a fertile 
sandy loam and limestone soil. 


Products: Alfalfa, potatoes, hops, corn for silo, wheat, rye 
and buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $150 an acre. 


New Harrrorp: The surface is level or gently undulating, 
except in the extreme eastern part, where there is a low range of 
hills. Sauquoit Creek flows north through the center. The soil is 
a rich calcareous loam. 


Products: Potatoes, hay, dairy products, fruit, truck 
crops, corn for silo, wheat, buckwheat, rye and canning 
factory products. 

Average values of farm land range from $75 to $200 an acre. 


Paris: The surface is a hilly upland broken by the valley of 
Sauquoit Creek, which flows east and north through the town. 
The hills bordering the valley are generally steep and rise from 
200 to 400 feet in height. The highest point, known as Tassel 
Hill, in the southwest corner, rises 1,944 feet above sea level. 
The soil is a sandy, calcareous loam. 


Products: Potatoes, alfalfa, dairy products, corn for silo, 
wheat, rye, buckwheat and canning factory products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $150 an acre. 


Remsen: The surface is an elevated upland broken by hills 
and ridges, the mean elevation of which is 1,200 to 1,400 feet 
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above tide. Black River and its tributaries drain the central and 
northern parts, and the Hinckley Reservoir lies on the southeast 
boundary. The soil is generally a light sandy loam. 


Products: Dairy products, grain, hay, corn for silo and 
buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $60 an acre. 


SANGERFIELD: The surface is a moderately hilly upland 1,200 
to 1,800 feet above sea level. The streams are small and flow 
north to the Mohawk and south to the Chenango River. Near the 
center is a swampy section. The soil in the valleys is a rich 
alluvium; on the hills it is a silty or gravelly loam. 


Products: Hay, dairy products, corn for silo, buckwheat, 
wheat, rye, alfalfa, hops and canning factory 
products. 

Average values of farm land range from $40 to $100 an acre. 


Sreusen: The surface is a hilly upland rising 900 feet in 
the southeast to 1,600 feet in the northwest. The soil is a sandy 
or gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products, pork, grain, hay, corn for silo 
and buckwheat. 


Average values for farm land range from $25 to $60 an acre. 


Trenton: The surface rises from West Canada Creek, which 
lies on the eastern border, to a height of 600 to 800 feet, and 
spreads out into an upland broken by ridges of drift. Steuben 
Creek flows through the northern part and Ninemile Creek 
through the southern part. The soil is largely a sandy loam with 
some sections of clayey loam. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, corn for silo and 
buckwheat. 


Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Vernon: The surface is rolling, with a mean elevation of from 
500 to 1,100 feet. The principal streams are Oneida Creek on 
the west boundary and Skanandoa Creek, which flows through 
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the eastern part. The soil is a fine quality of gravelly and clayey 
loam underlaid by limestone, waterlime, and gypsum. 


Products: Alfalfa, potatoes, dairy products, corn for silo, 
canning crops, buckwheat, rye, wheat and hops. 

Average values of farm land range from $50 to $150 an 
acre. 


Verona: The surface is generally level, slightly rolling in the 
east and marshy in the west. Oneida Creek and Lake, forming 
the western boundary, and Wood Creek flowing along the 
northern boundary, receive the waters of several small streams. 
The soil is a deep, rich alluvial loam. 


Products: Dairy products, corn for silo, hay, buckwheat, rye 
and wheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Vienna: The surface rises gradually from Oneida Lake on the 
southern border to an elevation of about 100 feet, then spreads out 
into a rolling plateau. The northwestern part is hilly. Wood 
Creek and Oneida Lake form the southern boundary. Fish Creek 
forms most of the eastern boundary and its west branch forms a 
part of the northern boundary. The soil is a light sandy loam 
underlaid by clay. In the southeast, along Fish Creek, it is 
alluvium. 


Products: Dairy products, grain, hay, potatoes and corn 
for silo. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $75 an acre. 


Western: The surface is a hilly upland broken by gullies of 
the streams. The Mohawk River and Lansing Kill Creek join 
near the center and flow south and southwest into Rome. The soil 
is generally a sandy or silty loam; in the valleys it is alluvium. 


Products: Dairy products, pork, hay, grain, corn for silo and 
buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $75 an acre. 


Westmoretanp: The surface is a rolling upland with an 
average elevation of 500 to 700 feet above sea level. In the 
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southern part the highest elevations rise 1,100 feet. The streams 
are mostly small brooks. The soil is principally a gravelly and 
clayey loam. 


Products: Dairy products, grain, hay, corn for silo, wheat 
and buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Wuirrstown: A broad, flat intervale extends along the Mo- 
hawk. From this intervale the surface rises in gentle slopes 
about 100 feet and then spreads out into a rolling upland. Oris- 
kany Creek flows northeast through the center and Sauquoit 
through the eastern part. The soil is generally a fine quality of 
gravelly loam and alluvium. 


Products: Grain, hay, dairy products, potatoes, corn for silo, 
wheat, buckwheat and rye. 
Average values of farm land range from $65 to $150 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Railroads 


Two trunk lines, the New York Central and the West Shore, 
cross the county, both passing through Utica. The Black River 
division extends north from Utica to Watertown, connecting at 
Remsen with the Adirondack division running to Montreal. 

The New York Central trunk line extends through Rome and 
connects at that place with the Rome, Watertown and Ogdens- 
burg main line, over which trains are run through to Utica. 

The Utiea division of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
runs south from Utica to New York by way of Binghamton. 

The New York, Ontario and Western has terminal stations at 
both Rome and Utica, and a line of this road runs along Oneida 
Lake in the western part of the county, extending to Oswego on 
the west and connecting with the Rome and Utica line in Madison 
County. From Richfield Junction a branch of this road extends 
south and connects with the Unadilla Valley Railroad at Bridge- 
water, then turning east to Richfield Springs. 

From Camden the Uchigh Valley Railroad extends down the east 
end of Oneida Lake to Ithaca, crossing the New York, Ontario 
and Western at Sylvan Junction. 
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Electric Roads 
The West Shore Railroad is operated by electricity from Utica 
to Syracuse. An electric line extends from Rome through Utica 
to Little Falls, Herkimer County. From Utica a short line 
extends southwest to Clinton. 


Waterways 


The Barge Canal extends across the county and through 
Oneida Lake. The old Erie Canal, which turns from New Lon- 
don to the southwest, is navigable from that point through this 
county and Madison. The Black River Canal, connecting the 
Black River and the Mohawk, is navigable through the county 
for small barges. 


Improved Highways 

The state road between Albany and Buffalo extends from 
Utica through Oneida to Syracuse. Rome has connection with 
this road by means of a highway running from Utica through 
Rome to Oneida. A road from Utica runs north through Lewis 
and Jefferson counties to the counties of St. Lawrence and Frank- 
lin. Another road runs south from Utica through Bridgewater 
to West Winfield, Herkimer County. 
_ A number of improved highways also radiate from Rome, in- 
cluding the following: northwest through Camden into Oswego 
County; north to Ava; north to Hillside; and west to Vienna. 

In addition to those already mentioned a number of other roads 
complete an excellent system of improved highways in this 
county, which may be seen on the accompanying map. 

There are in the county 259 miles of completed improved high- 
ways with 15 miles additional under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 
Rome is the southern terminal of the Black River Canal and 
the Barge Canal passes through the city. Three railroads enter 
the city. The Utica and Mohawk Valley electric line gives the 
city half-hourly service to the east. 
16 
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It is one of the greatest copper manufacturing cities in the 
country. Among* the other manufactured products are a wide 
variety of iron and metal articles. The canning factory business 
is a very important one. 

Rome is also the seat of the State Custodial Asylum. 


Utica is the gateway to the Adirondacks, and a center for the 
railroads that furnish the only means of reaching a large number 
of the lake towns*in northern New York. To the south there are 
‘two lines of steam railroad and trolley connections that extend to 
Oneonta. There is also half-hourly trolley service eastward as 
far as Little Falls and westward to Syracuse. 

The excellent railroad service makes Utica an important ship- 
ping center, and New York City may be reached within five and a 
half hours by rail. 

It is one of the greatest cotton manufacturing centers of this 
country. It is also a center of the knit goods industry and con- 
tains one of the largest woolen cloth factories in the state. There 
are several other extensive manufactures, including hot air fur- 
naces, cast iron pipe, and other iron and brass products. 


A state hospital is located at Utica. 


There are over 100 establishments handling milk and milk 
products in Oneida County, which is a great cheese-making sec- 
tion. Among the products are more than 3,000,000 pounds of 
American cheese, about 2,500,000 pounds of Limburger and 
quantities of brick, Munster and ‘Swiss cheeses. In the manufac- 
ture of Limburger cheese, Oneida County ranks first in the state. 
About half the milk produced is shipped as market milk, largely 
to New York City. Nearly 2,000,000 pounds of condensed milk 
is manufactured. 

There are 16 canning factories in the county. 


The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Black River Produce Exchange. 

Boonville Fair Association. 

Central Milk Producers’ Association, Inc. 

Central New York Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 
Farmers’ Cooperative Company of Oneida County, Inc. 
Granges: Pomona and twenty-one subordinate granges. 
Green’s Crossing Milk Co., Inc. 

Holland Patent Milk & Cream Company. 
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Oneida County Agricultural Society. 

Oneida County Dairymen’s League. 

Oneida County Farm Bureau Association. 
Oneida County Holstein Club. 

Oneida County National Farm Loan Association. 
Paris Hill Fair Association. 

Paris Seed Potato Growers’ Association. 
Patrons’ Cooperative Milk Association, Inc. 
Prospect Cooperative Milk and Cream Company. 
Rome Producers’ Exchange. 

Trenton Milk and Cream Company. 

Vernon Agricultural Society. 

Westmoreland Cooperative Dairy Co., Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

Clinton is the seat of Hamilton College. 

Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located at Boon- 
ville, Bridgewater, Camden, Chadwicks, Clark Mills, Clayville, 
Clinton, Durhamville, Forestport, Hinckley, Holland Patent, 
New Hartford, New York Mills, Oriskany, Oriskany Falls, Rem- 
sen, Rome, Sauquoit, Sherrill, Barneveld, Utica, Vernon, Verona, 
Waterville, Westmoreland, and Whitesboro. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. S. Census of 1910) 


andinimy farms, epee Meee sie oo osls ww ste cinyew wieneio emacs 690,431 acres 
Pimper sof farm speeee ween ee ceo 5.515 <ysieutucs sy sevssevegnye will 6,929 
Ber centjof farm, land) imigraved. oo.) 6... 6,666.6 5, -.)8 20,085 66.1 


ih elite) be baeatee neo hproe | Gio OHIO ORE IEICE ae 27,920,162 gal. 
eg ee at Sed Ae oo eal re 20,225 gal. 
DULLED TAL (SOL rere re tora are este er su, circle vase. 6) stoi sis cucts 844,243 Ibs. 
Batter producedceee race eet tee fe tae. Sees Oe 435,605 Ibs. 
Cheese produced .. sta 3s domwyct been P48 bo val ae} « 5,445 lbs. 
PER TORUCEE TAGES ia crude Mb a a s)<\ =< 4! < & seuye ssn cteye MBIA 1,877,492 doz. 
BEAL POG U CO og 5.5 cy cinta perce lalo Chieti aan cea inal 3,432 fleeces 


Number 
TENET S 2) a Re aM sooo SNCS, Co eM 16,252 
RU NOMS ts oss 5, o's mei neler Tet een aere Lee ase aitinn ed 99,811 


RIMMER AMA Ih cc oo ss os av a di sir cite siete GINS site Fv SH oe ae aim 6,510 
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Number 
SWING: 5x ach wes Ae < Seem shite am sun o She win) ee er BS ee 18,661 
POUltry | (vi. isis arts pein euaelede ns < Gks + c.> s/s, GRR ie RN eee nee 276,646 
BEES 
Number: Of Colmes toss 5 os 5 ise ss a soto teie » apie ieee tee 3,324 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres Yied 
COE Fae eee tis stsio iota tis BSL. Awa s Mele 10, 341 402, 688 bu. 
MPR ec Pee RE a esiict ss'o: ods > stuspinalte: cheater eueree i 26, 006 721, 449 bu. 
VIGO Siewert erstnth: 85k. 5 6 hd. <a indeertpe eee 555 14, 384 bu. 
ee Si de Wea ets 5 ee rrr eri Rete A 896 25,105 bu. 
SUCK WHGHe reute eis ss ees o's sc oc cei leie te stan 2,613 54, 411 bu. 
VOI AR ees Beene. ok sce ee aaieintehtes 423 7,572 bu. 
ER ten. eee es ke oa cles Meee ce 178, 203 321, 802 tons 
Special Crops: 
POLATORSP cath hae pA Gayle retene 62 Semon teem 8, 721 1,192,575 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes............ 83 TLD pes asheset te 
REY, TEN RAS ee a 8 oases 9 6 ohn aimh 5 Ge 172 2,214 bu. 
Ee RA Senn oe sioe's = Settee ssh sie oe 98 2, 360 bu. 
Fruits: 
A PPICSIA. yee ice ee Aarts ale ss Era cree 184,979 trees 264,627 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines .});...........5: 103 trees 16 bu. 
ECT Us Re ee | 9,860 trees 7,665 bu. 
Ploms and Prunes ey reslehet atts joler-tstoiviohs tek 11,686 trees 6,177 ba. 
@) rei eric sy Rai ops) ha, am eR 5,885 trees 1,447 bu. 
QUINGes ER A cietac ioe chet. 36 trees Ll bus 
Grapes 1.414. 2 tian. deh Seteaeee bette & in ve 6,049 vines 114,405 Ibs. 
spevnl) S0 RIG to Bias 3 o's Be piesa ae #88 ie = 193 acres 382,329 qts. 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 
1917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms for which reports were received............. 6,621 6,310 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
HiaGtees valid ramet os. ou a eee 14,818 14,299 
CREE SR Petey het a ise atta ithe stilts 89,800 83,381 


SHEE Soe hp eater oma sats ue one 6 ss. Cue Oe eis eee 4,977 4,567 
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1917 1918 
Number Number 
TPN roo ees 3. cutee Oe eee 14,185 14,055 
RPLGDY 5.3) arches bn din kiehetata ein emonntanee Meee ad ass « 268,777 247,552 
SS ae 
BEES 
Number of icdlonies < | HAs FPP See ae eiars Ss etehness 2,040 2,182 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: ieee Acres Yield 
COEN ne. ccs 2s Se 5,408 5,639 157,413 bu. 
ORES sce... «hos bik he ee 27,882 26,406 614,551 bu. 
Barley: 2... ..:).\s. : See 1,706 1,909 30,880 bu. 
Buekwheat ‘../ .. cise 2,860 4,121 55,750 bu. 
Viheat: (winter): <5 425s 1,373 SN, 25,759 bu. 
Wheat (spring) 2.255 ceases 149 393 4,002 bu. 
BEY oo: Poe re bb eee 623 498 7,404 bu. 
Hay and Forage: 
Alfalfa... 0: caress ee: Thales 5,993 15,060 tons 
Other hay ...:--4sest spre eee 146,927 146,098 226,700 tons 
Corn (ensilage)) ice ss.ce-e ao 16,806 14,374 115,043 tons 
Corn (fodder); |30%-Reisaseeetaeerann ce ors: SD SOO epee ss 
Special Crops: 
Field beans’... ).\., “satestass eeepc 850 1, 280 14,127 bu. 
Cabbage: . .).co55hiaeecreenoeer ser: 891 681 4,088 tons 
Potatoes .. 3h Seater 7,768 8,450 1,086,570 bu. 
Roots raised: for stock foodiys.5)) +... 00: DT Oar tyra eid as 
Canning factory crops........ i! 6,003 MOOS. Hei: 
Other vegetables and garden 
Lops | aces eae 2,034 DAP ON Tae ot ae 
Fruits 
AD DIES: seed alokaahted avalon x ste ares. 5,025 5,983 89,302 bu. 
Pears) (3s. deseak oes Pee a 90 127 2538 bu. 
Ploms .... 3>,< ee ethe eee es 53 99 15,901 Ibs. 
Gherries. .) 5. guna eee se ne 53 52 12,541 Ibs. 
WinGyard. 2 iis eaceuimounion Ree re iG ee nn eee 
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Sree yh bs ee PIE sie ee 380 663 
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ONONDAGA COUNTY 
This county is located in the center of the state, just south of 
the eastern end of Lake Ontario. It has an area of 499,840 
acres, From north to south it has an average extent of 32 miles; 
from east to west it extends approximately 28 miles. Its popula- 
tion is distributed -as follows: 


POPULATION BY CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Syracuse (city)* ....... 146, 293.\, Maneelltis ..)./03 isi died 2, 927 
GUS Seren <2. 2 soy, oy ak Onondaray es teins sa 6, 267 
CORO! 5 ch avila srsrcieretere ZAOSom © OURO? ha ee 6 ais jeco Kero cbalanehe 1, 058 
he SSE ES ti ap eae POMUDCY, ines se cde 21 bs ' 2,344 
IDEs ei"t are sieve tes bretelee SpSUG PEt salinalrt eae ts eiseels. sts 3, 958 
ETC ee hots c, 5's Sale tes 3,039  Skaneateles ............. 4,619 
_ UT a Se Loi ORTON S535 08.. ive » oaks ats 1, 082 
oo. ONE a Ghee NUYS, ath aale e oig, 2.0 Slepsue's) areca 1, 574 
WEVEULO Ssioh staid t {elas !s 1, 447 pVian *Buren <7 Atos eke. ser 3, 370 
AIT LETS cin, 2hcix. sich s \3 #i-'«)e0s 4, 630 ————_ 
IE, “Sic. iswicigieta las! ss > « 6, 301 Motels dae stsetes aoe ge 213, 992 


* Syracuse is the county seat. This city now has a population of 171,700. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

This county was formed from Herkimer in 1794. It was 
named from the Onondaga tribe of Indians, whose principal 
residence was within its border. To this nation was intrusted 
the care of the grand council fire, and on their territory the 
great councils of the Iroquois were held to decide on peace, war, 
and other matters of general policy. The first record of a visit 
of a white person to this territory was that of Samuel de Cham- 
plain, in 1615, a French explorer, who traversed the trail be- 
tween Brewerton and Chittenango Creek. 

At an early pericd the French saw the necessity of obtaining 
the friendship of the Five Nations, who were the most power- 
ful of all the Indian tribes. To this end Jesuit missions were 
established, one of the principal stations being at the seat of the 
Onondagas. The famous Onondaga salt springs were discovered 

[487] 
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in 1654 by Father Le Moyne. In 1656 a colony of fifty French 
under the guidance of priests and with the consent of the Onon- 
dagas made a settlement on the north shore of Onondaga Lake 
near the principal Indian village, on Indian Hill, town of Pompey. 
Although the colony flourished for some time, a supposed plot of 
the natives led them to abandon the settlement in 1758. Other 
attempts at colonization were made by the French, but none proved 
to be permanent. 

After the Revolution, a treaty was mit with the Onondagas, 
by which they ceded to the state all their lands except the Onon- 
daga and Salt Springs reservations, which now les near the 
center of the county. The lands thus obtained were set apart 
for bounty lands to the Revolutionary soldiers of New York, 
and formed a portion of the military tract. The state reserved 
for sale and manufacturing purposes the territory surrounding 
the lake and known as the Onondaga Salt Springs Reservation, 
embracing the greater part of the present towns of Salina and 
Geddes and the city of Syracuse. These springs soon became 
generally known, and attracted many immigrants to this section. 
Successive sales have greatly reduced the original Indian 
reservation. 

Development through the region of central New York was 
early stimulated, not only by improvement of navigation facili- 
ties, but also by the construction of highways, among which was 
the great Genesee road and several toll roads. The completion 
of the Erie Canal gave further impetus to the villages along its 
route, and new villages rapidly sprang into existence. The 
Oswego Canal, which was finished in 1828, also added to the 
development of Onondaga County. The Auburn and Syracuse’ 
Railroad was opened ten years later. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 


Between 1820 and 1860 the agricultural industry of the county 
experienced important changes made necessary to meet the new 
conditions of markets, and new and better knowledge of making 
sales. Previous to the opening of canals the raising of wheat was 
followed to a considerable extent, as there was always a ready 
sale for the crop, though the markets were far away. However, 
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the rapidly increasing shipments eastward of the products of 
the great grain fields farther west, brought about by the canal 
and railroads, caused the farmers of this county to turn their 
attention more to dairying and to the growing of crops less 
affected by western imports. Fruit growing and the production 
of barley and other grains increased. The cultivation of tobacco 
was introduced in 1845, and it soon became an important crop. 

Onondaga County now has a large dairy and cattle raising 
industry, and is noted for its pure-bred stock. There are 190 
Holstein breeders in the county owning nearly 4,500 head of 
cattle, besides several large breeders of Guernseys, Ayrshires, and 
Jerseys. 

At Fayetteville, on the farm of Mr. F. E. Dawley, is a flock 
of Karakul sheep. These sheep, which are peculiarly interesting 
and valuable because of their fur-producing qualities, are natives 
of West Turkestan. Onondaga County was noted at an early 
day for its fine-wooled sheep, as well as for those grown for 
mutton. . 

Alfalfa has been grown continuously in this county since 1848, 
which is the longest record of successful cultivation made by 
any section in the East. 

The census of 1918 places this county at the head in the pro- 
duction of alfalfa and tobacco. With the exception of Con- 
necticut Valley tobacco, the Onondaga quality is said to be the 
best grown. Eleven hundred acres are devoted to this crop. 
Other products are wheat and potatoes, also oats, corn, and other 
grains. As a fruit and garden section Onondaga has an excellent 
reputation. 

Two notable special crops are teasels and willows. Teasels, 
which are used for raising the nap on woolen cloth, are produced 
in the towns of Marcellus and Skaneateles, about 300 acres being 
devoted to their production. With the exception of a few acres 
in Oregon, the teasel production of the country is confined to 
these two towns. The willow production of New York exceeds 
that of all other states combined. Liverpool is the center of the 
willow industry of Onondaga County, and is extensively engaged 
in the manufacture of willow furniture and baskets. 
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Salt is no longer manufactured in this section, as it can be 
produced more cheaply in other localities. 

Extensive manufactures at Syracuse include soda, and various 
kinds of machinery and pottery (p. 497). 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

The meteorological station in Onondaga County is the local 
office of the United States Weather Bureau at Syracuse, at an 
elevation of 597 feet above sea level. The official in charge is 
M. R. Sanford. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are April 25 and October 19, respectively, giving a grow- 
ing season of 177 days. 

The following tables, compiled from observations covering the 
period from 1902 to 1917, show both normal temperatures and 
precipitation : 


RecorD oF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT SYRACUSE 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver-_ |————__|—_—_ Average | -———————_ | average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees| Year |Degrees} Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 

January...... 24.8 68 | 1906 | —22 | 1914 Ne i 1.70 | 1915 18.8 
February..... 21.2 65 | 1906 | —20 } 1914 2.54 1.95 | 1909 18.6 
March......2: 32.0 80 | 1907 —4 | 1916 3.05 1.97 | 1913 14.6 
April .| 44.2 84 | 1915 16 | 1911 2.58 1.46 | 1907 4.1 
Witigcts > sete: 56.7 92 | 1911 26 | 1903 2.83 | 2.18 | 1916 0.5 
guhp: .f3 373 3 64.4 90 | 1907 37 | 1910 3:68.) » 2.36») 1903 slack. 
Se ceed oe el eee 100 | 1911 46 | 1912 3.40 2.65 | 1910.) See 
August. ).\/14. 67.6 97 | 1916 44 | 1909 3.29 2.057) 21905e (Sees 
September....} 62.1 90 | 1913 33 | 1913 2.58 2.54" 1915 sles eee 
October...... 50.8 85 | 1905 23 | 1904 2.80 1.87 | 1903 0.8 
November... .| 39.1 75 | 1909 9 | 1903 Leite, 1.16 | 1912 6.4 
December..... 21.3 64 | 1914 |} —12 | 1914 2.78 1.87 | 1904 18.3 
fd gee 46.7 100 | 1911 } —22 | 1914 || 34.02 2.63 | 1915 £0.8 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
By far the larger part of the surface of Onondaga County 
slopes northward toward the St. Lawrence River, which receives 
most of its drainage. The portion drained southward lies mostly 
within the towns of Fabius and Tully. Nearly one-half of the 
county is level or very slightly rolling. That part of the county 
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lying south of the old Erie Canal includes the northernmost spurs 
of the central Allegheny Mountains, and is hilly and broken by 
deep valleys. The highest points in the county are in the town 
of Fabius, 2,000 feet in height. 

The geological formation of the county consists of alternate 
strata of shale and limestone underlying each other in nearly 
horizontal layers. Both limestone and gypsum were formerly 
quarried in large quantities. At the present time, however, the 
quarries are operated by the Solvay Process Company for use in 
their various enterprises and for the manufacture of ground lime- 
stone for agricultural purposes. A group of about 60 brine wells 
in the southern part is also operated by this company. 

The streams of the county nearly all flow in a northerly 
direction, their waters flowing through Oswego River into Lake 
Ontario. Several small streams rise in the southern part of the 
county and form the head branches of Tioughnioga River. The 
principal lakes are Oneida, on the northeastern boundary, Onon- 
daga and Cross lakes in the northern half, and Skaneateles and 
Otisco lakes among the hills in the south. 

The soils of the county are almost wholly of glacial origin. 
The effect of the glacial epoch is clearly observed in the forma- 
tion all along the Niagara escarpment. North of the escarpment 
huge boulders are found scattered through the rich, heavy clays 
and in some instances through the light, sandy loams. In the 
central and northern portions the marshes are covered with peat 
and muck formation of great fertility. One of these swamps is 
known as the Cicero Swamp, which occupies an extensive area 
in the northern part. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 

Camitius: The surface is rolling, the ridges extending gen- 

erally north and south. Ninemile Creek flows through the center, 

breaking through the Niagara escarpment at Martisco, bluffs 

rising from 100 to 200 feet high. The soil is a rich clayey and 
gravelly loam. 

Products: Alfalfa, corn, oats, wheat, barley, cattle and 

dairy products. 

Average values of farm land range from $75 to $125 an 

acre, 
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Cicero: The surface is level or slightly undulating. A fine 
ridge lies just south of the lake shore. The soil is a clayey and 
sandy loam. In the center and southeast there is an extensive 
swamp, large areas of which have been reclaimed, and include 
some of the most valuable land in the township. 

Products: Cabbage, hay, corn, vegetables, buckwheat, and 
dairy products. 

Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an 
acre. 


Cray: The surface is very flat, elevated but little above the 
level of Oneida River. Oneida River forms the northern bound- 
- ary, and Seneca River the western. The soil is clayey or sandy 
loam. Large areas of excellent reclaimed land occupy portions 
of this town. 
Products: Potatoes, cabbage, hay, corn, vegetables, tobacco 
and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an 
acre, 


DeWirr: The northern part is level, and the southern is 
broken and hilly. The hills are usually steep, their summits 
rising from 700 to 800 feet above sea level. Butternut Creek, 
which flows north, divides the highlands into two nearly equal 
ridges. The soil is sandy and clayey loam in the north, and 
gravelly loam in the south. 

Products: Alfalfa, corn and other grain, cattle and dairy 
products. 

Average values of farm land range from $50 to $250 an 
acre. 


Exsripce: The surface is level in the north and rolling in 
the south. Seneca River and Cross Lake form a portion of the 
northern boundary. Skaneateles Outlet flows through the western 
part and empties into Seneca River near tha boundary line 
between Onondaga and Cayuga. The soil is a rich sandy and 
gravelly loam. 

Products: Alfalfa, corn, potatoes, grain, beans and dairy 
products. 

Average values of farm land range from $60 to $125 an 
acre. 
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Fasius: This town has a general elevation of 1,000 to 1,200 
feet above the Erie Canal at Syracuse. The surface of the 
southern half is broken by ridges extending north and south, 
and separated by narrow valleys. The central and northern parts 
are rolling or moderately hilly. The two highest points, Rowley 
and Brower Hills, in the southern part, are each about 2,000 feet 
high. The soil is generally a fine quality of gravelly loam, occa- 
sionally intermixed with clay and sand. 

Products: Dairy products, hay, potatoes, corn and other 
grain, and sheep. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $90 an acre. 


GxeppEes: The surface is level in the north and rolling in the 
south. Onondaga Lake lies on the east and Ninemile Creek flows 
easterly through the center. The soil is a clayey and sandy loam. 

Products: Alfalfa, corn and other grain, and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $150 an acre. 


LaFayette: The surface is hilly and broken. Butternut 
Creek flows north through the eastern part and Onondaga through 
the west. The soil is generally a sandy and gravelly loam. The 
Onondaga Indian Reservation lies partly in the northern portion 
of this town. 

Products: Alfalfa, hay, dairy products, sheep, grain and 
fruit. 

Average values of farm land range from $30 to $100 per 
acre. 


Lysanper: The surface is level and somewhat swampy in the 
east, and gently rolling in the west. Seneca River forms its south 
and east boundaries, being known as the Oswego River below the 
outlet of Oneida Lake. The soil is a sandy, gravelly loam with 
occasional patches of clay. 

Products: Dairy products, corn and other grain, potatoes. 
hay, tobacco and alfalfa. 
Average values of farm land range from $60 to $125 an acre. 


Manurus: The surface of the northern half is level and that 
of the southern half rolling and hilly. Limestone Creek flows 
through the center of the town in the north, receiving Butternut 
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Creek from the west, and emptying into Chittenango Creek. In 
this town, as well as in the town of DeWitt, there are small lakes 
known as the Green Lakes, showing remarkable formation. The 
banks are usually from 50 to 100 feet high, and the lakes from 
100 to 200 feet deep. The waters at the bottom are heavily 
charged with hydrogen sulphide and have a distinctive bright 
green color in the sunshine. The soil is a deep fertile alluvium 
in the north, and a sandy and clayey loam in the south. 
Products: Alfalfa, dairy products, fruit, corn and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $300 an acre. 


Marcettus: The surface is a rolling upland broken by the 
valley of Ninemile Creek, which extends through the center. The 
soil is generally a clayey loam. 

Products: Alfalfa, dairy products, fruit, sheep and corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Ononpaca: The surface is mostly a rolling and hilly upland 
separated into two ridges by the valley of Onondaga Creek. The 
east ridge is rocky and broken, while the west is generally smooth 
and rolling. A wide intervale extends along the creeks, and is 
bordered by steep hillsides 200 to 400 feet high. The soil in the 
valleys is a sandy, gravelly loam, and on the uplands a gravelly 
and clayey loam. 

The Onondaga Indian Reservation lies partly in the southern 
part of this town. 

Products: Alfalfa, dairy products, sheep, fruit, corn and 
hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $125 an acre. 


Otisco: The surface is principally occupied by the high ridge 
between the valley of Onondaga Creek and Otisco Lake. The 
declivities of the hills are generally steep, the summits, which are 
rolling and elevated, rising from 1,400 to 1,700 feet above tide. 
Otisco Take, which is 784 feet above tide, lies on the west border 
of the town in a valley 1,000 feet below the summits of the hills. 
Bear Mountain in the northwestern part is one of the principal 
elevations. The soil is generally a sandy or gravelly loam mixed 
with clay and well adapted to grazing. 

Products: Dairy products, sheep, corn and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $90 an acre. 
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Pomrry: This town lies on the high rolling ridge between 
the east branch of Limestone Creek and Butternut Creek. The 
general ridge is divided by the valleys of the west branches of 
Limestone Creek. The streams that drain the southern part of 
the town flow in a southerly direction. The soil is a strong, 
clayey loam. 


Products: Alfalfa, hay, dairy products, corn, grain and 
potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $100 an acre. 


Satina: The surface is level or gently undulating. Along 
the course of Mud Creek and its tributary, Beartrap Creek, con- 
siderable swamp land has been reclaimed and now forms some 
of the best land in the town, which is used largely for garden 
crops. The soil is principally a sandy loam, with occasional 
patches of clay. 

Products: Alfalfa, garden crops, grain and willows. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $150 an acre. 


SKANEATELES: The surface is rolling or moderately hilly. 
From Skaneateles Lake in the southern part of the town the land 
slopes up to a height of 200 to 500 feet. These highlands furnish 
a great number of beautiful sites for country residences. Skane- 
ateles Outlet runs in a northerly direction across the northern 
part of the town. The soil is principally a clayey loam. 

Products: Alfalfa, hay, dairy products, cabbage, corn, 
grain and teasels. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $125 an acre. 


SparrorD: The surface consists principally of a high ridge 
between Skaneateles and Otisco lakes, abruptly descending to the 
valleys on each side, and gradually declining toward the north. 
The soil is a clayey and gravelly loam. 


Products: Dairy products, sheep, hay and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $75 an acre. 


Tuxtty: The surface consists of a plateau in the center of the 
town, hills bordering the east and west. These hills are very 
steep and bleak. In the southwestern part of the central valley 
lie the Tully Lakes, in the immediate vicinity of which, and 
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extending to the Cortland County line, there is considerable 
swamp land. The soil on this flat is sandy and clayey loam; on 
the hills it is clay. 
Products: Corn, potatoes, dairy products and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $100 an acre. 


Van Buren: The surface is level or gently undulating. 
Seneca River forms its northern boundary, along which is con- 
siderable low land. The ridges are gravelly, while the lower hills 
and valleys are either clay, sand or gravelly loam. 

Products: Alfalfa, hay, dairy products, corn, grain and 
tobacco, 
Average values of farm land range from $60 to $100 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 

Three lines of the New York Central pass east and west 
through Onondaga County, centering at Syracuse, the Watertown 
branch entering the city from the north. The Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western passes from Oswego through Syracuse south 
through the county, connecting with the Lehigh Valley at Cort- 
land. The Marcellus and Otisco Lake Railway extends from 
Otisco Lake north to Martiseo, where it connects with the New 
York Central. Skaneateles is also connected with the New York 
Central by means of the Skaneateles Railroad. 


Electric Roads 
Syracuse is entered by electric lines as follows: The West 
Shore from Utica on the east, and the Empire United Railways 
from South Bay or Oneida Lake on the northeast; from Oswego 
on the northwest, and from Rochester on the west. Additional 
lines extend from Auburn on the southwest and from Edwards 
Falls and Jamesville on the southeast. 


Waterways 
The Barke Canal passes east and west through the county, con- 
necting at Liverpool with the Oswego Canal, which has also been 
deepened to accommodate large barges. The old Erie Canal 
crosses the center of the county. but is not navigable except for a 
short distance in the eastern part. 


CAYUGA 


CORTLAND 


State or county highways com pleted ------~- 
State or county highways under cConstrucTion-- caveccorsecacne 


Town or county improved roads 
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Improved Highways 
State and county highways centering at Syracuse traverse 
nearly all sections of the county and form direct routes to Roch- 
ester, Oswego, Watertown, Utica, Albany, New York, Cortland, 
Ithaca and Auburn and other points west to Buffalo. 
Onondaga County has 204 miles of completed improved high- 
ways, and 19 miles additional under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 
Syracuse is the principal market. This city is an important 
railroad and canal center, the railroad yards at East Syracuse 
being among the largest in the world. There are important manu- 
facturing interests, of which the largest is the Solvay Process 
Company with over 3,000 employees. This company is one of 
three making use of a secret process for the manufacture of soda 
both for baking and washing purposes. 


Other well-known manufacturing firms are the following: 
Franklin Automobile Works; John Deere Plow Company; 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce (heating systems); the Halcomb Steel 
Company; two pottery factories; the L. C. Smith Typewriter 
Company; and several large gear factories. The Merrill-Soule 
Company are extensive manufacturers of powdered milk and 
mincemeat. 

Syracuse is the seat of Syracuse University, one of the well- 
known institutions for higher education. 

The State Institution for Feeble Minded Children is located at 
Syracuse, and the county of Onondaga has recently established a 
tuberculosis sanitarium. 

A large part of the milk produced is sold as market milk either 
in New York or Syracuse. About 800,000 pounds of creamery 
butter and nearly one-half million pounds of cheese are manu- 
factured. 

There are nine canning factories within the county. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Baldwinsville Milk Company, Inc. 

Clay Milk Producers’ Association, Inc. 
Granges: Pomona and 33 subordinate granges. 
Granby Seed Potato Association. 

Onondaga County Beekeepers’ Society. 
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Onondaga County Dairymen’s League. 

Onondaga County Farm Bureau Association. 

Onondaga County Fruit Growers’ Association. 

Onondaga County National Farm Loan Association. 

Onondaga County Potato Growers’ Association. 

Onondaga County Sheep Breeders’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Onondaga Guernsey Club. 

Onondaga Milk Producers’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 

Otisco Cooperative Association, Inc. 

Pleasant Valley Cooperative Creamery Association, Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

At Syracuse is located Syracuse University, which includes the 
State College of Forestry and the Joseph Slocum College of 
Agriculture. 

Schools registered as having facilities suitable for maintaining 
high school and academic departments located as follows: Bald- 
winsville, Camillus, East Syracuse, Eastwood, Elbridge, Fabius, 
Fayetteville, Jamesville, Jordan, LaFayette, Liverpool, Lysander, 
Manlius, Marcellus, Minoa, North Syracuse, Onondaga Valley, 
Pompey, Skaneateles, Solvay, Syracuse (2), Tully and Warner. 

An approved course in agriculture is given at Jordan. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U.S. Census of 1910) 


Land) invtammistyr sites: 26: PASO A: 437,658 acres 
IN DIDS AOL EATING ie acdn OMG chcciic) fic Maio vs. Cae oh eens ere) 
Ben cantor farm and improved. 6) }).0 soi seating cai bts doin 82.8 


LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 


HEL ats OS tne SET ne Meee Oe wae ae eA ae 12, 485, 066 gal. 
Creamysold!! ates 7 Se. ASE. EEO SO. OD. 33, 755 gal. 
IBuvter. stabs Sold) "2.25 ec cee Sa eterna SEE «cs ener 1, 392, 198 lbs. 
BUMCCER ) PEUCMECN hoo co sie seein meme Giese « std meh odes 411, 418 lbs. 
fclneeee “PROMUCE ES Onis c i. ss Se ee bee as a ws fein. iter Wie 21, 895 Ibs. 
Hope prodaceds) Gist. 32 es able ihe «wees bE be 1, 785, 684 doz. 
Wool, produred 6 ins sho, '-b a's wiebneee + Fete: ois Oe bh ee 9,818 fleeces 


Number 
EEO USCS tare cei to lnxc e's isl eve. svexer'ele ele SUale @Meianelals lo. & <Uaistalerctetetoreimnatnlene oeenets 17,128 
CERT ies posh bias soo a. 65-8 se PR Cae eantR balinde rose oe tet Moleaanerere nae Peed 59, 082 
RUNGOR coir kaw iy inet sais whois ow 56 RRR vel Cae Rene sone ee ore eee 17, 284 
SS WANN cis eis cuioos arcrihe dioica dia wlows ole Meee Thele tater cteratermher ste eines techs renters 21, 453 


Poultry ..00cecceces Fan Nie Sib's 6s wine Ve ee emten ee ie hohe 302, 764 
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BEES 
ipemEner Of . cOLOMIES svseeys as u/s eis ae ete Tele e's Wiis e's oe aie’ 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres 
OTT ao. s arenes @ ee ayeres ye eral, Tt tabs Has (hand ee aE 19, 393 
Oe Oe dean” os MRR ct Ao be 38, 775 
VOLES iS ee ee aa aie PRE te OR 3 7, 556 
AR FP SO st caraciie OO MIRE onic 6 back 6, 295 
BUHORSVOGCAT 5.6 cts 6.5) f wlabers a wees a clot ee rae 3, 551 
ahr a re hae PEEPS OEE AS Sry tos 5 a. 688 
iggummdiiarage... SUG 5 i FRR ea tere 114, 487 
Special Crops: 
PObALORS . 1. «soe TRS a rei eae nves to Shoe 13,794 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. 8,525 
Pry edible Deans .......0o< pene nbiste vsweas Fale id 245 
BRET TIGAS 55 sas ate dn treater mare eee Te Siena elevate 74 
Fruits: 
ORE SS sow aa ns SERRE EE Oa slo eo pas 202,140 trees 
Peaches and nectarines................ 6, 409 trees 
PORTS! saietond Sala ee Sea eee oe ene ioe 13,900 trees 
wns and: pruves) sera case Sole ss ass 20, 226 trees 
NOT TICS « 2.557./sta'e 5 ee ete A ee eis 25,932 trees 
MPUMITICE tee Fie eae oles eae Semen ey sreralier ines io. 012 448 trees 
EMTIOR Wi, . ae Sn te sien eae eee we oe 47,149 vines 
rR CLU VED UTES) | x's tepatetecapre erate favererecueh Aoee.2 o) ote 359 acres 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 
1917 
Number 
Farms for which reports were received.............. 5,628 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
(EPOMBON AUNTIE R i eee cr cis wale. S's) on ev ae a/ate eli eins Gueva 16, 061 
Le cra eeaestae fear etme Re ea Ther one: aoe a dave MUoialon des 49, 932 
REY nis a tote. ao el AA RT aS Wie pated) share y' die Alte os de 11,809 
SUT eco: 0 io. sc ad atone satan tee Alaina a, Ssthovet sai ART 13,093 
2 SIRI ee Oe ee LE ory Lene Cee rT 245, 519 
BEES 
Miner eR GL \COLONIES) tsi. s.2-cs, erie so ie eho ons woo eee re 4,501 


Yield 
707, 385 bu. 


1, 127, 012 bu. 


173, 499 bu. 
166, 274 bu. 
82, 839 bu. 
11, 594 bu. 


215, 059 tons 


1, 671, 835 bu. 


bu. 
bu. 


bu. 
bu. 
bu. 
bu. 


282, 411 
2,933 
11, 959 
11, 066 
8,593 bu. 
116 bu. 

630, 767 lbs. 
862,253 qts. 


1918 
Number 


5,657 


14,973 
48, 608 
9,562 
12, 536 
238, 635 


3, 865 
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SELECTED CROPS 


1918 
Cereals: res Acres Yield 
OKIE Ble siatce crete Cinema etc 12, 752 10, 985 281, 088 bu. 
RIQUS. Bisa sicem oteiceeient cl eleiciass x\> 30, 717 28, 222 850, 842 bu. 
Ud RO, 6, 602 7, 051 176, 309 bu. 
MUCK WREAG oo cio tine vis o's \e's's's 4, 463 4, 314 73, 563 bu. 
WY Dest ('WIMUEI) Se secs ct cc's es = 10,175 11, 553 279, 877 bu. 
APE Ficrents RENT Te a on son sess 319 587 10, 099 bu. 
FEV Eee eects eects crciss ss 'c's.0 = 48] 652 9,598 bu. 
Hay and Forage: 
UO eee > Se 38,279 35, 729 79,382 tons 
OUR ET UA Vie ee eet eetoiebeas ts ic,¢ +, « 74, 209 75, 918 109,003 tons 
Gorm) (ensilage)) jee sees 5s 12,630 11, 977 85,649 tons 
ornica (fodder) | ee IEF. cea. looy, Heated iat ZiSOlL, ., operons 
Special Crops: 
MTEL DEANS? e's one setae eee sys 2, 282 3, 012 20,488 bu. 
ROAD DB OC Soros wae soiernetee os texe sine 4, 147 4,873 27,784 tons 
Hopatoes, 0) SRA ee eee: 10, 346 11,438 1,232,432 bu. 
Roots; raised for stock» sood.: . .)) scones CA eRe 
Canning factory crops.......... 1,064 I OUR epee 4 
Other vegetables and _ garden 
CAND lie so: a nin sbedaue esate exe iatn ies os 2,265 23099) 25.0% eee Bee 
Fruits: 
EEPRSY See ote bs ols fa": OM oe etloe 6, 489 7,137 112, 208 bu. 
PEACHES rene ier a wee ioe ais eX as 172 74 794 bu. 
IPEBUG Fo Su\ehs oot aetna: Gsere aie es 280 234 4,374 bu. 
PlGMS oss inate ere ae eee eestor oe is 132 159 38,577 Ibs. 
CHEPEION |<)... rae eictorte ats te erste oe 605 437 172, 953 Ibs. 
OHI HCERs :.\< <:s quiets sae BIA ey Sepa Rae 2 62 bu. 
WOME Sr py Be Gs lore, oie me etpicimioe 161 122 237,595 lbs. 


RS TTA AUR TIL ES) Judiiecstoveadnebare ie niches oe 529 GVA ere Les 
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Hay 


Oats 


Corn 


Wheat 


Potatoes 


Fruits 


Barley 


Buckwheat 


Beans 


Tobacco 


e€ 
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ONTARIO COUNTY 
This county lies in the west central part of the state on the 
northwest shore of Seneca Lake. It has an area of 415,360 acres. 
From north to south it extends approximately 30 miles, and from 
east to west 30 miles. 
The population is distributed as follows: 


PoPULATION BY CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Canandaigua (city) * .... 7; 501) Naples: 2eeee), . san ote 2, 285 
Geneva (city) .......... 13; Zein) ES | Link ohh vc bavin eae 4, 891 
BVIELOl Pe seer esse cee 1; 2430 ‘Rachmond piers. . Wn. ae 1, 208 
@anadicetsd 23 cti4-s7 0532 556. Wenecs pits tthe. wc. ce te 3, 001 
Canandaigua ........... 2, 140. ‘South Bristol ()..0 035... J. 964 
East Bloomfield ......... pees tort eee eae eas Sey 2,617 
Paraington 23 3. <<< 1,585 West Bloomfield ........ 1, 203 
COME) S00 seed 0a Rema bee 1, 386 —— 
iGornamisst terres et cere 2,114 olin UE er 0 54, 628 
MEODUWEM (22s >i tas hele oe 1, 416 = 
Manchester: .. ots. ss. Fe 5, 411 


* Canadaigua is the county seat. 
Note: Geneva now has a population of 14,600. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Ontario County was formed from Montgomery in 1789, and 
named from Lake Ontario, which then formed its northern 
boundary. The word is of Iroquois origin, and signifies “ great 
or beautiful lake.” Since the organization of the county, Steuben, 
Genesee, and Yates, and parts of Monroe, Livingston, and Wayne 
have been taken off. 

The territory lying within the limits of this county was the 
chief seat of the Senecas, whose principal village was Kanadesaga, 
or Geneva. In 1687 a body of French and Indians invaded 
the Seneca country by way of the St. Lawrence and Lake 
Ontario, when a battle took place near the site of the present 
village of Victor. 

During Sullivan’s expedition many large orchards were 
destroyed, also Indian villages on the present sites of Geneva and 
Canandaigua. These sites were afterwards selected by Phelps and 
Gorham for the location of settlements by the whites. At Canan- 
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daigua was established the first land office in America. Joseph 
Smith, the founder of Mormonism, was the first actual settler at 
this place. 

The most substantial early development took place under the 
leadership of Charles Williamson. Settlers came from New 
England, Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and eastern New 
York ; he also induced immigration from England and Scotland, as 
well as a few of Irish origin. In the town of Farmington the 
pioneer settlers were Friends, or Quakers. 

After roads were opened, connecting this section with the 
eastern part of the state, settlement and development increased 
with great rapidity. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

Wheat was for many years the staple crop of Ontario County, 
but later attention was gradually turned to the production of 
the coarser grains, to stock growing, and to the cultivation of 
fruits. Corn was one of the principal crops. At the present time 
corn, as well as barley, is extensively raised, the county stand- 
ing second in the state in 1918 in the production of these two 
grains. 

Most of the early settlers brought sheep and cattle with them. 
There were more cows kept during the first half century of the 
development of the county than at any later period. Since 1840 
the number has gradually diminished. The fine Merino sheep 
were introduced at an early period, and in the number of sheep 
kept Ontario has been one of the leading counties, ranking 
second at the present time. Although since 1840 the number of 
sheep has gradually decreased, the amount of wool produced has 
become greater, showing that sheep of the better wool-growing 
strains have been selected. Large portions of the townships of 
Bristol, South Bristol, Richmond, Canadice, and Naples are 
especially suited to this form of animal husbandry. 

The importance of Ontario County as a fruit-producing county 
is shown by the fact that for the year 1899 the total value of 
all fruits produced, together with nursery stock, amounted to 
$960,396, or approximately one-fifth of the income from all 
products of the soil. The steep hillsides bordering Canandaigua 
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Lake, particularly near Naples, have for many years been utilized 
for the production of grapes. Hop growing, which was of some 
prominence during the latter half of the last century, is no 
longer mentioned as an important crop, except in the vicinity of 
Bristol Center. Cabbage is largely raised, and, according to the 
census of 1918, Ontario County leads in its production. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

The climatological records here given for Ontario County were 
taken at Shortsville by C. H. Latting at an elevation of 660 feet. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are May 7 and October 19, respectively, giving a grow- 
ing season of 165 days. 

The following table, compiled from observations covering the 
period 1899 to 1916, shows both normal and extreme tempera- 
tures and precipitation: 


RecorD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT ROCHESTER 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- -- —_- --— Average |---| average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees} Year |Degrees| Year record, | Year | in inches 
inches 

JANUATY......- 24.8 70 | 1906 | —15 | 1907 1.79 1.67 | 1904 8.7 
February..... 21:5 66 | 1906 | —16 | 1914 1.54 1.42 | 1915 9.6 
March........| 32.9 84 | 1910 —5 | 1911*}} 2.21 2.75 | 1900 6.3 
Worms. see. 44.4 88 | 1915 15 | 1911 DAY fi: 1.47 | 1910 1.9 
Man. Sci. citer: 56.7 90 | 1911 24 | 19038 2.73 1.53%)| 1912 0.3 
JLT yen pies 65.2 93 | 1901 35 | 1910 3.18 2.29 | 1908 lara 
Joly: £268... 89 Os2 102 } 1911 44 | 1912 3.83 1.91-)|, 1906: | seeeeer 
AOU 61255 ore 67.9 96 | 1900 43 | 1907*|| 3.07 2.264) LOL es ee 
September. ...| 62.7 96 | 1900 34 | 1905*]| 2.52 2.08'| TSLSMM Nae. 
October...... 51.5 86 | 1900* 21 | 1899 2.56 1.46 | 1907 0.5 
November. ...| 39.0 75 | 1909 9 | 1903 L775 1.63 | 1900 3.3 
December..... 27.8 66 | 1908 | —6] 1910 1.85 1.31 | 1904 8.9 
WeALte es ree 47.0 102 | 1911 |} —16 | 1914 || 29.76 | 2.75 | 1900 39.5 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
Ontario County lies on the extreme northern declivities of 
the central Allegheny Mountain range, and has a northerly 
inclination. The southern portion, lying west of Canandaigua 
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Lake, is a hilly and broken region divided into ridges. These 
ridges have a general north and south direction, terminating in 
the north in a rolling region. This rolling region embraces all 
of the county east and north of Canandaigua Lake, also that 
portion lying west of the lake and north of the northern line of 
Bristol. The ridges in this section gradually rise to a height 
of from 20 to 250 feet above the valleys. A terrace with declivi- 
ties 100 to 250 feet high, descending toward the north, extends 
through the northern portions of East and West Bloomfield and 
the southern part of Victor at right angles to the general range 
of the ridges. 

The highest point in the county, Gannett Hill, is located just 
west of Bristol Springs. Its height above sea level is 2,256 feet. 
The extreme northern parts of the county are occupied by drift 
ridges similar to those in Wayne and Seneca counties. A lime- 
stone ridge extends across the county through the towns of Phelps, 
Manchester, and Victor. 

The county is drained by the Honeoye Outlet, a tributary of 
the Genesee River, and by the Canandaigua Outlet and Mud 
Creek, tributaries of the Clyde River, and finally through the 
St. Lawrence. A small portion of the southeast corner of Naples 
is finally drained through Chesapeake Bay. - Canandaigua Lake 
lies almost wholly within the hmits of the county. Except near 
the head of the lake, where the shores rise in steep bluffs from 
300 to 800 feet, the land slopes gradually down to the water. 

Honeoye, Canadice, and Hemlock lakes are smaller bodies of 
water, each surrounded by bluffs and hills rising to a height of 
500 to 700 feet above them. 

The soil generally consists of silty, sandy, and gravelly loam 
formed from the drift deposits. In the valleys and the rolling 
region that extends through the central and northern parts of the 
county the loam is very deep and rich. On the hills in the 
southern part the soil is made up principally of disintegrated 
shale and slate, forming a fine, fertile grazing region. On the 
drift hills in the west are some small sections covered with a 
deep, light sand, moderately productive. Muck deposits are 
scattered throughout the county to a considerable extent. 
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DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
Bristot: The surface consists of a series of ridges gradually 
declining toward the north. These ridges are divided by the deep 
valleys of Mill and Mud ereeks. The elevations vary from 1,200 
to 1,800 feet, the highest points being in the southern part. The 
soil is a rich alluvium in the valleys and disintegrated slate and 
shale among the hills. 


Products: General farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $75 an acre. 


Canapice: The surface consists of a high, broken upland 
separated into two ridges by Canadice Lake. The west ridge, 
known as Bald Hill, has steep slopes, while the eastern ridge has 
gradually sloping hillsides. The highest summits are about 2,100 
feet above sea level. The principal streams are the Canadice 
Inlet and Outlet and Honeoye Inlet. The soil in the valleys is 
a clayey loam. On the slopes it is mostly disintegrated shale and 
slate, while the summits in the southern part are largely covered 
with gravelly loam and black muck. 


Products: Hay and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $75 an acre. 


Cananpatcua: The surface is hilly in the south, but level or 
gently rolling in the north. The highest summits are about 1,200 
feet above sea level. Canandaigua Lake extends through the 
southeastern part, and its outlet is the principal stream. In the 
north the soil is a silty clay loam; in the south it is a deep 
gravelly loam. 


Products: General farm crops and fruit. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $125 an acre. 


East Broomrietp: The surface is rolling, with a gentle 
inclination toward the north. The ridges rise from 800 to 1,200 
feet above sea level. Mud Creek flows through the eastern part 
and Gates Creek through the western part. The soil is a deep, 
fertile, gravelly loam mixed with clay in some sections. 


Products: General farm crops. 
Average value of farm land ranges from $75 to $125 an acre. 
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Farmineton: The surface is nearly level in the south; in 
the north it is broken by drift ridges rising from 50 to 100 feet 
above the surrounding level. The slopes on the north, east, and 
west of these ridges are generally steep, but more gradual toward 
the south. The principal streams are Mud and Black creeks and 
Black Brook. Astrip of land across the southern part has a silty 
clay soil. North of this is a marshy region, and still further 
north the soil is a gravelly loam and very productive. 


Products: Hay, grain, and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $125 an acre. 


Geneva: The surface is rolling. Along the lake are bluffs 
rising about 700 feet above sea level. The principal streams are 
Wilson Creek and White Spring Brook. Seneca Lake forms the 
eastern boundary. The soil is a deep, rich loam consisting of a 
mixture of sand, gravel, and silty loam. 


Products: Fruit and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $150 an acre. 


Goruam: The surface is rolling, the ridges rising in gradual 
slopes to about 1,000 feet above sea level. Flint Creek and Deep 
Run are the principal streams. West River flows through the 
southwestern part. In the eastern part the soil is principally a 
gravelly loam; in the west it is silty clay and generally fertile and 
productive. 


Products: Fruit, cabbage, and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $150 an acre. 


Hopewett: The surface is level or gently undulating, with a 
northerly inclination. Canandaigua Outlet is the largest stream. 
Fish Creek and Spring Brook also flow through the town. The 
soil is a sandy and gravelly loam in the center and east, with a 
mixture of clay in the west and a silty clay loam in the south. 


Products: Fruit, cabbage, and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $150 an acre. 


Mancuester: The surface is nearly level in the south, with 
irregular sand and gravel ridges of drift formation in the north. 
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Canandaigua Outlet is the principal stream. Black and Fall 
brooks also flow through the town. The soil is a gravelly loam. 
Products: General farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $125 an acre. 


Naprtes: The surface is largely a hilly upland, broken by 
the deep narrow valleys of Canandaigua and Honeoye inlets. The 
summits of the hills rise from 1,500 to 2,000 feet above sea level. 
The soil on the hills is clay and gravel, mixed with disintegrated 
slate and shale. In the valleys it is a rich gravelly loam mixed 
with alluvium. 


Products: Grapes, potatoes, dairy products, and general farm 
crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $125 an acre. 


Puetps: The surface is rolling, the ridges rising in gentle 
slopes from 500 to 700 feet above sea level. Canandaigua Out- 
let, the principal stream, flows east and north through the center. 
Flint Creek also flows through the town. Sandy loams pre- 
dominate, with mixtures of gravel. 


Products: Cabbage, fruit, potatoes and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $175 an acre. 


Ricumonp: A wide valley occupies the center of the town, 
opening toward the north and surrounded on other sides by hills 
800 to 1,200 feet high. The southern strip is very hilly, the 
highest summits rising about 1,600 feet above sea level. Honeoye 
and Hemlock outlets are the principal streams. In the lowlands 
the soil is largely clay, and on the hills it is a sandy loam mixed 
with clay. 

Products: Potatoes, hay and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $75 an acre. 


Seneca: The surface is a fine rolling country, the ridges 
rising from about 600 to 1,000 feet. The soil is a deep, rich 
loam, consisting of a mixture of sand, gravel, and clay, gravel 
predominating on the ridges. 

Products: Fruit, general farm crops and cabbage. 
Average values of farm land range ie $75 to $175 an acre. 
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Sourn Bristot: The surface is an elevated upland divided 
into four sections by the valleys of small streams. The highest 
summits are about 2,000 feet above sea level, and the slopes 
are quite steep. Canandaigua Lake forms the eastern boundary. 
The soil is largely silty or shaly loams. 

Products: General farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $75 an acre. 


Victor: The northern part of this town is occupied by drift 
ridges rising about 800 feet above sea level. A ridge 100 to 280 
feet in height extends across the southern part. Fish and 
Ganargua creeks flow through the eastern part. The soil in the 
center and north is a light sandy and gravelly loam, but in the 
southeast it is principally silty clay loam. 

Products: Potatoes, grain, fruit and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $125 an acre. 


West Bioomrietp: The surface is gently undulating, with 
a ridge 200 to 300 feet high extending across the northern part. 
The soil is a deep, rich, gravelly loam mixed with clay. 
Products: General farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Railroads 


The first railroad in the county, namely, the Auburn branch 
of the New York Central, was opened between Geneva and 
Rochester. This line passes through Canandaigua, from which 
place another New York Central line extends west to Batavia and 
Buffalo. A New York Central line also extends from the main 
line at Lyons south along the east border of Ontario County 
through to Pennsylvania. 

The Lehigh Valley from the east and south passes from 
Geneva through the northern tier of towns west to Buffalo, a 
branch running to Rochester. The towns of Geneva, Seneca, and 
Gorham are served by a Lehigh Valley line running from 
Geneva to Naples in Ontario County. 
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The Northern Central, which is operated by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, extends north and south through Phelps and Seneca, 
running to Sodus Point on Lake Ontario and south through Penn 
Yan into Pennsylvania. At Stanley, where it connects with the 
Lehigh Valley, a branch extends northwest to Canandaigua. 


Electric Roads 


An electric line crosses the county from Geneva west througn 
Canandaigua and northwest to Rochester. Another electric line 
extends from Geneva east through Seneca County. 


Improved Highways 

Being on the main road from Albany to Buffalo, Geneva and 
Canandaigua have connections with all the large cities east and 
west. Two improved highways lead direct from Canandaigua to 
Rochester, one of which runs to Batavia and Buffalo, branching at 
East Bloomfield to the north; the second, which starts northwest 
from Canandaigua, forms a junction with a road passing through 
all the northern towns. This latter road meets, near the east 
side of the county, an improved highway running between Lyons 
and Geneva. 

From Geneva improved highways lead direct to Canandaigua 
and Penn Yan, the latter road passing through the village of 
Seneca. At this point a road extends southwest through Gorham 
to Rushville. Three short sections of improved highways extend 
south from the main road — the first through the town of Bloom- 
field, the second through Canandaigua, and the third through 
Hopewell and Gorham. 

There are in the county a total of 134 miles of completed 
improved highways with 13 miles additional under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 

Ontario County generally has easy access to markets. The 
two centers of population, Geneva and Canandaigua, are excellent 
local markets. Geneva is in the center of a fruit-growing district, 
and several large nurseries are located at this place. It is also 
the seat of Hobart College and the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 
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Canandaigua, the county seat, is located on Canandaigua Lake, 
and is noted as a pleasure resort. It has important manufac- 
tories of enamelled ware and tin goods. 

Ontario County has direct railroad connection with Syracuse, 
Rochester and Buffalo, and also with the more distant markets 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
the coal-mining towns of eastern Pennsylvania. 

The milk produced in Ontario County is sold principally as 
market milk in the cities of Geneva and Rochester. 

There are five canning factories within the county. 


The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


East Bloomfield Farmers’ Club. 

Gorham Agricultural Society. 

Granges: Pomona and twenty-one subordinate granges. 
Hemlock Lake Union Agricultural Society. 

Ionia Growers’ Association. 

Naples Union Agricultural Society. 

Ontario County Agricultural Society. 

Ontario County Beekeepers’ Society. 

Ontario County Canning Crop Growers’ Association. 
Ontario County Dairymen’s League. 

Ontario County Farm Bureau Association. 

Ontario County Fruit Growers’ Association. 

Ontario County Sheep Growers’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Ontario National Farm Loan Association. 

Rochester National Farm Loan Association. 

Seneca National Farm Loan Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

Geneva is the seat of Hobart and William Smith colleges. 
Approved courses in agriculture and home making are given at 
Canandaigua. 

Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintain- 
ing courses in high school and academic work are located at Canan- 
daigua, Clifton Springs, East Bloomfield, Geneva, Honeoye, 
Manchester, Naples, Phelps, Shortsville, Victor, and West 


Bloomfield. 
STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. S. Census of 1910) 
MeaA EET PATTI, ED Coes, 6 ha os one wo tom eye ie elon ete ilo 387,069 acres 
CSU Mug gil, os 8 See i ene 4,416 
Per cent of farm land improved..................+++-+- 82.6 
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LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 


EAE ONE, 955 Gis: «vs Wier MEER CTP ls «5b sac bs athe Cee eR ee 1, 186,382 gal. 
Crema Ell FIST Teme epee eae ba sek > tas ones pCR RET 15, 482 gal. 
Butter ‘fat. sold). oct ces rere ee TEE Se eee 837, 855 Ibs. 
Butler) Prodan tie siete: «ho sceel S sire dae tp ae ee 580,405 Ibs. 
ROH” FEY OCUCE DU eRe ya cee. os ip nn s,s. 0-5 aie SAE VE CR 840 Ibs. 
pe prOdUCed Tie. peneeer ole miele cc's sn es arse Sesihenerece earns 1,457, 345 doz. 
Winnl , produenden £7. cesersels $k). | WRT ELS of 41, 352 fleeces 


LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 


Number 
IFTOMRGG' bs cee chet ete ie ik cie 19) Spo '5 “n ocas eace EER RIPaRD MI Nes Sie ae et el hes ren EReRG 15, 620 
GT FC eee re cy 1. ot A 0 al a rofl io 7 Drie Bat P'S bi ha 23,019 
SRORB Laos na os co MR: Oey rere SRST E ae geo Late rae 67, 502 
SAIS 5 o BiG ER OG Cig ene hee tO EE RRS ET SGA MS ong, Se 17,035 
RMN oy crelo taste aicrs mFS Ss 6» 54s" 6-0 sl aie lore Sake ane Bi an eens 243, 068 
BEES 
INMGMPEr AOL COLONIES: < oh sisicsre)e <n gc Sie dn slew sigs et ee eee ooo 4,091 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres Yield 
SLO SAG SG cae ee REP sc Oe Ms 18, 633 593, 169 bu. 
ORGS Ree Sere ees © Glave. os. 5 PRR, RE 41,304 1, 365, 407 bu. 
Wiheaity a. jactite series cus LR See 21, 432 532,138 bu. 
Barley 2.4: 005, Soar, IF) is CRE. CTW 5,957 159, 584 bu. 
Biuckwheah score ahaa <.s sas see Re ante ee 1, 908 31, 368 bu. 
UY Ooh te ihe nidraccta pinto etre an, oo AROMA RUE, SERCO 2, 987 51,700 bu. 
Hay, atid LOCKE Se oe wis aes els 08 uss ose 12, O23 93, 364 
Special Crops: 
OLAUOES oy ceria s Goer ne ete eae ote Cie cia 14,857 1,642,755 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. 9, 420.4), dee ae 
Dryeedible Dea s9 cin tae verre eet) ee aces 2,2 9,195 113, 303 bu. 
DEY WORE ste sh os ces oa en ehh od ss os’ 83 1,419 bu. 
Fruits: 
ADPIES!)... .asshat A ccs. LEAL 369, 050 trees 913,214. bu. 
Peaches and nectarines. .........0:.---. 56, 495 trees 37,505 bu. 
BORDERS € So sien soaishenda & SARE 5 e's 74,451 trees 45,927 bu. 
Piseny,.and. proanes. .':), «2 5./a seen. 6 « + 52,603 trees 32,761 bu. 
CRETTIER 5 acs. SS...) Tee eee ees 36, 394 trees 28,374 bu. 
OTICER SG ii/ele a's b= sas LRT Spee ae AS 6,998 trees 3,289 bu. 
NMI MNNEE S801 n.9 ose ac.r'e shame ese 1, 831,644 vines 11,155,951 Ibs. 


POI RENE e 5Cis a ols’ oso ewamewoneeas 2,182 acres 2,903, 359 qts. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 
1917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms for which reports were received.............. 4,005 3,695 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
PIOPSGapeed Mules Pemeewtes tk ast nied. cupdea ees oc 14, 604 13, 078 
Cattlouee >... . sspears spare ch selec ce iaee Biters «os Zane 21, 610 
Sito: ee er geek ae 52, 750 35,219 
SWiEEG.. .. . oc SUREMIIN oa eke ac cielo se Glare RG nies 14,849 13,049 
POtiais 2: .. Steger te ose tet» 3 dy opchapae angen slain 237, 640 200, 798 
BEES 
Nummer of colonipsmeetis 3. scronecied a os eres see 3,395 3, 137 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: pee Acres Yield 
Gorn . -tPeeeete © bere ere 13, 152 12,425 415, 626 bu. 
Oats...) : pee eens ied a ee 26, 070 28,454 1, 048,367 bu. 
Barley jecreeeeee ee ae ss ss. careers 6,178 &, 203 227, 581 bu. 
Buck weap eer te eer. cies so eye ete Pee (ye? 2, 393 33, 616 bu. 
Wheat (winters... 6. 0 pee 29,194 29, 830 683, 175 bu. 
Wheat (apr) irc)... 5. bis ee 445 246 5, 371 bu. 
Fiye) <\-.eremen fro. Sess aes 2,473 2, 837 50, 123 bu. 
Hay and Forage: 
VANE Tepe o's = /3.. 2 <2 ee 11, 594 9, 133 19,155 tons 
MrGhor Crags... sac ae See e 61, 598 55,798 79,773 tons 
Como (ensilace)) -:: ...ns7 kee 3, 047 2.251 15, 882 tons 
Gore (fodder): ... 2 sastocereceneiee ease dave LD Zine cereale eslae 
Special Crops: 
Peid: PEAns-...s aca e os aan 13, 970 13, 884 82, 353 bu. 
ADDALO: \ ces c/ulatiy nos SEE t eee 4,580 6,070 57,828 tons 
OEAHORR bosc'c a. fae a ee 9, 284 10,916 1,027,372 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food:... ........ DAG i rohet a epnthe 
Canning factory crops ........ 2,167 yep YN nia Se bio 2 
Other vegetables and garden 
CLOVE) T ic c)e wa wie ajejaieratshereeaentacen 1,339 VGSL ) si;-ei papper 
Fruits: 
PEEPDLCE L5i 5; 6:8 n.,5 isp ohdUe ls a RO 13, 494 14,283 311, 992 bu. 
OPONOSE 3. 2.5) <suieteen ho ee 1, 144 1,414 24,471 bu. 
EET Eien oro 3, Uo «5 2's io. oot Re 1, 279 1,250 43,311 bu. 
MERUCATRe cs) viscs 2 0 eaeretd Aa ae 566 473 623,728 lbs. 
MME PINOS) SY... 5 5. sicie o's ai ae 773 675 406,583 Ibs. 
SNES s,s, gst ey 5) sab shece tee MEReH A kees! 91a o's one 68 735 bu. 
PU AINIMTETRUL oc 5)3 = aot 3) ow oe 1, 869 1,805 3,148, 732 Ibs. 
SSITSEULIMEEEIREGS 2655 Sise + 0-s 20 0 oe ence 1,595 A MOG vee cte ajatare Ar 
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ORANGE COUNTY 
This county lies in the southeastern part of the state between 
the Hudson River and the state of New Jersey. Its area is 
533,760 acres; its extent from north to south is approximately 
32 miles and from east to west 35 miles. The population is 
distributed as follows: 


POPULATION BY CITIESt AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Middletown (city) ...... UGsSites Monroe: = i) SRA SEER 2, 888 
Newburgh (city) ........ 27,876 ‘Montgomery ............ 8, 017 
Port Jervis (city) ...... SAS. Mount Tope: 2... <..<<x,0.< 1, 589 
Blooming Grove ........ BeGe CNG WDUEED ni, sys 22 2 0° 4, 807 
hesten’ SISOS it cae. Botsp = New = Windsor ...2/.)279. 2, 745 
Muar walls | 3 2332 hj Ja e58> eye be hlOs ly Puxedo | Ab yada Bas 3,636 
COROWLORG or es eed TAGOSe Wealllstlh, Spe oh ceiecs sp acee ccc 2, 803 
GRE RPK ise! ayare, aio orasanere eset WWE CK onc 32a sao oan oe ae 8,113 
CSET Os ig lei pagel ait Belo” "Wawayands |-)h. Sete. 1, 954 
GrReMP MIEN}. sata Lied S36), Woodbury .s vse’; . ia). oe 2, 300 
Hamptonburg .......... 1, 184 ——_—_— 
ER IPOIRETNE oo 5. wns aaa 4, 054 pe 4 le A ES 118, 118 
BWERIPESEIERCN 2. 5 oa). (eps h ate efeves es oe 1, 405 SSS 


* Goshen, in the town of Goshen, is the county seat. 
Nore: Middletown has at present a population of 18,000; Nevtiee. 
30,000; Port Jervis, 10,000. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Orange is one of the original counties formed in 1683. It was 
named in honor of William, Prince of Orange, nephew and 
son-in-law of James II. Rockland was afterward taken over 
and a portion of Ulster added. The first settlements are supposed 
to have been made by the Dutch, soon after the first occupation 
of Manhattan Island. These settlements were broken up and no 
record is left of them. 

Among the later arrivals were Dutch, French Huguenots, and 
English, nearly all seeking liberty in the wilderness. Germans 
and Scotch also occupied portions of the county. 

The first patent issued was the Minisink Patent in 1697, 
embracing the greater part of the county lying on the Shawangunk 
Mountains and a considerable portion of Sullivan. Three other 


patents were afterward granted, the boundaries of which were 
[515] 
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so vague that it was impossible to locate them without conflicting 
with others, and serious difficulties often arose between the 
claimants. The policy of granting large patents was abandoned, 
and the remaining parts of the county were granted in small 
tracts to actual settlers. 

Settlements progressed but slowly because of fear of Indian 
hostilities. During the French and Indian War the frontier 
settlements were frequently attacked by small parties of Indians. 
During the Revolution the frontiers were again in a constant 
state of alarm, and in 1778 Brant, at the head of a large Indian 
force, laid waste the whole Minisink settlement. 

The eastern part of the county was also the scene of stirring 
military events. Washington appreciated how important were 
the passes through the highlands, and strong fortifications were 
built to protect them. Heavy chains were stretched across the 
river and various impediments were sunk in the channel to prevent 
the passage of vessels. In spite of these precautions the British 
advanced up the river in 1777 as far north as Esopus, but on 
hearing of Burgoyne’s surrender they returned to New York. 
This made clear the fact that stronger fortifications were needed. 
The site of West Point was chosen, and at the close of the war it 
was the most strongly fortified post in the country. 

Through the treachery of Major Arnold, who agreed to deliver 
West Point into the hands of the enemy, this post was nearly 
lost. After the war the government works fell into decay; but 
the United States Military Academy since established there has 
made the place famous as a seat of military science. The 
headquarters of the American Army were for a long time located 
at Newburgh. It was at this place that Washington finally took 
leave of his army. The building occupied by Washington still 
stands and in it are exhibited numerous interesting relics. 

During the colonial period iron mines were opened among’ the 
mountains in the southern part of the county, and the iron made 
from the magnetic ores of this region was used in forging the 
links of the chain stretched across the Hudson during the war. 

On the shore of Orange Lake in the northeastern part of the 
county, a small mint was established for coining copper money 
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for several of the states. The mint was abandoned on the adop- 
tion of the United States Constitution, as the care of this business 
was then given to the federal government. 

Orange County was the birthplace of George Clinton, the first 
governor under the state constitution, and of his nephew, Governor 
DeWitt Clinton. William Henry Seward, the celebrated states- 
man, and Benjamin B. Odell, former governor of the state, were 
alse born within the county. 

The excellent advantages for commutation to New York City 
have made this section a favorite place of residence for New York 
business men, and for those desiring a rural home near the city. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

Wheat and corn were the earliest crops grown in this section, 
while flax was grown for the manufacture of clothing. Con- 
siderable attention was given to sheep and cattle raising. Butter 
and cheese were largely produced and Orange County butter came 
to have a wide reputation. 

The improvement in transportation, brought about by the build- 
ing of the Erie Railroad, and the increasing demands of New 
York City, led the farmers to give greater attention to the 
production of market milk. The first milk train was run through 
this county over the Erie road, in 1847. At first the dairies were 
generally small and much of the land was given over to the 
growing of general farm crops. Later, dairying took on a larger 
aspect, and there are now many pure-bred dairies of prominence 
within the county. Forage crops were generally raised, while 
the grain was purchased. Under the present abnormal condi- 
tions, high prices of feed have induced many farmers to apply 
a greater acreage to the production of grain. 

The first cooperative creamery for shipping milk to New York 
City was established in Orange County. The cream and Neuf- 
chatel grades of cheese were originated by Mr. Lawrence, the 
owner of the Chester Cheese Company. The Monroe Cheese 
Company, at Monroe, are large manufacturers of cheese of « 
high quality. 

Throughout the history of Orange County the most important 
agricultural area has been the central belt. The eastern slope of 
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the Shawangunk Mountains is extensively cultivated, but the 
production does not equal that of the central belt. Neither the 
large area west of Basher Kill valley nor the highlands in the 
east are important for cultivation, although many sections are 
suitable for grazing. In general, the farming and stock-raising 
industries, as well as the dairy industry, are well distributed 
over the agricultural part of the county, dairying being more 
prominent near the railroads, and stock raising and grain farm- 
ing predominating in the more distant sections. 

The region in the southwestern part, formerly known as “ the 
drowned lands” and consisting of about 17,000 acres, was orig- 
inally covered with water and a dense growth of cedars. This 
section, much of which has been drained, forming a fine agri- 
cultural section, was for a time devoted to the growing of hemp. 
It is one of the largest deposits of muck under cultivation in this 
part of the United States. Very extensive onion crops are grown, 
also celery, lettuce, spinach, and carrots. Vegetables are largely 
produced in the towns of Newburgh, Wallkill, Chester, Green- 
ville, and Monroe. This county now stands among the foremost 
in the state in market garden crops, hundreds of acres being 
annually devoted to the production of onions alone. 

Similarly, the production of apples is widely distributed over 
the agricultural area of the county. The growing of small fruits, 
however, as well as the main part of the area in peach orchards, 
is confined to the eastern, mainly the northeastern, part of the 
county, although more or less development has taken place at 
other points in the Hudson River hills. The growing of apples 
is on the increase, in some sections to the extent of reducing the 
milk industry. 

Poultry raising is also a prominent branch of agriculture and 
is very generally distributed. In some sections alfalfa is success- 
fully grown, forming a valuable feed for dairy cattle. 

Manufacturing is prominent in Newburgh and Middletown. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 
Climatological records in Orange County have been taken at 
Port Jervis, at an elevation of 470 feet. The present observer 
is W. H. Nearpass. 
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The average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the 
first in fall are May 2 and October 2, respectively, giving a 
growing season of 153 days. 

The period covered in the following table is 1900 to 1918, the 
average records beginning one year earlier: 


Recorps oF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT PorT JERVIS 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- — Average ——_—_——__| average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees} Year |Degrees} Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 
January...... 25.1 67 | 1906 | —25 | 1912 3.30 | 2.01 | 1905 10.3 
February..... 25.0 60 | 1918*} —18 | 1918 3.28 2.09 |} 1902 12.5 
Warch........|' Gace 88 | 1905 | —8 | 1900 3.52 2.70 | 1914 9.5 
Aprmerei).. os 47.5 94 | 1915 17 | 1908 Sia |) 2.24-) 1901 1.2 
VA she, sci. 59.4 97 | 1911 26 | 1903 4.00} 2.25 | 1904 aL 
Uh Cr A 67t2 97 | 1918 36 | 191371] 3.93 W021) WORN Pose ek 
AS SY iene: 71.6 103 | 1901 41 | 1912 4.85 Dt LOU bo ae. oe 
AMGIAL. .. = 2,5 69.5 103 | 1918 39 | 1912 4.28 SOU | LOE Ney, vccths 
September. ...} 63.1 97 | 1914 26 | 1914 SSO atO2 ALO IG Wi pols ota. 
October...... §1.3 88 | 1908* 18 | 1911 3.54 7.36 | 1903 er, 
November....} 38.9 74 | 1909 8 | 1908*]| 2.85 | 2.23 | 1913 2.9 
December..... 28.5 66 1908 —20 | 1917 3.53 2.51 | 1901 10.2 
8. 1912 || 43.95 | 7.3 
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* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface of the county is mountainous on the southeastern 
and northwestern borders, with a rolling upland through the cen- 
ter. Several parallel ranges extend from the New Jersey line 
northeast to the Hudson, ending in the rocky and precipitous bluffs 
known as the Highlands. The Shawangunk Mountains, extending 
northeast from the Delaware River, occupy the northwestern 
corner of the county. The central portion of the county lying 
between the two mountain systems is a rolling upland broken 
by isolated hills and the deep valleys of streams. In the moun- 
tains of the southern part lies a portion of the Palisades Inter- 
state Park. 

The principal streams are as follows: Neversink River, which 
flows along the west side of the Shawangunk Mountains and 
forms a tributary of the Delaware River; the Shawangunk Kill, 
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or Rondout Creek, which flows north along the east side of the 
same mountains, emptying into the Hudson; the Wallkill River, 
which flows north through the center of the county and unites 
with the Shawangunk in Ulster County; Murderers Kill, which 
flows east through the center into the Hudson; Wawayanda Creek, 
which unites with the Wallkill; and the Ramapo River, in the 
southern part of the county. 

The soil among the mountains is light, sandy and unpro- 
ductive. In the northwest it is silty loam or stony loam; in 
the center it is silt, sand, and gravelly loam with clay subsoil on 
the hills, and a fine quality of gravelly loam and alluvium ir 
the valleys. The lowlands in the southwestern part are covere. 
with alluvium and vegetable mold. 

The attractive scenery of the mountains and the short distance 
from New York City accounts for the fact that Orange County 
has become so largely a residential section. For this reason values 
of land are widely variable under similar conditions of soil 
and topography, running from $100 to $1,000 per acre. The 
muck soils, which are the most valuable for farming purposes, 
range in value from $200 to $600 per acre. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
Brioomrinerove: The surface is mountainous in the south and 
east, and rolling and moderately hilly in the north and west. 
Schunemunk Mountains, on the line of Woodbury, are 1,500 to 
1,500 feet above tide. The hills in the north have a gradual 
slope and are arable to their summits, while those in the south 
are too steep and rocky to be susceptible of cultivation. The 
Otterkill is the most important stream. The alluvial lands along 
the streams are very fertile. The soil is generally a sandy and 
silty loam. 
Products: Milk, hay and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $125 an acre. 


Cuestrer: The surface is rolling in the northwest, hilly in 
the center, and mountainous in the southwest. The principal 
elevations — Sugar Loaf Mountain (1,140 ft.), Goose Pond 
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Mountain (1,100 ft.), and Snake Hill (980 ft.) — are all steep, 
rocky peaks unfit for cultivation. The highest summits are 500 to 
600 feet above the valleys. 
The soil is a light yellow loam underlaid by clay. 
Products: Onions, celery, lettuce, spinach, cheese, hay and 
grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $600 an acre. 
For residential purposes values run much higher. 


Cornwatt: The surface north of the highlands is rolling 
and only moderately hilly. The most elevated peaks are Storm 
King and Crow’s Nest, each over 1,300 feet in height. A number 
of small lakes or ponds le among the mountains. The soil in 
the valleys is a sandy, silty clay and a gravelly loam. 


Products: Grapes, strawberries and raspberries. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $150 an acre. 


Crawrorp: The surface is a hilly upland broken by several 
high ridges. Hills along the eastern border are 400 to 500 feet 
above tide. The principal streams are Shawangunk Kill and its 
branch, the Pakanasink, both of which furnish water power. The 
soil is a slaty and silty loam on the hills and a sandy and gravelly 
loam in the valleys. 


Products: Milk, potatoes, corn, wheat, oats, rye and 
buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $150 an acre. 


Dererpark: The surface is a mountainous upland broken by 
the valley of the Neversink River and numerous deep, rocky 
ravines of small streams. The Shawangunk Mountains extend 
along the eastern border. At the west foot of the mountains the 
Neversink River flows in a deep valley, through which extends 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal. The uplands of the central 
and western portions end with steep declivities along the Delaware 
River. 

Products: Milk, hay, grain and lumber. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $150 an acre. 


Gosuen: The surface is rolling or moderately hilly. The 
hills are bordered by long, gradual slopes and are arable to 
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their summits. In the southwestern part is a considerable tract 
that has been reclaimed by drainage. The principal streams are 
the Wallkill, Quaker Creek, and the Otterkill. The soil is a 
sandy loam underlaid by clay, slate, and limestone. 
Products: Milk, onions, hay and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $600 an 
acre. For residential purposes, values run much higher. 


GreEnvitLE: The surface is a hilly and broken upland. The 
Shawangunk Mountains extending along the western border are 
1,300 to 1,400 feet above tide. The eastern slopes of the moun- 
tains are generally gradual and the hills are arable to their 
summits. The principal stream is the Shawangunk Kill, which 
takes its rise near the center and flows northeast. The soil is 
sandy, gravelly, and silty loam. 

Products: Milk, hay, grain, onions and vegetables. 
Average values of farm land range from $60 to $300 an acre. 


Hampronsurcu: The surface is rolling and moderately hilly. 
The town is well watered, the greater part of it lying in the 
valleys of the streams, the principal of which are the Wallkill 
and Otterkill. The soil is gravelly and shaly loam or silty loam. 

Products: Milk, hay, and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $200 an acre. 

Hieutanp: The surface is broken by rocky peaks and ridges 
of the highlands. The valleys among the mountains are deep, 
narrow, and rocky, and the mountains themselves are too steep 
and rocky for successful cultivation. The soil in the valley 
is a sandy and gravelly loam with occasional patches of muck. 
But little agriculture is carried on, and that mostly by residents 
of the large estates. 

Average values of farm land range from $75 to $150 an acre. 


Mryistnx: The surface is rolling and hilly. The slopes are 
generally gradual, the hills being arable to their summits. The 
principal streams are the Wallkill River and Rutgers Creek. 
Muck lands cccupy a portion of the eastern part. The soil is 
principally a gravelly loam. 

Products: Milk, hay, corn, oats, potatoes, berries, apples 
and peaches. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $300 an acre. 
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Monroe: The surface is a hilly and mountainous upland. 
The hills are rough and rocky the arable land lying mostly in 
the valleys, where the soil is a gravelly loam. In the village of 
Monroe is an electric plant producing light for the section within 
a radius of ten miles. 

Products: Milk, cheese, vegetables, hay, corn, potatoes, oats, 
rye, wheat, apples and peaches. 
Average values of farm land range from $60 to $200 an acre. 


Montecomery: The surface is generally a hilly upland. Hills 
400 to 500 feet above tide extend along the western border. The 
Wallkill and its tributary Tin Brook are the principal streams. 
In the northern part the Wallkill furnishes excellent water power. 
In the southern part there is considerable alluvial land along its 
course. The soil is a fine quality of silty and gravelly loam. 

In this township is the village of Walden, which, with its 
knife and pump factories, is already an important industrial 
center. 

Products: Milk, grain, fruit and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $200 an acre. 


Motnt Hore: The surface is generally a hilly and broken 
upland. The Shawangunk Mountains extend through the western 
part, the eastern slopes of which are susceptible of tillage almost 
to the summit. The highest summits in this town are 1,200 
to 1,300 feet above tide. The Shawangunk River flows along the 
base of these mountains. The soil is generally a sandy and 
gravelly loam, with occasional patches of muck. 

Products: Milk, hay, corn, oats, potatoes and apples. 
Average values of farm land range from $65 to $150 an acre. 


Newsvureu: The surface is a hilly and broken upland, the 
highest summits being 600 to 700 feet above the river. A series 
of bluffs 100 to 200 feet in height extend along the river. The 
greater part of the hilly region is arable. The principal stream 
is Quassaic Creek. Along the inlet of Orange Lake, in the 
western part, is considerable marshy land. The soil is prin- 
cipally silty or sandy loam. 

Products: Fruit and vegetables. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $400 an acre. 
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New Winvsor: The surface is a rolling and hilly upland. 
The slopes and summits of the hills are usually arable. Snake 
Hill is a rough, rocky elevation in the northeastern part, 500 
to 600 feet above tide. The principal stream is Moodna Creek. 
The soil is generally silty loam. 

Products: Milk, hay, fruit and grain. 
Average’values of farm land range from $75 to $150 an acre. 


Tuxrepo: The surface is hilly and mountainous. Among the 
hills are several small lakes and ponds, Tuxedo Lake being the 
largest. ‘Tuxedo Park, a beautiful residential section, occupies 
a portion of the town. There is practically no agriculture except 
on the large estates. 


Average values of farm land range from $60 to $200 an acre. 


Watixitt: The surface is undulating, at some points rising 
into hills of moderate elevation, and at others including valuable 
alluvial lands along the water courses. The principal streams are 
the Shawangunk Kill and the Wallkill with their numerous 
tributaries. The soil is silty or gravelly loam. 


Products: Milk, hay, rye, corn, oats, potatoes, fruit and 
vegetables. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $300 an acre. 


Warwick: The surface is mountainous in the south and east 
and broken and hilly in the north and west. The Bellvale Moun- 
tains and others in the east and southeast are all high, steep and 
rocky. In the extreme western part is a nearly level region of 
valuable land once known as the “‘ drowned lands.” The principal 
streams are the Wallkill on the western boundary, Quaker Creek 
on the northwest and the Wawayanda, or Warwick, and Pochuck 
creeks. Greenwood Lake extends about four miles into this town. 
Sterling and Wickham lakes lie near the eastern border. The 
soil is light and unproductive on the hills and a gravelly and 
sandy loam in the valleys. In the western part is a considerable 
area of muck, largely devoted to the production of onions. 

Products: Milk, onions, hay, grain and fruit. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $600 an 
acre. Jor residential purposes values run much higher. 
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Wawayanpa: The surface is rolling and hilly. The greatest 
elevation is Joe Gee Hill in the northwestern part, 824 feet high. 
The “ drowned lands” occupy a portion of the southeast corner. 
The principal streams are the Wallkill on the southeast and Rut- 
ger’s Creek on the southwest. The soil is chiefly silty or sandy 
loam, best adapted to pasturage. 

Products: Milk, hay and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $200 an acre. 


Woonsury: This town lies mostly among the highlands and 
its surface is rough and broken by mountains generally unfit for 
successful cultivation. Stockbridge Mountain reaches an eleva- 
tion of 1,418 feet at its highest point. Several fine lakes le 
among the hills. The soil in the valleys is a sandy and gravelly 
loam. There is little agriculture in this town. 

Products: Milk, hay and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $60 to $200 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 


The Erie railroad, which enters the extreme western part, sends 
branches to nearly all sections of the county. At Graham 
and in Mount Hope it divides into two lines connected by shorter 
lines and connecting also with a third line extending from New- 
burgh io New York. Two branches reach the northern part of the 
county, one terminating at Pine Bush, and the other, in the town 
of Montgomery, connecting with a line of the New York Central 
running to Kingston. Another branch extends southwest from 
Goshen to Pine Island. At Pine Island Junction connections 
are made by this branch with the Lehigh and New England Rail- 
road which extends southwest to points in Pennsylvania. 

The West Shore line of the New York Central extends along 
the eastern border of the county and connects with the Erie at 
Newburgh and with the New York, Ontario and Western at 
Cornwall. The latter road extends through the county from Corn- 
wall, intersecting the Erie at several points and making connec- 
tions with the Lehigh and Hudson River Railroad at Burnside 
and with the Middletown and Unionville at Middletown. The 
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Middletown and Unionville extends from Middletown to the 
southern border of Minisink where it connects with the New 
York, Susquehanna and Western. 

From Maybrook, an important transfer point for freight going 
east and west, the Lehigh and Hudson River Railroad runs south- 
west, connecting with the Erie at Greycourt and extending into 
New Jersey, where it connects with points south and west. 

The Central New England runs from Campbell Hall in Hamp- 
tonburg northeast into Ulster and Dutchess counties, and into 
Connecticut. The Sterling Mountain road is a short line extend- 
ing into the southern part of the county from Ramapo, where it 
makes connections with the Erie. 


Electric Lines 
An electrie line extends from Newburgh northwest to Walden 
and another from Middletown to Goshen. The Port Jervis trac- 
tion line extends through the southern part of Deerpark. 


Improved Highways 


The improved highway running near the Hudson on the west 
passes through Newburgh, then turns slightly to the southwest 
and crosses the northern part of New Jersey to Jersey City and 
Newark, reaching New York City by ferry. Another road ex- 
tends from Newburgh west to Goshen, Middletown, and Port 
Jervis. Numerous subdivisions and connecting branches of these 
roads, reaching all the most important places in the county, are 
shown on the accompanying map. 

There are in the county 212 miles of completed improved high- 
ways, with 14 miles additional under construction. 


Waterways 

Shipping facilities on the Hudson River are of great impor- 
tance to this county. Ferries cross the river from Newburgh to 
Beacon. 

AVAILABLE MARKETS 

The two important local markets are Newburgh and Middle- 
town. Newburgh, which has excellent facilities for transporta- 
tion by railroad and by the river, is an important trading center. 
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It has numerous manufactures, including planing and saw mills, 
ship building, and the making of machinery and clothing. 

Middletown manufactures oars and leather, and a rubber fac- 
tory is soon to be in operation. Another well-known product is 
“star ” hack saw blades. In this city is located the State Home- 
opathic Hospital. 

Port Jervis and Goshen, the county seat, are smaller trade 
centers within the county. The former has long been known as the 
location of the car and repair shops of the Erie Railroad. New 
York City receives most of the farm produce sold outside the 
county. <A limited amount is sent to Paterson, New Jersey. 

Abont 223,000,000 pounds of milk is handled annually through 
the 59 milk establishments of the county, much of which is sold 
as market milk. Among the manufactured products are more 
than 1,000,000 pounds of American cheese, about 1,000,000 
pounds of foreign type and fancy cheeses, and nearly 20,000,000 
pounds of condensed and evaporated milk, besides a considerable 
quantity of powdered milk. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 

Chester Produce Growers’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 

Cornwall Poultry Association. 

First Orange County National Farm Loan Association. 

Florida GQnion Growers’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 

Granges: Pomona and twenty-one subordinate granges. 

Newburgh Vegetable Growers’ Association. 

Orange County Agricultural Society. 

Orange County Dairymen’s League. 

Orange County Farm Bureau Association. 

Orange County Sheep Growers’ Association. 

Warwick Valley Poultry Association. 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located at Central 
Valley, Chester, Cornwall, Cornwall-on-Hudson, Goshen, Harri- 
man, Highland Falls, Middletown, Monroe, Montgomery, New- 
burgh, Otisville, Pine Bush, Port Jervis, Florida, Tuxedo Park, 
Walden, Warwick, and Washingtonville. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 


(Taken from U. S. Census of 1910) 
IPRPIMTEPR ERIN SS 5: «5 ack ea eA a s,s ion utolt eee ae teas 384, 145 acres 
NM REEI ATMS HRMUAN ETI 9 <6; 55. saloon evar eloiets i etainlel ate aie Rint Rava 3, 935 
Per cent of farm land improved........... AEP Be 69.3 
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Butter produced 
Cheese produced 
Eggs produced 
Wool produced 


As Cg) Pe 


Cattle 
Sheep 
Swine 
Poultry 


Number of colonies 


Cereals: 


SOINY c & ais 


Oats 
Wheat 
Barley 
Buckwheat 
Rye 


Hay and forage 


Special crops: 
Potatoes 


Vegetables, other than potatoes 
Dry edible beans 


Dry peas 


Fruits: 
Apples 


Peaches and nectarines 


Pears 


Plums and prunes 


Cherries 
Quinces 
Grapes 


Small fruits 
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122, 633 trees 


212, 879 trees 


33,098 trees 
11,479 trees 
7,863 trees 
954 trees 


200, 733 vines 


1,192 acres 


26, 881, 123 gal. 
7,126 gal. 


360 lbs. 


212,111 Ibs. 

2,161 lbs. 

1, 549, 684 doz. 
1,405 fleeces 


Number 
10, 723 
65, 001 

3, 904 
8, 838 
249, 061 


1, 906 


Yield 
451,179 bu. 
T14, 215 bu. 

24, 190 bu. 

229 bu. 

17, 782 bu. 
48, 960 bu. 


138, 241 tons 


288, 341 bu. 


eee eee ewe 


277, 355 bu. 
124, 262 bu. 
21,994 bu. 
4,617 bu. 
3,635 bu. 
435 bu. 


1, 698, 745 Ibs. 
1, 727, 892 qts. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 
1917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms for which reports were received.............. 3, 032 3, 232 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
PIG RSC IOUIIOH ©... ovis ccore RS een aramie overs 24.0.5. 018 8, 035 7, 884 
OT cl CA a | Rn lt Se ey Se 51, 440 52, 805 
PRR tata’ ss «s,s. cha Ce een wean SARIN Be 4.52 dS 1,314 1, 426 
SST & oo. 2 3,:3e a eR Rete AEE es Onredings. \- An 7, 440 5, 927 
pach aegis la itn nadie thorn 250, 721 247, 149 
BEES 
INGE ber fot: COLONIE.) ac.areketabcireseann-) SME als oS ols 1, 457 2,119 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: get Acres Yield 
Corn (ijciresivaser siege erate ne is 7, 865 1i, 647 294, 229 bu. 
Oats pereateraete arabe eta debits 6, 281 6, 528 148, 715 bu. 
Barleyitiss pacrigsttnaesee perdesveuis 16 138 1, 732 bu. 
Buck whestrters 22 tiaon bras tie ble 1, 059 1, 751 20, 572 bu. 
Wheat (svinten eect certs oe: 2, 075 2,088 28,685 bu. 
Wheat: (prima) etryestpr teste’ ier 214 126 1, 548 bu. 
Hye ..\rocsc were cern rains bets 2,331 2, 155 36, 056 bu. 
Hay and forage: 
ATERIES. +... «ie ciloe meteieteraeteteys) oe 1, 296 1, 255 3, 022 tons 
Other hay .. sc 2% amenities: «s 77, 283 75, 456 102, 825 tons 
Gorn; (énsilage)"". .p- see sites 4, 369 5, 495 44, 679 tons 
Gorn: (fodder) eras. awe he eke es ccctonehes By 71S Sigs Wis et ci 
Special crops: 
Biceld- beans: se xstawesach aieriares< 14 287 1,800 bu. 
a ae ee, | ie. a) See 280 350 792 tons 
Potatoes) «.\.. pte careers sate se 3, 666 4, 371 276, 697 bu. 
Roots: raised for stocks foods... 6... e's. DAT ol acors aiarei vie ous 
Canning: factory. Grapsioss.. 2.6. screens Sor aera axe 
Other vegetables and garden 
REOPS:, . «. yorsieusuh astecnatee a erota ares 4, 348 ao ee ae eee eke 
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Yield 
197, 832 bu. 


1918 


Acres 


1917 
Acres 


Fruits: 


6, 518 


5, 057 
2, 392 


Apples 


78, 016 bu. 


2, 542 


Peaches "smeg osc oaattwie Sores 
Pears . 


910 26,025 bu. 


671 


142 30, 686 Ibs. 


230 


88 
124 


Plums .. 


99,955 lbs. 


Cherries... 


207 bu. 
1, 498, 385 lbs. 


13 


8 
885 


Ten) 
il~ 


605 


Quinces . . 
Vineyard . . 


837 


Small fruits... 


Fruits 


Oats 


Potatoes 


Wheat 
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ELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS 


In ORANGE COUNTY 
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Map oF ORLEANS CouNTY, SHOWING TOWNSHIPS 


Red, railroads; green, electric roads; brown, canals 
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ORLEANS COUNTY 


This county lies in the western part of the state on the south 
shore of Lake Ontario. It has an area of 253,440 acres; from 
north to south it extends approximately 17 miles, and from east 
to west 23 miles. The population is shown in the following table: 


PoPULATION BY TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Biren (55. ses 7,253 | Ridgeway” oJ .0''e es Shc 6, 721 
SAT TG |< ao dials cere eee 1, 875, > Bhelbiyeceea. Sawsis = Sasevpis 4, 240 
RPEUON~ |. so aves cloacal 2289" — Yates) ih ooo. Os eats ae od 2, 288 
SHAFONGON «2.0.0 cacsimaeey 1,373 _ 
Gaines’ ..2)'. (fo 2.cheeeee 1,981 SRGURIE” oar. cleiaetcare ara 33, 919 
Mendall. . b/d. <i. eee 1, 678 a 


Murray ....4. 405 stu dee 4, 221 


*Albion, in the town of Albion, is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Orleans Ccunty was erected from Genesee in 1826, and named 
from the French Royal House of Orleans. The territory of what 
is now Orleans County was a part of the domain of the Seneca 
Indians, although it is not probable that any permanent Indian 
village was ever located within the county limits. The three 
eastern towns of the county belonged to the Connecticut tract and 
the Pulteney estate, and the remaining part of the county to the 
Holland Purchase. 

The first settlers were chiefly natives of New England, who 
possessed the traditional Puritan energy, thrift, and economy. 
Hardship and privation were everywhere present in the early 
years. Sickness was prevalent and was aggravated by the scarcity 
of foodstuffs. Under such conditions the number of discouraged 
and helpless would have been much greater had not the Holland 
Company been extremely lenient with its debtors. 

Settlement was very slow previous to the opening of the “ ridge 
road” in 1809. From then until the War of 1812, land along 
the ridge road was rapidly settled. On the capture of Fort Ni- 

[531] 
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agara by the British, many fled from their homes for a time. 
After the return of peace the tide of immigration again set in 
toward this region, most of the settlers choosing locations in the 
immediate vicinity of the ridge road until the completion of the 
Erie Canal. Since that time progress throughout the county has 
been uninterrupted. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

A portion of the county lying north of the ridge road was 
known in early times as the ‘“ North Woods,” from the fact that it 
was heavily timbered with white wood, oak, hemlock, elm, beech, 
pine, basswood, and maple. Much of the oak was squared and 
sent to Europe for shipbuilding. Large quantities of other lum- 
ber were shipped to distant parts of the country, but by far the 
larger portion of this timber was burned where it fell and the 
ashes were made into potash or black salts, which formed the 
chief article of money value to the pioneer. 

The fruit interest has been developed within the past twenty- 
five years, until it has become the leading industry in the county. 
occupying about one-fourth of the cultivated land. Most atten- 
tion is given to fruit growing in the northern half of the county, 
due to the fact that spring freezes are less likely to injure fruit 
buds than in the southern part. While all fruit plantings lave 
been extended, a greater increase has been made in peach planting 
than in any other. In addition to the favorable climatic and soil 
conditions, the development of better transportation and mechan- 
ical cold storage has had a considerable influence in increasing the 
acreage of fruit. 

According to the agricultural census of 1918 Orleans County 
ranks second in New York State in the production of peaches, 
plums, and quinces, and third in apples and pears. Excluding 
fruit, the cash crops are winter wheat, beans, cabbage, potatoes, 
tomatoes, and peas for canning, and muck crops — lettuce, onions, 
and celery. The county also ranks third in the production of 
canning crops, including peas, tomatoes, and beans, these crops 
having been largely substituted for field beans. Barley and other 
cereals are generally raised. 
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Orleans County has more sheep in proportion to its area than 
any other county in the state, and ranks third in the number of 
sheep kept. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

The meterological records here given for Orleans County were 
made at Millville under direction of the Regents of the University 
of the state of New York. 

The following tables, compiled from observations covering the 
period from 1840 to 1848, show both normal and extreme tem- 
peratures and precipitation: 


RecorD or TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT MILLVILLE 


PRECIPI- 
TEMPERATURE TATION 
Highest Lowest 
maximum minimum 
Aver- |———————_|—————_ Average 
age : inches 
Degree} Years | Degree} Years 

JEHURLY REE OM a. 26.0 58 | 1843 | —6 } 1840 2.46 
Mebruaryieer: fice: trp oct diss. eens: 26.4 64 | 1845*| —5 | 1846 1.88 
IVES ca es Spc RRP NENG ae I MT 32.3 80 | 1845 | —12 | 1841 1.68 
ANIM ESA OMPILE TAS Me Ee 45.6 86 | 1844 12 | 1844 aii) 
Mite tt So ek eee ee ene 54.7 91 | 1846 25 | 1841 2.13 
ATi Gian eit aesteminsenr tee escet. 562 ete tO 63.2 91 | 1843 32 | 1844* 2.65 
MTELY 2 clove nine bed o's 3,2 pee a 68.2 95 | 1845*| 40] 1840 2.34 
PAIRS tims Feo 5 isa cs, oR 67.7 96 | 1845 42 | 1841 2.09 
eptember: ... <sn-.cs eee ees 59.5 91 | 1846 28 | 1840 3.75 
Oetober'ss 2. ss. b's 2a ee 46.6 79 | 1846 18 | 1844 3.14 
November...) . sane 37.8 78 | 1841 5 | 1847 2.75 
IDGCEMBERS «5.44.3 sack aeons thacie ess 30.0 55 | 1847 3 | 1845* 1.95 
21 (2 det en a op, ae ate aR Ee 46.1 96 | 1845 | —12 | 1841 28.93 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface is level or undulating, and, except in.the extreme 
southern part, has a gradual slope toward the lake. It is divided 
into three distinct plateaus by ridges extending east and west 
through the county nearly parallel to the lake shore. 

The lower plateau slopes upward from the lake shore to the 
lake ridge, a distance of six to eight miles, where it attains an 
elevation of about 400 feet. This ridge, which is composed of 
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sand and gravel, is elevated twenty to thirty feet above the lower 
plateau, to which it descends with a uniformly gentle slope. 
There is a similar slope on the south side of the ridge, although 
in many places the general level is nearly as high as that of the 
ridge. rom the earliest settlement of the county the ridge road 
has had its course over the summit of this ridge. 

The second plateau is gently undulating and four to six miles 
wide. This ridge, entering from Niagara County, runs nearly 
east through the townships of Shelby and Barre, and south and 
east through Clarendon. In the towns of Shelby and Clarendon 
the ridge has steep slopes, but in Barre its ascent is gradual. 

The upper plateau is undulating, rising gently for about two 
miles to the culminating ridge. For about two miles further the 
surface is quite level, then gradually descends to the Tonawanda 
swamp on the south border of the county. 

The principal streams are Oak Orchard, Johnson, and Sandy 
ereeks, which rise in or near the Tonawanda swamp and flow 
north and east through deep channels to the lake. 

The soil north of the ridge road is generally sandy or gravelly 
loam, except near the lake, where a heavier clay loam soil predomi- 
nates. In the southern part of the county a large proportion of 
the area has a limestone soil. Extensive Medina sandstone quar- 
ries are located at Holley, Fancher, and Albion. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 


Note: Land values in Orleans County do not include buildings. 


Axsion: The surface is undulating, and the soil is a rich loam. 
Within this town are four canning factories, including the Burt 
Olney Canning Company. There is also a new ketchup factory, 
which is one of the most modern and largest of its kind. Three 
large cold storage plants are capable of holding nearly 200,000 
barrels of fruit. A large number of western lambs are fed in this 
township each winter. 


Products: Apples, pears, peaches, winter wheat, canning 
crops, corn, field beans, hay, dairy products, sheep and 
swine. 

Average values of farm land range from $75 to $175 an acre. 


Fic. 117.— YounGc BALDWIN ORCHARD AT KENDALL. OWNED BY 
H. E. WELLMAN 


Fic. 118.— SPRAYING A 40-AcRE POTATO FIELD IN ORLEANS COUNTY 
The Average Yield of This Farm Has Never Fallen Below 200 Bushels 
Per Acre 
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Barre: The surface is undulating, the southern part being 
occupied by the Tonawanda swamp, which is largely covered with 
timber. The soil is a rich loam underlaid by the Niagara lime- 
stone. 

Products: Winter wheat, hay, field beans, oats, corn, potatoes, 
canning factory crops, apples, pears, dairy products, 
sheep and swine. 

Average values of farm land range from $75 to $125 an acre. 


Cartton: The surface is level and the soil is generally sandy. 
Oak Orchard Creek flows north across the town. Johnson Creek 
forms the northwestern boundary. An excellent modern cold storage 
plant is located at Waterport. This township leads in the pro- 
duction of cabbage. 

Products: Apples, peaches, pears, quinces, cherries, winter 
wheat, field beans, oats, corn, cabbage, barley, hay, po- 
tatoes and canning crops. 

Average values of farm land range from $75 to $140 an acre. 


Crarenpon: Along the line of the mountain ridge the surface 
is broken ; elsewhere it is gently rolling or level. ‘ In the southwest 
Tonawanda swamp occupies two or three thousand acres. The 
east branch of Sandy Creek rises in the Tonawanda swamp and 
flows north. The soil is generally a sandy loam intermixed with 
limestone in the north. A limestone crusher is operated in the 
village of Clarendon. 

Products: Winter wheat, field beans, oats, corn, potatoes, 
canning crops, hay, apples, pears, dairy products and 
sheep. 

Average values of farm land range from $60 to $110 an acre. 


Gaines: The surface is generally level, the lake ridge extend- 
ing east and west through the center. The west branch of Sandy 
Creek and tributaries of Oak Orchard Creek are the principal 
streams. The soil is sandy. Several thousand western lambs are 
fatted in this township annually. 

Products: Apples, pears, peaches, winter wheat, oats, canning 
crops, field beans, hay, corn, potatoes, cabbage, dairy 
products, sheep and swine. 

Average values of farm land range from $75 to $130 an acre. 
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Kernpatut: The surface is level. Bald Eagle Creek crosses the 
center of the town and Sandy Creek the southern part. With the 
exception of the belt of clay across the southern part, the soil is 
generally a sandy loam. There are two large modern cold storage 
plants in the town. Kendall is one of the three leading peach 
townships of the county. 


Products: Apples, peaches, pears, quinces, prunes, winter 
wheat, field beans, oats, corn, hay, cabbage, dairy prod- 
ucts and sheep. 

Average values of farm land range from $75 to $150 an acre, 
with the exception of a narrow belt about a mile wide 
running east and west through the township parallel to 
the ridge road, which is worth from $15 to $25 an acre. 


Murray: The surface is generally level, except in the south- 
western part, where it is rolling. Sandy Creek is the principal 
stream. The soil is generally a clayey loam with some sandy and 
gravelly loam. At Holley are located extensive sandstone quar- 
ries. Holley is also the location of one of the largest cider mills 
in the world. 


Products: Winter wheat, field beans, hay, oats, corn, canning 
crops, potatoes, cabbage, apples, pears, peaches and 


grapes. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $125 an acre. 


Riverway: The surface is generally level. Oak Orchard 
Creek is the principal stream. The soil is a sandy loam. Me- 
dina is one of the largest apple-shipping points in western New 
York. It has two large canning factories and three large cold 
storage plants. 

Products: Apples, peaches, pears, plums, quinces, corn, hay, 


field beans, canning crops and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $60 to $175 an acre. 


Sureitsy: The surface is undulating and the southern part is 
oceupied by the Tonawanda swamp. Oak Orchard Creek crosses 
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the center of the town. The soil is a mixture of sand, clay, and 
lime. 

Products: Winter wheat, oats, field beans, corn, barley, po- 
tatoes, hay, canning crops, apples, pears, dairy products, 
sheep and swine. 

Average values of farm land range from $60 to $120 an acre. 


Yates: The surface is level except along Johnson Creek, 
where it is undulating. The soil is a sandy and gravelly loam, 
except along the lake, where it is a clayey loam. 

Products: Apples, peaches, pears, cherries, winter wheat, 
hay, oats, field beans, corn, barley, potatoes, cabbage, 
canning crops and dairy products. 

Average values of farm land range from $60 to $150 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 

A line of the New York Central crosses the northern tier of 
towns. Another line of the New York Central extending to 
Rochester on the east and to Buffalo on the west crosses the center 
of the county, passing through Holley, Albion, and Medina. 

An electric road follows about the same course, as does also the 
Barge Canal. 

Improved Highways 

The “ Million Dollar” highway, leading from Rochester to 
Lockport, crosses the central part of Orleans County, passing 
through Holley, Albion, and Medina. 

The county is crossed from north to south by improved high- 
ways extending through Albion in the center, Medina in the west- 
ern part, and Holley in the eastern part. There are also several 
shorter sections, as shown on the accompanying map. 

There are 93 miles of completed improved highways in the 
county. 

AVAILABLE MARKETS 

Albion, Medina, Holley, Kendall, Waterport, and Lyndonville 
are the principal markets within the county. 

At Albion is located three large cold storage plants, an exten- 
sive ketchup factory, and four canning factories, including the 
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Burt Olney Company, one of the largest in Orleans County. 
Albion is also the location of the Western House of Refuge for 
Women. 

Medina is one of the largest apple-shipping points in western 
New York. It has also two large canning factories and three large 
cold storage plants. 

At Holley is located one of the largest cider mills in the world. 
It frequently happens that there are as many as 125 carloads of 
apples on track at one time. 

The towns of Kendall, Carlton, and Yates have the advantages 
of excellent modern cold storages within their limits. 

The milk produced in the county is mostly sold as market milk 
in Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and neighboring cities. 

There are thirteen canning factories in Orleans County. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Granges: Pomona and 11 subordinate granges. 
Orleans County Agricultural Society. 

Orleans County Canning Crops Association. 
Orleans County Dairymen’s League. 

Orleans County Farm Bureau Association. 
Orleans County Sheep Breeders’ Association. 
Rochester National Farm Loan Association. 
Transit Grange Cooperative Association, Ine. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
An approved course in agriculture is given at Albion. 
Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located at Albion, 
Holley, Kendall, Knowlesville, Lyndonville, Medina, and Water- 


port. 
STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. 8. Census of 1910) 


Lavd “in farms*(acres) Doren tates ta. stake sa AEE eon. 232, 892 
INFIDEL OL ALINS | paseo che orale cree eerercees, «a's 6 srercinte a Mol enstererere ale 2, 780 
Per cent of farm (land -improvediyeriy JU: /k. O07 ORG SE Ih 86.9 


LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 


DOO esas oot ops rede tak Sotibs oes See oA ae ey 403, 629 gal. 
82 | il ah fei rr ating she nut cate tite 968 gal. 
BeLpebeeteBOld bors... dayacrermtes $e > fbntea DL were ose 395, 020 lbs. 
Bitttenepraduced. yc. <ssc«/ciee ase ay eas | eater esyapha the uansy s 392, 708 lbs. 
CURIA PTMAMIOO GS? 6 Sita. sv xs Ds 84.6 gn) od apes ae eee 2, 667 lbs. 
Egon produced: iy fee. Pete On ee UO, Ae ee 850, 702 doz. 


Wool «prontwceds:. oni ieitek.i. mses asthe 4b bee pee 38, 159 fleeces 


PAP RUS' «<<. c.5. « MORRIE EA Sait ss oer a\th. Soa sR alae Melaletere al eelele'd @6taye are 
MERUOUIO® ~ s 's a cca Pe MINIS ee ane cee cd Sele erate teks eee elene 86 
BGOD -s.c'< cin cS Seete e's os Cc TAPER GPP AN teteCw le oe bales 6 
PSVELING. <a.cis coe sel cota Deis 2 (ols cake che ort rcnORanMmentp OTe Lobahs nloviceer.e oie bile 's! « 
(og US Oy yo 0S ORE NBIAIPS Sag MMOS Sp 5c oss be dC en 


Number of colonies 
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LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 


SELECTED CROPS 


Cereals ° Acres 
MOOT, Bre eos: CS SERRE TE Leo ile avere ans sina 8, 434 
ashes tsp cs 2 2 ee eee Pilots ee oe ye, aie 17,245 
WWHea Th f oh). cba Bee eee Oh Scie cme et oles 20, 868 
BaRLE Ys |... .+ citable eee ike OU APMEMSV ab sel te Salat let onan 2, 150 
Buckwheat 2 sch sheecce seat ohn ele a atone Sig an 632 
EHD, 5. 5 cw acelin = ars ae Ne ete sl2 ghee 673 

Hay and foragestwn cise smreto stele scissile tetas 44,313 

Special crops: 
iRotatoes: ... . .eNameemrmeitrettcc cira'se eisaie alesis A, 111 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. 4,418 
Pry, edible beans..c Pauw ids cir = ols We hag en 19, 435 
PeryApeas .... . Gpmamere oe Meese. 5 ey 5 ys 1, 287 

Fruits: 

PERCE... oss «apg OMT reaelsa se =o as 549, 749 trees 
Reaches ‘and nectarines, 2-5-4 .20..0.. +. 157, 934 trees 
[Py PPR EAS O25 Soclnd 5 he ee ae 196, 513 trees 
plums. ‘and prunesP ee eerste: ss 5 26, 313 trees 
MBHCETICS) . «5 «:0.c) aie RETR R ETERS «eatin s- « 14, 682 trees 
SRTSIRICES: . os 5.0 ce eres octele s 25, 233 trees 
Ghee OR? Soo aao Oe 38, 321 vines 


Small fruits 


236 acres 


Number 


10, 924 
12, 953 
59, 566 
10, 960 
134, 740 


FER fon DOR RIDE Ago) Dt 6 oo) 0c OTOP ROE 1, 703 


Yield 
375, 583"bu. 
584, 442 bu. 
527,634 bu. 

56, 496 bu. 
12, 762 bu. 
13), 153' bu. 


57,749 tons 


571, 609 bu. 
291, 191 bu. 
21, 658 bu. 


2, 229, 462 bu. 
140, 898 bu. 
105, 283 bu. 

25,971 bu. 

8,979 bu. 
23, 125 bu. 
565, 904 lbs. 


300, 311 qts. 


PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 


(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


1917 1918 
Number Number 


Farms for which reports were received............. 2,529 2,497 
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LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 


1917 1918 
Number Number 
Piarsan and Mwles en csipenia civic. civie sobs ee ee 9,918 6,838 
60:9 5 DRI eS 7 Cea Le Nee a Oa ae aR fea Ny AN 12,045 12, 675 
IR <5 © aie REE REAR thi) wes: ss ane eee ae 36,603 34,338 
SSVRDULGG esis oe ae ote Ee ee ee es. < teins ss eeeteie en oie 10,572 9; 78h 
I IEURT OVE IONS «SCT AEUAMETR Ee Pel at nic -s'o'«, 5: 0:9. ore nia eis nraeberotens: ominte 126, 221 129,782 
BEES 
EIGIOBICH’, ~ sila Ue istes ales ias a be 6 ocls create to eis oe 1,414 1,818 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: yaad ‘Acres 55 Yie id 
SOM PR ee Poh aiss vinta wehwcaee 5, 809 5, 195 76,577 bu. 
WOMB IRR. «east cu sees 115,515 14, 402 465, 081 bu. 
PSR Shintis aid. thtahe Siaheve rao, (als 18 bi Sie 2, 455 4, 244. 115, 798 bu. 
BUG WHERE |. APS het. oc. cabies ee 1, 040 1, 295 17,039 bu. 
Wiheas( winters. 02. s sy a8 23, 402 23, 735 467,300 bu. 
Prnose (spring): 206 0. ore reyes 158 62 1, 394 bu. 
Lely Banoo hae et a ae he a Ree 1, 021 930 15, 074 bu. 
Hay and Forage: 
NCR One beet Ae | ae ee 1,770 1,483 3,238 tons 
Other Haig. eeree. Meseews o's 36, 492 26,037 46, 947 tons 
Coma (emsilage) ir: Par s5 aie srs de 25525 2,632 8,013 tons 
Worms (kedder) Ahdshe ods is. chews 3 tana. Ws 15420: 2c eee 
Special Crops: 
Niel sheans./S teas. «fe Sores 14, 393 9, 640 38, 561 bu. 
Cabpaerres serie erties. acca 1,418 1,880, 5,820 tons 
POtHGOES | er chee cere ees Paeges ake 3, 718 3,429 219, 662 bu. 
Roots ‘raised for stock food: -.. - se 460). o. chee 
Canning factory crops ........ 3,258 4 OUS). hehe a cae 
Other vegetables and garden 
CEODB ox = x a seria sretams, ainda cae eet 944, LE eee eae SNE 
Fruits: 
Maile, te, Oe sec eee 19, 626 23 , 062 646,304 bu. 
5 Cape eon Repke pty ai a = SEs 6,546 5,045 649,289 bu. 
TOON | sc se zig restos e wie eee Oblate eres 4,203 4,657 194,133 bu. 
CEARIGD Co. 335, oie dors wah eben 293 34 713,831 lbs. 
SSROULICS \s . 5. es = o.5-4.0+1e ooo 417 404 480,089 lbs. 
@urmices. 2. .... eel Casas caeec ee be a Pek 793 17,353. bu. 
WNTIGVRTO in osc s+ cnn Solas ieee 169 ib) 232,205 lbs. 
MRE RT ONIGRE EP oy so sic ta = 90, enone ain'y 721 S12) agen Mie 
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Acres 
Fruits 34,810 
Hay 27 ,520 
Wheat 23,797 
poet 4 
Oats | 14,402 Hf FEE 
| 
Beans 9,640 
Corn 9,247 
Barley 4,244 
Canning 


Crops 4,073 
Potatoes 3,429 
Cabbage 1,880 
Buckwheat 1,295 


Rye 930 


Fig. 119.— CHAart SHOWING RELATIVE ACREAGE 
oF Crops IN ORLEANS COUNTY 


o 
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OSWEGO COUNTY 


Oswego County occupies a central position in the state from 
east to west, Lake Ontario lying on its northwest border. The 
area is 618,240 acres. From north to south it extends approxi- 
mately 30 miles, and from east to west 35 miles. The population 
is shown in the following table: 


POPULATION BY CITIES AND TOWNS 
(Census of 1915) 


Hulton: (City) 2y5cctrere os LSS Palermo ho) eas ee tie 1, 281 
Oswepo (erty )* Ursin. s+ 2b, 426e9Parigh) ect... wae ee haar 1, 392 
PUIG Sain nix Seve betes + Y 1 BEG; }edfield 6 .. cccsn cchatam 678 
Cl er eee ee oa O7Gi) Richland 4 . . puinicth 1icak 3, 920 
OVIRLOUSE. ts. cite eerdes se 578 -)-Santly Creek 0.06%.) femen 2, 326 
(COMBUAMGIG: 6... dee ss cies. 2; 1235 Schroeppel,. Yeeeah as nee 3, 149 
Granby oa.) . «certeeees t 1 O28 EC Seriba.\cibonceaiser tee 2, 260 
Hannibal ......< ous pera 2 Boe VOMEy .. 4. awawece gece 2, 420 
TARAWIB PE 5. 5-5 «spre eb ete es 2,361 West Monroe ........... 935 
IVEEKIGO —eqe ean bites eae 3,149 Williamstown .......... 861 
Wow JHaven emerson tc 1, 476 —————— 
Oro Ul, Oke hel ele 924 Totalis su 43 £: eee 75, 929 


on eee 3, 090 


*Oswego is the county seat. 

;The town of Minetto was erected December 30, 1915, and comprises 3d 
election district of town of Oswego. 

Note: Fulton now has a population of 13,000. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 
The county was erected from Onondaga and Oneida in 1816. 
The name is of Indian origin, meaning “ flowing out.” In 1615 
Samuel Champlain marched through this section with a company 
of Europeans and hundreds of Indians on his way to subjugate 
the Iroquois and secure their domain for the French power. 
Finding that he had underrated the task, he was forced to retreat. 
The territory now included in Oswego County was the favorite 
hunting and fishing grounds of the Oneidas and Onondagas, whose 
villages. however, were outside the county limits. That portion 
of Oswego County lying near the mouth of the river was discoy- 
ered in 1654 by French Jesuits. In 1700 the English explored 
[542] 
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the country occupied by the Five Nations as far west as Oswego. 
About twenty years later a trading house was built at this point 
under the direction of the New York colonial government and a 
considerable trade was carried on by the English between Oswego 
and Albany through the Oswego River, Oneida River and Lake, 
Wood Creek, and the Mohawk. 

When the English built a fort on the west bank of the river 
in 1727, the French, who also claimed this territory, remonstrated 
against the action of the English. In 1756 it was captured by the 
French under Montcalm, and the fortifications were demolished. 
Two years later it was rebuilt by Colonel Bradstreet. In 1760 
Lord Amherst embarked here with a powerful army, and from 
this time Oswego became the most important post on the frontier. 
It continued in possession of the British until 1796, when it was 
surrendered under the provisions of Jay’s treaty. 

In 1790 George Scriba, a merchant of New York City, pur- 
chased 500,000 acres of land lying between lakes Oneida and 
Ontario for the sum of $80,000. Under his management a few 
settlements were made at various points previous to 1800, but 
immigration did not take place rapidly for a number of years. 
In common with other frontier settlements, the growth of this 
region was seriously retarded by the War of 1812. 

During May, 1814, Oswego was taken by the British. After 
the return of peace the history of this section became one of con- 
tinued progress. The opening of the Erie and Oswego canals 
in this state and of the Welland Canal in Canada greatly in- 
creased the commercial importance of Oswego and stimulated 
manufacturing interests throughout the county. Steam naviga- 
tion was opened in Lake Ontario in 1816, and this, together with 
general improvements of navigation, caused Oswego to make a 
remarkable growth. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 
As soon as the land was cleared stock raising was given con- 
siderable attention. At about 1860 dairying became of paramount 
importance and still continues to be the leading industry. Fruit 
raising is one of the chief industries, including berries, currants, 
pears, peaches, apples, and grapes. Oswego County is especially 
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noted for its production of strawberries. A large amount of 
honey is produced, particularly in the eastern and western 
portions. 

Manufacturing is important, both in Oswego and Fulton. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

The climatological records here given for Oswego County were 
taken at Oswego. During the early part of the observations, 
from 1870 to 1884, the elevation was 299 feet above sea level. 
The later observations were taken at an elevation of 335 feet. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are April 27 and October 19, respectively, giving a grow- 
ing season of 179 days. The length of growing season decreases 
gradually to about 140 days in the eastern part. 

The following table, compiled from records covering a period 
of from 42 to 45 years. with the exception of the snowfall data, 
which is for 31 years, shows both normal and extreme tempera- 
tures and precipitation: 


ReEcoRD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT OSwEGO 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest ‘Amount in 24 

maximum minimum ours Snow, 

Aver- a —_— Average ~ average 

age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees| Year |Degrees| Year record, | Year | in inches 

inches 

January...... 23.8 69 | 1906 | —23 | 1885 3.15 | 2.38). 1874 21'.5 
February..... Payal 61 | 1880 | —18 | 1908 2.68 1.65 | 1880 18.9 
March........| 30.8 78 | 1910 | —11 | 1872 2.82 2.68 | 1873 10.9 
7 Noid eee Rae 42.7 85 | 1913* 13 | 1874 2.26 | 2.19 | 1886 2h 
VER ete cee ai 54.2 94 | 1879 27 | 1902 2.92 | 2.36 | 1912 te 
Hiv: rae gee 63.5 98 | 1875 39 | 1885 3625) i7 2.80) L889) le ae 
July a era OO nes 100 | 1878 45 | 1885 3.32 fay a | I RS 
AMP UBL I 67.7 98 | 1883 44 | 1909 2:70 1 BV 7eTSosy i ae 
September... .| 61.8 93 | 1881 35 | 1913*]| 3.73 | 2.92 | 1893 Ae 
October...... 50.6 84 | 1891 24 | 1889 3.30] 3.01 | 1873 0.8 
November....| 38.9 75 | 1909 —1 | 1875 3.26 1.84 | 1879 8.5 
December..... 28.6 66 | 1901 | —18 | 1884 3.57 | 2.81 | 187 19.9 
REPAY NE ce... 46.2 100 | 1878 | —23 | 1885 |} 35.96 | 3.76 | 1893 82.7 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
The surface is generally level or gently undulating. A series 
of blufis twenty to forty feet high border immediately upon the 
lake; from their summits the land stretches out in long and 
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gradual slopes occasionally broken by the valleys of the river 
courses. The general inclination is northerly. A low ridge 
extending in an easterly and westerly direction from three to five 
miles north of Oneida Lake forms the watershed between lakes 
Ontario and Oneida. 

The drainage of the western and southern parts of the county 
is principally through the Oswego River and of the northern 
and eastern portions through Salmon River and a great number of 
smaller streams flowing directly into the lake. The Oswego River, 
which is formed by the junction of Seneca and Oneida rivers, is 
23 miles in length and falls 128 feet in its course, furnishing 
excellent waterpower at several points. Salmon River and other 
streams flowing into the eastern extremity of the lake have suc- 
cessions of rapids and cascades. 

Lake Ontario, which constitutes the northwestern boundary, 
presents an almost unbroken coast line for a distance of forty 
miles along the border of this county. The mouth: of the Oswego 
River furnishes a valuable harbor, the only one of great impor- 
tance in the county. Oneida Lake on the southern boundary is 
600 feet above tide. It forms one link in the chain of the internal 
water communication of the state. A portion of the land in its 
immediate vicinity is marshy. 

The drift and alluvial deposits covering the greater part of the 
county furnish a great variety of soils. The sandy portions are 
light and weak, while the clay portions are hard and unyielding 
in some places. When these are mixed, a rich, deep-soil is the 
result. Along the eastern border of the county are quantities of 
limestone boulders which essentially modify the soil of that region. 
The marshes are generally composed of beds of black muck and 
other vegetable matter, and when drained and cultivated form a 
rich natural meadow. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
Atsion: The surface is level or gently undulating. The sum- 
mits of the ridges are 500 to 600 feet above sea level. The low- 
lands are wet, and in some places marshy. Salmon River flows 


through the northern part. The soil consists of deposits of sand 
18 
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and gravel and is of medium quality. Drift deposits cover the 
surface except along the river courses. 

Products: Dairy, lumber and wood. 

The average value of farm land is $35 an acre. 


Ampoy: The surface is rolling, with a general southerly in- 
clination. The highest point is about 755 feet above sea level. 
It is drained principally by Little River and other small tribu- 
taries of Oneida Lake. In the southern and western parts are 
numerous small lakes and ponds. The soil is principally a sandy 
or gravelly loam. 


Products: Dairy, lumber and wood. 
The average value of farm land is $35 an acre. 


Boytston: The surface is rolling in the center and east, and 
moderately hilly in the west. It has a westerly inclination, the 
highest points in the east rising from 1,200 to 1,300 feet above 
tide. The soil in the northern and western parts is a productive 
gravelly loam. The southeast corner extends into the gray lime- 
stone region, and the soil is hght and thin. 


Products: Dairy products, lumber and wood. 
The average value of farm land is $35 an acre. 


Constantia: The surface is nearly level, with a slight in- 
clination toward Oneida Lake on the south. The principal 
streams are tributaries of Oneida Lake. The soil is generally 
fertile and consists of clay, gravel, sand, and vegetable mold. 


Products: Dairy products, wood and small fruit. 
The average value of farm land is $35 an acre. 


Graney: The surface is gently rolling, with a slight inclina- 
tion to the northeast. Oswego River flows along the eastern border. 
The principal streams are Ox Creek and the outlet of Neatah- 
wanta Lake, which lies in the eastern half of the town. The soil 
is generally a sandy or gravelly. loam. 


Products: Dairy products, potatoes, muck land products and 
canning factory crops. 
The average value of farm land is $100 an acre. 


AONVISIC. AHL NI OIVVINO AMV] ‘OOIXAN UVAN NIVId OLYVINO —OZI “OM 


KINNOD ODAMSO ‘NOLTAT NI dou NVA ONILVAILTADN —TIZT “DONT 
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Hanninat: The surface is gently undulating, the average 
elevation being about 400 feet. In the eastern part are several 
swamps. The soil is a rich sandy and gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products, fruit and potatoes. 
The average value of farm land is $75 an acre. 


Hastines: The surface is level or gently undulating, its 
northern part being about 500 feet above sea level. Oneida River 
forms part of the southern boundary. The soil is clayey, sandy, 
and gravelly loam. In some -parts of the town it is difficult to 
find fresh water by digging. Brine springs are found in several 
tocalities. 

Products: Dairy products and small fruits. 
The average value of farm land is $65 an acre. 


Mexico: The surface is gently rolling. It is well watered by 
numerous small streams. All parts of the town are arable. The 
soil consists of clayey, sandy, and gravelly loam, and is very 
productive. 

Products: Dairy products, hay and canning factory crops. 
The average value of farm land is $75 an acre. 


Minerto: The surface is generally rolling, and the soil is a 
gravelly loam, stony in some portions. 
Products: Dairy products and fruit. 
The average value of farm land is $35 an acre. 


New Haven: The surface is rolling and generally smooth. 
It is watered by small stream flowing into Lake Ontario. The 
soil is principally a sandy and gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products and fruit. 
The average value of farm land is $75 an acre. 


Orwett: The surface has a southwesterly inclination. The 
eastern border is elevated from 300 to 500 feet above the western 
border and 900 to 1,200 feet above tide. It is: moderately hilly 
and in some places is considerably broken by deep ravines of the 
streams. On Salmon River is a fall worthy of note, the precipice 
being 110 feet high. The banks of the stream below the falls are 
200 feet high. The soil is generally a gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products and wood. 
The average value of farm land is $40 an acre. 
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Osweco: The surface is generally rolling, ending in a bluff 
shore on the lake. The soil is a gravelly loam, stony in places. 


Products: Dairy products, fruit and canning factory crops. 
The average value of farm land is $75 an acre. 


ParisH: The surface is undulating, but considerably broken 
by ravines, and in some sections rough and stony. The streams 
are Little Salmon River and its branches. The elevation varies 
from 450 to 650 feet above tide. The soil consists of clay, sand, 
and gravel. 


Products: Dairy products and hay. 
The average value of farm land is $65 an acre. 


PatermMo: The surface is undulating and the streams are 
small. The soil is generally a sandy loam. 


Products: Dairy products and hay. 
The average value of farm land is $65 an acre. 


Reprietp: The surface is hilly in the south; in the north it 
spreads out into a high, rolling plateau 1,300 to 1,600 feet above 
tide. A wide intervale extends along the course of Salmon 
River, which stream drains nearly the whole town. The under- 
lying rock is gray limestone. The soil is generally a thin and 
moderately fertile gravelly loam; through the intervale it is a 
deep sandy loam of good quality. 


Products: Dairy products, lumber and wood. 
The average value of farm land is $35 an acre. 


Ricutanp: The surface is generally level or gently undulat- 
ing, broken by the ravines of the streams. The eastern part is 250 
feet above Lake Ontario, which gives the town a westerly inclina- 
tion. Salmon River and Deer and Grindstone creeks are the 
principal streams. The mouth of the Salmon River furnishes a 
good harbor. The soil is a sandy loam intermixed with clay in 
the southwestern part, and generally fertile. 


Products: Dairy products. 
The average value of farm land is $80 an acre. 
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Sanpy Creek: The surface is rolling. It has a westerly in- 
clination, the eastern border being elevated about 500 feet above 
the surface of Lake Ontario. ‘The town is drained by Little 
Sandy Creek and several smaller streams. North and South 
ponds, portions of Lake Ontario nearly landlocked, lie principally 
within the limits of this town. The soil consists of gravel, loam 
and disintegrated shale, and is generally productive. 

Products: Dairy products. 
The average value of farm land is $80 an acre. 


ScurorrreLt: The surface is level or gently rolling. The 
Oswego and Oneida rivers flow along the eastern, southern, and 
western borders. The soil is a rich sandy loam and clay. 

Products: Dairy products, cabbage, hay and potatoes. 
The average value of farm land is $80 an acre. 


Scrrpa: The surface is rolling, the ridges extending north and 
south and elevated 400 to 500 feet above sea level. It is 
drained by Black Creek flowing south and by several streams 
flowing north. The soil is a gravelly and sandy loam, stony in 
places and moderately fertile. 


Products: Dairy products, fruit and canning factory crops. 
The average value of farm land is $75 an acre. 


Votney: The surface is undulating, with high, steep banks 
bordering on the Oswego River. The ridges rise from 400 to 500 
feet above sea level. The soil is a sandy and gravelly loam. Near 
Fulton in this town les the farm from which is obtained the 
Great Bear spring water. 

Products: Dairy products and hay. 
The average value of farm land is $75 an acre. 


Wrst Monror: The surface is level and marshy in the south, 
the north being partly rolling, broken and stony. A marsh on 
the bank of Oneida Lake covers an area of more than 1,000 acres 
and a considerable portion of it produces cranberries. The soil is 
a medium quality of clayey, sandy, and gravelly loam. 

Produets: Dairy products and small fruits. 
The average value of farm land is $60 an acre. 


WitirAmstown: The surface is undulating in the south, 
broken and stony in the west, and moderately hilly in the east. 
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It is drained by Fish Creek flowing into Oneida Lake and by the 
head branches of Salmon River. The soil is a moderately fertile 
sandy or gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products and potatoes. 

The average value of farm land is $50 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 

A line of the New York Central Railroad between Rome and 
Watertown passes through the eastern part of the county, con- 
necting at Richland with a line running west through Oswego to 
Niagara Falls. This line also passes through Pulaski, where a 
third line runs to Syracuse. 

Another line extends from Fulton to Syracuse. 

The New York, Ontario and Western, and the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western run from Oswego through Fulton, the 
former passing along the north side of Oneida Lake and to all 
points south, and the latter extending to Syracuse and from there 
to points south. 


Electric Roads and Waterways 
An electric line extends from Oswego southeast through Ful- 
ton to Syracuse. The Oswego Canal, which terminates at 
Oswego, connects with the Barge Canal on the southern border 
of the county. Lake Ontario affords valuable shipping facilities. 


Improved Highways 
Improved highways extend from Oswego as follows: one west 
into Wayne County; one south to Dexterville; two to Fulton, one 
of which continues to Syracuse; and one east through Mexico to 
Union Square. Through the latter points extends another road 
running between Syracuse and Watertown and passing through 
Pulaski. From Pulaski two additional improved highways ex- 
tend — one east to Stillwater and one southeast almost to Cam- 
den. These roads, together with short sections which may be 
seen on the accompanying map, make a total of approximately 
167 miles, 6 miles additional being under construction. 
AVAILABLE MARKETS 
The two cities of the county form the principal markets within 
the county limits. Oswego is the seat of the manufacture of 
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Kingsford Cornstarch and Diamond Matches, as well as the 
location of several foundries and boiler shops. 

In Fulton are a number of woolen and paper mills. This 
city contains several beds of ginseng. 

Syracuse forms another important outlet for Oswego County 
products. 

A large part of the milk produced in Oswego County is manv- 
factured as follows: 314 million pounds of cheese, 1814 million 
peunds of condensed and evaporated milk, and large quantities of 
powdered whole and skim milk and powdered cream. 

In Oswego County there are ten canning factories. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


East Palermo Butter and Cheese Association. 
Fulton Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 
Granby Seed Potato Association. 

Granges: Pomona and 38 subordinate granges. 
Kasoag Potato Association. 

Mallory Co-operative Association, Inc. 

Oswego County Agricultural Society. 

Oswego County Beekeepers’ Association. 

Oswego County Co-operative Association, Ine. 
Oswego County Dairy Improvement Association. 
Oswego County Dairymen’s League. 

Oswego County Farm Bureau Association. 
Oswego County Fruit Growers’ Association. 
Oswego County National Farm Loan Association. 
Oswego County Vegetable Growers’ Association. 
Patrons of Industry: 5 associations. 

Sandy Creek, Pichland, Orwell and Boylston Agricultural Society. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

Oswego is the seat of a state normal school. Approved courses 
in agriculture are given at Hannibal, Mexico, and Pulaski, 
Hannibal including also a course in home making. 

Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located at Central 
Square, Cleveland, Hannibal, Mexico, Minetto, New Haven, 
Oswego, Parish, Pulaski, Sandy Creek, and Williamstown. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U.S. Census of 1910) 
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LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 

Me (GONE yore cos ow nse SOE el Gait. Mie cet Sete eee 

Gren rnold: ./S Sacer ene ea gs 5 avin se es ieee 

BAGUOT ERG BONIS; fo ce tele ce ov a.s wo epee. Wines ere emer teae 

Butter prodmced. 2.5.0 <sis. se a oie OL Se a 


Eggs produced 
Wool produced 


Horses 
Cattle 
Sheep 
Swine 


Cereals: Acres 
ET CAsbl SES Oe, SESE ey eae Rey tas Berge 14, 411 
PUTIN Se Re oc ee ae Ree Nee 20,591 
SUD T ye gat WA ee ee ae ao mre te 330 
RN de rie ens skies woe a naw ales Sa ona be 182 
RRC re eters Sx on c's 65 nya ale BRI Ss 3,808 
RG ag ae eG Wein pe ne ee eas swag sees 524 

Hay wid TStaes. «oc. ans deoyees « sites aio iets sternite 104, 704 

Special Crops: 

PAMGROCS Rhine: aC kee ee eee Beat ees! s 6164.0 ove 7,507 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............- 3,126 . 
Dry edible teans../ <0)... 4 seid omy tds 06m oe se 139 
EOEY QOES bo so cess odio svceh bates weeks > © os 27 
Fruits: 
IER $15 - Esta esl - crpen ool ees +0) irom tani 269,724 trees 
Peaches and nectarines. ........-22-+ > 16,271 trees 
MEMES TOS 5 soos aly avis nis Bc bo ate Ok oPoe win ee 101,412 trees 
Pimms’ anil prunes! 4205. At e0 s,s Fae 12,529 trees 
GSHOEKIGH i... .g.as t6f hae Pra eeresrhs 3,508 trees 
IREERS Oe gS a oS os Bo eee Cam are 557 trees 
EON Pha cose sc ccnsececus vu sicbawen els 8,891 vines 
RURMIRINIIR onc cio cccccvesscswsatuserie 764 acres 
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15,165,947 gal. 
11,586 gal. 
409,238 Ibs. 
412,270 lbs. 
1,598,527 doz. 


3,394 fleeces 


Number 
13,529 
67,344 

6,009 
13,848 
2515022 


2,602 


Yield 
491, 706 bu. 
504, 314 bu. 
6, 776 bu. 
3, 646 bu. 
71, 594 bu. 
6, 771 bu. 


166, 002 tons 


997, 874 bu. 


eee ee eee 


1, 628 bu. 
660 bu. 


405,951 bu. 
9,421 bu. 
58,163 bu. 
8,335 bu. 
3,461 bu. 
77 bu. 
160,299 Ibs. 


1,488,157 qts. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 
917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms for which reports were received............. 6,353 5,766 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Horse. andl mule Gs cohen ee peters shitter acta ots 4&6 eye 12, 863 11, 147 
Cattle? (s32.0 chia) Pees Fees eee tre atelier 58 , 562 52,120 
Sheep .2iticitiabbicsea sper tab eelaaseeerat eee ater 2,651 2,237 
Swine tdocb cares vr ar eee ee See ee eae ee ae 8,921 8,947 
Poultry ....5 cl shige teeheee s eae ines Peioe prot 260,548 226,375 
BEES 
Nemiber ; of} coloniesi:42 6.5133. t cidassarincaneeitaenoe 1,971 1,318 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: yam Acres Yield 
Og HEREPESSAR ABER So SEG RG! 2 SBEU BS AR 7,913 7, 432 51, 295 bu 
Oate pics st peer es Pisereeey se Let: 23, 964 20, 962 485, 842 bu 
Barley «i 2 isthe este ee 441 559 7, 503 bu 
Buckwheat)--2t062 + sieseeerti se 5, 632 6, 402 77, 695 bu 
Wheat) (witter)iyioe. aes cs es 1,204 1,276 20, 447 bu 
Wheat; (sprite) io easeiipe ees 104 276 3, 553 bu 
Rye) +: «o2ses bese eeeaee erica te 1, 184 1, 208 13, 308 bu. 
Hay and Forage: 
ATT alia... 20; s ..cctaleetee eerie. 765 637 1,323 tons 
Other hay ....... iaaseeaaas es 79,731 83,020 120,234 tons 
Corn (ensilage)) 222 sesee eee == 12,581 11,303 70,730 tons 
Corn. (fodder): -<c ate nee) ee ke ADOT) cin Si ree 
Special Crops: 
Mield beans. .dtaes sen aeeroaec ess 1,236 1,736 12,454 bu. 
Cabbage © .).:... secs meeetese = 485 559 6,708 tons 
Potatoes: « ..s c4aeeen alee sees 5,977 7,030 596,807 bu. 
Roots raised ferjsieekto0d. 052. -.-...:. SO Stee 
Canning factory crops.......... 1,981 7,480) © sisc sce cictorere 
Other vegetables and garden 
CLOPS ac sie meee mime ee wis = 1,312 ee Ee Pe eee 
Fruits: 
Apples. ...9 Sige mememes cals sa'a- 6,885 7,207 136,884 bu. 
Penehes «dee nists sabes Set “inns ss 109 190 2,714 bu. 
IPOBIS occ de 5c TE wi oad a 1,663 1,790 60,001 bu. 
PPYHINGS .... J. 5 olvle nineteen wr ovat 53 239 29,191 lbs. 
SSHPETICS. s «wc o-ameetecehe Mabe ne vies 6-0 232 261 50,613 Ibs. 
STICK... o.s.n Opens ans iat See 6 91 bu 
VBI, | 55.5: o deanna pSteeniee pants, 2 38 40 97 ,292 lbs. 
Sr Aypites 2 Fe ate sea ervata thee ai 847 TAG: . soso eee 
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OTSEGO COUNTY 
This county lies in the east central part of the state and con- 
tains the headwaters of the Susquehanna River system. It has 
an area of 645,760 acres. Its average extent from north to south 
in 30 miles, and from east to west 35 miles. 
The population is distributed as follows: 


POPULATION ‘BY CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Oneonta (city) .......... 10474 Oneonta. Io. Leet o Y, 527 
GEMM ETON Pe. <i cicefeyes Dei. OLE PON. He't.2 mpsyeuie claret’ Seis 1, 521 
EG HETERULEE oy. once 3 SS fe HGSO" “OUSEROT Hs asia cols sacs 2 4,481 
Gierry, Valley 2.040 .'.%.. ae RSPIGUSHELOs.  oicis a)sishalsintsnc: ste) 965 
ieewonre tek Ae 430) Plainfield’ SORA. Sa verte 873 
BEPMESHON | ise dos wehaeleis ee LI682),, Richfield.Ais:s cals <shs ate ete 2,419 
1062] EO Ee ASC RRO ee 96 iy (Roseboomy i - ost sc « «lelsois 867 
ELA E WACK. |} sregars fave torescies eke TGF o es PIU Sen vars crests siolslere 1, 506 
MSDTIMENIS LAN er teresa ete o ole oss AAO eR TELA UN et dial ste peice 2, 457 
Marvlandy) tists. rdclestls» Teil WOWiestrordier ic: 25/s jot aetsetele 773 
a ita sO Fs) 2) (0 ne foe eee ee GT, | NVOKGesters :. 3...» cesasverecds 2,416 
EON OM rte stec.e Snes oe 1, 843 oe 
Wi 0d TET pa ee pale ee a 1, 367 TOUale cca s ee eee 48, 534 


Wew, lrsborn i. F413... Y 24i'5 976 


*Cooperstown, the county seat, is located in the towns of Middlefield and 
Otsego. 
Note: Oneonta now has a population of 11,500. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Otsego County was erected from Montgomery in 1791. White 
men first explored the upper Susquehanna valley as early as 
1616, but the first settlement was not made until 1740. This 
was at Cherry Valley, by John Lindesay, who with three others 
held a patent for a tract of 8,000 acres in that town. Mr. 
Lindesay was a Scotch gentleman, and by his influence a settle- 
ment was made comprising about thirty persons, originally from 
Scotland and Ireland. A few years later other small settlements 
were made, which formed the extreme western outposts in the 
advance of civilization. These increased very slowly because of 
fear of Indian hostilities. 

During the Revolution, Cherry Valley, which then comprised 
about 300 persons, was attacked and devastated by tories and 

[555] 
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Indians under the lead of Butler and Brant. Thus Otsego 
County, which had nearly a dozen white settlements at the 
beginning of the Revolution, was an uninhabited wilderness at 
its close. After that period the settlements quickly revived and 
the population increased rapidly, due no doubt to the fact that 
during Sullivan’s raid central New York became better known to 
the whites than ever before. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

From the first settlement of the Unadilla valley its main articles 
of production for export have been butter and cheese. ‘The natural 
depletion of dairy herds was supplied mainly by heifers raised 
by the farmers themselves, who, as a means of improving their 
herd, resorted to pure-bred cattle of various breeds. The Unadilla 
valley was the original home of Holstein cattle, and some of the 
best herds in the state are to be found in Otsego County. 

This county is especially noted for its pure-bred cattle. The 
total membership of the county clubs, representing Jerseys, 
Guernseys, and Holsteins, is 128. The Ayrshire herds on the 
Iroquois Farm and that of Mr. Kent Barney, are among the 
best. Advanced registry work was developed in this county 
under the direction of Solomon Hoxie. 

Otsego County was the first into which Cheviot sheep were 
imported. The largest flock in America is at present owned by 
Glimmerglen Farms at Cooperstown. Two of the best flocks of 
Shropshire sheep are also located in this county — one at Iroquois 
Farm, Cooperstown, and another at Pinehurst Farm, Springfield 
Center. Great interest in the sheep industry has been shown 
during the last five years, the number of sheep in the county 
increasing 18 per cent. This is largely due no doubt to the 
cooperative selling of wool and the increased prices received. 

Thirty years ago Otsego produced more hops than any other 
county in the state. According to the 1917 census only 600 
acres were cultivated in the entire county, mostly in the northern 
part. 

The northern end of the county is the section best adapted to 
hay. From 800 to 1,000 cars are shipped annually from Rich- 
field Springs and Cherry Valley to other sections. Clover and 
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mixed hay are grown in all townships for feeding, as is also silage 
corn. Qats are also grown throughout the county. The south- 
western portion of the county produces large quantities of 
potatoes, which are well adapted for seed for Long Island and 
New Jersey. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

Climatological records for Otsego County are taken from the 
Cooperstown station, at an elevation of 1,250 feet. The present 
observer is Miss Elizabeth C. Keese. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are May 9 and September 29, respectively, giving a grow- 
ing season of 143 days. 

The following table summarizes records covering a period of 
63 years, beginning with the year 1854: 


ReEcorD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT COOPERSTOWN 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- == —___—_—_————__|| Average |___—_ average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees} Year |Degrees| Year record, | Year | in inches 
inches 

January...... 20.4 62 | 1906*) —33 | 1904 2.76 ol W1olS Tod 
February..... 20.2 57 | 1903 | —28 | 1914 2.62 1.95 | 1910 18.4 
March “| 20a 76 | 1907 | —16 | 1912 2.85 1.85 | 1903 13.2 
EDEN cry irc cocks. 41.3 82 | 1903 14 | 1898 Post 1.88 | 1910 Sig! 
Ayia ese bockis 54.5 87 | 1895 24 | 1902 3.66 | 2.70 | 1906 E 
ACE eae 63.6 90 | 1901 30 | 1913 4.23 Ae lb) U5 lS es 
lyn cone Ch 68.1 94 | 1911 39 | 1912 4.53 3:66.) 19037} ...... 
AUPURL..... 2.2% 65.4 90 | 1916* 36 | 1912*] 4.18 2280 LST eee 
September. ...} 58.4 87 | 1908 20) 19134) Sa57 POEL aya (LL PRS aeeaeen 
October 7/=. . <<: 46.8 80 | 1910* 19 | 1904 oot 3.20 | 1903 3.9 
November. ...}| 35.1 70 | 1895 0 | 1891 3.04 2.40 | 1898 5.5 
December..... 24.9 62 | 1901 | —15 | 1903 2.89 1.67 | 1900 14.4 
ORE oe. ot, nae 43.9 94 | 1911 | —33 | 1904 || 40.47 3.66 | 1903 74.2 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
The surface is a hilly upland divided into several ridges 
separated by deep, broad valleys. In every township are found 
elevations of from 250 to 500 feet, among which flow a great 
number of small streams. The greatest elevations are in Cherry 
Valley township, where several hills rise more than 2,000 feet 
above tide. 
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The principal streams are the Unadilla River and its branches, 
Wharton and Butternut creeks; also the Susquehanna and its 
tributaries — Otego, Schenevus, Cherry Valley, and Oaks creeks. 
Otsego Lake, the largest body of water in this region, les within 
the townships of Otego, Springfield, and Middlefield. It is 
eight miles long and about one mile wide, and hes about 1,200 
feet above sea level. This lake has been made famous as the 
scene of Cooper’s novels—‘‘ The Deerslayer” and “The 
Pioneer.” Canadarago, or Schuyler Lake, and several small 
ponds also lie within the county. 

Limestone is quarried in the northeast. In that section the 
soil is a good quality of gravelly, calcareous loam. Further south 
it is a clayey and shaly loam on the hills, and alluvium in the 
valleys. 

DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 

Burureron: The surface consists of a hilly upland with 
ridges extending north and south which attain an elevation of 
400 to 500 feet above the valleys at various points. These ridges 
are arable to their summits. The principal streams are Butter- 
nut and Wharton creeks. The soil on the hills is a slaty loam, 
and in the valleys a gravelly loam. The leading industry is 
dairying, the milk being sent chiefly to the local cheese factories 
or to the Borden Condensary at Edmeston. 

Products: Dairy products, hay, oats and corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $50 an acre. 


Burrernuts: The surface is a hilly upland rising from the 
Unadilla River on the west in a series of steep bluffs, 500 or 600 
feet in height. Butternuts Creek flows southwest thrcugh a deep 
valley near the center of the town. A large number of small 
streams flow near the valleys among the hills. These hills are 
arable to their summits, and the soil is a good quality of red shale 
and gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products, and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $50 an acre. 


Note: The value of farm land varies widely within short distances 
throughout the whole county, especially in the southern part, depending on 
the condition and type of soil and buildings, and nearness to improved high- 
ways or markets. In nearly every town land values may range from $10 to 
$200 per acre. 
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Curerry Vatiey: The surface is generally hilly. The highest 
elevations in the county are in this township, several points 
exceeding 2,000 feet in height. The central and southern parts 
are drained by the headwaters of the Susquehanna, while the 
northern part is drained by tributaries of the Mohawk. In the 
uplands the soil is a slaty, gravelly loam. In the valleys it is 
a fine quality of calcareous loam. 


Products: Dairy products, hay and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $50 an acre. 


Decatur: The surface is hilly, broken by the narrow valleys 
of several small streams. The hills generally have gradual slopes 
and rounded summits, the highest rising from 2,100 to 2,300 
feet above sea level. The town is drained south by Oak and 
Parker creeks, flowing into the Schenevus. The soil is a sandy, 
gravelly loam. 


Products: Potatoes, dairy products and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $35 to $50 an acre. 


Epmeston: The surface is an elevated upland broken by 
numerous irregular valleys. The highest elevations are 1,500 
to 1,600 feet above tide. The Unadilla River forms the western 
boundary and Wharton Creek flows across the southeast corner. 
Several small streams take their rise in this town. The soil is a 
sandy, clayey loam. 

Products: Potatoes, hay and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $50 an acre. 


Exeter: The surface is hilly and broken, consisting mainly 
of elevated uplands, some of them 1,800 to 2,000 feet above sea 
level. The town is drained east by several small streams flowing 
into Canadarago Lake, and south by Wharton Creek. The soil is 
a clayey and gravelly loam, well adapted to grazing. 

Products: Hay and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $35 to $45 an acre. 


Hartwick: The surface is a hilly upland, its highest sum- 
mits rising 1,700 to 1,900 feet above sea level. It is drained by 
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several small streams flowing into the Susequehanna, and by the 
east branch of Otego Creek. The soil is chiefly a sandy, gravelly 
loam, with an occasional mixture of clay. 


Products: Potatoes, peas and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $50 an acre. 


Laurens: With the exception of the broad valley of Otego 
Creek, the surface is high and hilly. It is drained south by 
Otego Creek and several tributaries. The soil is a sandy and 
gravelly loam, in some parts slaty and generally productive. 


Products: Dairy products and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $50 an acre. 


Maryranp: The surface is a hilly upland, broken by the deep 
ravines of streams. South Hill, a steep unbroken ridge 350 to 
500 feet above the valleys, extends along the south bank of the 
Schenevus, and from its summit the surface spreads out into a 
rocky broken upland. Schenevus Creek flows southwest through 
the center and receives several tributaries from the north. The 
soil is principally a sandy loam, best adapted to grazing. 


Products: Potatoes and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $50 an acre. 


Mippterietp: The surface is a hilly upland descending 
abruptly to Otsego Lake and Outlet, which lie on the west. The 
summits of the hills are 400 to 600 feet above the valleys. Cherry 
Valley Creek flows through the east part of the town. The soil 
is a sandy, gravelly loam. 


Products: Dairy products and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $50 an acre. 


Mitrorp: The surface is divided into two distinct ridges by 
the deep valley of the Susquehanna, which is bordered by steep 
hillsides. Crumhorn Lake lies on the summit of Crumhorn Moun- 
tain approximately 1,800 feet above sea level. The soil is a 
sandy, gravelly loam. 


Products: Potatoes and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $50 an acre, 
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Fic. 123— SHROPSHIRE LAMBS ON FARM OF F, AMBROSE CLARK, NEAR 
CooPERSTOWN 


Fic. 124.— HOLSTEINS IN PASTURE ON FARM OF HENRY BRADLEY, MILFORD, 
OTSEGO COUNTY 
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Morris: The surface is varied, rising in broken uplands on 
either side from the fertile valley of Butternut Creek. The 
western ridge terminates in a series of steep bluffs bordering on 
the Unadilla River. The soil on the uplands is composed of clay, 
gravel, and disintegrated slate. In the valleys it is a gravelly 
loam. At Morris is established the manufacturing plant of the 
Linn Tractor Company, which is especially adapted for hauling 
purposes. 

Products: Dairy products and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $50 an acre. 


New Lisson: The surface is a hilly upland divided into 
several ridges by the deep ravines of the streams. The highest 
summits are 300 to 500 feet above the valleys. Butternut and 
Otego creeks are the principal streams. The soil on the uplands 
is a clayey and slaty loam. In the valleys it is a gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $50 an acre. 


Oneonta: The surface is a hilly upland, broken by the deep 
valley of the Susquehanna, which extends through the southern 
part. Otego Creek and several small streams flow into the 
Susquehanna from the north. A range of hills 500 feet high 
extends along the southeast bank of the Susquehanna. The 
center and northern part are hilly and-broken by narrow irregular 
valleys. The summits of these hills are 150 to 300 feet above 
the valleys. The soil is gravel, slate, and clay on the uplands 
and gravelly loam and alluvium in the valleys. 


Products: Dairy products and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $50 an acre. 


Orzco: The surface is a hilly upland divided by the Susque- 
hanna, which flows through the southern part. The northern part 
is separated into ridges 200 to 400 feet high extending north and 
south. The town is drained by Mill Creek and several smaller 
streams. The soil is a clayey and sandy loam. 

Products: Dairy products and general farm crops. 
Average values cf farm land range from $40 to $50 an 
acre. 
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Orsrco: The surface is a hilly upland lying between Otsego 
and Schuyler lakes, descending abruptly toward each. The 
highest summits reach an elevation of 1,800 feet, the uplands 
being divided into two ridges by Fly Creek, which flows south 
through the center. Oaks Creek, the outlet of Canadarago Lake, 
flows through the western part. The soil is clay, gravel, and 
sandy loam. Added to its natural beauty of situation and its 
advantages as a summer resort, the village of Cooperstown claims 
the romantic interest attached to the scenes of Leather Stock- 
ing Tales as related by James Fenimore Cooper, whose father 
purchased the land and laid out the present village. 


Products: Dairy products, hay and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $50 an acre. 


PirrsrieLtp: The surface is a hilly upland lying between the 
valley of Unadilla River on the west and Butternut Creek on the 
east. Wharton Creek flows across the northwest corner. The 
soil is generally a slaty, gravelly loam. The township is chiefly 
devoted to dairying, the milk being sent either to the condensary 
at New Berlin or to the shipping station at Edmeston. 


Products: Dairy products and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $50 an acre. 


PLAINFIELD: The surface is a broken, hilly upland, the bluffs 
along the Unadilla River on the west rising to a height of 400 
to 600 feet. The average elevation is 1,500 to 1,800 feet. The 
soil is a clayey and sandy loam. 


Products: Dairy products, hay and general farm crops. 
Average-values of farm land range from $35 to $45 an acre. 


Ricurietp: The surface is rolling and moderately hilly, with 
a mean elevation of 200 to 400 feet above Canadarago or Schuyler 
Lake on the southeast. Several wooded mountain peaks near the 
eastern boundary rise to a height of 1,600 to 1,800 feet. The 
soil is diversified, consisting of gravel, slate, clay and sandy loam. 


Products: Hay, dairy products and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $35 to $45 an acre, 
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Rosresoom: The surface is a hilly upland broken by the 
valleys of several streams. The hills are generally rounded, the 
highest in the southerm part reaching an elevation of 2,200 feet. 
The soil is a gravelly loam. Dairying and cheesemaking are 
prominent industries. 

Products: Dairy products and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $35 to $50 an acie. 


SprinerieLp: The surface is a rolling and moderately hilly 
upland, the hills generally rising about 200 feet above the valleys. 
A promontory east of the head of Otsego Lake called Mt. Welling- 
ton rises to a height of 1,900 feet. The streams are small brooks. 
The soil is a black and yellow loam resting upon limestone and 
slate. 

Products: Hay and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $50 an acre. 


Unapvitta: The surface is a rolling and hilly upland the 
highest summits being 400 to 500 feet above the valleys. Unadilla 
River on the west, Susquehanna River on the east, and Sandy 
Hill Creek in the eastern part are the principal streams. The 
suil in the valleys is an alluvial loam, and on the uplands a 
slaty and gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $50 an acre. 


Westrorp: The surface is hilly, the highest summits rising 
250 to 400 feet above the valleys and 2,100 feet above sea level. 
It is drained south by Elk Creek, and west by tributaries of 
Cherry Valley Creek. The soil is a sandy loam of good quality. 

Products: Potatoes and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $35 to $50 an acre. 


Worcester: The surface is a hilly upland, the southern part 
of the town being occupied by highlands which descend abruptly 
to the north. The principal streams are Charlotte River and its 
tributaries and Schenevus Creek. The soil is a sandy loam. 

Products: Potatoes and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $50 an acre. 
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MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 

The Delaware and Hudson passing between Albany and Bing: 
hamton extends through all of the southern towns of the county. 
A branch runs north through the towns of Milford and Hartwick 
to Cooperstown and another branch enters the town of Cherry 
Valley. 

The Ulster and Delaware connects with the Delaware and 
Hudson at Oneonta, as does also the New York, Ontario and 
Western at Sidney. From this point the latter road extends 
north through the Unadilla and Wharton valleys to Edmeston. 

The Unadilla Valley Road extends north from New Berlin 
to Bridgewater, where it meets the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western, this road continuing north to Utica and easterly to 
Richfield Springs in the town of Richfield. 


Electric Roads 
The electric line of the Southern New York Power & Rai:way 
Corporation extends from Oneonta northerly through the center 
of Otsego County to Mohawk, with a short branch extending 
from Index to Cooperstown. 


Improved Highways 

An improved highway from Albany enters the eastern part of 
the county and extends through Schenevus, Oneonta, Otego, and 
Unadilla to Binghamton. From Oneonta a road leads south- 
easterly through Delaware County. 

There is under construction another road running northwest 
from Oneonta to Morris, which will there join a road running 
southwest from this point through Gilbertsville and into Chenango 
County. 

A macadam road leads direct from Colliers to Milford and 
Cooperstown, and continues north halfway along Otsego Lake. 

Additional improved highways are in the northeast between 
East Springfield and Roseboom, and in the northwest between 
West Winfield and Edmeston, besides a short section along 
Schnyler Lake. 

There are in the county 99 miles of completed improved high- 
ways, 29 additional being under construction. 
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AVAILABLE MARKETS 


Oneonta is a railroad and manufacturing center of considerable 
importance. Among its products are included gloves, knit goods, 
and articles of men’s clothing. This city is the seat of a state 
normal school. 

At both Oneonta and Cooperstown the Nestle’s Food Company 
handles a very large proportion of the milk produced in the 
county. Apples, potatoes, ete. are sent to points in the Mohawk 
valley. New York City receives large quantities of milk, also 
potatoes and peas. 

Within Otsego County there are 46 milk establishments. Mar- 
ket milk is sold, and there is manufactured about 2,000,000 
pounds of American cheese besides large quantities of Limburger, 
Swiss and fancy cheeses. Nearly 30,000,000 pounds of condensed 
and evaporated milk is also manufactured. 


The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Burlington Maple Products Cooperative Association, Ine. 
Chenango National Farm Loan Association. 

Fort Dayton National Farm Loan Association. 
Granges: Pomona and twenty-seven subordinate granges. 
Laurens Stallion Association, 

Morris Fair Association. 

Mt. Vision Cooperative Creamery Co. 

Oneonta Union Agricultural Society. 

Otego Dairymen’s Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Otsego and Herkimer Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Otsego County Agricultural Society. 

Otsego County Beekeepers’ Society. 

Otsego County Dairymen’s League. 

Otsego County Farm Bureau Association. 

Otsego County Guernsey Cattle Club. 

Otsego County Holstein Club. 

Otsego County Improvement Association. 

Otsego County Jersey Cattle Club. 

Otsego County National Farm Loan Association. 
Otsego County Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

Otsego No. 1 Dairy Improvement Association. 
Richfield Springs Agricultural Society. 

Tri-County Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


A state normal school is loeated at Oneonta. Hartwick 
Seminary is a theological school in Otsego County. At Edmeston, 
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Maryland, Westford, and Worcester are schools giving approved 
courses in agriculture, the last three including also courses in 


home making. 


Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located at Coopers- 
town, East Springfield, East Worcester, Edmeston, Gilbertsville, 
Hartwick, Laurens, Maryland, Milford, Morris, Oneonta, Otego, 
Richfield Springs, Schenevus, Schuyler Lake, Springfield Center, 


Unadilla, Unadilla Forks, Westford, and Worcester. 
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Cream sold 


Butter produced 
Cheese produced 
Eggs produced 
Wool produced 
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Buckwheat 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U.S. Census of 1910) 
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592, 531 acres 
5, 346 


75.4 


21,916, 670 gal. 
24,108 gal. 

1, 188, $27 lbs. 
235, 773 Ibs. 


1, 258 Ibs. 


2,201,158 doz. 


5,962 fleeces 


Number 
13, 258 
84, 116 
10, 108 
14, 102 

303,901 


2,071 


Yield 
308, 096 bu. 


827,095 bu. 
621 bu. 

17, 280 bu. 
188, 855 bu. 
2, 395 bu. 


254, 991 tons 
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Special Crops: Acres Yield 
PPCUESUCIGRE sss. carers a tcie ath Matai eines Oia ss| ries 8) oi 6 0 ss 7,946 1,059, 120 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. hy 440 fo 5 + «aes 
Drewedible beansas.aag ac «bias Biel wie eg seins ss 41 1, 325 bu. 
TOTS DCAS .. xo ve ceacise.s «Mohs gemini sie e's « at 296 bu. 
Fruits: 
AGS osc MEE MER he «dpm ee EES © oy ayeys la 194, 986 trees 282, 384 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines.............. 60 trees 19 bu. 
Peni ae. . eee cca ce Silva d cal g 10, 358 trees 8,965 bu. 
lean ANG | PTUNESe 2 oi. seein sees 10, 569 trees 3,525 bu. 
CUGTG A: Abe: 5 Seen Re Seve eee 4,021 trees 1,037 bu. 
MEELENIGES! (ois .3\b ee eee? chews aie HOR Lee Santireesy Hl Fcinoers Va 
RTOS a farone oo. <seadorieusriy olalawitenye ties 1,265 vines 37, 272 lbs. 
pareutelD, PT UIGE Ene siata ehciecs <tagtteverenatele eye -s; « 132 acres 184, 098 qts. 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 
1917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms for which reports were received............. 4, 767 4,389 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
HIOLBES. ANG MULES: hore oc scterers VPP NSS os SE oes 12, 314 10, 562 
C7105 Con eA es SOs ane e 2 Be 66s ) ee ee ea ea’ 74,022 68,448 
STR Sasa fears a= ces oF ee aie Gay 8, 439 6, 220 
SSE pore ETOCS STIR RRC © CSTE ARRAN 9, 191 6,934 
PIE odd ree dv ps iw a ok caer Rema eeas a. sf 383,543 293, 642 
BEES 
Wambersor colonies tresses smectic tore) he kicte, = 10-e 2, 206 3,202 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: frie Acres Bushels 
BOTT e s,s ote ove veerere ble her re preanere ete" 4,344 5,039 90, 975 
Cho 2k Sees eres bas hos Pee kee fo 30, 348 22, 070 565,193 
RMR 2 Ys nln wie es ne eats apices 1, 539 1,400 22,497 
Sn a ee ee he BOL 8,467 8, 887 99, 700 
PHS a UATLLOT ) ite ons ons\ = Wsraringoeg Aeaetinheld 552 368 5,763 
EM SIIEATI) Uiaics5 5 so aie, sia. ous elaine pm @ 290 882) 5,743 
_ > OAM i Baas 322 175 1, 923 
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1918 - 

Hay and Forage: ree ee Yiela 
Alfalfa watt oa 5 ateraretate sisrershsteiri etfs e 1,515 1,470 4,197 tons 
MPEHON SLY oss a maniers emis neers 144, 142 130, 063 169,650 tons 
Corn. (ensilage), 00.68 Sees obs 11, 430 9,008 65,840 tons 
Gornr-t(MOdGen) Misc srerere og sini s erepvveban Compare os 2,496. «vais caret 

Special Crops: 

Wield) (beans). caine ees eR 515 1, 412 7,174 bu. 
GC li alerey i ikee crate Marae ees Bins ta 837 590 5,589 tons 
IPOUATOES) cue oatCRRT. Beatie « 7,581 7,519 453, 653 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food..... ........ SOQHIT ire 
Canning factory crops ......... 325 144.054 .e0Ree 
Other vegetables and garden crops. 1,063 1, 030%.» 5.15% Seen 

Fruits: 

RBRIOS MG Hvis 6 ois sos cares 4,157 5, 673 188,786 bu. 
POHENes ey yeas ee eee eRe s By risig's ciokisi eee) eee 
LS, 1 aera sere ae Hee 142 73 2,128 bu. 
IDWS abies eae ss 5 ce oe ete ome: oh 80 228 13, 931 Ibs. 
GHErrIES «4 ji rew eo a 86 123 3,912 lbs. 
WameyArd: «22 FIM os og on 8 4 dress 22 26 774 Ibs. 
Sri Ue ee Boo meacooo.d 514 TAB), eebafae acd a 
Acres 

Hay 131 

Oats 22, 

Corn 16, 


Buckwheat 8,887 
Potatoes 7 fed 
Fruits 6, 
HHH H 
Beans 1,412 ro Pee eee 
a SSUSSReEREeEe 
oan 

Barley 1,400 


Wheat 1,250 


Cabbage 


Fie. 125.— CuHart Suow1nc RELATIVE ACREAGE OF Crops IN OTSEGO CouNTY 
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Map oF PutNAM County, SHOWING TOWNSHIPS 
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PUTNAM COUNTY 
This county lies in the southeastern part of the state between 
Dutchess and Westchester, with the Hudson River forming its 
western boundary, and the state of Connecticut lying on the east. 
Its area is about 149,120 acres. It extends approximately 22 
miles from east to west, and 11 miles from north to south. The 
population is shown in the following table: 


PopuLATION By TOWNSHIPS 


(Census of 1915) 


Carma)? (3. Jr icekd anaee we 2,737 Putnam Valley ......... 992 
Kent S20 nemcletmmen ee Sot) * Southeast (2002500 55... 3, 162 
Pattersoniiwy. sso ccsewes 1, 451 oo 
Phillipstown ,........+. 3,571 Otsego te ous Dar. 12, 767 


* Carmel, in the town of Carmel, is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Putnam Cvunty was set off from Dutchess County in 1812 and 
named after General Israel Putnam, under whom many of the 
landowners therein had served during the Revolutionary War. 

In 1697 Adolph Philipse, a wealthy merchant of New York, 
whose family already held large grants of lands in the lower 
part of Westchester County, and were there lords of the manor, 
received a further patent for most of the present county of 
Putnam, generally known under the name of ‘“Philipse Upper 
Patent,” or the “‘ Highland Patent.” That grant reached from 
Anthony’s Nose northward along the east bank of the North River 
to the mouth of Fishkill Creek and extended eastward from the 
river practically to the bounds of Connecticut. Just east of 
the Philipse Patent there was at that time in dispute between 
Connecticut and New York a narrow strip known as the “ Equiva- 
lent Lands” or the “ Oblong.” To so much thereof as lay within 
the north and south lines of the Philipse Upper Patent, his heirs 
received a further grant shortly before the Revolution. 


[569] 
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Although during the Revolution Putnam County was regarded 
as a point of vital military importance, no battle took place within 
its limits. It was, however, the scene of many events of minor 
importance, as well as the principal scene of the consummation 
of Arnold’s treason. 

On Constitution Island, which lies on the northwest border, 
was attached one end of the great chain stretched across the 
river from West Point. At the end of the war it was on this 
same island that Washington’s body guard was mustered out of 
service. In modern times Constitution Island has been famous 
as the residence of the well-known authoresses, Susan B. and 
Anna B. Warner. ‘“ The Wide, Wide World” has had a popn- 
larity exceeded by few works written in America. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

The Revolution changed the whole of Putnam County from a 
manorial grant occupied and cultivated by tenants to an owner- 
ship in fee by those tenants and others who had bought at con- 
fiscation sale. Proximity to New York and facilities for water 
transportation by the river led the farmers of Putnam into general 
or mixed farming. This condition continued until about 1830, 
when the opening of the Erie Canal brought into competition the 
richer and more easily cultivated lands of the Mohawk valley 
and of the western counties of this state. That change forced 
Putnam County farmers into dairying, which they carried on 
suecessfully until about 1850, when the opening of the Hudson 
River Railroad and its connection with the New York Central 
at Albany had a damaging effect on the dairy business in Putnam. 
Many of the farmers then followed the destructive practice of 
selling off their cattle and cropping their lands year after year 
without restoring anything to them, until there came to be in 
many parts of the county a deplorable condition of abandoned 
farms, much as there is throughout a large part of New England. 
Of late years, however, there has been an improvement in that 
condition. 

The principal industry is dairying and the production of milk, 
especially in the eastern part. Other products include hay, 
grain, potatoes, and poultry products. The western part of the 
county is largely a residential section, 
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CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

Climatological records for Putnam County are taken from the 
Carmel station, which lies at an elevation of 500 feet. The 
present observer is Thomas Manning. 

The average dates of the last killing frost in spring and the 
first in fall are April 30 and October 12, respectively, giving a 
growing season of 165 days. 

The following table covers the period from 1900 to 1918, with 
the exception of the average temperature and precipitation, which 
began one year earlier: 


ReEcorRDS OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT CARMEL 
(SSS SSS 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 


Highest Lowest Amount in 24 

maximum minimum hours Snow, 

Aver- Average |—————————__ | average 

age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees| Year |Degrces| Year record, | Yeer | ininches 

inches 

January...... 24.5 62 | 1916 | —20 | 1904 3.86 | 2.63 | 1910 9.5 
February..... 24.1 57 | 1900 | —23 | 1907 4.14 3.37 | 1960 12.0 
March... ....': 34.0 82 | 1905 | —14 | 1916 4.74 3.19 | 1906 8.8 
APUG. S66 .6..2. 46.8 88 | 1915 18 | 1911 4.08 2.66 | 1906 3.5 
VS tose te. 58 .4 91 | 1914* 25 | 1907 4.16 seve dU COM Ba biSinc 
SEES, na ots) « wars 66.7 93 | 1901 37 | 1910 3.83 2645 ot O03 We eta. 
July. re er AAS: 100 | 1911 45 | 1918 4.80 SEO LOG) meee 
Ampust).s. 2): 69.6 99 | 1918* 42 | 1909 5.31 SUAUUMTOMINE Saaz: 
September. ...| 63.0 96 | 1900 31 | 1914 3.97 GE52 90a oie 
October...... 51.4 83 | 1910* 22 | 1911*|] 4.12 6.53 | 1903 T 
November....| 39.4 72 | 1909 10 | 1903*|| 3.28 3.07 | 1903 1.9 
December..... 28.6 65 | 1912 | —19 | 1917 4.10 2.34 | 1909 10.6 
6.53 | 1903 46.3 


Be gas, vy Pay 1¢0 | 1911 | —23 | 1907 || 50.39 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Putnam County embraces nearly all of the Highlands east 
of the Hudson. The mountains consist of several steep, rocky 
ranges extending in a northeast and southwest direction and 
separated by deep, narrow valleys, the principal of which are 
Peekskill Hollow and Canopus and Annsyville valleys. 

The county is watered by the principal branch of Croton River 
and several smaller streams. Among the mountain valleys are 
numerous picturesque lakes, the largest of which are lakes 
Mahopac, Oseawana and Gleneida. 

In the valleys the soil is a productive sandy loam, but the 
mountains are rocky and unfit for cultivation. 
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DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
CarmMeL: The surface is rolling and hilly, the valleys extend- 
ing generally north and south. The West Branch of the Croton 
River flows through the eastern part of the town, Muscoot River 
through the western part, and Peekskill Hollow Creek through the 
northwestern part. In the town are several beautiful lakes — 
Mahopac, Gleneida, Gilead, Kirk Lakes, and Long Pond. 
Products: Dairy products, corn, oats, potatoes, buckwheat, 
rye and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $150 per 
acre. 


Kent: The surface is broken in the eastern part by numer- 
ous hills and in the west by steep rocky mountain peaks, separated 
by deep narrow ravines. The branches of Croton River and 
Horse Pond Brook are the principal streams. There are several 
ponds and small lakes in the town. 


Products: Dairy and general farm products. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $75 an acre. 


PartrEerson: The surface is hilly, and with few exceptions the 
hills are arable to their summits. The principal streams are the 
East Branch of Croton River and its tributaries. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, corn, oats, potatoes and 
apples. 
Average values of farm land range from $50' to $150 per acre. 


Purturpstown: The surface is broken by numerous steep and 
rocky mountain ranges, separated by deep narrow valleys. These 
mountains, constitute the most elevated portions of the Highlands, 
including Bull Hill, 1,425 feet in height. Several creeks flow 
through narrow ravines into the Hudson. The greater part is 
unfit for agricultural purposes. The soil is a gravelly, sandy and 
clayey loam. This is’largely a residential town. 

Products: General farm products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an aere. 


Putnam Vatiey: The surface is broken by steep, rocky moun- 
tain ridges extending in a northeasterly and southwesterly diree- 
tion. The principal streams are Sprout and Oscawana Lake 
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Purnam County 


brooks, and Peekskill Hollow Creek. Lake Oscawana lies near 
the center of the town. The soil in the valleys is a moderately 
fertile sandy and gravelly loam. 
Products: Corn, potatoes, rye, hay, buckwheat, oats, wheat 
and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $100 per 
acre. 


Souturast: The surface is rolling and hilly. The streams 
are the east and middle branches of Croton. River and their tribu- 
taries. Several small lakes and ponds le .among the hills. The 
soil is a sandy and gravelly loam. The town is generally a resi- 
dential section. Brewster is an important railroad center. 

Products: Dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $150 an acre, 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 


The Hudson River division of the New York Central Railroad 
passing between New. York and Albany extends through the west- 
ern part of Putnam County. The Harlem division, which con- 
nects with the Boston and Albany at Chatham, extends through 
the eastern towns, two lines from New York making a junction at 
Brewster. At this point it connects with the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford, which extends north and west to Hopewell 
Junction in Dutchess County and east to points in the New Eng- 
land states. A branch runs to Mahopac Falls. The electric line 
of the Putnam and Westchester Traction Company enters the town 
of Putnam Valley. This county also shares in the shipping facili- 
ties afforded by the Hudson River. 


Improved Highways 

The improved highway known as the old ‘ Post Road” from 
Albany to New York passes through the west side of the county. 
Another improved highway extends between Putnam Valley and 
Tompkins Corners. A third system of improved highways in the 
eastern part of the county passes through Patterson, Brewster, 
Towners, Carmel, and Mahopac. There are in the county 62 
miles of completed improved highways. 
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AVAILABLE MARKETS 


Farm prodacts are generally consumed within the county. New 
York City, which is readily accessible, absorbs produce not needed 
for local requirements. 

The milk produced in Putnam County is sold largely as mar- 
ket milk. Italian and Greek cheese is manufactured to a limited 
extent. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Dutchess County National Farm Loan Association. 
Granges: Pomona and six subordinate granges. 
Putnam County Dairymen’s League. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located at Brewster, 
Carmel, Cold Spring, Mahopac, and Patterson. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U.S. Census of 1910) 


Sand in tar Be Nees - §,- S tlds bee aterie eee, Pe. ae 109,703 acres 
OEE EMD i lors a kn ox 0.6 He are ale etclnes m Rar ease inte 973 
Per cent of farm land improved.................0..00. 52.7 


Mut soley: f..... Wt ¢. A. SL Le. oe LU0. Ad. SES sa 3, 925, 956 gal. 
Creams SOM (4: means: St rigs eb tevry «of ieee, seay: seistatice «ae 4,593 gal. 
BIEN 180 DOS i ie sins oo x > gs > «vs ete gepreae 61,278 lbs. 
BUCLerApEOUUCe aero a se as nto sis ¢ Sid he rokepcuete, oats eae 62,531 Ibs. 
Oherss: predured! 5... 28. Tb. SRILG lh. OP, ZS, DAN 100 Ibs. 
Eggs) produced), v.42 cel. Wak Pees s+ 1 eaten hae 304,821 doz. 
ee a ae ee 611) fleeces 


LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 


Number 
EEOVSEE pro i d,a;075) nie oles 2s es oe EK RTO ane ie eae ee alee eae eae 2,195 
Cattle bck Te Se AE ET, Bh. AP. . Cre ee ate 12, 239 
SEB os. ys iS Moye, cable ie Here we TATE ay aOR eh hon ae ce leone Oe 1,220 
SVRTC Wk 5 Bin a 5c 5s 50s teen cs th age Sk Bae A eins an 2, 392 
MOUALEY © a 6.50:0 o ins.n 9 niclnie sinensis) oie 6 p's iu vice aes nee aa 50, 167 


Nimber/or- colonies" <3 5.5 . 20. a ode ate't Nevet es ed ee okie ee ee oe eae 366 


Swine 
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SELECTED CROPS 


Cereals: Acres 
Orr Le Se 2, 395 
2) 22h RS 8 Es re Hen <2 ia Ly BAR 710 
Pnea tis)... SAE Re ERPs cree le decals 17 
DLO a's biatch Ciera elated Suara Neepenc es Sas tals, ceohisbapeds 3 
Me WS. G x. habits: ciccossucs ee ete etic ocdleietdecsnes tus 172 
OWE ers. ccsnceie 6 APOE © sac atetehe MME CRTs ois oka ysuaye,vis sss 254 

Pinyoaned: forage: i... fc aig Wes sooo sete stereo 24, 313 

Special Crops: 

POURGOES® 0 Sc os Se CRI ea sis cae Re ae 863 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. 327 

Fruits: 
mppes ©... 5b. See nae eee ee aks oltlt 48,483 trees 
Peaches) and. mectarinese. ice o.28 siete oe 4,698 trees 
1213 ae IONS 6 oc 0. COI CRORE cic. RE 3,149 trees 
PLUMS RNG. PLUM GE cpa cham otelatetsfels/-'s (o's 3% 2,353 trees 
Cherries *. ht serene eee oak, 2,147 trees 
CETCOS +) ..5) SA ee A ee eieitnne oat 485 trees 
2:1 0 (21 aR ACS eC et ee 2,134 vines 
SHEDS eH CU ak. n ce bic duos GCE IE eee 8 acres 


PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


Farms for which reports were received.......... 


Horses and mules 
Cattle 


Sheep 


Poultry 


Number of colonies 


LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 


©q) SS iwleraieenetets)¢wilaimiu)e ov sis) et ee sie e 


6\ ep 6) u) = UU wlele 6 es Wlele es »)eislele eee « 


0 8S 60S 6 Be 6 = iain) wig a me selke, 6) pe ies ec 0 « 0. 06 ce ele 90 0 ee 


C6 0m O16 6.6 (8S Che oom ag ee vim inlele 6 & = ele \s.eis » 0) epee) a 6.0 ie ole. 


©2600 6 6 © © 6 6 © MNT Be 'D eel) @ eee ele 6.6) © ope 0 cele ¢ eo cyan 


1917 
Number 


703 


1, 511 
10, 771 
793 

1, 467 
45,091 


273 


or 
~] 
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Yield 
124, 328 bu. 
19, 022 bu. 
250 bu. 
22 bu. 
3, 161 bu. 
4, 559 bu. 


29, O87 tons 


85,494 bu. 


121,815 bu. 
2,095 bu. 
1,955 bu. 
1, 046 bu. 

505 bu. 
201 bu. 
12, 060 lbs. 
14, 323 qts. 


1918 
Number 


644 


1,233 
10,111 
610 
1,012 
37, 140 


252 
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SELECTED CROPS 


Cereals 1917 PnP rae 
Acres Acres Yield 
ROOETL OA sinc e cotta Asc heyy Pas 1, 657 1, 273 33, 094 bu. 
URS Rs at) a 1, 512 1, 052 22,984 bu. 
ee, ee Free 4 27 35 bu. 
BURR WHERE | 5.cc Rika 6s 66.5 onan gn 196 261 2, 040 bu. 
Wheat (winteryi ss... .. coeens 42 29 305 bu. 
Wroeat—(apringy ress coo... scans 24 15 136 bu. 
BPR 0. AS sn Sse A os os oe roape 290 179 1, 277 bu. 
Hay and forage: 
UGRATE,. Tee i ee sc Sak enone 123 116 207 tons 
OPAGrEbay = Gee 2.2 PSS 15,330 14, 382 15, 937 tons 
Corn (eprapejey, .. 6. sb dea. 1, 728 1,622 14, 289 tons 
Com (tedder) «+. 25k ne tees Ale Aros 219 | | | beam 
Special crops: 
PUGH EGAMS IES Janie. S958 EC St 4] 59 357 bu. 
CG io fax tense oe AEBS ath intov'a ese 39 26 445 tons 
PGtHtOeR 2... -eanas « Q4o oko ss) 0 S53 832 673 57,739 bu. 
Roots fraised for, stock: food... s.. ....2 19, 1 veupe | fas canta 
Canning factory crops......... SD dacs ss > a>) in 
Other vegetables and garden crops 184 72 ei 
Fruits: 
EE TATELOR Maem Rae tay ae ois ne avoir xa yas paunivinie © 1,550 1,413 59, 856 bu 
PORCHES Ws ae oe itereroielnva. vise so. S 7s S10 cde 148 74 2,971 bu 
PERE gee ay eee laos aos 3 soe, 86 39 27 1, 182 bu. 
PUNE Wesco aereseMeee Gicieres se s.s 5.8) 9 3 500 Ibs. 
CHETTICS | ons ere eee We eine he 11 8 3, 785 Ibs. 
GQiemnces Wi) era ease acces “le seeeae 3 6 bu. 
RRR akin x a leluaie pied bn ew. 0 5 2 560 Ibs. 
Sree 0 AR ach ee oes eae 36 Si) puesta 


Potatoes 


Fic. 127.— CHart SHOWING RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS IN 
PUTNAM COUNTY 


QUEENS COUNTY 


Queens County lies in the western part of Long Island and was 
one of the first counties of the state, being formed in 1688. At that 
time Kings was named in honor of Charles II, and Queens in honor 
of his wife Katherine. 

When first visited by Europeans, Queens County was well 
wooded, and in selling land to the early settlers the Indians at 
Jamaica stipulated that the whites should not cut down trees 
‘“‘ wherein eagles do make their nests.” As in other sections, how- 
ever, the progress of civilization has seen the gradual destruction of 
forests. Timber was needed for building and manufacturing pur- 
poses, and immense quantities of wood were sent to New York, 
where it was the chief fuel until the introduction of anthracite coal 
at about 1825. The destruction of the native growth of timber 
gave rise to the nursery business, which has grown to remarkable 
dimensions. Among the large growers of ornamental trees are the 
Bloodgood Nurseries at Flushing and those of the Cottage Garden 
Company. 

More than two centuries ago Queens County was famous 
throughout the colonies and even in England for its race courses 
at New Market and Beaver Pond. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century the northwestern 
part of this county, then the township of Newtown, contained 
excellent orchards of apples, pears, and peaches. The well-known 
Newtown Pippin was one of the important products. Wheat was 
the favorite crop, but enough rye, barley, corn, hemp, flax, and 
tobacco were raised for home consumption, besides a variety of 
fruits and vegetables. Much land was given over to grazing, for 
the farmers also raised a considerable number of horses, cattle, 
and sheep from breeds originally brought from England and 
Holland. 

The growth of New York and Brooklyn led to frequent changes 
in agricultural methods and products. About fifty years ago this 
county was the scene of a large market garden industry. As the 
city of New York extended its boundaries the growers were 

19 [577] 
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obliged to move further out, leaving behind them their rich garden 
soils, which with their system of fertilizing had been built up 
sometimes as much as two feet above the original level. At the 
present time in the vicinity of Jamaica there are gardens making a 
specialty of forcing the production of vegetables out of their usual 
season. Experiments which led to this business were begun about 
sixty years ago with the production of rhubarb. Cauliflower came 
next, and now it is possible to secure many other vegetables fresh 
throughout the entire year. 
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RENSSELAER COUNTY 


This county is situated about midway along the eastern border 
of the state, the Hudson River separating it from the counties of 
Saratoga and Albany. Its eastern boundary is formed by the states 
of Vermont and Massachusetts. The total area is 424,320 acres, 
extending 20 miles from east to west and 33 miles from north to 
south. 

The population is shown in the following table: 


POPULATION BY CITIES AND TOWNS 
(Census of 1915) 


Rensselaer (city) ....... LI SOTO se IHERTOWA, <epclare szeteeve aielete 2, 887 
Gray (city) * 2005 6 420 752488 ») Baestenkily och sic<s.0.<.8: ate 1, 134 
BSOEAIE poss seater archoh ste La ates 1} 480. Sand) Waker. soci sas cess 3 2, 140 
PICS, | Se aiete 55 8 3,010 ‘Sechaghticoke ........... 2,711 
East Greenbush ......... 17559. Schodack seiie: «20 sel: 4, 647 
CEETON “aciks Pas ataja0de «07s a2 948 Stephentown ............ 1, 287 
TEND oy 82a Aisi’. dtavarche, © <2 3 8,013 —— 
LILI P CTT eg bone pagename 2, 205 IGURNT o Nas ere sens rs ease 121, 330 
North Greenbush ........ 1,383 ———— 


Reterspurpens 2. csoek ss. 1, 238 


*Troy is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

This county was formed from Albany County and named from 
the Van Rensselaer family. The greater portion was included in 
the patent granted by Holland to Killian Van Rensselaer in 1630, 
and the first settlement was made by tenants under him in the same 
year. By this grant he was made proprietor over what is now the 
counties of Albany and Rensselaer, and part of Columbia. The 
council at Manhattan retaining exclusive control of Fort Orange 
and the land immediately surrounding it, neither Fort Orange 
itself, nor its successor, the city of Albany, was ever a part of the 
domain of the patroon. 

Although Van Rensselaer chose his location with the judgment 
of an experienced trader, the colony increased and became even 


more prosperous than he had anticipated. The land was leased at 
[579] 
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an annual rental, payble in grain, beeves, and wampum, or a share 
of the products of the land. The average rate of rent demanded 
was ten bushels of wheat for a hundred acres. 

Hendrick Hudson was undoubtedly the first white man to step 
foot within the present limits of Rensselaer County, even before he 
sailed up to Albany. At that time this section was occupied by a 
tribe of friendly Indians, the Mohicans, or Mohegans, since made 
famous by the writings of James Fenimore Cooper. Two years 
before the founding of Rensselaerwyck, the Mohicans were driven 
by the Mohawks into the Connecticut valley, and for many years 
the territory now comprising the city of Troy probably remained 
part of the hunting ground of the Mohawk Indians. In 
1720, a grant of 490 acres, comprehending the original allotments 
on which the city was erected, was made by the proprietor of the 
manor of Rensselaerwyck to Derrick Vanderheyden, at the small 
rent of 334 bushels of wheat and four fat fowls annually. After 
the Revolution, emigrants from New England, seeing the advan- 
tageous situation of Vanderheyden, as Troy was then called, 
induced the owners to lay it out into town lots. The completion of 
the Erie Canal gave an impulse to enterprise that developed the 
village into an important city. 

The northern border of the county suffered repeated ravages by 
the enemy during the French wars, and many settlements were 
broken up. 

In the lower part of the city of Rensselaer stands Fort Cralo, 
where the well-known song of Yankee Doodle was written by Dr. 
Shackburg, a surgeon in the British army, during the last of the 
French and Indian wars. It was intended as a satire on the Con- 
tinental regiments, whose general appearance greatly amused the 
well-drilled and well-uniformed British soldiers. 

Within the limits of the town of Hoosick the battle of Benning- 
ton was fought, August 16, 1777, the result of which contributed 
more than did any other event to the final surrender of Burgoyne 
at Saratoga. A portion of the battlefield is now the property of the 
state. 

In the long struggle between landlords and tenants, known as 
the “ anti-rent war,’ many exciting events occurred in the county. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

The early colonists gave their attention largely to wheat and 
corn growing and stock raising. 

Before the arrival of the Dutch a portion of the county was 
devoted to the raising of corn by the Indians, and as late as 1780 
there were patches or strips within the present limits of Troy that 
were known as the “ corn grounds of the Indians.” Considerable 
wood, tan bark, and charcoal were shipped from the towns of 
Grafton and Sand Lake to Troy about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Quantities of hay were also shipped to Troy from the 
town of Brunswick. Liberal crops of corn, oats, wheat, and 
potatoes were produced in the valleys and on a large part of the 
uplands. 

Flax was an important crop. As late as 1879 the flax produc- 
tion of the county was 324,642 pounds of fiber and 9,974 bushels 
of seed. The soil, however, especially in the eastern part, is best 
adapted to dairying and grazing, and during the next thirty years 
more attention was given to those industries. In 1910 the pro- 
duction of flax had decreased to 400 bushels of seed for the entire 
state. 

Lansingburg and Troy have been engaged in manufacturing 
from an early date. The surrounding farm sections soon found 
dairying and market gardening profitable, and those occupations 
are still extensively followed. 

General agriculture is pursued throughout the county, dairying 
predominating, the cities of Troy, Albany, and Rensselaer forming 
convenient markets for the sale of milk. In the vicinity of Troy 
and Rensselaer truck gardening is very prominent. There is a 
small section in the southwestern part in which fruit raising 
receives considerable attention. According to the census of 1918, 
the county ranks first in the production of rye. 

The most important manufactures of the county include iron, 
and collars and shirts (p. 587). 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 
Since climatological records taken within Rensselaer County are 
not available for a sufficient length of time, reference may be made 
to the records for Albany County (page 95), where general 
conditions are very similar. 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Two ranges of hills, connecting the Green Mountains on the 
north with the Catskills on the south, traverse Rensselaer County. 
The Taconic Mountains on the extreme east are divided from the 
Petersburg Mountains in the center and west by Kinderhook 
Creek and the Hoosick and Little Hoosick rivers. In some places 
the summits of the Petersburg Mountains form plateaus, the land 
of which is unfit for cultivation. The highest peaks are from 
2,000 to 2,800 feet in height. The principal peak in the northern 
part is Bald Mountain, located partly in Schaghticoke and partly 
in Lansingburg. The highest point in the county is Berlin Moun- 
tain in the town of Berlin. 

Along the banks of the Hudson River, the western boundary of 
the county, is a stretch of low, flat land, varying from a few rods to 
one-half mile in width and bounded by a series of bluffs from 100 
to 200 feet in height. Numerous small lakes and ponds are inter- 
spersed in the wild and rocky region of the Petersburg Mountains. 
There are an abundance of mill sites, and the numerous streams 
irrigate every portion of the county. 

The narrow flats along the streams and a large portion of the 
uplands are adapted to the cultivation of grain and produce excel- 
lent crops, but the soil is better adapted to grazing and dairying, 
especially in the eastern towns of the county. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
Brrtrn: The surface is broken by two ranges of mountains 
separated by a narrow valley extending north and south, the 
Taconic Mountains lying on the east. Several peaks are more 
than 2,000 feet high, Berlin Mountain rising to a height of 2,804 
feet. The principal streams are Kinderhook Creek and Little 
Hoosick River. The western part of the town is covered with 
forests in which are a number of lakes. The soil in the valley is a 
gravelly loam, but among the mountains it is a hard, sterile clay. 
At Berlin in this town is located the well-known gladiolus farm 
owned by Arthur Cowee. 
Products: Dairy products, potatoes, corn, oats, hay, buck- 
wheat and rye. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $50 an acre. 
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Brunswick: The surface is hilly in the east and northwest, 
where the most elevated portions rise from 800 to 1,100 feet above 
tide. The principal streams are the Poesten Kill and branches 
and Tomhannock Creek. The soil on the hills is hard and sterile ; 
in the valley and lowlands it is a fertile, gravelly loam interspersed 
with clay. 

Products: Rye, potatoes, oats, corn, hay and vegetables. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


East GrEEnzusH: Bluffs rise from the bank of the Hudson to 
an elevation of 100 to 300 feet. From the summits of these bluffs 
the surface spreads out into a rolling upland, rising toward the 
east. The chief streams are Mill and Moordener creeks. The 
soil is sand, gravel, and clay and is very fertile. 

Products: Rye, ensilage corn, potatoes, oats, hay, small fruits 
and garden truck. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


GraFrron: The surface is rocky and broken, hills rising 1,200 
to 1,700 feet above tide, many of them covered with forests. Sev- 
eral ponds lie among the hills. The Quacken Kill is the principal 
stream. The soil is chiefly clay, wet and underlaid by hardpan. 


Products: Potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $50 an acre. 


Hoosick: The surface is hilly, including the narrow valley of 
the Hoosick River and a rocky, hilly region rising on either side. 
A belt of dark slate, which is quarried for roofing, extends along 
the east bank of the river. Further east the rocks consist of 
slaty shale and limestone, the latter furnishing lime. The soil 
among the hills is hard and sterile; in the valleys it is principally 
clay mixed with disintegrated slate. The Walter A. Wood Farm 
Implement Manufacturing Company is located at Hoosick Falls. 

Products: Wool, potatoes and dairy products. 
Average vatues of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Nassau: The surface is uneven and hilly, the central and east- 
ern portions being rocky. The principal stream is Kinderhook 
Creek. Many small streams furnish abundant water power. Nu- 
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merous small lakes lie among the hills, and Psanticoke Swamp, west 
of the center, covers several hundred acres. The soil is clay and 
gravel underlaid by hardpan. 


Products: Rye, hay, buckwheat and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $75 an acre. 


Norru Greensusu: Clay bluffs 100 to 200 feet:high rise from 
the river and spread out into rolling uplands, broken by deep 
gulleys of the streams. The principal stream is Wynant Kill. The 
soil is a sandy and gravelly loam, interspersed with patches of 
clay. 

Products: Garden vegetables, rye, fruit, and milk for Albany 
and Troy markets. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $75 an acre. 


PrererssurG: The surface consists of two mountain ranges sep- 
arated by the narrow valley of the Little Hoosick River. ‘lhe 
Hoosick River breaks through the Taconic Mountains in the 
north-eastern part. Several peaks in the town rise from 2,000 to 
2,600 feet. Bald Mountain, on the east, is 2,693 feet above tide. 
The mountain regions are generally unfit for cultivation, but the 
soil in the valley is a gravelly loam. 


Products: Sheep and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $50 an acre. 


Pirrstown: The surface is mountainous in the south and east, 
extending into a moderately hilly region in the north. The highest 
summits in the southeast are 800 to 1,200 feet above tide. Nu- 
merous small streams flow west and north into the Hoosick River, 
the largest of which is Tomhannock Creek. The soil is princi- 
pally a gravelly and slaty loam. 


Products: Corn, rye, potatoes and fruit. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $100 an acre. 


PorstENKILL: The surface is rugged and rocky in the center 
and east and the soil unproductive, except in a few localities where 
tillage has made it fairly productive. The western part is hilly, 
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with a gravelly loam soil adapted to pasturage. There are several 
ponds in this town. On the Poesten Kill is a fall of about 80 feet. 


Products: Rye, potatoes, apples and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $100 an acre. 


Sanp Laxe: The surface is mountainous in the east and 
hilly in the west. The highest points rise 1,400 to 1,500 feet above’ 
tide. The eastern part is largely covered with forests. Wynant 
Kill and Tackawasick Creek are the principal streams. Several 
fine lakes lie along the valleys of the streams. The soil in the west 
is a good quality of gravelly loam and is quite fertile, as is also the 
comparatively low land in the eastern portion. Agriculture and 
grazing have always been prominent industries. Numerous 
garden farms have been established. 


Products: Truck crops, dairy products, corn, hay, rye, oats, 
potatoes, berries and small fruits. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $100 an acre. 


Scuacuticoxe: The surface is principally a rolling upland 
about 200 feet above the river. Hills in the south rise to 600 feet. 
A portion of the Hoosick River is bordered by steep banks 200 feet 
high. The soil is generally a fertile sandy or gravelly loam. The 
Tomhannock Creek in the north, as well as some of the small 
streams, furnishes water power. 


Products: Oats, rye, corn, potatoes and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $100 an acre. 


Scnopack: The surface rises from the Hudson River in a 
series of bluffs 200 feet high, from the summits of which it spreads 
out into an undulating upland. The soil in the east is clay; in the 
west it is a fertile sandy and gravelly loam. 


Products: Hay, rye, oats, potatoes, pears, apples and dairy 
products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $150 an acre. 


STEPHENTOWN: The surface consists of two rocky mountain 
ranges, separated by the valley of Kinderhook Creek. The highest 
summits in the east are 2,200 to 2,600 feet above tide. A con- 
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siderable part of the town is covered with forests. The soil is hard 
and sterile among the mountains and a gravelly loam in the valleys. 


Produets: Potatoes and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $75 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Ratlroads 


The Hudson River Railroad extends along the western border as 
far as Troy. Several branches of the Boston and Maine extend 
through the northern section of the county, one running from 
Troy to Eagle Bridge in Washington County, where it connects 
with the Delaware and Hudson. From this point two lines extend 
to Hoosick Falls, where it sends another branch to Bennington, 
Vermont, the two lines mentioned continuing to Petersburg Junc- 
tion. Here it connects with the Rutland, turning from this point 
easterly to Boston. Another branch extends from Eagle Bridge to 
Mechanicyville in Saratoga County, connecting at Johnsonville with 
the Greenwich and Johnsonville Railroad. 

The Boston and Albany extends from Rensselaer to Albany and 
south into Columbia County, where it connects with the Rutland 
and New York Central. 

The Rutland Railroad extends through the eastern part of the 
county, touching at Brainard on the southern border. 


Electric Roads 
The Albany Southern Electric Road between Albany and Hud- 
son extends through the southwestern part of the county, affording 
not only passenger service, but service for freight and milk. 
An electric road extends from Troy to Averill Park. Another 
in the northeast corner, the Berkshire Street Railway, extends 
from Hoosick Falls into Vermont. 


Waterways 


Rensselaer County lies at the head of navigation and tidewater 
of the Hudson. This, with the facilities furnished by the Erie and 
Champlain canals, affords excellent advantages in transportation. 
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Improved Highways 


From Troy an improved highway runs down the west side of the 
county, extending to New York City. Among the improved roads 
leading from Troy are the following: north to Schaghticoke ; 
northeast and north through Washington County; east to Peters- 
burg; and southeast through Wynantskill, West Sand Lake, Sand 
Lake, and Stephentown. The latter road branches to the south and 
connects with a road leading from Rensselaer through Nassau 
and Brainard and continuing to Pittsfield and Lenox. Short roads 
lead from Rensselaer in different directions, among them being one 
extending to Castleton and connecting with the highway running 
to New York City. There are in the county 180 miles of completed 
improved highway with 10 miles additional under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS, 

Troy and Rensselaer are the principal markets within the county. 

Troy has extensive manufactories of iron of excellent quality, 
and is known as the greatest collar-and-shirt manufacturing city in 
the world. Other manufactured articles include knit goods, paper 
boxes, and brushes. This city is the seat of the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, which has the reputation of being one of the best 
of its kind in America. 

Rensselaer has railroad shops and manufactures felt, dyes, 
leather, oilcloth, and shirts. 

A large part of the milk produced is sold as market milk, which 
is collected by the milk companies and sent either to New York 
or to Albany, Troy, and other cities in the capital district. In 
the latter cities quantities of milk are delivered direct by the 
producer. Some American cheese and a small amount of con- 
densed milk is manufactured. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 

Agricultural and Liberal Arts Society of Rensselaer County. 

Capitol District National Farm Loan Association. 

Collar City National Farm Loan Association. 

Cooperative Farmers’ Company. 

First National Farm Loan Association of Nassau. 

Granges: Pomona and eight subordinate granges. 

Poestenkill Cooperative Association, Ine. 

Rensselaer County Agricultural and Horticultural Society. 


Rensselaer County Breeders’ Association. 
Rensselaer County Dairymen’s League. 
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Rensselaer County Farm Bureau Association. 

Troy Market Gardeners’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 

Washington and Rensselaer Sheep Breeders’ and Wool Growers’ Association. 
EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

At Troy is located the Emma Willard School, the Russell Sage 
College, and the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
ceurses in high school and academic work are located at Berlin, 
Castleton, Hoosick Falls, Lansingburg, Nassau, Rensselaer, 
Schaghticoke, Troy, and Valley Falls. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U.S. Census of 1910) 


and in; Fame i BCres)). |; as siesta so slab okie ty Sade eeaek » » ABR oh Ske 365, 542 
NTI DER JOT ar MS | gs. . «hl. tod oe eos Raat cin a yao Richa ike cee 3, 654 
Per centwor sarm yland “LM proved’. sic.) wai isin cece ete wees ote 67.2 


LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 


11) SIL Sok 17 (6 Gor at te ce NAM Nt -aytenaertpey! Pace sink aie Mina #28 5, 039, 085 gal. 
Cream Boldt eect. hik SEE 2 ROT ae te 57, 016 gal. 
Bitter) fate Bald p.3 src sysics 44 tats jo te Sei tae dee pee eee 744, 903 lbs. 
Bab ber PU OOUGCE: or. £2 oF to 20 fe eee ee a le ARE eA ee 454, 152 lbs. 
RORY PEIN 25 Ml ass ov. x i 3 bwin! Hobe iel wei 5g tee foun i 30, 916 lbs. 
PEDO PLOUMCEU Mitre ets cisis. = ic ooo eieteis 6 eieie ce oles er eete el eaehoe 1, 091, 087 doz. 
NVieol produced Gnu). 2c La eae Ae. eee 18, 233 fleeces 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Number 
WIOTHES fe). ciiscic aie ecelefe ce Rc oie es > kinins Setele Seine AEE en ne ee one 9, 666 
Cattle, Ail ice adishewee Gee dibivs 2). iewut beret ie: Gate Gee 29, 594 
ROG i Me ee See Boos as ce 0 Ne ae dc 25, 190 
Oh EL SE ED ae ee A 27 ie Se 9 PEN 2 SO OS RR RL Dp 12, 081 
og US blag i ah aL ic a rg emmalaae stent anges, rdhesian 184, 489 
BEES 
Wamber of ;colanies <5... she hee eo aes. ae eek Caen 2, 2a 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres Bushels 
GOVT gs 5 sss vies cos bones = Meese de HR ae a hee 13, 265 409, 503 
Oa eos eek curd elk s diols 3 os pain res See Pe pee 18, 456 516, 979 
BPRS Sia. oo els eis hia draveteythnis eytictol ia ae 53 1, 314 
ISATIOY oon c ssc ss 2 pa Bo RRERIUERe SAL 109 3, 543 
Buckwheat....;...+.,.-%.. saeememe atpere pues Adale- 3, 938 81, 974 
BOVE sic wivlo iw v.c.c ooo le wo nico ate ais stein ghee Lame aa me 13, 453 213, 343 
Acres Tons 


Hay and f0rage...sic 5s sas occ ss RRR ee 94, 741 96, 129 


Special crops: 
Potatoes 
Vegetables, 
Dry edible 
Dry peas 


Fruits: 
Apples ... 
Pears 
Plums and 
Cherries . 
Quinces .. 


RenssELArR County 
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other than potatoes........... 
beans 
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159, 554 trees 
13, 353 trees 
28, 049 trees 
13, 935 trees 

9, 528 trees 
297 trees 
10, 468 vines 
348 acres 


PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


Farms for which reports were received...... 


Horses and mules 


Cattle 
Sheep. . 
Swine 

Poultry 


Number of colonies 


Cereals: 


Barley 
Buckwheat 
Wheat (wi 


Wheat (spring) 


LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
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SELECTED CROPS 
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Yield 


1, 142, 796 bu. 


306, 738 bu. 
1, 387 bu. 
28,727 bu. 
5,163 bu. 
3,681 bu. 
70 bu. 

137, 315 lbs. 


715, 791 qts. 


1917 1918 
Number Number 
wats: 3, 274 2, 565 
Pic e 6, 663 6, 218 
23, 748 22, 242 
13, 371 11, 836 
6, 473 5, 962 
171, 979 136, 924 
aH aisiie '=\s 2,041 2,086 
1918 

1917 eee eee 
Acres Acres Bushelg 
9, 336 9, 070 137, 024 
5, 505 14, 692 356, 411 
192 3, 264 
3, 951 4, 753 59, 906 
197 1, 593 
170 3, 348 
3, 689 11, 858 243, 387 
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1918 

Hay and forage: ye Acres Yield 
Alsalign cys SARS rece 415 288 612 tons 
Gehgedhay |... :... Oe s cep hai 62, 855 60, 307 70, 350 tons 
Geray, (ensilage) ©. .0.05. 6.555 4, 285 3,020 26, 804 tons 
Corns (Godden): sees ce hs cane 1.119" See cee 

Special crops: 
Rieldgibeans ...<goage nn file. «5. 1,041 1,389 8,690 bu. 
Gentes... . apace Ovk.go...- 372 269 1, 864 tons 
Batetnesy . An peeek CSS ss. 6, 044 6, 541 530, 351 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food.... ........ BOD irecusieves BOLT 
Canning factory Gropp (iu... . 66. esse wines SES) 1Negokesone's eRe 
Other vegetable and garden crops 984 T, 2OG sts ane 

Fruits: 
PIER ie a gta s Sx aja ie a sae Bie ol 4, 659 6, 156 144, 928 bu. 
IPGRCHOS- 2 26.25. SR REE.C 2 ots 85 102 1,214 bu. 
ORI ER hoo cscs * sioretmreta cle ead 399 523 27, 395 bu. 
UWS Peter en PET oa os eters eis ele'e 118 153 8, 230 lbs. 
RUNIGTAOS sere rea tee tre cc's. Gs ise-o amp es 122 78 9,199 lbs. 
ROTEIIICES oe ICE ens c acsis' ans is Aine a ates, Weenies ene 1 1G Lym ss 
IVC VELLORE eteis ss! chee osin/s ors) sicrhain 136 22 220 lbs. 
‘SH PTE oy eS 466 B82: bctevia teat 


Acres 
Hay 60,595 


Oats 14,692 


Corn 13,512 
Rye 11,858 
Fruits 7,617 
Potatoes 6,541 
Buckwheat 4,753 
Beans 1,389 


Wheat 485 


Fie, 129, CHartr SHowine RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS 
IN RENSSELAER COUNTY 


RICHMOND, COUNTY 

This county, which includes Staten Island and small islands 
in its vicinity, is located in the southeastern part of the state. 
It was an original county, organized in 1683, and at the present 
time forms a portion of the city of New York. The name is 
derived from that of a son of Charles II. 

Staten Island was visited by Henry Hudson in his voyage 
of discovery in 1609. In 1630 it was purchased from the 
Indians by Michael Pauw, one of the four patroons of New 
Netherlands, but it soon reverted to the West India Company. 
Beginning with the conveyance of New Jersey to Berkeley and 
Carteret in 1665, doubt as to the ownership of the island existed 
between the colonies of New York and New Jersey. The claim 
of New York was not settled for nearly a century and a half. 

Near the close of the seventeenth century a considerable 
number of French Huguenots settled on Staten Island. When 
hostilities broke out between the whites and the Indians at about 
1640, many of the white settlements were laid waste. The island 
was transferred to Governor Lovelace in 1670, and was then 
abandoned by the Indians. During the Revolution, July 4, 1776, 
British troops occupied the island, and held it until their final 
removal from the state in 1783. 

Although during the first century and a half following the 
settlement of Staten Island agriculture remained the principal 
pursuit, the fisheries about the shore assumed considerable im- 
portance. Shipbuilding also received a large share of attention 
for some time. 

Along the southern and western shores conditions are especiaily 
favorable for oysters, although on account of the increasing 
demand it is now necessary to supplement the natural beds by 
artificial means. 
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ROCKLAND COUNTY 


This county is situated in the southeastern part of the state, 
the Hudson River lying on the east and New Jersey on the 
south. It has an area of 117,120 acres. From north to south 
it extends approximately 20 miles and from east to west 17 miles. 
The population is shown in the following table. 


PoPULATION By TOWNS 
(Census of 1915) 


Clarkatown”™ Besdtoe oes’. (,vol Stony Pomt... ence 3,721 
Haverstraw)... iciifcntst 9,266 a 
Orangetown ..... cess: 13,601 TRotaltaacian We 46,903 
FIGTERHO ) 5 5 ngs sitin'sy - +» 12,384 oS 


*New City, in the town of Clarkstown, is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Rockland County was taken from Orange County in 1798 and 
is said to have included all that part of Orange already settled 
when the county was erected except the part that fell to New 
Jersey on the settlement of the boundary. Like Orange County, 
its first settlers were Dutch, and the first settlements were 
probably made as early as 1680. 

A great number of stirring incidents are connected with the 
early history of the town of Stony Point. The promontory of 
Stony Point was fortified during the Revolution and was cap- 
iured by the British. The Americans under General Wayne 
recaptured it in one of the most daring and brilliant exploits of 
the war. In this town is the house where Arnold and A -dre 
met while plotting for the delivery of West Point to the British. 
Andre’s subsequent trial and execution took place in the southern 
part of the county. 

Some sixty years ago large sums of money were spent in th 
endeavor to raise the wreck of “one of Kidd’s vessels” which 
was believed to be sunk near Caldwell’s Landing, filled with 


{reasure. 
DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 


General farming has given way almost entirely to truk, fruit, 
dairy, and poultry farming. All the milk produced in the county, 
most of the truck crops, and much of the fruit and poultry 

[592] 
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Fic. 130.— PicKLE FIELD, MoNSEY, ROCKLAND COUNTY 


Fig. 1381— CANNING Facrory or Kaxkrat Foop PrRopucrs Co., MONSEY, 
ROCKLAND COUNTY 
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products are consumed within the county. New York City and 
Paterson, New Jersey, absorb the surplus at high prices. Within 
the past few years many city people have bought farms in the 
county because of its desirable location. On account of its 
proximity to New York, farm land is high and is constantly 
rising in value. Prices of all farm products are generally con- 
siderably higher in Rockland County than in counties farther 
to the north. 

Quarrying is of considerable importance; and, when the first 
Capitol building at Albany was constructed, Rockland County 
furnished building stone for the purpose. One of the largest 
quarries is that of the Tompkins Cove Stone Company in the 
town of Stony Point. There are trap rock quarries at Mount 
Ivy in the town of Haverstraw, and at Congers and Rockland 
Lake in the town of Clarkstown. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 
Climatological data for Rockland County not having been com- 
piled, reference may be made to the records for Westchester 
County (page 789). 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The Ramapo Mountains, which extend along the northwest 
border, are the connecting link between the Blue Ridge Mountains 
in eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey and the Matteawan 
Mountains of Putnam County. They are separated into numer- 
ous distinct spurs, ridges, and peaks, and occupy more than 
one-third of the entire surface of the county. They are generally 
steep, rocky, and barren, and the valleys between them are narrow, 
rocky ravines. A broken ridge known as the Nyack Hills extends 
along the Hudson. The surface of the central and southwestern 
portions of the county lying between these ranges is rolling or 
moderately hilly. The highest summits in the northwestern part 
are 1,000 to 1,200 feet above tide. The principal streams are 
Hackensack and Ramapo rivers. The hills along the Hudson are 
composed of red sandstone and the central and western portions 
of the county are underlaid by limestone, 
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DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 

Crarkstown: ‘The surface is rolling or moderately hilly 
except along the northern line and in the southeast corner, where 
the hills rise to a considerable height. Hackensack River flows 
south through the center and a narrow swamp extends along the 
greater part of its course. Rockland Lake, which lies about one 
mile back from the Hudson, is a sheet of water three miles in 
circumference and 160 feet above the river. The soil is a reddish 
sandy loam underlaid by clay. 


Products: Milk, poultry products and vegetables. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $300 an 
acre. 


Haverstraw: ‘The surface is generally hilly and mountain- 
ous. The valleys separating the mountains are mostly narrow, 
rocky ravines. The principal streams are creeks flowing into 
the Hudson and Stony Brook, a tributary of Ramapo River. The 
soil is a sandy loam underlaid by clay. There is but little agri- 
cultural activity in this town. 

Average values of farm land range from $50 to $150 an acre. 


Orancrtown: ‘The surface is broken by abrupt and rocky 
hills in the east, but in the center and west it spreads out into 
a rolling or moderately hilly region. The Nyack Hills extending 
along the river are 500 to 680 feet high, with steep, rocky declivi- 
ties on the east and more gradual slopes on the west. Snake Hill, 
in the northeast corner on the line of Clarkstown, is one of the 
principal peaks. The principal stream is Hackensack River, 
which flows south through the western part. Near the northern 
line are several bog or peat meadows which are generally well 
drained and under cultivation. The red sandstone, which crops 
out on the east slopes within a few rods of the river between 
Piermont and Nyack, is quarried for building stone. The soil 
is a reddish sandy loam intermixed with clay. 


Products: Milk and vegetables. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $300 an 
acre, 
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Ramavo: The Ramapo or Blue Mountains extend northeast 
and southwest through the western part. They are steep and 
rocky, and valleys between them are deep and narrow. Ranges 
of rounded arable hills extend through the southeastern part of 
the town and occupy the greater part of its surface. The prin- 
cipal stream is Ramapo River. The Ramapo Iron Works located 
at Hillburn is of considerable importance, as is also the Dunlop 
Brothers’ Silk Mill at Spring Valley. 

Products: Fruit and vegetables. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $500 an 
acre. 


Srony Pornr: The surface is generally hilly and mountain- 
ous. Stony Point is a small rocky peninsula on the river. The 
Dunderberg is the principal mountain peak. The soil is a sandy 
loam underlaid by clay. 

Products: Milk and vegetables. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $290 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 

Several branches of the Erie Railroad serve Rockland County. 
One line extending through the western part terminates at New- 
burgh. Three shorter lines terminate respectively at Haverstraw, 
New City, and Nyack. From Ramapo on the line first mentioned 
extends the Sterling Mountain Railroad northwest into Orange 
County. The West Shore line of the New York Central extends 
the full length of the eastern side of the county. 


Improved Highways 
Nearly every section is reached by improved highways. 
There are within the county 66 miles of completed improved 
highways. 
AVAILABLE MARKETS 
New York City and Paterson, N. J., receive such products as 
are not required for home consumption. Poultry products are 
extensively marketed in New York, both to hotels and private 
trade. 
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The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


First Orange County National Farm Loan Association. 
Granges: Two subordinate granges. 

Rockland County Agricultural and Horticultural Association. 
Rockland County Farm Bureau Association. 

Rockland County Industrial Association. 

Rockland County Poultry Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located at Congers, 
Haverstraw, Nyack, Pearl River, Spring Valley, Stony Point, 
Suffern, Piermont, and Tompkins Cove. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U.S. Census of 1910) 


MPG A TATING, MERCTER): 25.3. .2 «Peis. wre, ce witieeiere ms atareereie se sere eis atte 62,117 
INAH PELL Gl ARIA ee teva as 2% a5 stalcle la Sie ele cialis ae ae one Serer 1, 133 
Percent of farm land improved . ...:2)3/c.0as 9. have. shir hd . seis 56.4 


LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 


Re oe eee err re ew 621, 270 gal. 
Creamy SOld ee aerets cris ste ee Soe os oe eie oe ene ene eae 863 gal. 
Butter iat: sold.s: Heh £ VACUA. Ss PREPESIOAS 21, 057 lbs. 
Better pLOduGeds cry. «cfs a= < ots o's oe Sloe ae Cees seein 58, 907 lbs. 
SPREE PEDRO. 8 cls So ajeo.s.2 Sin! ania ahie wee See ies 2, 620 lbs. 
Sigges* produces eo seve. Foe eee Sl SUS ces A che ee 417, 840 doz. 
Waal /predureds ei2crst ue cisis ccs «12. a. cbabeth oae 180 fleeces 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Number 
Hoessest’ ? Gs 3 | FASS ETE SEP ey. 0 SL ES 2, 040 
CRIA ia <b st peaks dee - pape sah bee perk spel Oe sear ee eee 3, 612 
RIN (is oi ates cise Sak owe ot Je ceh late bien ate os ses Cees 421 
ee, Pete an eipmaiee. ys iscerepay sa if 1, 200 
PORUAY. ieee ahd oh oe ere aan ee ee CE Eee sa clam er meine 71, 792 
BEES 
INGIDEY Gls COOTER! lar oe Ae ee ok oa cates ie eater ste ate iniats ete 443 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres Bushels 
CTI is Se ede nga poe so yi eee 2, 242 81, 576 
Onitaartictce sep Arte eT os be Ghee RE ao Pe 694 17, 680 
A ER ene, Pe ERP eee NS 91 1, 288 
POEs See ee a aie + io ans ays wip suigig'e «seme cues 12 168 
WCE WHORES Sire es eererete ee oe hot ot Pelvete's Se stetees 161 2,405 


BFE Seven ec eaiaccvatede gress cadvsacduueemees 852 13, 826 
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Acres Yield 
aw ONG (fORME eet arate a See ees so 10, 245 . 11, 224 tons 
Special crops: 

Botahoes ©. yc ene ata s Sse ee wales 958 66, 909 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes............. G20. 3 act a 
Dry. edible) Wenn es oe w nia- ws ss en ncce nese 20 205 bu. 
Dry peas oy. Sc ceed ee ein sles se ccc ew ess 10 150 bu. 
Fruits: 
PADIS (eet. 5 <3: tare taeied= ici tel~ <2 se05 =» 58, 390 trees 116, 235 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines................ 21, 081 trees 7,034 bu. 
12g A 05 Soa S Sloce 5 Geen 11, 166 trees 8,661 bu. 
Phoms and prumeamioeer saa: sds: 6. sas 3,931 trees 1,438 bu. 
Cherries, 2... . cue e eae ee owade 3, 398 trees 1,596 bu. 
Quinces: <3... SOs = es alae 697 trees 252 bu. 
Grapes »< .. . Sa eee fod oi os as 5, 513 vines 67,015 Ibs. 
Pirie, fraits:: ¢. aims oeeneiaet= = = <5 2's 108 acres 165, 827 qts. 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 
1917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms for which reports were received.............. 1, 074 851 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
arses and. mules: ..7saeer ssa eee inate aes 0 2 ae 1, 102 836 
C8 CS 6st cy Ain eacicioc Cnn 4S BAe ere 2,478 2, 420 
BREED .......... - peered... 223 202 
Sb: eee Sf oe Ry es oS Sees ee 1, 054 1, 052 
Pealiry ......... .4ceepeeeee se era Pee eel. 56, 819 57, 924 
BEES 
Number of colonies’ 4-certass sae coe - 3 ae es ao 404 534 
SELECTED CROPS 
Se 1918 
Cereals: Acres Acres Bushels 
WORM: 2 cass ars tele tooo = sie, 1,769 1, 865 34, 987 
ROBES. «<0 <.u.6;5 0a favo neers Suavapera. so 676 880 13, 608 
SADICY: J. Sieia ele oitanieia ciate eet ss. © 13 40 105 
BRCKWREAL oo 2 ajajoieinimis te an sierra mia oni 140 294 2, 362 
Wihoat.: (Wimter); G2 ses cielsia es cist ete csets-« 90 119 833 
Meat, (SPFuUIS iA acaysiac.s oslo sis rarsie's = 26 1 285 
_ ee Colne pcere Geer 421 523 4, 767 
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1918 

Hay and forage Fy Acres Yield 
AUTBITE os cae & xs cise oak pete 91 98 285 tons 
Other hay ‘Saccass shee dee ts 4, 347 5, 246 6, 202 tons 
Carn (ensilese}"".. scat nee 378 a2 1,747 tons 
Corpy(iodder) ceeemecie es eee ne ee eee SOY, ee eee 

Special crops: 
Bield beans =o. ereme se cit ou 23 124 730 bu. 
Gaia O i cnte demicdeiene Societe 125 oe 3,500 tons 
IPOURUOES® Unt eee Pett me hae oes 639 954 29,679 bu. 
Roots Talsed) ror] Stock TOOd se)" fe terns LABIA, 2 SOS 
Canning factory crops ........ 14 IS Pita thts* Seas aes 
Other vegetable and garden crops 493 ATO. SO ee 

Fruits: 
PCr terra hin <2 e's wine Sivicw1< one 1, 752 1, 835 53,955 bu. 
RERGHOR MEHR e oc. oc oe cinietaeione 819 848 15, 928 bu. 
RGR NS eee eraE as soaliicca sa cisnueseto aes 222 228 3, 134 bu. 
IP] Tenis ee ees ORT EA siscae wishes 61 92 786 lbs. 
SHEE RIGS Re Spiess ces cc. Seassens ys coke 54 70 19, 271 Ibs. 
(DCES) Sere eeie as % ste Wes ete iole amet dees Tee 50 556 bu. 
VV AEC meets «eis x ce 5 aaa ss \siers DA os ewherdiea aud) Moree erste ete 
Smiall frais ee ae ee Let 214 SOS) eee eer 


Hay 


Fruits 


Corn 


Potatoes 


Oats 


Rye 
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Red lines indicate railroads 


ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY 

This county is located in the northern part of the state, the 
St. Lawrence River forming the western and northern boundary 
and the province of Quebee also bounding it on the north. It 
is the largest county in the state, having an area of 1,728,640 
acres. From north to south it extends approximately 62 miles 
and from east to west 62 miles. 

The population is shown in the following table: 


POPULATION BY CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Ogdensburg (city) .... BA: AS MARBUT a(S ot oime «5 1,204 
Bpaeher sci. Jee Zaz: TOMadnid lo. 4t.0135 9.5. 024 1,471 
GARLOMG » | ocr och: <sehd eee GU, +) Massenaiga! } faa shee a hact 7, 090 
RS seo 3 5 hd erate seer S058 Morristowml. 4. 2.4)-c)- 2-2 1,785 
GUGION: 0s Se 2 ts fe shat a AD ee NOT TOME. 5 css Seesyensl's verses 2,840 
Lc |S ae SPR Ye 1,362 Oswegatchie ......... 2, 393 
De ehh! =... 2/2 beni sor O17 95", Pearishville 4.1¢..5. 6.4.2 1,678 
De *Reynter’ .142 - ot Slims JPrercetields . 4% L2..2 se 1,303 
Oe ere 12307) UPierrepont. 2.5.2.0... 1,579 
WIS Se oot ats 2 a ete Nor OMMMECULCAALTY <.. 200s) sje che 2 = Gers 755 
amber tsi tS 2... hate uS3e otsdami 22 o. ..20825 5... 9,098 
OUVErHeUr -..°.. .. +. sc Os01Gm Rossies.. ©... sebpeches 5: 932 
FERARISTHGONG) (2:</<.5 66 <6 stone iste © CC | ee a ree 1,806 
LG py nr rs AS OU ISMISLOCKNOLM: 52 ois thsc)sidesre 2,655 
Papmanten (2. 2)... are Ie IWisddineton gists. fe 1, 964 
TROT BCE ocs'ioiss¥051 215 Ate 1,782 Sa ee 
TEISDOWG ops 390, Stone 3,120 Motaleanee wes foes 90,291 
Bowisyrllecc foo sc0 5 sau 1,476 a 


* Canton, in the town of Canton, is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

St. Lawrence County was formed from Clinton and parts of 
Montgomery and Herkimer, March 3, 1802. The name St. 
Lawrence was given by one of the early French explorers to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. The same term came to be applied to 
the river, and then to the county. 

The first white settlement in this county was made by the 
French, who established an Indian mission at La Presentation, 
now Ogdensburg, in 1749. Ten years later an island a short 
distance below was taken possession of by the French and strongly 

[599] 
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fortified. It was named Fort Levi, and here the last French 
resistance was made against the English in 1760. During the 
Revolution it was the rendezvous of scalping parties of tories and 
Indians. 

The first settlement under state authority was made at Ogdens- 
burg in 1796 by Nathan Fort, agent of Samuel Ogden. Within 
the next few years the “ Ten Towns” were opened for settle- 
ment, and, shortly after, the adjacent parts of the Macomb 
purchase. . 

During the War of 1812 the frontier was often alarmed and 
several times invaded by the enemy. The battle of Chrysler’s 
Field was fought on the north shore of the St. Lawrence opposite 
this county. 

During the “ Patriot War’ of 1837-40 there was more excite- 
ment at Ogdensburg than at any other point on the frontier and 
the sympathy held by a number of St. Lawrence citizens for the 
Canadians led to the battle of Prescott just within the Canadian 
border. At the close of this war the county rapidly filled up 
with emigrants chiefly from Vermont and the other New England 
states. The first town to be organized in the county was Red 
Mills, near Lisbon, which was settled largely by families from 
Washington County. 

Upon the completion of the Erie Canal the growth of the 
county was checked, as the more fertile lands of the West were 
thus opened to emigration. Fifteen years later, however, a steady 
improvement was begun, which was greatly encouraged by the 
completion of railroads in the county. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 


The first settlers raised small patches of corn, potatoes, and 
turnips. In winter most of them engaged in lumbering, which, 
besides furnishing them with cash, cleared the land for crops, of 
which the most important was fall wheat. The first grist mill 
was established in 1798. Previous to that time flour was obtained 
from Montreal at great expense and trouble. To supply material 
for clothing they produced flax and raised sheep for the wool. 

Between 1800 and 1825, when distilling was an important 
occupation in many localities, George Parish carried on an 
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extensive business in the town of Parishville. Instead of the 
customary one or two cows, he kept for breeding purposes a herd 
of forty. He was also the owner and proprietor of a hotel which 
he supplied with butter and cheese produced in Germany. After 
a series of unsuccessful experiments in the manufacture of butter 
and cheese, he persuaded William Abrams and his wife, who were 
the grandparents of Assemblyman E. A. Everett of Potsdam, to 
undertake the management of his dairy and the manufacture of 
butter. This was the first instance in the county where butter 
was produced in quantities. 

Grains were formerly raised for sale, but are now consumed 
in dairying, which occupies a leading place in the agriculture of 
the county. 

The change from the production of butter to the sale of whole 
milk has resulted in a great lessening of the pork produced within 
‘the last twenty years. Live stock and veal are sold from all 
except the lumbering towns. Eggs and poultry are produced in 
the same towns. Turkeys, which are raised in practically every 
town having access to railroads, are of particular importance in 
the towns of Lisbon, Madrid, Oswegatchie, and De Peyster. 

Lumbering was of great importance at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Forty years later, on the completion of the 
northern railroad, lumbering received a new impulse and an 
increased value was given to the immense forests covering the 
southern part of the county. <A large section, embracing portions 
of the towns of Pitcairn, Russell, Fine, Clifton, Clare, Colton, 
and Hopkinton, is still a wilderness. This section of the county, 
covering approximately 900 square miles, is locally known as the 
“ South Woods ” and is a part of the great wilderness of northern 
New York. It is a famous locality for fishing and hunting. 

Mining is of importance in some localities, notably, the Benson 
iron mines in the town of Clifton and the zine mine in the town 
of Edwards. In the western part, principally in the towns of 
Fowler and Edwards, tale is extensively produced. 

The Northern New York Utilities Company, which furnishes 
light and power for northern New York, is located in the town 
of Edwards. 
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Hay and potatoes are largely produced, but are sold outside the 
county only to a limited extent. In the production of hay, not 
including alfalfa, St. Lawrence County takes first place. Spruce, 
hemlock, and balsam being abundant, the pulpwood industry is 
very prominent, and large paper mills are located in the town- 
ships of Clifton, Norfolk, and Canton. In the latter town the 
DeGrasse Paper Company manufactures a large part of the 
paper supply for the New York “ World” and the St. Louis 
Si Post.” 

Large quantities of maple sugar are annually produced in the 
wooded sections. The census of 1918 places St. Lawrence County 
at the head in the number of cattle and swine, and in dairy 
products and the production of corn, hay, maple sirup, and 
sugar. The county also leads in the number of colonies of bees. 

Oats are largely produced, the county ranking third in the 
state. 

Both commercial and manufacturing interests of importance 
are active in the county (pp. 612, 613). 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 


Climatological records for St. Lawrence County are taken 
from the weather bureau station at Canton, which lies at an eleva- 
tion of 414 feet. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the 
first in fall are May 9 and October 2, respectively, giving a grow- 
ing season of 146 days. 

The following table shows both normal and extreme tempera- 
tures and precipitation over a period of 28 years. 
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Recorps oF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT CANTON 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest 
maximum minimum Greatest] Snow, 
Aver- |—----—————_|—__-—— Average | amount | average 
age inches in 24 depth 
Degrees} Year |Degrees; Year hours, |in inches 
inches 
ALA OAR See 16.6 60 | 1890 | —37 | 1898 2.85 1.18 15.4 
IEDrUary.. oo once ss : 15.3 61 | 1900 | —43 | 1896 Pod, US juin fe ke 16.6 
Miarehwous. soit sidietes « 26.7 72 | 1910 | —26 | 1900 2.58 1.26 14.1 
PAPE rate ak ce eie «. « 42.8 85 | 1913 1 | Pies Ke a 2.34 1.58 3.2 
So ee Se Be 54.4 93 | 1911 21 | 1902*|} 3.38 2.36 vi 
ATE ee 63.9 94 | 1901* 30 | 1897 3.42 1.58 ‘E 
SU oe a Riesiaes cate. - 68.7 98 | 1911 34 | 1894 3.12 ROAMIP sce ss 
AMIDTINUS ose hoes ae. s « 66.0 96 | 1916 SD) 1QIAA S247 i Zee es <<). ees 
September........... 58.4 91 | 1900 20 |MISOTA, (S20 ate i 
UG) 6 46.9 83 | 1891 14 | 1895 3.04 | 2.27 2 
November........... 34.5 70 | 1902*) —15 | 1917 3.02 1.87 7.2 
December ’.......5.6 5220 22 61 | 1911 | —87 | 1894 Pei sy) LAU 14.1 
MOAR 2 ae t a ie es 43.0 98 | 1911 |} —43 }| 1896 || 36.64 2.90 72.5 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 


As St. Lawrence County covers so vast an area it shows great 
variety of surface, from the heights of the Adirondacks in the 
southeast to the flat, open country lying near the St. Lawrence. 
A very peculiar feature of the topography of the county is the 
curious course pursued by the principal inland streams. They 
all rise in the highlands and flow for about half or more of their 
course directly toward the St. Lawrence, when they make sudden 
turns and flow to their union with the great river in courses 
almost parallel to that stream. The Raquette River in its course 
from Tupper Lake to Massena has a fall of 1,500 feet, furnish- 
ing a waterpower that is extensively used in the manufacture of 
electricity. Every twenty-four hours there is used by the 
Aluminum Company of America at Massena 200,000 horsepower 
of electricity. It is possible to produce in this county many 
times this amount. At Hannawa Falls in the town of Pierrepont, 
electric current is supplied for Ogdensburg, Potsdam, Canton, 
and other sections in the northern part of the county. 

The middle and western portions of the county are somewhat 
broken by protruding masses of Potsdam sandstone. The northern 
and northeastern portions are generally level or slightly undulat- 
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ing. In the towns of De Peyster, De Kalb, Macomb, and 
Gouverneur, white limestone occurs in abundance. The stone is 
generally used for building and for the manufacture of lime. 
Between fifty and sixty kinds of minerals valuable in the arts 
or as cabinet specimens may be gathered in this county. 

The soil of St. Lawrence County is considerably varied in 
fertility. In the river towns, with proper tillage, good crops of 
grass and grain are assured. Swamps and low grounds oceupy 
considerable space in some sections, portions of which have been 
drained and converted into arable lands producing heavy crops 
of both grain and grass. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 

Brasuer: The surface is generally level, with gentle undula- 
tions in the eastern part. St. Regis River is the principal stream. 
The soil in the eastern part is generally sandy; in the southeast 
it is light and sandy; and in the north it is a clayey loam and 
very productive. It is generally better adapted to grazing than 
to tillage. Bog iron ore is obtained abundantly in the eastern 
part in the regions where the sand rests upon the clay deposits. 


Products: Milk, butter, cheese, hay and potatoes. 
Average values of land range from $5 to $20 an acre. 


Canton: The surface is level or gently undulating. The 
Grass and Oswegatchie rivers are the principal streams. ‘The soil 
is a deep, fertile, gravelly loam, underlaid by white limestone 
and gneiss in the south and by Potsdam sandstone in the central 
and northern parts. This is one of the most productive towns, 
especially in butter and cheese. 

Products: Milk, condensed milk, cheese and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $45 to $80 an acre. 


Crare: The surface is broken and largely forest-covered, being 
hilly and mountainous in the southeastern part. Two branches 
of the Grass River flow across the town. 

Products: Dairy products and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $50 an acre. 


Cuirton: The surface is broken and largely forest-covered. It 
is watered by the Oswegatchie and Grass rivers, which are famed 
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for trout. Cranberry Lake hes in the southern part. The soil 
is light and sandy. Mining and lumbering are of considerable 
importance and very little attention is given to agriculture. 
Products: Lumber and iron. 
The average value of farm land is $4 an acre. 


Cotton: The soil in the northern part of the town is well 
adapted to grazing. By far the largest portion is sandy, hilly, 
and rocky. It is crossed by the Raquette and Grass rivers; num- 
erous small lakes lie throughout the central and southern parts. 
Two large plants for generating electricity receive their power 
from the Raquette River. Lumbering, which was formerly of 
great importance, is being superseded by dairying. 

Products: Milk, butter, cheese, potatoes, hay and maple 
sugar. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $20 an acre. 


DrKarz: The surface, while not hilly, is broken by ridges 
of white limestone and gneiss, with narrow valleys between them. 
It is watered by the Oswegatchie River and a number of small 
streams. The soil is fertile and generally under good cultivation. 
The dairy interests of latter years are large and prosperous. 

Products: Dairy products and hay. 


Average values of farm land range from $30 to $75 an acre. 


DerPerysrer: The surface is comparatively level, though sutti- 
ciently rolling to insure good drainage. It is broken in the south 
by parallel ridges. The northwestern part of the town, border- 
ing on Black Lake, is an extensive marsh of about 2,000 acres. 
On the southeast it is also marshy. The soil along the lake is 
very fertile; in the central part it is light and sandy. Several 
large swamps in the town have been reclaimed by drainage and 
now produce large crops of grass. On the whole the soil produces 
excellent crops. It is watered by Fish Creek and a few brooks, 
but is generally not well watered for stock purposes, especially in 
the center. The ledges along the line of DeKalb and Macomb 
are largely white lime rock, from which a good quality of lime 
is manufactured for building purposes. 

Products: Milk, cheese, butter, hay, oats, turkeys and pork. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $50 an acre. 
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Epwarps: The surface is principally ridges of a primitive 
formation, and the narrow valleys between them. It is quite 
broken in the northeastern part. The Oswegatchie River is the 
principal stream. The soil is generally light and sandy loam, very 
productive in the valleys. Zine mining is of considerable impor- 
iance. The town is best adapted to grazing. 

Products: Milk, lumber and maple products. 
The average value of farm land is $12 an aere. 


Fine: The surface is elevated and broken with a soil of 
moderately fertile loam. It is drained by the Oswegatchie and 
its branches. Although much of the timber has been cut, it is 
largely covered with forests, the settlements being confined to 
the northern part. Within this town, near Star Lake, some of 
the work connected with the State School of Forestry at Syracuse 
is being conducted. 

Products: Cheese, butter, maple products and lumber. 
The average value of farm land is $18 an acre. 


Fowtrr: The surface is much broken by ridges of gneiss, 
with fertile loam along the streams. It is drained by the 
Oswegatchie River and its branches. Sylvia Lake lies south of 
the center of the town. In the northwest the soil is a clayey 
loam and in the east a light sand. This town is the center of the 
tale industry. 

Products: Milk, cheese and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $50 an acre. 


Gouvernreur: The surface is generally level, but somewhat 
broken in the north by low ridges of white limestone. These ridges 
furnish valuable building material. Tale of an excellent quality 
is mined in this town. Marble is extensively quarried for monu- 
mental purposes. The town is well watered with numerous springs 
and brooks and the Oswegatchie passes nearly twice across the 
southern part of the town. The soil is sandy in a few places, but 
is generally clay and loam and highly productive. 

Products: Milk, cheese, butter, condensed milk and ensilage 
corn. 
The average value of farm land is $65 an acre. 
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Hammon»: The surface is generally level, but broken on the 
northern and southern borders by ledges of gneiss and white lime- 
stone, which are now being extensively quarried. A level terrace 
of sandstone extends from the north shore of Black Lake through 
the center of the town. The soil is a productive clay or loam. The 
town was formerly noted for its production of wheat as well as of 
other grains and grass crops, but is now principally devoted to 
dairying. 

Products: Milk, cheese, condensed milk, hay and ensilage 
corn. 7 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $60 an acre. 


Hermon: The surface is generally rolling, some parts being 
hilly. Elm and Carter’s creeks are the principal streams. ‘The 
soil is generally a sandy loam, interspersed with tracts of sand and 
is best adapted to grazing. 

Products: Milk, condensed milk, hay and maple products. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $40 an acre, 


Horxinton: The surface is level in the north, but broken and 
hilly in the south. It is watered by branches of the St. Regis 
River. In the central and southern parts are several extensive 
lakes. In the northern part the soil is a fertile loam. 

Products: Corn, grain, hay, potatoes and barley. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $75 an acre. 


Lawrence: The surface is level in the northern part, but some- 
what rolling in the east and south. It is drained by Deer and St. 
Regis rivers, the latter furnishing good waterpower. The soil is 
a sandy loam mixed with clay. In the lower sections is a rich allu- 
vium. It is generally well adapted to grazing and dairying, stock 
raising being the chief industry. 

Products: Corn, grain, hay, potatoes and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $50 an acre. 


Lisson: The surface is level or slightly undulating. It is 
watered by ten miles of river front and also by numerous brooks, 
springs and creeks. The soil is a light but fertile loam, underlaid 
by calciferous sandstone. 

Products: Milk, hay, potatoes and wool. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $70 an acre. 
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LovisviLLeE: The surface is level or gently rolling, a portion 
being swampy. Grass River is the principal stream. The soil is a 
fertile loam. 

Products: Market milk, hay, corn, oats, buckwheat, barley 
and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $100 an acre, 


Macoms: The surface is much broken by ridges of gneiss, sand- 
stone, and white limestone lying parallel with the lake and covering 
a large part of the town. Between these ridges are narrow inter- 
vales with rich soil. Asa whole the town is much better adapted to 
grazing than to tillage. Fish and Beaver creeks are the principal 
streams. The soil is a light and sandy loam. Dairying, especially 
the manufacture of cheese, is largely superseding the production 
of grain. 

Products: Milk, cheese, butter, potatoes, hay, and maple 
products. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $60 an acre. 


Maprm: The surface is level or moderately undulating and 
drained by the Grass River and by numerous brooks. There is 
sufficient fall at the village of Madrid to afford a fair waterpower 
for manufacturing purposes. The soil on the lowlands is loam, 
with more or less gravel or sand on the higher parts. It is gener- 
ally well adapted for grazing. 


Products: Milk, cheese, butter, hay, oats, potatoes and turkeys. 
The average value of farm land is $35 an acre. 


Massena: The surface is nearly level, watered by the Grass and 
Raquette rivers. There is a fair waterpower on both streams in the 
western part, but they are subject farther east to the backwater of 
the St. Lawrence. The soil is a fertile loam, mixed in parts with 
sand and clay. 

Products: Dairy products, hay, oats and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Morristown: The surface is rolling and rises almost abruptly 
from the St. Lawrence and Black Lake, with a gradual elevation 
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toward the center. Chippewa Creek is the principal stream. ‘'he 
soil is a gravelly loam, generally fertile. It overlies the Potsdam 
sandstone, which crops out in many places. 

Products: Dairy products, including condensed milk. 

The average value of farm land is $40 an acre. 


Norrotk: The surface is moderately uneven, the Raquette 
River furnishing drainage and waterpower. The soil is generally 
fertile, resting on drift deposits of gravel and marine clay and 
underlaid by ealciferous sandstone. The eastern part is sandy. 

Products: Dairy products, mostly fluid milk, oats and 
potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $75 an acre. 


OsweEeatcuie: The surface is low and level. The Oswegatchie 
River is the principal stream. The soil is a fertile loam with clay 
subsoil. 

Products: Butter, cheese, fluid milk, hay, barley and oats. 
The average value of farm land is $50 an acre. 


ParisHviLLe: The surface is level in the north and considerably 
broken in the south. It is watered by both the Raquette and St. 
Regis rivers and contains several small lakes. The soil is a deep 
loam in the north; light and sandy in the south. 

Products: Milk, potatoes, hay and maple products. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $35 an acre. 


PrerceFiELp: The surface is generally low and a large part is 
quite swampy. As a considerable portion is still covered with 
forest, this is not classed as an agricultural town. 

Products: Lumber, dairy products, potatoes and maple sugar. 
The average value of farm land is $25 an acre. 


Pierrepont: The surface is diversified with hills and valleys. 
The Raquette River and branches of the Oswegatchie are the prin- 
cipal streams. The soil in the north is well adapted to grazing, 
while that in the south is light and sandy. The manufacture of 
cheese and butter are important occupations. 

Products: Milk, cheese, hay, potatoes and maple products. 
Average values of farm land range from $8 to $30 an acre. 


Pitcairn: The surface is much broken by ridges, separated by 
swamps, lakes and fertile intervales. It is well watered by the 
20 
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Oswegatchie and numerous smaller streams. The soil is light and 
sandy with a few alluvial flats along the streams. Agriculture 
consists mostly in the production of excellent butter and cheese and 
in the raising of grain and potatoes. 
Products: Dairy products, potatoes and maple products. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $30 an acre. 


Porspam: The surface is rolling, with a soil of deep rich loam. 
The streams are Grass and Raquette rivers, the latter affording a 
large amount of waterpower. There are extensive quarries of 
sandstone above the village. This is an important agricultural 
town and every part is under improvement. 

Products: Hay, oats, corn and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $100 an acre. 


Rossre: The surface is level or rolling in the east, but much 
broken in the west by ledges of gneiss, limestone, and sandstone. 
Numerous streams cross the.town, including Indian River and the 
Oswegatchie, the latter crossing it twice. 

Products: Hay, oats, corn and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Russett: This town was originally heavily timbered and the 
southern part is still largely forest-covered, hilly, or mountainous 
and rugged. The soil is light and sandy and where susceptible of 
cultivation is very fertile. Grass River flows diagonally across 
the town and numerous smaller streams furnish excellent drainage. 

Products: Milk, butter, cheese, maple products and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $40 an acre. 


Srocknotm: The surface is rolling and watered by the St. 
Regis River and its branches. The soil is a productive loam and 
this town is one of the best agricultural districts in the county. 

Products: Dairy products, potatoes, hay and maple products. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $30 an acre. 


Wavppineton: The surface is level or gently undulating. The 
soil is a light, sandy loam, generally fertile. The St. Lawrence 
River furnishes excellent waterpower at the village of Waddington. 

Products: Fluid and condensed milk and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $40 an acre. 
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MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Liatlroads 

One line of the New York Central running from Syracuse 
extends through the county to Massena Springs, where it connects 
with the Grand Trunk Railway. This line has a branch extending 
from Gouverneur to Edwards. 

A second line, extending from Utica, enters the west side of the 
county and runs to Ogdensburg, from which point a branch extends 
to DeKalb Junction, connecting with the line first mentioned. 

A third line extends from Carthage, Jefferson County, where it 
connects with the Utica line, entering the southern part of the 
county. This road makes connections with the Newton Falls and 
Northern and the Cranberry Lake, two small roads running into 
the mining section. 

A fourth line crosses the southeastern part, connecting with the 
main line at Herkimer and extending north to Montreal. The 
New York and Ottawa, which crosses the northeastern part of the 
county, connecting with the Grand Trunk Railway at Helena is a 
branch of this line. The Grand Trunk Railway extends from 
Massena Springs east and north to Canadian points. The Adiron- 
dack and St. Lawrence is a short line running from De Kalb 
Junction to Hermon. 

The Rutland Railroad extends across the northern part from 
near Ogdensburg to all points east. The Norwood and St. Law- 
rence connects with the Rutland and the New York Central at 
Norwood, and extends north and west to Waddington on the St. 
Lawrence. 

The Grass River 


In order that ocean-going steamships may earry clay from Brazil 
to Massena for the purpose of aluminum manufactures, the Grass 
River is being dredged for their accommodation. 


Improved highways 
The Adirondack trail extending from Utica to the northern 
part of the state passes through Gouverneur, Canton, Potsdam, and 
through points east and north. The highway from Syracuse 
follows the course of the St. Lawrence River along the western 
aud northern borders of St. Lawrence County. <A direct route 
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connects Ogdensburg and Canton. Another road runs from Wad- 
dington southeast to Madrid Springs. Improved highways con 
necting with the Adirondack trail are as follows: from Gouver- 
neur southeast to Fullerville lron Works and northwest to Black 
Lake; from DeKalb Junction to Russell; from Canton to Pierre- 
pent; from Potsdam south to Colton, southeast to Parishville, and 
north to Norfolk; and from Lawrenceville to Brasher Falls. 

There are in the county 259 miles of completed improved high- 
wuys, with 25 miles additional under construction, 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 


Ogdensburg, which is a port of entry on the St. Lawrence River 
and a terminus of several railroads, is the principal coal and grain 
receiving center for points in northern New York and the New 
England states. This city is the principal local market for all 
kinds of farm produce. A considerable amount of lumber is 
shipped, and there are several flour mills in the city. It is the 
seat of a state hospital for the insane and of the Hepburn Hospital. 

Massena stands second in importance as a local market. Here 
is located the Aluminum Company of America, which is the 
largest establishment of its kind, producing 200 tons of aluminum 
per day. Clay for this purpose is obtained in the western states. 

Canton is the seat of St. Lawrence University, with which is 
connected a state school of agriculture. At the village of Potsdam 
is located a state normal school and several other excellent institu- 
tions of learning, including the Clarkson School of Technology and 
the Crane Institute of Music. 

The principal outside markets for dairy products are New York 
and Boston, supplies for the latter city including a large quantity 
of a special soft cheese. Cattle raised in the county are generally 
sold in Buffalo, Albany, or New York. 

Although New York is the leading paper market, immense 
amounts of manila paper are sent to Boston, Chicago, and the 
West. 

St. Lawrence County, which is the largest milk-producing 
county in the state, stands first in the number of establishments 
for handling milk and milk products, of which there are 148. 
During 1919 over 423,000,000 pounds of milk was delivered at 
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these establishments. Besides shipping nearly 60,000,000 pounds 
of market milk there were manufactured in the county 144 mil- 
lion pounds of butter; 13,000,000 pounds of American cheese, a 
large amount of foreign types of cheese and over 65,000,000 
pounds of condensed and evaporated milk. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Farmers’ Company of West Stockholm. 

Franklin County National Farm Loan Association. 
Gouverneur Agricultural and Mechanical Society. 
Gouverneur Co-operative Association, Inc. 

Granges: Pomona and 34 subordinate granges. 
Heuvelton Dairy Improvement Association. 

North Country National Farm Loan Association. 
Oswegatchie Agricultural Society. 

Pilot Ayrshire Club. 

Raquette Valley and St. Regis Valley Agricultural Society. 
St. Lawrence County Agricultural Society 

St. Lawrence County Cheesemakers Patrons’ Association. 
St. Lawrence County Dairymen’s League. 

St. Lawrence County Farm Bureau Association. 

St. Lawrence County Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Club. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

At Canton is located the St. Lawrence University, including one 
of the state schools of agriculture. Potsdam is the seat of a state 
normal school and the Clarkson College of Technology. Approved 
courses in agriculture and home making are given at Gouverneur. 

Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located: at Benson 
Mines, Brasher Falls, Brier Hill, Canton, Colton, De Kalb Junc- 
tion, Edwards, Gouverneur, Hailsboro, Hammond, Helena, Her- 
mon, Heuvelton, Russells, Lisbon, Madrid, Massena, Morristown, 
Norfolk, North Lawrence, Norwood, Oswegatchie, Ogdensburg, 
Parishville, Piercefield, Potsdam, Pyrites, Rensselaer Falls, Rich- 
ville, and Waddington. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 


(Taken from U.S. Census of 1910) 
mmdeem. farms. 002) OR elias eens tee Sak teesee nee eee 1,061,516 acres 
mnt ot farmss es Seu} io koe 28 aad ae ae a-ha 22 8,224 
Per cent of farm land improved..............2-+2e+000- 51.4 
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LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 


Milk Saad. 3 UWS CW ae A. 0. os Cee ee 38,400,281 gal. 
GCreamunold. {U4 y iOS. Boe RR ISCO. OER ae 85,184 gal. 
Butter,,feat soaldinscs 4. dos ahesicorere Aue: St eee ee 1,487,320 Ibs. 
WIUURCI ADECCO |S Ben ncn evn «= aes i coe Spleens 463,227 Ibs, 
(Chepas ‘yrodteced [62:0 i sos. bbe ss eee Poy Sees wes 13,550 Ibs. 
Begs produced’ jache vides s sirsei ll bind Pe eke pe See eee 1,839,997 doz. 
Wool. produced, ... ..se¢5/.4!00). sos esa nuesiesi pas ~be 9,989 fleeces 


LIVE STOCH AND TOULTERY 


Number 
Frorses vo ice see eth ed bod TR RR 22,665 
Cattle oes ic cae sch... Somer. sbeakiveebicon 28 Bae 162,262 
SURCCD oi acelin cee ene os a ERO. BGee A eee 18,513 
Swi a oiccice wc we ss oc s ach eae, BB, Saeed. Aero Lene 33,935 
Ponlteg gate. -'ss\05's 12 he teh Oe. A ee ee 315,991 
BEES 
WNumbersor ¢Colonies «(5c yd Ge CLAS ee RARE: ee ee 5,369 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres Yield 
Orr ee tas eS. rag ee ale A eee 9, 76) 316, 911 bu. 
CATR Ie ee ee oo alos ans bans eeetaernare arate 74,589 1,972,670bu. 
WHTea bree oe cok Le? 2 EE Lek 550 9,188 bu. 
Barley Pe cep hci es ien a ae KOE > oabe wre reyes 2,811 75, 975 bu. 
Brickwhesit toe hich hss ozs irae ee beatae ee 2,774 63, 916 bu. 
FO) ee ic) See MONE MM oo wo do lo laze OE opal Sue segs As 311 4,208 bu. 
Eisy, a “TOTCA GG 8 tari 5 toys lene « Gee EOE 245, 857 421,612 tons 
Special Crops: 
PIAL LOCR a tok. Sekt as ie See ee eee Wacol 1, 184, 162 bu. 
Vegetables other than potatoes............... TIS 60 fie bu. 
Dery cedibie hess. 55.6.2. 5ugelis desea s ph + hae 134 4, 459 bu. 
Us a ee er er ye er chee gee 124 3, 067 bu. 
Fruits: 
PRRMININEIE ots aay s wiaksis Sista. tia Get ee 150,130 trees 180,406 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines................. 9 trees 11 bu. 
PORTS iss aie a om a's was SOL eet 428 trees 330 bu. 
Peeres WMA DYUMeS . 6. 4antat ae 5 bet vias s 24 1,155 trees 135 bu. 
CTI Oe Sen ck seta alae ee 989 trees 154 bu. 
RRR MMIN £9 ore Lie iedat rhs, casino CER 833 vines 15,564 lbs. 


Smell Granta sisi sd Ves sees 70 acres 79,034 qts. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


Number heeees 
Farms for which reports were received............. Teele 6,796 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Horses. and. wiles). ..-.., <..|.:. sep peered tara wy) = 20,623 20,785 
MSattley” ches See she oe ses ae SERRE eee aac: 151,384 141,629 
BEBCR 6s... Geo ti eeh es ~- ssc Sarees hanes Orel 32s 12,766 9,676 
Sg ae ee Cee en Aire <8 eS OE Se eee 20,304 17,856 
(1 Ee § Ie earera = bride ts S66 eee A 300, 896 263, 317 
BEES 
Wamiber Of colonies. '.%) S002 ).(ic doc iste Soren oe cea 45155 5,783 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: eau Acres Yield 
Corn...) pees ee eee 10,524 7,479 80, 262 bu. 
OE: ROn Pee 2 Ap eee ee Ree 52,171 64,641 1,666, 921 bu. 
Bey |. Sas nt ee 2,802 3, 120 49, 236 bu. 
Buakwheau, .Sereiieee.iteecs el 2,990 2,919 33,847 bu. 
Wiest: (winter)+ \ 2 abs nts Sse" 184 200 2, 139 bu. 
Wement © (aprimg)\) fo -i<.- ia == 1, 122 3,057 40, 168 bu. 
OS RRB” ie 85 A See bape ragtss 680 406 3, 144 bu. 
Hay and Forage: 
JCC pee Re oo EE ee eS eS Be: 1,606 1,336 3,598 tons 
Onhershay ys. clits stent. see eats 162 , 667 165,736 311.106 tons 
Corn jensilage)?)\227 - =!) -sisn245 24,214 23,273 141,703 tons 
Cord: fodder) brretel rarest eee ee Ber OST te tee «5,55 
Special Crops: 
roid beans) . Shere) see. ee srs 2,058 2,365 15,170 bu. 
Panes... 2 eeite tects ses a2 428 232 941 tons 
Potatoes: 2. 4. 62235-84302 6,682 7,032 882,238 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food..... ........ RES eee eae 
Canning factory crops.......... 214 Boyt bey a 
Other vegetables and garden 
CTOPS 2 2)s)a hie es siete wins «oes 943 AAD eas 0) e 
Fruits 
RS ee ay ea Be 2,113 3,070 53,647 bu. 
SRDS ie os 75s 6, gs tatann See ee ae 1 Di a eh Sats pie 
MSRTENE \5 = 52s, ciate ey ence ate lean ea AS We Ne iehaloe 30 lbs. 
POIERICH .. «10 ./eig ae wie ie Sent oer aa (ih Cel yates: ea egal eae een 
ere eer eet. TA (Mies ie he a a 


SAERPEREETIGRY ©. /s. 5 slig via sot eae 69 DE er cas os ee 
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SARATOGA COUNTY 


Saratoga County lies on the west bank of the Hudson, the 
Mohawk forming the extreme southeastern boundary. Its total 
area is 526,720 acres. From east to west the county measures 
approximately 26 miles, and from north to south 38 miles. 

The population is distributed as follows: 


POPULATION BY CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Saratoga Springs (city) PS TSR). VMAMoR S28. tts h2 2 he 5,702 
Bedlston® is. . operas AAGA, SMoreaw siya. t,o 3,240 
Ohawiton, ......> +. ee 1,080 Northumberland ....... 1,120 
@lifton ‘Park... :.: s--eee DSO, PLE TOVIGeICE) san. Seren 512 
Corinth ...).’. |. ae 2 G0) “Saratovey cue ea an Nee 3,814 
Day 12: ..:). .vveoaeeian DAL wa Stillwatern ye Ott. 028 6,837 
Hdinburgh......<J2.eeeee 18D) wo Aberiord yng sh bese oky2 5,487 
GIWAY’ .. . 5. odes W208) “Wilton yo. g ee. sees eee 8 1,090 
“Greenfield. ) i. iss2 5508 1,642 —_——_—_—— 
Hadley). 5 vinnie 689 Total’ +25) 408. fiaek 62,982 
Efaltmoon, ..; = .\. 2 ose 6,559 SSS SSS 
MSGS 3. os. 1,298 


* Ballston Spa is the county seat. 
Note.— Mechanicville, which was incorporated as a city in 1915, now has 
a population of over 8,000. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

This county was formed from Albany in 1791. Within its 
present boundaries once lay the favorite hunting grounds of the 
Mohawk. One of the most famous of these hunting grounds was 
known to the Indians as “ Sa-ragh-to-ga,’’ from which the county 
derives its name. This term is said to imply “place of swift 
waters” or “place of salt springs.” 

As early as 1684 this hillside country of the Hudson was sold 
by the chiefs of the Mohawks to Peter Philip Schuyler and six 
other eminent citizens of Albany, and the Indian grants were 
confirmed by the English government. This became known as 
the Saratoga patent. 

The Indian name for the territory in which the famous mineral 
springs were found was Kayaderosseras, another of their favorite 
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hunting grounds. This territory, including the greater part of 
the land in this county, was granted by the English to a company 
of thirteen individuals. The two patents were united by the 
colonial government into a district in 1772. As late as the 
tniddle of the nineteenth century land was still held under a 
rent charge of from fifteen to twenty cents an acre, derived 
originally from the Kayaderosseras patent. It is said that the 
mineral waters were first used for medicinal purposes by Sir 
William Johnson. 

The first settlements in the county were made by the Dutch 
within a few years after their first colonization of the country 
about Albany. Lying in the great thoroughfare between the 
English settlement at Albany and the French posts on Lake 
Champlain, the passing of military parties checked the progress 
of settlement and exposed the few hardy pioneers to all the 
dangers and anxieties of border warfare. Until the conquest of 
Canada by the English, settlements were made slowly. After 
this, although formed rapidly, they were confined for some years 
to the banks of the Hudson and Mohawk. 

During the Revolution some of the most important events of 
the war transpired within the limits of this county. On the 
approach of Burgoyne in 1777, General Schuyler retreated from 
Fort Edward to Saratoga, then to Stillwater, and finally to the 
mouth of the Mohawk. The inhabitants of the county fled to 
Albany, leaving their homes and fields of grain to be destroyed 
by the enemy. General Gates, who superseded General Schuyler, 
fortified himself at Bemus Heights, where two battles were fought. 
Burgoyne then took position on the heights of Saratoga, just 
west of the present village of Schuylerville, where he finally 
surrendered, October 17, 1777. 

The destruction during this campaign of nearly every evidence 
of civilized occupation within the county, together with the fear 
of Indian hostilities, prevented the immediate return to the aban- 
doned lands. After the close of the war, however, settlements 
spread rapidly. 

The early but abortive efforts toward opening a canal from 
the Mohawk along the west bank of the Hudson, around the 
rapids, were mostly made in Saratoga County. Although the 
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enterprise failed because private means were inadequate, it was 
the beginning of efforts that finally led to the construction of 
the Erie and Champlain canals, to which our state owes so much 
of its prosperity. 

Railroads were also constructed at an early date in this county, 
the village of Saratoga being the terminus of the second and 
third railroads built in the state — the Saratoga and Schenectady, 
and the Rensselaer and Saratoga — the Albany and Schenectady 
having been built but a short time previous. 

On Mount McGregor, in the town of Moreau, stands a cottage 
of interest as the last home of General U. S. Grant, maintained 
in the same condition as when he occupied it. Both the Grant 
cottage and the Saratoga Springs reservation are owned by New 
York State. 

DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 


The early settlers were engaged chiefly in grain and stock 
raising. In the northern part of the county lumbering and 
tanning were extensively carried on. Molding sand of a superior 
quality was an important article of export, largely from the 
towns of Waterford and Clifton Park, to points along the canal 
and the Hudson. 

Hay, which is the most important crop in the county, is 
largely consumed on the farms. Of the cereals, corn and oats 
are most extensively grown. Rye and buckwheat are grown to 
some extent in all parts of the county. Dairying is a prominent 
industry and milk is an important product, particularly in the 
southern part. The greater part of the milk is shipped out- 
side of the county, except in the more remote sections, where 
butter is made. 

Commercial fruit growing is carried on to some extent, apples 
being the leading crop. Pears, cherries, and plums are also pro- 
duced. Fruit is raised in the towns of Charlton, Ballston, and 
Clifton Park, as well as in Northumberland, Stillwater, and 
Saratoga. In the eastern and southeastern parts of the county 
truck gardening is carried on to a small extent, the leading crops 
being cucumbers and melons. Other important products are 
strawberries, raspberries, and sweet corn. The mountainous por- 
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tions of the northern and northwestern parts were never exten- 
sively developed in agriculture and lumbering has remained the 
chief occupation in these sections. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

Climatological records for Saratoga County are taken from 
the Spier Falls station, the elevation of which is 400 feet. The 
present observer is Thomas F. Malone. 

The average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the 
first in fall are May 9 and September 26 respectively, giving a 
growing season of 140 days. 

In the following table the records cover the period 1902 to 
1918, with the exception of the snowfall, the records for which 
began in 1904: 


Recorps OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT SPIER FALLS 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- |——______ |_| Average | -—————_| average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees| Year |Degrees} Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 

January...... 19.9 ? 60 | 1906 | —32 | 1914*]| 3.06 1.46 | 1909 15-o 
February..... 17.8 57 | 1911 | —31 | 1908 3.40 3.70 | 1914 19.2 
March........ 31.4 75 | 1910 | —18 } 1918 3.34 2.55 | 1913 11.4 
Apr Sete © 43.9 92 | 1915 8 | 1911 2.60 1.70 | 1910 3.6 
Wray, of crs: <0 57.4 95 | 1911 24 | 1911*|} 3.33] 2.48 | 1906 Ale 
JUNE. cee eee 64.3 95 | 1913 31 | 1912 3.165 Sev4ul) LO0L 3 see 
dilly set soe 70.1 102 | 1911 43 | 1918*}| 3.27 LISS! OIGT Ot eae 
ANIVUSDS 2 ae = 67.4 100 | 1917 35 | 1911 2.80 2 .68"| Ole Oe 
September... .; 59.9 92 | 1916* 19 | 1911 3.09) | 3.40%] O9L2 Te eee 
October...... 49.6 82 | 1913 17 | 1907 3.00 2.74 | 1912 lly 
November. ...| 35.9 77 | 1914 | —5] 1914 2. 2A) 2. Sia Pole 5.0 
December... .. 24.3 66 | 1912 | —39 | 1917 3.47 2.00 | 1906 14.7 
WEE Soe = eircn 45.2 102 | 1911 | —39 | 1917 || 38.51 3.74 | 1904 69.4 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
The surface of Saratoga County is hilly or undulating in the 
south and mountainous in the north. The Palmertown or Luzerne 
Mountains extend from Warren County through the western 
part of Moreau and Wilton and the eastern part of Corinth into 
Greenfield, where they terminate in a series of low, irregular 
hills. The Hudson River breaks through this range on the 
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northern border of the county in a deep ravine three miles in 
extent. A group of isolated hills extends through the western 
portions of Stillwater and Saratoga. A broad intervale lies 
along the Hudson, bordered by a range of clay bluffs 40 to 200 
feet high. From the summits of these bluffs an extensive sand 
plain extends westward to the foot of the mountains, covering the 
greater part of Moreau, Wilton, Northumberland, Saratoga 
Springs, Malta, and Clifton Park. The southwestern portion of 
the county is rolling or moderately hilly. 

The Hudson, which flows nearly seventy miles along the eastern 
border, is interrupted by falls and crossed by several dams and 
bridges. The extreme southeastern part is bordered by the 
Mohawk. The Sacandaga is navigable for boats and steamboats of 
light draft for about twenty miles above Conklingville Falls; 
below the falls it flows to the Hudson in a series of rapids. 
Kayaderosseras Creek drains the central part of the county and 
flows into Saratoga Lake. There are numerous small lakes in the 
county. 

The soil among the mountains is a light, sandy, or gravelly 
loam, and best adapted to grazing, while along the rivers it is a 
deep, fertile loam and alluvium. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 

Bariston: The surface is gently rolling. Ballston Lake, in 
the southeastern part, is a long, narrow, deep body of water, the 
outlet of which is the principal inlet of Round Lake. The soil 
is generally a fertile loam, a section east of the lake including the 

Allis silt loam. 
Products: Corn, hay, potatoes, rye, oats, dairy products 

and fruit. 

Average values of farm land range from $50 to $80 per acre. 


Cuartton: The surface is undulating, with a gentle inclina- 
tion toward the south. The soil is an excellent quality of sandy, 
gravelly, and silty loam. Ledges of limestone in the western part 
afford an excellent quality of building stone and are extensively 
quarried. 

Products: Dairy products and poultry. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $65 per acre. 
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Currron Park: The surface is level or undulating, except in 
the northeast, where it is broken by sand hills and ravines. <A 
line of rugged bluffs borders upon the Mohawk valley. <A belt of 
silty and gravelly loam extends along the river above the bluffs. 


Products: Hay, fruit, potatoes and corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $60 per acre. 


CormntH: The Kayaderosseras Mountains oceupy the central 
and northern parts, and the Palmertown Mountains the south- 
east corner. These mountains are very steep and the summits 
are rocky and mostly covered with forests. A valley four miles 
wide separates the two ranges. The Great Falls in the Hudson 
are on the border of this town. Among the mountains in the 
northern part are several fine lakes. The soil is a sandy and 
stony loam. 

Products: Corn, oats, potatoes, buckwheat, rye, vegetables, 
lumber, sheep, maple sugar and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $40 per acre. 


Day: The surface is generally mountainous, being highest 
in the center and west, where some peaks rise from 2,500 to 
2,700 feet. The Sacandaga River, which is navigable through 
the town, flows in a narrow valley through the southern part. 
Lumbering is the principal occupation and not much of the land 
is suitable for farming. The soil is principally a stony and sandy 
loam. 

Products: Potatoes, buckwheat, rye, corn, garden vegetables, 
maple sugar, lumber and sheep. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $20 per acre. 


Epinsureu: The surface is largely covered by two high moun- 
tain ridges separated by the valley of the Sacandaga River. 
These ridges are rocky and broken, with a thin sandy or gravelly 
soil, and are covered with forests. Lumbering is the chief occu- 
pation of the people. 

Products: Potatoes, buckwheat, rye, corn, sheep, poultry, 
vegetables, maple sugar and lumber. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $30 per acre. 
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Gatwar: The surface is hilly in the north, and gently undu- 
lating in the south. The soil is generally a sandy, gravelly loam. 
Products: Potatoes, corn, oats, hay, berries and buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $60 per acre. 


GreenFiztD: The Palmertown Mountains lie on the eastern 
border and the Kayaderosseras range in the western part. <A val- 
ley six miles wide separates these ranges. The principal streams 
are the Kayaderosseras and its branches. The soil is generally a 
gravelly or sandy loam. Some sections are very stony. <A 
graphite mine is operated within the town. 

Products: Oats, corn, potatoes, buckwheat and poultry. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $65 per acre. 


Hapiey: The surface is largely mountainous, West Mountain 
reaching a height of 2,665 feet. The Sacandaga River flows 
through a narrow valley in the southern part; below Conklings- 
ville its current is rapid and frequently interrupted by falls. 
Lumbering and tanning are carried on. A large quantity of 
gneiss from this town was used in building the Capitol at Albany. 
The soil is generally a coarse, yellowish, and often unproductive 
sand and gravel. 

Products: Potatoes, buckwheat, rye, corn, vegetables, maple 
sugar, lumber, sheep and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $20 per acre. 


Hatrmoon: The surface is undulating and broken by the 
narrow ravines of small streams. The river intervales on the 
east and south are about one-half mile wide and are bordered by 
a line of steep clay bluffs 60 to 100 feet high. Moulding sand of 
an excellent quality is found in this town. The soil is silt and 
gravelly loam in the uplands, and a fine quality of alluvium in the 
intervales. 

Products: Hay, fruit, potatoes and corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $70 an acre. 


Matra: The surface is chiefly an undulating upland sixty to 
eighty feet above Saratoga Lake and broken by the deep gullies 
of small streams. Round Lake, in the southern part, is nearly 
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circular and one mile in diameter. A swampy region covering an 
area of several hundred acres lies in the northeastern part of the 
town at the mouth of the Kayaderosseras. The soil is principally 
a sandy loam with silt and muck in the lowlands. 


Products: Corn, hay, oats, rye, buckwheat, garden truck, 
fruit, potatoes, and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $75 per acre. 


Mixtron: The surface is moderately hilly in the north and un- 
dulating in the south, with a slight inclination toward the Kay- 
aderosseras, which flows through the center of the town. This 
stream has a rapid fall and furnishes a valuable waterpower. In 
the northern part are limestone ridges which are quarried for 
building stone and lime. The Saratoga mineral spring region 
extends through the southeastern part. The soil is generally a 
sandy loam. 


Products: Corn, rye, oats, potatoes, legumes and grasses. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $75 per acre. 


Moreav: The surface is rocky and broken by the Palmertown 
Mountains in the west. The central and eastern portions are un- 
dulating and broken by the narrow ravines of small streams. 
Along the course of the Hudson are numerous rapids and water- 
falls. The soil is generally a light, yellow, sandy loam. 

Products: Corn, hay, oats, potatoes, buckwheat and rye. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $60 an acre. 


NorruuMberRLAND: The surface is level or undulating, and 
broken by deep ravines. A line of clay and slate bluffs, 30 to 100 
feet high, extends along the river. The soil is generally a light 
sandy loam, particularly in the western portion. Some very good 
land lies between Bacon Hill and Gansevoort. 

Products: Corn, hay, oats, potatoes, buckwheat and rye. 
The average value of farm land is $75 per acre, except in 
light sandy soil in the west. 


Provipence: The surface is broken and hilly, and the high 
ranges along the northern and eastern borders are mostly covered 
with forests. Several small mill streams rise in the mountains, 
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and flow southwest into Fulton County. The soil is chiefly a 
coarse, yellow sand or gravel of poor quality; large tracts are 
stony and rocky. 


Products: Potatoes, corn, oats and forage crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $50 an acre. 


Saratoea: A range of high, rounded, and sometimes terraced 
hills extend north and south through the central and western 
parts. These hills rise 450 feet above the Hudson and slope in 
every direction. Narrow alluvial flats bordered by high clay 
bluffs extend along the Hudson. Saratoga Lake forms a portion 
of the western boundary. Fish Creek, the outlet of the lake, which 
flows through the northern part of the town, has several fine mill 
sites along its course. The mineral springs, known as “ Quaker 
Springs,” issue from the Hudson River slate in a ravine a little 
southeast of the center of the town. They contain lime, magnesia, 
and iron with carbonic gas and salts of soda. The soil north of 
Fish Creek is light and sandy, and in the remaining parts of 
the town it is a gravelly or silty loam. 

Products: Hay, potatoes, oats, rye, dairy products, poultry 
and apples. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $80 per acre. 


Saratoca Sprines: The surface is rolling or moderately hilly. 
An extended tract lying north of Saratoga Lake, along the course 
of Owl Pond Creek, is low and swampy. The far-famed mineral 
springs, which give to the town its name, are situated about three 
miles northwest of Saratoga Lake. They are near the center of 
the mineral springs region, which has a radius of nearly ten miles. 
The soil is an inferior quality of yellowish, sandy loam. 

Products: Corn, oats, hay, rye, buckwheat, potatoes and truck 
crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $100 an acre. 


Stirtwater: The surface is uneven in the south and moder- 
ately high in the north. A range of bluffs 6 to 100 feet high 
borders on the intervales of the Hudson and Anthony’s Kill. 
The streams are generally small brooks flowing in deep gullies 
worn in the drift deposits. The soil is alluvial in the river inter- 
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vales. West of the river bluffs is a wide belt of silty loam and in 
the southwestern part is a sandy tract interspersed with swamps. 
Products: Corn, hay, oats, potatoes, rye and fruit. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $75 an acre. 


Warerrorp: The surface is mostly an upland, 100 to 300 feet 
above the river. The Mohawk is bordered by an almost perpen- 
dicular range of slate bluffs, and the Hudson valley by a range 
of clay bluffs. Valuable waterpower is furnished by the falls in 
the Mohawk. The five locks in the Barge Canal at Waterford 
make a combined lift of 169 feet, which is twice as high as the 
whole lift of the Panama Canal. The soil is a sandy, clayey, 
alluvial loam, with shaly loam on the ridges. 

Products: Hay, fruit, potatoes and corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $60 an acre. 


Witton: The Palmertown Mountains with their steep, rocky 
slopes and forest-covered summits, extend across the northwestern 
corner. The center and southwest are generally undulating or 
broken by low ridges. The soil in the east and southeast is a 
yellow sandy loam resting on clay, and in some places swampy. 

Products: Corn, rye, potatoes, oats, clovers, grasses, wheat, 
vetch, dairy products, berries and poultry. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $75 per acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Railroads 


The line of the Delaware and Hudson Railroad passing through 
the center of Warren County also passes south through the center 
of Saratoga County. At Saratoga Springs it meets the main 
line running north to Montreal, which enters Saratoga County 
from Fort Edward in Washington County and continues in one 
line to Ballston. Here it divides, one branch continuing in a 
general southwest direction to Schenectady, and the other turning 
southeast to Mechanieville, thence south to Albany. These two 
branches are connected by a line crossing the town of Clifton 
Park. The Bostom and Maine extends through the eastern and 
southern parts of the county, connecting with the Greenwich and 
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Johnsonville at Northumberland, and with the Delaware and 
Hudson at Saratoga Springs, also extending south to Mechanic- 
ville, and west into Schenectady County. 


Electric Roads 


The Hudson Valley electric road passes from Warrensburg 
southwest to Glens Falls. From this place a line extends into 
Saratoga County through Saratoga Springs and Ballston, and 
southeast to Mechanieville, where it meets another line extending 
from Glens Falls down the east side of the Hudson, crossing the 
river and entering Saratoga County at Northumberland, then 
passing down the west side of the river to Waterford. From 
Saratoga Springs the Schenectady Railway extends southwest to 
Schenectady, two lines running thence to Watervliet and Albany. 
Another electric line from Ballston crosses the town of Milton, 
terminating at Middlegrove in Greenfield. 


Improved Highways 

Six improved highways center at Saratoga Springs. Of these, 
two extend to the Adirondack section, one passing through Glens 
Falls, and the other crossing the towns of Corinth and Hadley; 
the third road extends into the town of Wilton; a fourth runs east 
and south to Mechanicville, meeting at that place a fifth road 
from Saratoga Springs, and extending south to Albany; a sixth 
road leads from Saratoga Springs southwest to Ballston Spa and 
Schenectady, with another highway leading west from Ballston 
Spa, the latter road being under construction to the county line. 
The total extent of these roads is 125 miles, 19 miles additional 
being under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 
Saratoga Springs is the principal market within the county 
It is widely known as a summer resort and is celebrated for its 
mineral springs. Schenectady is an excellent nearby market. It 
receives a large share of the milk produced in the town of Ball- 
ston; also a considerable amount of the truck crops produced in 
the southern part of the county. Milk and other products are 
sent also to Troy, Watervliet, Cohoes, and Glens Falls, as well as 

to Boston and other New England cities. 
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The agricultural organization are as follows: 
Adirondack Beekeepers’ Association. 

Charlton Agricultural Society. 

Collar City National Farm Loan Association. 
Granges: Pomona and 11 subordinate granges. 
Harmony Farmers’ Club. 

Mohawk Valley National Farm Loan Association, 
Patrons of Industry: 1 association. 

Saratoga County Agricultural Society. 

Saratoga County Dairymen’s League. 

Saratoga County Farm Bureau Association. 
Saratoga County Guernsey Breeders’ Association. 
Saratoga County National Farm Loan Association. 
Saratoga County Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 
Saratoga County Sheep Breeders’ Association. 
Saratoga Creamery Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

The Skidmore School of Arts is located at Saratoga Springs. 
The Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake School gives approved courses in 
agriculture and home making. 

Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located at Corinth, 
Ballston Spa, Galway, Mechanicville, Round Lake, Saratoga 
Springs, Schuylerville, South Glens Falls, Stillwater, and Water- 
ford. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. 8. Census of 1910) 
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LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
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SELECTED CROPS 

Cereals: Acres 
COTise sie eer ic SIR sbt cae eee ks 14, 568 
OTR arse 8 Loc! syapen ty cc) SARA eateries oe Ranvete te eer 15, 819 
Dea baa te 5 o's chess 2 Shc cea areal © aro eT ye 127 
ESTEVE 2 32's nc tapers 3 oc, oe oan sh aloe toys ai Ry 103 
Buckwheat: 26.2.0 k esc ree Bee chet acs cet 2 6,810 
EGG ce oats nicl diate. aes a.< Hoe Ree ee athe eo ek ee eee es 6, 645 
Ey rand, forage” 35 i... Sade gat hohe na 75, 604 

Special Crops: 
IPGEALOGS, «2. oSS o8 Se cs os oa Reha 6s eens ees 7,278 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. 2,018 
Dire enibie: Bealises 266.5 2 aries as 3.5 5 ee ane yo 2s a'e 66 
aT ao at ied Aaa 9 5 Si 17 

Fruits: 
PREC NM a are sae we: © ahatnis Scie oe treo) oreta suai 137,202 trees 
Peaches’ ‘and nectarines.....5r0s2.....-: 1,338 trees 
PESTS Sas Xe Ses Ae bo cid tae bene oe 15,718 trees 
DES ANI # PYUMEE =) re cc ts es ia ais he 11,039 trees 
HORTIER yy saphena ide te) eae < apt ir, tare oe 13,187 trees 
Qudnees * 2:23 425 2ST iA Ls 2 ns Sees ete 118 trees 
Granesr sete eres were or en es 4,907 vines 
Small ‘frites reste aes se ase ae 223 acres 


PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


Farms for which reports were received...... 


eee ewes 


629 


Number 
8,115 
25,382 
11,483 
10,612 
178,318 


1,835 


Yield 
482, 561 bu. 
435, 812 bu. 

3, 466 bu. 
2, 462 bu. 
130, 163 bu. 
103, 261 bu. 


75,421 tons 


579,652 bu. 


1,148 bu. 
316 bu. 


175,868 bu. 
14 bu. 
10,427 bu. 
o,2o1- bu. 
2,866 bu. 

9 bu. 
69,681 Ibs. 
371,609 qts. 


1918 
Number 


3,180 
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AGRICULTURAL MANUAL 


LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 


1917 1918 
Number Number 
Prorat sini WEARS ERR Mee winins 6 ds capce RERROERS 6,705 6,333 
PIRES 25K 2 SE Be ee 8 Se 21,811 22,205 
PRGRES Ks Ree RCE oOo oe Sul MUR Pe Ebene 6,860 6,082 
MINE T OS Ce Pe CER ORE Re heel kw ecu Up eden cbeeear 6,554 5,643 
POUL ek Fe Uy Sore ne eels askin. BASSE ois 168,211 156,118 
BEES 
NUM DET OF pOOLONISR Re hc oa xs «i orc emietdhaieinte © 48 2 oa2 2,010 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals yeas Acres Yield 
OTT eet He es 42 Sie aa eT 9,568 9,102 154, 363 bu. 
Oa UE 2 ace 2 ee 15, 384 13, 394 333, 083 bu. 
PT CT pe A or ee - eet SP 252 253 2, 934 bu. 
BC WNOM ay eae ike Go's sis cig da ous os 4, 325 5, 887 64, 152 bu. 
WOMCRG WANE, 8 oe css 3 os cae aoe 498 510 5, 962 bu. 
Wheat Vapeuaey sose re. ee 201 130 1, 267 bu. 
RVD Grain Witaia a AM wie Wye cars 2h 5, 582 4, 085 63, 663 bu. 
Hay and Forage: 
Py A ee er 345 627 976 tons 
EMER MYR oo Berit aicct~ td Sed ce 59,345 61,472 64,567 tons 
Corm:(ensrgey o> os. 2.5." 3,218 4,524 24,268 tons 
ern: Vrodder) Teco. cess 22s SSadssae 1; 645°°2 ee 
Special crops: 
Kield: beans. owe ae veces © 457 900 4,479 bu. 
Oabbaper. -:.: > picen eee tere 2 2. 434 377 1,728 tons 
Patatoes* Vol aante Si eos es ss 3,828 6,468 301,365 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food..... ........ 492. oc eee 
Canning factory crops.......... 50 BD yes Sees ook 
Other vegetables and garden 
EEODS \ .aias's gamut Seite <a ce 1,009 L220 |. os steer 
Fruits: 
PEPPER. ett tL inswenkiet ese eae b 4,800 5,323 90,934 bu. 
Dassen Ee cack xe eee en rie 76 534 bu. 
Pears!(s 20) GEESE Se eae. 200 292 5,669 bu. 
PIGS O6C9.. «5 55% Body ae acest Se 161 223 56,447 lbs. 
CRATING cs Sa eaek See bAaars 165 18S 21,224 lbs. 
RGN CES.. wits Es so yb cccrsre ashes oo Oaeis 16 14 bu. 
Wincyerd 05) i oo c.s onthe neansns 52 55 6,325 lbs. 
Srnthfrattee ee secs os sk ae 317 EP ins so ee 
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Fruits 


Potatoes 


Buckwheat 


Beans $00 
Wheat 640 


| 
Rye | 4,085 


Fic. 156— CHart SHowinG RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS IN 
SaRATocA County 


SCHENECTADY COUNTY 
This county les in the valley of the Mohawk and extends to 
within about seven miles of its mouth, the greater part being 
included between the Mohawk River and the Schoharie Creek. 
Its total area is about 131,840 acres; it extends approximately 
15 miles from north to south, and 25 miles from east to west. The 
population is shown in the following table: 


POPULATION BY CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Schenectady (city)* .. 80.381. - Rotterdam «ii... . n.d. 6,198 
Duanesburgh .......... 2,280  — 
Glenvillerfereries. cic ss 6,538 Total PF Ps. 98 ,625 
Niskayamatee. ss. .i- +. 2,607 = 
Princet@wmt tei. sss ss. 621 


* Schenectady is the county seat. 

Nore.— The preliminary reports of the 1920 census indicate a population 
of 88,723 in the city of Schenectady, and a total of 109,363 in Schenectady 
County. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Schenectady was formed from Albany in 1809, its name being 
derived from the original Indian name of the site of Schenec- 
tady (Scagh-negh-ta-da), meaning, “‘ the end of the pine woods.” 
This name for the same reason was applied by the aborigines to 
the site of Albany. The site of Schenectady is said to have been 
the principal seat of the Mohawks even before the confederacy 
of the Iroquois, or Five Nations, and was abandoned at a very 
early period in the colonial history. 

The first grant of lands was made to some Hollanders in 1661 
on condition that they purchase the soil from the Indians. The 
deed was signed eleven years later by four Mohawk chiefs. 
Although the town was enclosed by a stockade, in February, 1690, 
during the French and Indian War, the settlement was surprised 
at night by a party of French and Indians and nearly every house 
was burned. The few who escaped massacre fled to Albany. The 
town recovered but slowly from this disaster. 

After the Revolution the settlement shared in the general pros- 
perity and business profited greatly from the improvements in 
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navigation. The completion of the Erie Canal in 1825. gave an 
added impulse, large quantities of merchandise being sent here 
for shipment to avoid the more circuitous route between Schenec- 
tady and Troy. 

Schenectady was the terminus of the first two railroads in this 
state — the Albany and Schenectady, which was opened in 1831, 
and the Saratoga and Schenectady, which was completed two years 
later. The city has since developed rapidly, especially since the 
establishment of extensive manufactories, including the American 
Locomotive Works and the General Electric Works. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 


The earliest records point to the raising of corn. Dairying 
became a prominent industry in very early times. The valley of 
the Mohawk was extensively devoted to the cultivation of broom 
corn for many years, producing in 1870 nearly half of the entire 
broom corn crop of the state. 

The growth of Schenectady City has effected a complete change 
in the agriculture of the county. In order to supply the demand 
for milk a large number of farmers have changed from general 
agriculture to dairying. Even within the last ten years, the town 
of Niskayuna has developed a profitable garden industry that now 
supplies, not only Schenectady, but also Albany, Troy, Cohoes, 
and Watervliet. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

Climatological data for Schenectady County not being available, 
a fair idea of general conditions for the county may be obtained 
by consulting the records of Albany County (page 95). 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface consists of a valley and upland generally broken 
by ridges and isolated hills 200 to 350 feet above the river. The 
highlands are the northern continuation of the Helderberg and 
Schoharie mountains. The greater part of the surface is covered 
with a thick deposit of drift, consisting principally of clay in the 
west and sand in the east — the former productive, but the latter 
of little value for tillage. The Mohawk River, Schoharie Creek, 
and Normans Kill are the principal streams, the valleys being 
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generally bordered by steep slopes rising to a height of about 300 
feet. The valleys are best adapted to tillage and the hills to 
pasturage. 
DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 

Duanessurcn: The surface is an upland broken by the narrow 
valleys and gullies of small streams. The hills bordering on 
Schoharie Creek and Normans Kill are steep and in some places 
rocky. The town is well adapted to dairying. The soil is prin- 
eipally a stiff clay loam with a slight intermixture of gravel. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, oats, buckwheat and fruit. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $50 an acre. 


GuenvittE: The surface is broken and hilly in the central and 
western parts, the hills rising 800 to 1,000 feet or more above 
sea level. The eastern part is nearly level. The soil among the 
hills is a stiff clay underlaid by hardpan with an occasional out- 
cropping of slate. In the eastern part it is a sandy and gravelly 
loam. The Mohawk intervales are very fertile. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, oats, fruit and buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $50 an acre. 


Niskayuna: The surface is mostly an upland with steep bluffs 
rising from the river valley. The intervales are very rich and 
productive. <A strip of land about one mile wide, extending back 
from the summits of the bluffs, has a hard clay soil, and a con- 
siderable portion of it is swampy and not well adapted to cultiva- 
tion. Through the south the soil is sandy. 


Products: Garden crops and small fruits. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Princetown: The surface is a broken upland gently descend- 
ing toward the southeast. It is well adapted to grazing. The 
soil is a heavy clay loam underlaid by hardpan. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, oats, buckwheat and fruit. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $60 an acre. 


RorrerpaM: The surface is broken and hilly in the northwest, 
a level intervale extending from the center toward the south, and 
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a high plain in the east. While the hills are sandy and not very 
productive, the alluvial flats are very fertile. Near Schenectady 
this town is more of a residential than an-agricultural section. 


Products: Dairy products, garden crops, fruit, hay, oats and 
corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $60 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 

Lines of the New York Central Railroad enter Schenectady 
County from Watervliet, Albany, and Ravena, all centering at 
Schenectady. From this point two lines extend west across the 
state. 

The Delaware-and Hudson crosses the county south of the center, 
a branch in the town of Duanesburgh running southeast to Albany. 

The Boston and Maine connects with the New York Central at 
Rotterdam Junction and extends easterly to Mechanicville. 


Electric Roads 


The electric lines of the Schenectady Railway extend northeast 
to Saratoga; southeast to Troy, and southeast to Albany. 

Another electric road runs from Schenectady northwest through 
Amsterdam and Johnstown to Gloversville. 


Waterways 


The Barge Canal and the Mohawk River extend east and west 
through the county. 


Improved Highways 
Two improved highways lead from Schenectady southeast to 
Watervliet and to Albany, and northwest to Amsterdam. 
A third highway takes a circuitous course west and north to 
Amsterdam. Another leads north to Ballston Spa and Saratoga. 
There are in the county 77 miles of completed improved high- 
ways with 12 miles additional under construction. 
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AVAILABLE MARKETS 


As previously mentioned, Schenectady is the principal market 
within the county. It is a very important railroad center and is 
located on the Erie Canal. 

Schenectady is extensively engaged in manufacturing. The 
American Locomotive Works and the factories of the General 
Klectric Company are among the most important of their kind in 
the world. There are also various other manufacturing interests, 
including machinery, ‘agricultural implements, carpets, and knit 
goods. 

Just outside the county excellent markets are found in the cities 
of Albany, Cohoes, Watervliet, and Troy. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Granges: Pomona and 2 subordinate granges. 

Mohawk Valley National Farm Loan Association. 
Mohawk Valley Poultry Club. 

Schenectady County Dairymen’s League. 

Schenectady County Farm Bureau Association. 
Schenectady Market Growers’ Co-operative Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
Schenectady is the seat of Union University. 
Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located at Rotterdam 
Junction, Schenectady (2), and Scotia. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. 8. Census of 1910) 


LH ats heb seas: eRe BSS t ented ceeereny) | Kreabin paee meade chew 106,251 acres 
Nimnher (Of faring! ccs st cee ee ee eee Tee eee Oe 1, 027 
Per cent. of tarm) land sim proved crest. winiviersiereioie ipl oteais.2 ere a. 80.1 


Milk ‘sold... SSE PSV reste Ue ARIA, BITES: «CIRO. 876,490 gal. 
Gream sold {3:4 ¢:.. t2axyi: ck bisee- sims tess es fo oman are 7,730 gal. 
Butter fapssold. 2)... ok <a ao bute ob Bkecek eee eh eee 191,740 lbs. 
Bupter OrOaUCO A oe sie ace SOE oloLcle ie mpstos stair are ae ope peLeeders 198,658 Ibs. 
Cheese’ produced). rib Sabet sais ols she ote SANs WOE A 130 Ibs. 
Epps produced: ... dL .iPaseitich. Sas). Asbo s Les tasi. ote 362,920 doz. 


WOO) PrOMWce 15.10) ka ds pw os bea bene eee yk eee 1,928 fleeces 
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Number 
MSS, . 5. PONTE a on ada oie ei vin os x Rhee edi a art voide Wate ele clers 3,162 
Li | CARRERE esi ey tne il oly Ce dO EgET rIC RCE SCRE Reta ad Tst2L 
IRE ed he Sh Ea Oy ER 9 eee Fo eee 3,501 
MING. «23.00 eee. ne abtae Smeets aw 2,952 
Be Bee ct te a Ea ot crs ere 62,771 
BEES 
MeITIICM EER COIORIOCR. 52 608 2 522 dc cos oc Pete A eae ee ae Bhs. os ieee. 1,431 
SCLECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres Yield 
CRED he cee CoE PERRI SS Be he bg 2 FB aN 3, 476 109, 694 bu. 
RR ss, < « SSS. 5. PRA eee ae 9, 326 247, 945 bu. 
WORORE. 2. 5. BEES. cc koe Pee a alsld Aaa eae 19 466 bu. 
Barley?......65 52> 022. /. Sa. saa es oe Se 238 5,641 bu. 
Buckwheat, 222. 223. ays Sees posal Sees Sa: 4, 392 102,165 bu. 
BEV ciao ea ted ie wiarcie AOR NML as ce CAPO A RI 2, 591 40, 259 bu. 
bsayreai: LOTAQO LN F325 ci. FIM Mw oo 5 ahelaree teal 31, 714 33, 346 tons 
Special crops: ; 
Peapitocs........ Ui Bee. x2. DPE OM 3k ganas 1,135 87,140 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes........-..... 132m ehlaas. some 
ey gC sley HOARE iat) s/c) San oreo so eo Monae 40 906 bu. 
DEY PCaswasts sceneries eed seat weer s se ss 2 37 bu. 
Fruits: 
OST © AE © 2 Den 12 Ce ence 49 ,632 trees 82,252 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines ................ 729 trees 51 bu. 
etter cs a ae Bee i Es vere oad oe 4,719 trees 3,613 bu. 
EMIS OU PINHES, 62 ooo oes es es eee 7,204 trees 2,337 bu. 
Cherries, 7. 3. Hee oe cass o SEBS. sees Z 6,368 trees 2,004 bu. 
CETERA ie ee ee 81 trees 10 bu. 
PRIS oo sing stadia dines Mein ba Stein 2. 2,398 vines 29,885 kbs. 
UU Be ner ee ee ae ee 156 acres 212,752 qts. 


PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 


(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


Farms for which reports were received............. 
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1917 1918 
umber Number 
EIORACS BNO INVIGHS 3) mre tess .< p30: 3.6 del a eis ae een 2,677 2,406 
ROARRIG oer. a SCS ME OR rian si Sioa selene Se 7,045 6,745 
PINS 15555. Shi. See CRs ss 5 ance sd aie arp eatelatn aes 2,287 1,833 
FIT EIO a 8 Bie Re Ae eee ras Nags, avant anaes s iets arene 2,210 2,053 
ig i RN Se Eee te eet ee ee 56,960 44,945 
BEES 
Naan ber GrsColniGH isi. 4/2: « +s s.0aikiatun ess ase 1,367 1,651 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: pea Acres Yield 
Ce Se | te es or 2, 244 2,399 35,180 bu. 
CT yy he a. 7 Se reer 10, 392 7, 038 123, 880 bu. 
ay er 293 284 3, 904 bu. 
PT NE nee! [| ener 3, 261 2,645 35,734 bu. 
WCHL AUMNATEEEI ricwicreteisis = 5 = => clave 131 114 1, 466 bu. 
ita 143 148 1, 041 bu. 
a. ee eee 2, 614 1, 967 30, 484 bu. 
Hay and forage: 
PLP OIES PAs ioe cs ewe soe oi eS 151 268 434 tons 
nS) ae 2s Se eae 30,330 26,269 29,149 tons 
Corn, (enatlagey.) .... -...66->s 1,918 1,313 9,172 tons 
REIT (LOGMOE RN. ec os cists tevemrates © veiskniayersiews 869.24) ley. 23 
Special crops: 
Bret Ua eo pe, See, Ae 218 406 2,249 bu. 
Saba ge ioe 28 202 232 1,401 tons 
Potatoes: 2. 5 Se ri8 teers 1,018 960 36,856 bu. 
Roots raised for’ stock’ food) 2... ° >. 4g. 2. - SEM A CAE 
Canning factory crops.......... 52 LLO: © ee eee 
Other vegetables and garden 
Srepes Lip. Fee. Sess. ee: 754 (fo Deere}! 
Fruits: 
BERS Lor seks ap oe nae BoM ed 1,558 Tyiiy 32,583 bu. 
POMBE BPO e a ele oe orineih nee 32 40 479 bu. 
PMI re prs aioe cine eietesats torte 97 242 2,632 bu. 
Plams Po. PECs Fae PS 92 131 12,720 lbs. 
Chermies ys... Brat Adee > o 68 101 7,690 Ibs. 
WONCUREN ask cn. ooe - hese oe oct otk 13 ll 11,093 lbs. 
ROaterE “APVINUTOON SY o's clos cv otee ne x 197 514 Oe akin wie 
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Hay 
Oats 
Corn 
Fruits 
| 


Tuckwheat 


itye 


Potatoes 


Beans 


Fic. 138.— CHart SHOWING RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS 
IN SCHENECTADY COUNTY 


SCHOHARIE COUNTY 


This is an interior county lying in the east central part of the 
state just south of the Mohawk valley and centrally distant thirty- 
five miles from Albany. It has an area of 410,880 acres; from 
north to south its average extent is 30 miles, and from east to west 
23 miles. The population is shown in the following table: 


POPULATION BY TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


BGAN bias aes os 5 bs or 530 Richmondville ......... 1,460 
IBrOOMe) Wee aise » «ctor Zoo, Schoharie* -...:.\.seeee 2,438 
GCarligionsen. cess. wk O63) wseward.:-%...- +c. eee 1,380 
Govleska ewes ts 62. 3-670! —Sharontss-2 0 ase ee 1,781 
On Cs Vale e rike cine cmc 68) a nSpMmMit. At eee anes e 1,046 
HEPPTAMCR peow-s->s-5.- SID, ay Wy soar 2s eatin 6 926 
dito 5 8) oo 1,350 
GIIDOR ice eet ices: os ©. '> 1,420 otal’... yee 23,005 
BEWCTROM Beer me wc... ss. 1,181 

Middleburgh @e....... 2,253 


*Schoharie, in the town of Schoharie, is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Schoharie County was formed from Albany and Otsego in 
1795, and a small part of Greene was annexed in 1856, Its name 
is said to signify “ drift wood.” This arises from the point where 
the Lime Kill and Little Schoharie flow into Schoharie Creek 
from opposite sides, drift wood having accumulated in quantities 
so great as to form a natural bridge. 

The land now included in the county of Schoharie formed part 
of the Indian hunting grounds. On the advent of the whites a 
small tribe of Indians occupied the Schoharie Valley. The 
Mohegans were stationed in considerable numbers near the loca- 
tion of the present Middleburgh village. 

The first white settlement was made by German Palatines, 
numbering from six to seven hundred. These people had been 
living on the Palatinates in the lower part of Germany so handi- 
capped by taxation that they barely made a living. The English 
Board of Trade made them an offer of land to be paid for in pitch, 
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tar, turpentine, and resin. As the necessary pine trees were lack- 
ing in the Schoharie valley the Palatines were at first established 
at “‘the camps” on both sides of the Hudson. Feeling a serious 
grievance at not being located in the promised “ Schorie,” their 
discontent became so great that, when insistent petitions failed of 
the desired effect, they undertook the journey by themselves dur- 
ing the winter of 1712-13, following the Indian trails through the 
forest and settling on the present site of Middleburgh village. 
Soon after, the Dutch settled at “ Vroomansland,” two or three 
miles above the German settlement. 

In the early days of these settlements, corn, which, with 
potatoes, formed their chief article of diet, could be ground no 
nearer than Schenectady, the men carrying it in bags on their backs. 
After some years the first grist mill in the county was built on 
Mill Creek, near Fox Creek. At about 1806, two Yankees put a 
machine in the old mill for carding wool. This was a great 
improvement over the old method of hand carding. They carded 
200 pounds of wool in twenty-four hours and were obliged to work 
night and day to handle their business. 

Repeated attempts at establishing railroads in the county havy- 
ing failed, a number of plank roads were built about 1850. In 
1865 the first railroad cars passed through the county, and the 
railroads proved to be very important to its industrial progress. 

During the Revolution several conflicts took place within the 
limits of the county, and the inhabitants were continually exposed 
to the attacks of small parties of Indians. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

Wheat and corn were among the first crops grown in Schoharie 
County. The production of grain was of great importance until 
the competition of the large grain-producing sections of the West 
made it unprofitable. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century the growing of hops 
became one of the leading industries. During the last quarter- 
century the low prices, competition of the West, and plant diseases, 
have forced the growers to reduce their acreage and turn to diversi- 
fied farming. At the present time hop-growing is confined to the 
best soils along the Schoharie and Cobleskill valleys. Dairying is 
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now the most important industry, the chief products being market 
milk and butter. Alfalfa grows readily, especially in the northern 
part. 

A generation or two ago there was in the towns of Middleburgh 
and Fulton a highly developed broom-corn industry, which has 
since been abandoned. Within the last year or two, owing to the 
high prices of broom corn, an effort has been made to reestablish 
the industry. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 


Climatological records for Schoharie County have been taken 
at Sharon Springs, at an elevation of 821 feet, the present observer 
being W. M. Kling. 

The average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are May 7 and October 2, respectively, giving a growing 
season of 148 days. 

The following table covers the period 1913 to 1919: 


Recorps or TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT SHARON SPRINGS 


ee es 
TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 


Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
——____————_||] Average | ————————_] average 
inches | Greatest depth 
Year |Degrees| Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 


January...... 1916 | —22 | 1914 2.80} 1.70 | 1915 14.2 
February..... 1918*| —27 | 1914 2.65] 1.60] 1914 14.2 
March... ......:!4. 1918 | —10 | 1916 2.96} 2.75 | 1914 20.2 
ADEM So oa. hse 1915 12 | 1919 3.08; 1.12} 1914 3.6 
Maes c 3s ocus 1914 21 | 1913 3.53 | 1.52) 1916 0.2 
WN 2 Goes 5: 1919 28 | 1913 3.70:| 1.45 | 19157) eee 
Pl ge aethec es 1919*| 41] 1913 4.76 |. 5.84 | 1014} Vee 
AN Sistet as. 1916 39 9154 |' 93.365; 1.70°| 1915 | ..2 3% 
September.... 1914 25 | 1913 3:22 | 1.66 | 1913. | oe 
October....... 1916 23 | 1915 3.62 | 2.19 | 1917 0.1 
November... . 1914* 4 | 1917 2.50] 1.84] 1913 2.9 
December..... 1914 | —28 | 1917 3.00} 1.65 | 1915 17:5 
Year. .scc%.. 1916 | —28 | 1917 || 39.18 | 5.84 | 1914 73.8 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
The surface is an upland broken by mountains in the south, and 
by hills in the center and north. A northerly branch of the Cats- 
kill Mountains lies along the southern border, the highest summits 
of which are 3,000 feet above tide. From them irregular spurs 
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extend northward through the greater part of the county. Many 
of the summits along the east and west borders are about 2,000 
feet above tide. The high ridge along the east border and extend- 
ing to Albany County, is known as the Helderberg Mountains, 
Limestone caverns are frequent, and the minerals which they afford 
are of particular interest to mineralogists. In the north the hills 
are generally rounded and are arable to their summits, but in the 
center and south the slopes are steep and often precipitous. The 
extreme northern part of the county is terraced like the limestone 
region farther west. In many places the hills bordering the streams 
are 1,000 feet high and sometimes very steep. Schoharie Creek 
and its tributaries are the principal streams. Charlotte River, a 
branch of the Susquehanna, rises in the western part, and Catskill 
Creek in the southeast. The soil in the north is a productive silty 
loam and in the center and south it is a silty and sandy loam, the 
sand predominating on the southern hills. The alluvial flats along 
Schoharie Creek are among the most fertile lands in the state. 

A belt of limestone crosses the northern part of the county, 
extending through a large part of the towns of Schoharie, Cobles- 
kill, Seward, Sharon, and Carlisle. It is in this particular local- 
ity where the alfalfa plant seems especially at home. 

Farm lands vary in value according to location and improve- 
ments. The highest-priced land in the county is principally in 
the Schoharie valley between Middleburg and Central Bridge, 
where it is valued at from $150 to $225 an acre. In the Cobles- 
kill valley, especially near the towns, farm land sells at from $75 
to $150 an acre, while those in the vicinity of Seward and Sharon 
Springs sell at from $35 to $60 an acre. In the southern part of 
the county farm land can be bought for $8 to $20 an acre. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 


BrenuEm: The surface is a hilly upland broken by the deep 
ravines of streams. The streams generally are bordered by steep 
hills rising to a height of 1,400 to 1,900 feet. Schoharie Creek 
flows north through the eastern part, receiving several tributaries 
from the west. A wide alluvial flat extends along its course. The 
soil is principally a silty loam. 

Products: Hay, corn, potatoes, oats, rye and buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $60 an acre. 
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Broome: The surface is a hilly upland broken by the deep 
ravines of streams. The highest summits are 2,000 feet above tide. 
Catskill Creek rises in the northern part and several branches of 
Schoharie Creek drain the northern and western portions. The soil 
is a gravelly and-silty loam. 


Products: Hay, potatoes, corn, oats, and buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $45 an acre. 


CaruistE: The surface consists principally of a ridge lying 
between the valleys of the Mohawk and Cobleskill, the summit of 
which is 1,100 to 1,800 feet above sea level. This ridge descends 
to the north by a series of terraces, and to the south by gradual 
slopes. The streams are small brooks. The soil is principally a 
silty loam. 


Products: Ensilage corn, hay, buckwheat, oats, barley and 
potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from ‘$10 to $75 an acre. 


CosreskitL: The surface is principally a hilly upland broken 
by the deep valley of the Cobleskill, which extends east and west 
through the center. The highest points on the north and south 
borders are 1,500 to 2,000 feet above sea level. The soil on the 
hills is a clayey loam, and in the valley it is fertile alluvium. In 
this town is located a state agricultural school. 


Products: Potatoes, buckwheat, hops, hay, corn and oats. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $100 an acre. 


Conrsy1ttE: The surface is generally a hilly upland, moun- 
tainous along the east border. The highest summits are in the 
southeast, Richmond Mountain (3,213 ft.), and Richtmyer Peak 
(2,967 ft.). Schoharie Creek forms a small portion of the west 
boundary and Manor Kill flows through the center. The valleys 
of these streams are bordered by high and often nearly precipitous 
hills. The soil is a silty loam. 


Products: Hay, potatoes, corn, oats and buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $40 an acre. 


Fie. 1389— UPPER END OF BRANCH OF SCHOHARIE VALLEY, ON THE 
ROAD TO GILBOA, LOOKING NORTH 


Fic. 140.— SCHOHARIE VALLEY NEAR FULTONHAM 
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Esperance: The surface consists of two ridges extending 
across the town, separated in the southern part by the valley of 
Schoharie Creek. The highest parts are 100 to 1,200 feet above 
sea level. The soil is principally a silty loam, 

Products: Hay, oats, buckwheat, corn and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $75 an acre. 


Furton: The surface is a hilly upland broken by ravines of 
streams. Schoharie Creek which flows north through the eastern 
part is the principal stream. The highest summits are about 2,000 
feet above sea level. Petersburg Mountain, in the northwest, 
reaches a height of 2,300 feet. The hills next the creek are usually 
steep, but farther west they have more gradual slopes. The soil is 
a gravelly and silty loam. Where the Schoharie Creek flows 
through the town, the flats are broad and offer relatively larger 
areas of level and fertile lands. Those near Vronrans are among 
the best in the county. 

Products: General farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $100 an acre. 


Girsoa: The surface is a mountainous upland broken by deep 
ravines. Schoharie Creek and its tributaries are the principal 
streams, and are frequently bordered by steep hillsides. The 
highest peaks in the east reach a height of over 2,600 feet above 
tide. The soil is generally a gravelly and silty loam, although in 
some sections there are rounded clay hills. 

Products: Hay, corn, oats, buckwheat, barley and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $100 an acre. 


Jurrerson: The surface is a hilly upland, the principal sum- 
mits rising 1,000 feet above the valleys and 2,000 feet. above tide. 
Mine and Bald hills in the extreme southern part reach elevations 
of 2,820 feet and 2,778 feet respectively. A high ridge extending 
northeast and southwest through the center forms the watershed 
between the Delaware and Mohawk rivers. The soil is a gravelly 
and silty loam. 

Products: Hay, corn, potatoes, oats, buckwheat and rye. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $25 an acre. 
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MippiesurcH: The surface is a hilly upland divided into two 
ridges by the valley of Schoharie Creek, which extends north and 
south through the town. The highest summits are 1,600 to 1,800 
feet above sea level. The hills bordering the streams are usually 
steep, and often precipitous. The soil is a silty loam on the hills 
and a fertile sandy loam in the valleys. In the vicinity of Middle- 
burgh village are considerable areas of alluvial flats, which are 
level and almost famous for their fertility. 


Products: Hops, corn, hay, oats and dairy products. 
Average values of farm range from $10 to $200 an acre. 


Ricumonpvitte: The surface is a hilly upland separated into 
two distinct parts by the valley of Cobleskill Creek which extends 
east and west through the center. The highest summits are 1,800 
to 2,100 feet above the valley. The soil is generally a silty loam. 

Products: Hops. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $150: an acre. 


ScnonariE: The surface is a hilly upland broken by the deep 
valleys of streams. The slopes are generally gradual, the hills 
rising from 1,300 to 1,700 feet above sea level. Schoharie Creek 
flows north through the center, receiving Fox Creek from the east 
and the Cobleskill from the west. In the limestone region are 
numerous caverns. The soil on the hills is a silty loam, and in the 
valleys a gravelly loam and alluvium. In a few cases there is a 
fairly well-developed orchard industry; there are also two or three 
prosperous nurseries in the town. 

Products: General farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $200 an acre. 


SewArp: The surface is a hilly broken upland, the highest 
summits being 1,500 to 1,800 feet above the valley. West Creek, 
the principal stream, flows southeast through the center. The soil 
is a fertile silty loam. 

Products: Hops, hay, corn, oats, potatoes and buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $60 an acre. 


Suaron: The surface is a rolling and hilly upland. The high- 
est summits in the southwest are 1,500 to 1,800 feet above sea level. 
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West Creek is the principal stream. The soil is a strong, limestone 
till, favorable for growing alfalfa. Two farms in the town have 
reached a high development in the production of red raspberries. 
Sharon Springs is widely known as a summer resort, and for the 
sulphur waters that break forth in great abundance. 

Products: Hay, corn, oats, barley, buckwheat, hops, potatoes, 

apples, wheat and small fruits. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $100 an acre. 


Summit: The surface is a broken, hilly upland, the central 
ridge forming a portion of the watershed between the Susquehanna 
and Mohawk rivers. The highest summits are 2,000 to 2,400 feet 
above tide. Charlotte River, the principal stream, flows through 
the western part. The soil is a gravelly and silty loam, and especi- 
ally adapted to the production of potatoes. 

Products: Hay, potatoes, oats and buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $45 an acre. _ 


Wpricut: The surface is a hilly upland. The highest summits 
along the southern line are 1,700 to 1,900 feet above sea level. In 
the extreme southwest is a peak rising 2,100 feet. The principal 
stream is Fox Creek which flows northwest through the center. 
The soil is a silty and gravelly loam. 

Products: Hay, oats, buckwheat and corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $100 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Railroads 


The line of the Delaware and Hudson between Schoharie and 
Binghamton crosses the northern part of the county. Just west of 
Cobleskill a branch turns to the northwest and extends to Cherry 
Valley, in Otsego County. 

At Schoharie Junction the Schoharie Valley Railroad joins the 
Delaware and Hudson from the south. This road is met at Scho- 
harie by the Middleburgh and Schoharie, which extends south to 
Middleburgh. 

The Ulster and Delaware enters the southwestern part of the 
county and passes through South Gilboa. 
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Improved Highways 


An improved highway extends across the county from Quaker 
Street through Central Bridge, Cobleskill, and Richmondyville to 
Oneonta. A road from Albany which passes through Gallupville 
unites at Vromans, with a road extending north from Middle- 
burgh which connects near Central Bridge with the highway first 
mentioned. From Central Bridge a road runs north to Sloansville 
and another from Richmondville southwest to Summit. 

There is also an improved highway between Sharon and Sharon 
Springs. 

Along the line of the Ulster and Delaware Railroad a road lead- 
ing to Binghamton passes through the southwestern part of the 
county. 

There are in the county 57 miles of completed improved high- 
ways, with 8 miles additional under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 


While Cobleskill is an important market, the principal markets 
for the products of the county are Schenectady, Albany, and 
New York. 

Cobleskill is fortunate in having the advantages of a plant for 
grinding agricultural limestone. The Sheffield Farms Company 
maintains two milk stations in the town, one receiving only grade 
B milk, while the other receives only grade A. It is said that 
more certified milk is made within a radius of a mile of the village 
than in any other portion of the state, there being four large estab- 
lishments engaged in this highly specialized dairy industry. 

Although the greater part of the milk produced is sold as 
market milk, over a half million pounds of butter is manufac- 
tured, besides some American and some foreign types of cheese. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Broome Center Cooperative Creamery Co. 

Capitol District National Farm Loan Association. 
Cobleskill Agricultural Society. 

Granges: Pomona and 9 subordinate granges. 
Huntersland Cooperative Creamery. 

Mohawk Valley National Farm Loan Association. 
Schoharie County Breeders’ Association. 
Schoharie County Dairymen’s League. 
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Schoharie County Farm Bureau Association. 
Seward Grange Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Summit Cooperative Creamery Co. 

West Fulton Cooperative Creamery Co, 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

The Schoharie State School of Agriculture is located at Cobles- 
kill, 

Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located at Cobleskill, 
Jefferson, Middleburgh, MRichmondville, Schoharie, Sharon 
Springs, and Sloan. 

STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. S. Census of 1910) 


HUFANECA OR NTEW EOUT TIS 5 suo) 1 os cls 6yn 2 Soa 'e\ esa) ah wy ailo, Misbale action shee: wcue/ sie 371,076 acres 
EBOTH OR TATIMS) 5-5 2 Sd rereie cx Om eyee sora ier stareeist ioe. ls 3, 288 
Per eentof farm land: improved y. }..42c3 enya s sree. oes 6 69.3 


DATE SCG Ta en = Ss «AR RRR ci he 5,848,883 gal. 
ream sold... Hee h. 2.55540 ccc cae She ee tee eect ets 15,692 gal. 
TE TUG Pes cr rag'2/ 0) bon aon een ee ERPS CRERCAE CRoACERCH ARN EC ARAM 2, 398, 411 Ibs. 
PAeEOR PPLOMUCe Aa tapes. cin ek eee eae Seas sas Sele te 236, 813 Ibs. 
Sheese produced ie os). fo. oc Seo ee OOS ele ee ee 170 Ibs. 
ee SOT UICOO a ccetbelas., 5s. v's = sibiebpAd ool acnae ys atats ae tetanus 6 1, 486, 342 doz. 
RM EGHEEN lat icin. oss «SPEER TEA RT ee ao ene Lens oe 7,066 fleeces 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Number 
MEPEREG Nis ec ticle oy sic) dress aie Pe) cals Gels teats abate rend Marah sarcbck bid etaedo avavagts 8, 237 
ME Haines STITH S) «cio, 3: al sels oA MIN oe Sa hobs ood Pes elareeb wlers 40,743 
SN ak RANG We so hs sk. win RRL DR LER E DE Melee bx bitin 2s sian Se 11,422 
PETAL Ciaran tr a rerererte oo ies njorshe boralera a saree dee vietala'y pateerom eens 9,645 
pCR igi ah ia hah as sins » RAGA Soci ss <:+1 ad nm 5 ole) gem ee NTS 191, 463 
BEES 
Number of colonies «\:\31..\.;0, RM ee ets + vich aaeeaaeee aera s 6, 133 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres Bushels 
{3 A A A es cy bee ain ag vee oman 5, 492 197,520 
ROU SS Soyo, oes ee, >, 04,0 5/ajala thee ERSTE OREN Oe Ree 25,190 573,010 
(ALC ns Snr i RSE Ce ei chia oe canna 399 9, 334 
2 Ae Bre ae 638 13, 582 
MIGUEL clerics. cs osc sc ns ace Aree oie et iok« 12,312 240, 770 


ss eer Ok: a ain 2,218 34,207 
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Acres Yield 
Hay and. Topage;), «<0. ven + yard > sisal dhe 95, 527 114, 376 tons 
Special crops: 
(POUREGGS © shccacaeeietre as his os o's oe aceteeeenereenate 3, 273 307,746 bu. 
Vegetables other than potatoes ............ S20) sacnaswaee 
Dry. edible Weawaycerse sss. ss exes «Ree Tee 106 1,893 bu, 
Day Pease. iijGoGh HF. 0eeell ieee MOORS 12 177 bu. 
Fruits: 
ADPIER Mate er oe sees ca oe cone cree ete 163,702 trees 219,343 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines ................ 1,574 trees 51 bu. 
BOOT AUH crcica teeta Taio’ «om (4 ee Sorsrasieelans 8,671 trees 6,488 bu. 
PiwUs BNE rRGe 5.5... hese nye een 17, 484 trees 6, 466 bu. 
HERPES Re Patee. oie nc. & bs baa cower 6,186 trees 1,280 bu. 
CO TRETN CR ee eee ae (a ao acs ws usp 2! Se eign 91 trees 11 bu. 
Ape CR ler Riera dias. os ,6- Saison luis ype. poe ac a 2,869 vines 58 , 282 lbs. 
ROPER IE EM aa NE acu sid a = sn 'eop ee 92 acres 119,041 qts, 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 
1917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms from which reports were received............ 2, 962 2,715 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
FOTAGR EM MCHITLON helers ise o.eue.e sialic a cteie a ete mistecmeiaieiom rie 7,319 7,016 
B27; CS wget ek a le ere A seh RA 38, 822 36,099 
ea eRe OM cs eb nes ORE ny HERE ely ara 6, 972 5, 063 
SULIT) ins tees cutee AIT cote bs si 3 Sa scot Oe Eee 6, 402 5,098 
POR 55 o's ob keine gle beat Sin oe 2's,0: 25's x task ee aoe eee 195,503 151,935 
BEES 
Nimber Of OlLQNICS) cg elereinisotsceom oie se @-2 ota bl vim s)2 eel @ 3, 903 5, 594 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: Rae Acres Bushels 
MGT MR SEL S Ath ee Sub tat 5 cg ls ere Wb caral Ca 2,876 2, 444 59,873 
ORUTE ee oh ete ce Uhl te heuh alone 22,319 20, 262 482, 076 
SL Sai sane Pete Rita > kf eke Sais seals 1,108 1, 002 16, 967 
Brckwheat des 3. . 25 ssw. tiene esa i ate 11, 029 118,738 
Wheat) (Witter) Ads. .c2 ccs eee ee 743 774 15, 362 
Mibpat\(S prime)! iss ore ep Pe neces woe 120 262 2,470 
i eee SEL Teer eter Tere 2,488 1,533 25,176 
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1918 

Hay and forage: ail Acres Yield 
NETL EY. << sie 0 0: tere eeeatelaie/efe e'ele © 2,047 1, 418 3, 224 tons 
OGhers Hay, Lefsecd ais hei soleiel sels 71, 906 74,981 81,786 tons 
Corn (ensilage) .............. 5, 820 4,659 31,450 tons 
Glormn: (Lodger) rm stesceare he sn ghee see es 204 are cata 

Special crops: 
IGIGMBGREA eles arersis e/a 'cie'e eke steve = 620 814 6,929 bu. 
Cabbage 2.2... cece ces eee eee 213 93 382 tons 
PEPGHIOIGSI oe focus» sie.e ais epaftisies To's. a 3, 969 3,081 189, 927 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food.... ........ CAB I ara iret oe 
Canning factory crops.......... 36 tt a, 15a 
Other vegetables and garden crops 595 ICES Serene ce 

Fruits: 
[oj 2) 0s oe See eee a a 4, 282 5, 253 145,642 bu. 
ERO GLACE goo ao OO OO qcaemecde 7 17 255 bu. 
[Pearse « cv cvclee tines sicleslare usta = 48 76 2, 322 bu. 
TIS of se einstein ele eave ha een 56 52 46,721 Ibs. 
Gihernies\ 20 ccaseas erro 59 45 33, 031 lbs. 
Vineyard .....ceecee eee eee ee ees 2 1 4,825 lbs. 
SSrPUCRCULUS) je <tey a apalereilc selec = «5 201 QO) eo arsveuctsveveus's 


Acres 
Hay 76,399 
Oats 20 , 262 
Buckwheat | 11,029 
Corn 8,397 
Fruits 5,543 
Potatoes 3,081 
Rye 1,533 
Wheat 1,036 
Barley 1,002 
Beans 814 


Fie. 141— Cuart SHOWING RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS 
IN SCHOHARIE CoUNTY 


SCHUYLER COUNTY 


Schuyler County is located in the west central part of the state 
at the head of Seneca Lake. It has an area of 215,040 acres. 
From north to south its extent varies from 12 to 18 miles; from 
east to west it extends approximately 22 miles. The population 
is shown in the following table: 

POPULATION, BY TOWNS 
(Census of 1915) 


Catherine issn D8... 1192. Reading “..\... Ae esd 1,385 
Osiydta sts. 2220s, A. S46 Tyrones.a9hi se eda 1,257 
a? SPR ie Tse 3, 568 ——_—__—___—_—- 
EICCUORE oa elon oo 3,548 Total¥ seen. coins 13,954 
Montour Chee ic cess. T,676 SSS 
BU a oe 982 


* Watkins, in the town of Dix, is the county seat. 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

This county was formed froni Steuben, Chenango, and Tomp- 
kins in 1854, and named from General Philip Schuyler, the 
Revolutionary leader and patriot. In 1779, when General Sul- 
livan made his raid into western New York for the purpose of 
punishing the Indians, there were within the limits of Schuyler 
County several towns and villages laid out with considerable 
regularity. Some of the Indians were living in painted frame 
houses with chimneys. They had large fields of corn and beans 
and extensive orchards of apples, pears, and peaches. So numerous 
were the fruit trees, that one orchard alone contained 1,500 trees. 

When peace was concluded many settlements were made by 
soldiers who had belonged to the army. The first settlements in 
the county were made on Catharine’s Creek near the present site 
of Havana in 1788, and on the shores of Seneca Lake in 1790. 

Mary Jemison, the celebrated “ white woman ” of the Genesee, 
who was adopted by the Indians when a child, lived for a time in 
a village at the head of Seneca Lake. Another woman prominent 
in the early history of Schuyler County was Catharine Montour, 
a French woman who married an Indian and was adopted into 
the Seneca tribe. She resided on the present site of Havana and 
was know as Queen Catharine. For many years she received a 
small salary from the English colonial government because of 
her influence among the Indians. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

The agriculture of Schuyler County is of a general nature, with 
hay, oats, beans, and buckwheat as the principal crops. The 
principal animal industries are dairying and the raising of sheep 
and swine. Fruit is extensively raised .in sections bordering 
Seneca Lake. The well-known Milen’s Grape Juice is manu- 
factured at Watkins in the town of Dix. 

Aside from agriculture the manufacture of salt is one of the 
most important industries. The Watkins Salt Company on the 
east side of the lake produces about 200 tons, and the Interna- 
tional Salt Company, on the west side, about 400 tons daily. 

At Montour Falls in the town of Dix is located the Shepard 
Electric Crane and Hoist Manufacturing Plant, which employs 
about 1,200 people. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

Climatological records for Schuyler County are taken from the 
Wedgewood station, at an elevation of 1,440 feet. 

The average dates of the last killing frost in spring and the 
first in fall aré May 10 and October 6, respectively, giving a 
growing season of 149 days. 

The following table summarizes records made by O. F. Corwin 
since the establishing of the station in 1889, and covering a period 
of 27 years. 


RecorD oF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT WEDGHWOOD 


TEMPERATURB PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver-_ |—————__| | Average | ——————_ average 
age inches | Greatest depthin 
Degrees| Year |Degrees} Year record, | Year | inches 
inches 

JANUALY:. = xs +1 23.2 67 | 1906 | —16 | 1914 2.65 1.50 | 1915 14.5 
February | 21.8 62 | 1906 | —17 | 1896 2.37 1.97 | 1896 16.7 
March 2) ole 83 | 1895 | —7 | 1916 2.76 | 2.00 | 1900 13.6 
April. .| 43.9 87 | 1915* 12 | 1909*|| 3.07} 2.20] 1910 5.9 
May. 359.2. 55.8 3 | 1911 23 | 1903 3.63 1.85 | 1893 3.1 
ATT ARSE Be te > 65.2 96 | 1899 33 | 1913 3.80 | 3.45 | 1896] ...... 
Unly: 22. 22 ee hOoee 101 | 1911 43 | 1898*|| 3.80 ZAM TOOZ NT TG. 
AIOAISG2. <3 ke 67.7 103 | 1916 41 | 1907 4.26] 4.30] 1903] ...... 
September... .| 61.8 99 | 1900 29 | 1894 2.89 Seok VISIO. eso. 
October.......| 49.4 91 | 1891 18 | 1893 3.31 2.90 | 1896 4.0 
November.....| 38.4 73 | 1909 6 | 1905 2.39 2.52 | 1900 5.0 
December.....| 27.7 66 | 1911 —8 | 1894 2.60 2.95 | 1901 13.9 
Mearrul..: ifs). 46.1 103 | 1916 | —17 | 1896 |} 37.49 | 5.43 | 1890 2.2 


— 
* Also earlier years, 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface is mostly an undulating and hilly upland divided 
into two distinct ridges by the deep valley of Seneca Lake and 
its inlet. The highest summits are 600 to 1,000 feet above the 
lake and 1,200 to 1,600 feet above tide. A bluff 100 to 300 feet 
high, too steep for profitable cultivation, extends along the shores 
of the lake. Farther inland the hills are bordered by long gradual 
slopes, arable to their summits. The extreme southern part of 
the county assumes a more hilly and broken character. 

Catherine’s Creek, which flows into the head of Seneca Lake, is 
the principal stream. Its valley is deep, narrow, and winding, 
and is bordered by steep hillsides 400 to 600 feet high. Along the 
course are numerous falls, while near the mouth is a marshy 
region of considerable extent. Meads Run, a tributary of Che- 
mung River, drains the southwest corner, and Cayuta Creek the 
southeast corner. 

The soil on the highlands is clay and gravel, principally derived 
from the disintegration of the shales. In many places this is 
underlaid by hardpan. In the valleys the soil is a gravelly loam 
intermixed with alluvium. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
CaTHEeRINE: The surface is a hilly upland, broken by the deep 
valleys of the streams. Cranberry. Creek flows through a deep 
ravine along the northwestern border. Cayuta Lake lies in the 
northeastern part and its outlet, Cayuta Creek, flows south into 
the Susquehanna. The soil is principally a gravelly loam mixed 
with clay. 
Products: Hay, beans, buckwheat, dairy products, corn and 
sheep. 
The average value of farm land is $50 an acre. 


Cayuta: The surface is a hilly upland. Cayuta Creek flows 
southeast through the town in a narrow valley bordered by steep 
hillsides. The soil is a clayey and gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $40 an acre. 


Dix: The surface is mostly a rolling and hilly upland, the 
summits being 700 to 1,600 feet above sea level. A little 
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southwest from the head of the lake lies Watkins Glen, through 
which runs a small stream forming a beautiful series of cascades. 
The soil is principally a fine quality of gravelly loam. One of 
the Wilde milk-receiving stations is located at Watkins and a 
cooperative cheese factory is operated at Townsend. 

Products: Beans, hay, buckwheat, dairy products and 

potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $60 an acre. 


Hector: The surface is a rolling upland, the highest summits 
being 600 to 1,800 feet above sea level. The bluffs bordering the 
lake are 100 to 300 feet high and nearly perpendicular. The town 
is drained by a large number of small creeks flowing into Seneca 
and Cayuga lakes. The soil is a clayey, sandy, and gravelly 
loam, in some places underlaid by hardpan. 

Products: Hay, oats, peaches, grapes, dairy products, sheep, 
beans, apples and plums. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $60 an acre. 


Montour: The surface is broken by abrupt hills which, on its 
western and eastern borders, rise to a height of several hundred 
feet. Catherine Creek flows through the western part of the town. 
The soil is a fertile gravelly loam mixed with clay. 

Products: Hay, beans, buckwheat, dairy products, corn and 
sheep. 
Average values of farm land range from $45 to $55 an acre. 


Orance: The surface is a rolling and hilly upland, broken by 
deep, irregular valleys of the streams. Meads Creek, flowing 
southwest, forms the principal drainage. The soil is chiefly a 
gravelly loam. 

Products: Hay, dairy products, oats, potatoes, and beans. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $30 an acre. 


Reapine: The surface is a rolling upland 800 to 1,700 feet 
above sea level. The bluffs on the shore are very steep, often 
precipitous. Seneca Lake forms the eastern boundary. The 
streams are small brooks and creeks. The soil is mostly a clayey 
loam. 

Products: Hay, oats, corn, barley, buckwheat, beans and 
sheep. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $70 am acre. 
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Tyrone: The surface is an elevated upland divided into several 
ridges by the valleys of the streams. Little Lake, which is about 
three miles long, lies on the west border, and Lamoka Lake, about 
half the size, is on the southwest corner. Both of these lakes lie 
in deep valleys and are bordered by steep hills rising 400 to 600 
feet above them. The soil is a clayey loam. 

Products: Hay, oats, dairy products, and fruit, especially 
apples, berries and grapes. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $50 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 

Three lines of railroad—the Lehigh Valley, the Northern 
Central, and the New York Central and Hudson River — extend 
from north to south through the center of the county. Of these 
three the first passes east of Seneca Lake, and the two last men- 
tioned on the west side. 


Electric Roads and Waterways 
An electric road runs south from Watkins through Schuyler 
and Chemung counties to Elmira. In summer an active shipping 
trade is carried on over Seneca Lake. 


Improved Highways 

The improved highway that extends through Watkins makes 
connections with roads leading in all directions. Sections from 
Ithaca and Elmira converge at Montour Falls and lead northwest 
through Watkins. On the northwest border of the county this 
road also divides— one section extending north through Penn 
Yan and Geneva, and the other southwest to Savona, Steuben 
County. A short road runs northeast from Watkins to Burdett. 
An improved concrete road is under construction on the east side 
of Seneca Lake from Burdett to Lodi. Another section leads from 
Mecklenburg northeast to Trumansburg, Tompkins County, and 
makes connections for points in various directions. 

There are in the county 35 miles of completed improved high- 
ways, with 18 miles additional under construction. 


+I 
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AVAILABLE MARKETS 


Within the county the greatest amount of farm produce is sold 
at Mecklenburg and Burdett. Outside the county both New York 
and Philadelphia are important markets for potatoes, fruit, and 
hay. The milk produced is sold largely as market milk. 


The agricultural organizations are as follows: 
Granges: Pomona and fifteen subordinate granges. 

Hector Fruit Growers’ Association, Ine. 

Schuyler County Agricultural Conference Board. 

Schuyler County Agricultural Society. 

Schuyler County Dairymen’s League. 

Schuyler County Farm Bureau Association. 

Schuyler County Sheep Breeders’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Townsend Cheese Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located at Burdett, 
Montour Falls, Odessa, and Watkins. 


STATUS OF ‘AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U.S. Census of 1910) 


PFD TIMI MER LIAS « SPATE Staties whens. < cic cca wy me Meters bine ie Shereiers 190, 032 acres 
NMMNEELUOD farmigaes. fos... 80.. can aap en nadeheeneseeeass 1, 920 
Per-eent-of-farm: land improved"... . 0.06... rece es 19.2 


IRE osha a aye OG 2 ha ed a aaah a's sa clgig Sia dhe winls\ sali) ahs 297,485 gal. 
cal 0G Renee yA nO REND RRND | Pet eR 6,439 gal. 
MRR aTRNEME ROU as BA joss 60,0 nie: iosorne te olsiaerare colds d'cvaie nef 103, 820 Ibs. 
REE TOOTING oo oie re ph igo e anne = AMET. WEE W. OS Hall 641,743 Ibs. 
PEPEREESAMIATIO LU COM perm uomapeyes #5 2 <cdpaisici'ssateiisys! «yh: oft 8 cbate waa ste oars 605, 807 doz. 


aN PPNM RRND oan 0h ch ain 0a Dh) 0504's) 0 <8 ni'e wearer ae oo dw aN 15, 881 fleeces 


Number 
PETOWSES: 5 5 5.5 BEAN aI Reds. ol oo avencratatoher ot over at here tHe eer et etal one otalatetane 5, 392 
MU AEBS * <5. 5a MePee Bava: one aretha Mad ar ak shal of Mater atotaratat tal haat Mal tele! labetovatatetels 10,127 
PD no 5 ABP baa ohare tatarataitelttotntaretotetetatatatatefatellta tale talotalaletatetaters 22, 982 
SCTE: ager ang ERE ASCO RE AOAC TRIOS TORII IEC EO eeU RIO te tee eae 5,401 


(PU bn Sees CO Ie OPK DEO partes Bere S.cicinls ceri OD” GRD OO ROC 88, 114 
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SELECTED CROPS 


Cereals: Acres Yield 
Corn WUT OOTSE TERRA SS SIO Se trans 5, 031 134, 500 bu. 
Oita Fs dnt a Veda said Fig at xe 8 eg Bye 15, 531 291,237 bu. 
WY GB isco iy ie: ss hate es 6 Reheat anode tx nace cg eae oe ae 4,008 83, 906 bu. 
OT 1 ee, Saintly SES pe ahetemmemtnam yarmenner ont 7 1, 968 30, 259 bu. 
Buckwheat! 22080. 6. Lesa RIGO A 10, 363 191, 063'bu. 
Reyes Ty ss eee as ale «ae Or Sinveraaieaeae 1, 882 28,024 bu. 

Tiay BUG TOUS has s ves sca pce gh ete tee 43, 338 44, 344 tons 

Special Crops: 

POURtOGS) isis. s «)s-. a's Ss. Sele ae Set teeter 3, 045 365,815 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. SUB eestor recotere 

Dry ‘ediblembeais res eyes. CUP Mea we. cote ere ciscess 1, 414 15, 237 bu. 
LE ot lS GEOR Te Ecc tA aoa yc SP NA 6 62. bu. 

Fruits: 
eb ath a cisys = 9h, <anieratne ¢ bbas sie ere 90,567 trees 108,352 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines: ..23../.05 0000... 51,993 trees 24, 706 bu. 
IPERES Geir San > ©. @e = + ts oC ae RM OK es 5, 888 trees 4, 359 bu. 
igi tee] )o8 0 $y 2) eh 18,301 trees 12,148 bu. 
Cherries) sai «3 AG Aft. SAPP R Se 6,525 trees 3,705 bu, 
COUITIGER ae ae oe Sete oS Cee ayo ea ee oe 232 trees 132 bu. 
APM re ee ts ab o.g c Bara nate Cn Ee 923,263 vines 5,253, 621 Ibs. 
SN RAINES BiaS ts wig cits ult a nly Geleaees 701 acres 619, 209 qts. 


PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


1917 1918 

Number Number 

Farms for which reports were received.............. 1,877 1, 486 

LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 

Horses. and mules... ... mes fiat aka siee EEL» 4,855 4, 594 
able i: iis Sid VSSL > ven OW sD ~ RET EE EL ake 9, 670 9,519 
SEIS in cdl min Kasai W simp She Able pd Ren On ine aa 17,105 14, 395 
ROU IMS iJackson lets cei ae. o aco: Starts (Gk (saa w ae tek aR ee 3, 244 2,717 
PMT: So Fe spe Rea AED CARR Se ERLE FE PAR ae aE TRE ee 94,254 88, 403 


Nenmbier of icalonies :i25's 14. ada de gates ste ten eee 704 894 
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SELECTED CROPS 


1918 
Cereals: iiss Acres Yield 
Oy gs i on Ps Scumcren yo CCneRocc 3,021 2,492 45, 679 bu. 
OATS. 2.0 on chinese eetaane nina soisin te 12,764 296, 426 bu. 
Barley ... ..woesssemevereset eee. 1, 794 leg ye- 26, 301 bu. 
Buckwheat. Gis aeecbis seeds cct 5, 577 5,070 77, 616 bu. 
Wheat: (wintenyirieiir srs: e 4,400 4,724 81, 451 bu. 
Wheat (sprmp)it: shies. rice... 63 157 1, 795 bu. 
eee RET EA soCee CEeace 1, 686 2, 184 30,773 bu. 
Hay and Forage: 
Alfalia. 35s dnek state cos bites 761 689 2,234 tons 
ther hay . oir gerers oe eee 42, 723 39, 521 45,946 tons 
Com’ (ensilage) sf. ces ekeeto 1,230 891 5, 044 tons 
Com: (fodder): : cece reteets | ceakes fe. o UO ORNS a sictste cre 
Special Crops: 
Riicides HCANSET sherttens «erect cere 6,534 8, 164 59, 650 bu. 
Cabbage ... . WnARERE eT, 22 62 1,621 tons 
OEEGOCR |. 53:5: s's\2 alegnione)s OTe ee 1,835 4,835 145, 089 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food...... ........ o} ea eee ric 
Canning factory crops .......... 43 BON wi toaie amiete 
Other vegetables and _ garden 
CLOUDS! (5's: devotee oe eee 250 SB) ope Rew a7¢ 
Fruits: 
PRYDIECS 35 crac oS Abye. > «ela eee 2, 677 2,764 92,488 bu. 
GTC Cree ee rane eee 2 eel Se 770 1, 157 13,433 bu. 
ERE eye chee 2:3, tave Coe ee Oe 70 189 2,018 bu. 
12d TC WEE es en ree eee ee 78 88 16, 670 lbs. 
CETICN 2 y 551. 05.c)0, 0.5, 5:0, Boban 122 68 19,290 lbs. 
SRE Aion a GME os | cen andes 12 10 |bu, 
WIMCVARG? (om. Sac: octoh. oc eto si ae 1, 900 1,746 2,942,406 lbs. 


Riria ll frites: 5... 0-3 sched e 328 Fis Metetaie.sihecsrahs 
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Beans 


Fruits 


Buckwheat 


Wheat 
Potatoes 


Barley 
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SENECA COUNTY 


This county lies in the west central part of the state and is 
bounded on either side by Seneca and Cayuga lakes. It has an 
area of 215,040 acres. Its average length from north to south is 
33 miles, and from east to west 10 miles. 

In 1915 the population was distributed as follows: 


POPULATION BY TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Comertit(. 4622 snr ns Ty SGave Lyre, ese. Soe eS 895 
LIES TSU Cg cet Pio e ON G4 Othe Vinricky Seco cisco 1A PA 3: 
RRERNUIES! S00; «S, pes 942 Ss Waterloo = 25. soe oes 4, 764 
GAs crs sco ores Sermo 1,399 ———_—_——_——- 
ORAUIT . SI'S, | SRRER 1,744 MOtHIRSE Rett). SRI 25,249 
Romig ob seic, Seah aps ee 2,098 = SS 


Seneca Falls .......... Taos 


*Waterloo, the county seat, is located in the town of Waterloo. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

This county was formed from Cayuga in 1804. Portions were 
later added to Tompkins and Wayne. Seneca preserves the name 
of the Indian tribe that occupied the western portion of the state 
from Geneva to Buffalo, and was farthest advanced in civiliza- 
tion. Credit for this progress is no doubt due in part to the Rev- 
erend Samuel Kirkland and the Jesuit Fathers, who labored 
among the Indians as missionaries. The great councils of the 
Jroquois were held within the present limits of Seneca County. 

The country was first brought to the notice of the whites 
through the expedition of Sullivan, who passed along the banks 
of Seneca Lake in 1779. While the first settlers came from 
Pennsylvania, locating in the southern part, many of the early 
inhabitants were soldiers who had drawn their portion of public 
land in this section. 

After 1790 settlement progressed rapidly. At that time the 
state road known as the “ Geneva Road ” was built, and this soon 
became the great highway for immigration. 

[661] 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

Once a clearing was made, the settlers planted their various 
erops of corn, wheat, rye, pumpkins, turnips, and potatoes. There 
being but little frost, potatoes were often dug as they were needed 
for use, those remaining in the ground in spring being dug at that 
time. 

Because of the absence of transportation in early days prices 
were low. In 1816 a bushel of wheat could be sold in the town of 
Seneca for two shillings and sixpence, ashes being at that time 
the only article of production profitable for sale. 

Apple trees were grown by the Indians in their clearings, and 
wild plums, often of excellent flavor, were common. With the 
exception of apples and pears, the settlers soon supplied them- 
selves with fruit, peaches being especially abundant. In these 
days fruit has come to receive general attention. Flax, which 
was once extensively produced, having been found to be exhaustive 
to the land, is no longer raised. Sheep raising was begun in 
about 1800. 

Seneca County might be termed a hay- and grain-farming 
section. More than 3,000 cars of hay were shipped from stations 
in Seneca County during the year 1918. Most of the soil is well 
adapted to the production of hay and grain, clover often coming 
in without seeding. In sections where intensive farming is car- 
ried on, considerable clover seed, especially alsike, is raised. As 
a result of grain being so largely produced, poultry interests as- 
sume considerable importance. 

The county has an excellent reputation for growing well- 
colored fruit, particularly apples. Northern Spy, McIntosh, 
Hubbardston, Baldwin, and Greening varieties do especially well. 

The production of fruit trees is an extensive occupation in the 
vicinity of Geneva. 

The grape industry, which has been very prominent in the 
past, has become relatively unimportant. 

One of the largest manufacturing interests is the manufacture 
of pumps at Seneca Falls, 
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CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

Climatological records for Seneca County have been taken at 
Romulus by J. H. Coryell. The location of the station is about 
1,000 feet west of the principal corner at Romulus, which is 
situated on nearly level ground, there being only a gentle slope 
toward Cayuga Lake on the east and Seneca Lake on the west. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are May 7 and October 10, respectively, giving a growing 
season of 156 days. 

The following records, which cover a period of 24 years, show 
both normal and extreme temperatures and precipitation: 


RECORD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT ROMULUS 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- —_—__————_|| Average | ————————_| average 
age | inches | Greatest _ depth 
Degrees! Year |Degrees}| Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 

January...... 25.0 70 | 1906 | —15 | 1896 2.23.| 1:73} 1913 11.6 
February..... 23.5 65 | 1906 | —17 | 1914*/| 1.83 2.31 | 1900 11.9 
March ° 33.3 84 | 1905 | —4] 1900 2.41 | 2.56 | 1913 10.1 
LATE Sore 45.4 87 | 1896 LZ, 1912* |}, 2.58 1.62 | 1907 4.5 
Lie Sr 57.7 93 | 1895 25 | 1902 3.50 | 2.02 | 1893 0.2 
{fii Aa as 66.4 96 | 1893 35 | 1913 3.30 2° 62" s190GEE eee 
teers re «2 o! We? 98 | 1894 41 | 1898 3.22 Zale | ee89D ul eee 
AULUBE. . 5... 69.0 97 | 1900* 42 | 1913 3.14 E735) 19087 eae 
September....| 62.8 97 | 1897 32 | 1913*|| 2.45 2143, | 1913.0 cea - 
October....... 51.3 88 | 1891 21 | 1904 2.95 2.48 | 1891 0.3 
November... .| 39.4 74 | 1902 11 | 1905 2.16 | 2.25} 1900 3.3 
December..... 29.2 65 | 1901 —8 } 1914 2.12 2.00 | 1894 Tie? 
VC eae 47.8 98 | 1894 | —17 | 1914*!| 31.89 | 2.62 | 1906 53.1 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

A high ridge enters the county from Tompkins, and occupies 
nearly one-fourth of its surface. The extreme southern portion 
of this ridge rises 700 to 800 feet above Seneca Lake and gen- 
erally terminates in high bluffs on the shores of the lakes. At the 
foot of Seneca Lake the bluffs have an average height of 20 feet, 
rising gradually toward the south to an elevation of 100 to 150 
feet. At the foot of Cayuga Lake the shore is low and shelving; 
but in Romulus the shores rise in bluffs which gradually increase 
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in height to an elevation of 150 to 200 feet in the south. The 
land generally rises from the bluffs in smooth, gradual slopes 
toward the central summit of the ridge, although in a few places 
it is broken by a terrace-like formation. 

The principal stream is Seneca River, forming the outlet of 
Seneca Lake. In its course of about fourteen miles between 
Seneca and Cayuga lakes it falls sixty feet. The falls are prin- 
cipally at Waterloo and Seneca Falls. Clyde River, a tributary 
of Seneca, flows through a portion of the marshy region in the 
northeast. 

The soil is generally of excellent quality. In the northwest 
corner of the county are several alluvial ridges covered with 
sandy and gravelly loam, well adapted either to grazing or to the 
production of grain. The marshy region that lies in the north- 
east corner is covered with thick deposits of marl and muck. The 
lowlands bordering the Seneca River are largely clayey, in many 
places mixed with disintegrated gypsum and limestone. Gypsum 
is quarried in this locality. South of the river in a belt of country 
two or three miles wide are masses of the corniferous limestone, 
which furnishes an excellent building material. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 

Covert: The surface is an upland descending from the west- 
ern border and terminating in a steep bluff on the shore of the 
lake. On the shore this bluff rises 100 to 200 feet above the water, 
and the summit of the slope is about 600 feet higher. 

The town is watered by Boardman Creek and many smaller 
streams flowing into Cayuga Lake. These streams have worn 
ravines in the slate and shales to the depth of 20 to 40 feet. 

The soil is a gravelly and clayey loam. With the exception of 
the steep sides of the lake bluffs the entire surface is arable. 

Products: Hay, oats, wheat, corn, apples, buckwheat and 
barley. 

Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 per 
acre. 


Fayerte: The surface is rolling and inclined toward the 
north. On Cayuga Lake the shores are lower than those on 
Seneca Lake, being somewhat marshy in places. 


GuvHouO ALNNOD VOUNUS VY FPL “DIY 


KENDOO VOUNAG AO SATAY LVANA\ SILL AO ANQ GFL “DIT 
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The principal streams are Kendig Creek and Sucker Brook. 
The soil is a deep rich loam composed of clay, gravel, and sand. 
Products: Hay, oats, wheat, barley, buckwheat and corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 per 
acre, and in the northwestern part as high as $200. 


Junius: Numerous small isolated gravel and clay ridges 
30 to 75 feet high, extending in a general north and south 
direction, oceupy a great portion of this town. The numerous 
small streams flow north into the Clyde River. 


The soil is a good quality of gravelly loam. 


Products: Oats, wheat, apples, potatoes, corn and cabbage. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $100 per 
acre. 


Lop1t: The surface is mostly inclined toward the west and 
north. The bluff bordering on Seneca Lake is 150 to 250 feet 
above the water; the highest part of the central ridge is 500 feet 
higher and about 1,400 feet above tide. 

Mill Creek in the center and Sheldrake Creek in the northeast 
corner are the principal streams. 

The soil is principally a gravelly loam mixed with disintegrated 
rock, 


Products: Hay, oats, wheat, grapes, peaches, buckwheat and 
corn. | 

Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 per 
acre. 


Ovip: The surface consists of an arable ridge 900 feet above 
tide, descending west of the center toward Seneca Lake. The 
buffs on the lake are 20 to 50 feet high and nearly perpendicular. 
A great number of small streams flow into Cayuga and Seneca 
lakes, all of which have worn deep ravines in the shales. The 
soil is principally clay and gravel, intermixed with sand and 
disintegrated rocks. 

In this town is located the Willard State Hospital. 

Products: Hay, oats, wheat, barley, buckwheat and corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 per 
acre. 
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Romutvus: The surface is rolling or moderately hilly, and has 
a general northerly inclination. The high bluff from Ovid extends 
into the southern border of the town where it drops down abruptly 
about 200 feet. The land slopes from the center downward to the 
east and west, and is nearly all arable. The streams are small and 
flow generally in deep channels. The soil is a fertile gravelly and 
clayey loam. 

The McGrane Thresher Works at Romulus are of considerable 
local importance. 


Products: Hay, oats, wheat, barley, buckwheat, and corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 per 
acre. 


Seneca Farts: The surface is nearly flat, elevated about 75 
feet above Cayuga Lake. The shores of the lake are low and 
shelving, and the northern portion is swampy. Seneca River 
flows east and north through the center of the town over a series 
of ledges. 

The soil is a stiff hard clay in the south and east; a sandy 
loam in the northwest, and a heavy vegetable muck in the north- 
east. 


Products: Wheat, hay, oats, apples, buckwheat and barley. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $200 per 
acre. 


Tyre: The east half is a swamp, while the west half is occu- 
pied by peculiar drift ridges similar to those in Junius. 

The soil is clay and muck in the east and a gravelly loam in 
the west. 


Products: Wheat, hay, oats, apples, buckwheat and barley. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 per 
acre. 


Varick: The surface is slightly inclined toward the north. 
The slopes of the ridges are so gradual that nearly every part is 
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arable. Reeder Creek is the largest of the small streams draining 
this town. The soil is gravelly loam intermixed with clay. 


Products: Hay, oats, wheat, barley, buckwheat and corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 per 
acre. 


Warrertoo: The surface is almost an unbroken flat. A marsh 
extends through the town south of the center and another occu- 
pies the northeast corner. Seneca River flows through the town. 

The soil is muck and clay in the north and east, gravelly along 
the northern border, and a sandy loam in the center and west. 


Products: Potatoes, truck crops, apples, hay and oats. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $200 per 
acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS» 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Rail and Electric Roads 


The towns of Waterloo and Seneca Falls ‘are crossed by the 
New York Central line passing through Auburn and Geneva, 
and connecting with other points in all directions. 

South of this line the county is served by the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. One line extends across the county a short distance 
from the New York Central and almost parallel to that line. At 
Geneva Junction it divides into two branches, one extending 
south into Schuyler County and the other southeast into Tompkins. 
These two branches, which finally join and turn south into Penn- 
sylvania, are connected by a short line near the boundary between 
the towns of Romulus and Ovid. 

The western parts of the towns of Junius and Waterloo are 
within easy reach of the New York Central line leading north 
from Geneva to Lyons. This line is just within the border of 
Ontario County, and crosses the extreme northwest corner of 
Junius. 

An electric road runs from Cayuga Lake Park to Seneca Falls, 
from which place it closely follows the New York Central tracks 
west to Geneva. 
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Improved Highways 

The state highway between Albany and Buffalo passes through 
Seneca Falls and Waterloo. From each of the two latter points 
an improved highway runs south, the two roads finally converging 
at a point in the town of Romulus, and continuing south to Lodi 
and east to Interlaken, thence southeast to Ithaca. 

The total completed state and county roads equal 61 miles; 7 
miles in addition are under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 

Geneva, which is the largest local market, is the center of an 
extensive nursery business for the raising of fruit trees. Seneca 
Falls and Waterloo are also excellent local markets. 

At Seneca Falls is located the Gould Manufacturing Co., which 
is the largest pump manufacturing establishment in the world. 

The milk produced in the county is sold as market milk, prin- 
cipally in the cities of Geneva, Seneca Falls, Auburn, and 


Rochester. 
Within the county are two canning factories. 


The agricultural organizations are as follows: 
Granges: Pomona and thirteen subordinate granges. 
Seneca County Agricultural Society. 

Seneca County Beekeepers’ Society. 

Seneca County Dairymen’s League. 

Seneca County Farm Bureau Association. 

Seneca County Hay Growers’ Cooperative Association, Ine. 
Seneca County Jersey Cattle Club. 

Seneca County National Farm Loan Association. 

Seneca County Sheep Growers’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
Approved courses in agriculture and home making are given 
at Interlaken. 
Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located at Inter- 
laken, Lodi, Seneca Falls, Ovid, and Waterloo. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 


(Taken from U. 8. Census of 1910) 
Wand mm farms). foe eo ete eee ee ee oe sae 191,105 acres 


Number of farms 25). .909 /. oil AOWIGL. Vineet. sea 2, 085 
Per cent of farm land improved ............0+- ccccccees 87.2 
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LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 


EE PP OUU OAC cick saa dina tia eo Pa iearets os Sed 4 os ohne wre niahe 
Cheese produced 
Eggs produced 


Wool produced 
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LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 


SELECTED CROPS 


Cereals: Acres 
BENG a o2.5 As Oe = Sass bo AMEE Seater dane pied scare 10, 954 
PAGS Bos 40 SE eo! APD Fes oatcacecke 21, 879 
OS deers = as na REN Ch ova =, seuduronae Mover ake oss a Shey ore 13, 495 
PRE LO Vey 5 osave ceo n ratioley s foie (si.</el'ojshanaiaters ave care safety tars 2, 358 
ISBCAWRGAG 25 Seva hs cia ce 6 eRe Seis 9 we slr Senators 5, 085. 
Le ee REO” © 0 Or COCIOOIOR © Ors CORD cre 1,189 

EDGY FAs TOTALS. Pasay choi c. ss oo. o,c\ereielstanvete © Sater et etal 47,971 

Special crops: 

LEGNEOLs US Aeatrio te toe Oiae ae ee Oren eee 2, 833 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. 1, 440 
cep eis RTT | tobe A ap ne a ae a PA | 
gh apeae er e Ae NA ape 7 one a a 20 
Fruits: 
Se RMN te, SEE IG Ty OO RT 123, 437 trees 
Peaches and nectarines................- 81, 440 trees 
LLC eee © Os Sr eran Ae mF g) 29,468 trees 
Pees BIEL“ DYUNEE ss 6.4 210.4, osccxh ays a dee core 33, 190 trees 
ROPIETE Perch ae aye eo.) = srl seem oee eee 27,063 trees 
MOREE arch. rr ons J o:0.00 x, de sierene alo charm aioe 1,391 trees 
CURB Fein sis, o oe «nee ain Ga ee 561, 869 vines 
SSOEMUNE ESTES ORES «5 50's 6)cie ore ee. 0 goles 71 acres 


ee 6.0) elena es oe 6) © Wwe © @ ehe eo ace einele eminem) a 6 «lens aXe, We] er 0,18) 6 0. 6c 


Sard ue) 6 (ee 6 a) 6 o mim Op ps6! 0 0 & » s) eee sis) a 6s sie e. @\ vl u labels 6 lie dh wigs 2) o 
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707, 392 gal. 

9,524 gal. 
144, 478 lbs. 
565, 500 lbs. 

2, 639 lbs. 
837, 298 doz. 

9, 149 fleeces 


Number 


ae 3, 084 


Yield 
334, 218 bu. 
649, 066 bu. 
331,822 bu. 

55, 574 bu. 
117, 495 bu. 
22, 467 bu. 


59, 724 tons 


290, 310 bu. 
23, 589 bu. 
274 bu. 


276, 604 bu. 
61,279 bu. 
23,066 bu. 
26,895 bu. 
8, 952 bu. 
554 bu. 
6,157, 171 lbs. 

121,510 qts. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) - 


Natnbee 
Farms for which reports were received............. 1, 830 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Horses and “mules: ssch2556i 5 acnccor ee eaesccesdores 6, 291 
Cette Oe Ss ic ome SE Ie ido B29 LE NESTA ea MOR ae OS 9, 371 
oe ame ara ers. 0 poh De Tee Cee oe 8, 752 
SSW! 5 nb ce let ie ee ws ayes ordered «ee eM So 5, 997 
PIE fase Slide eal eik = xn = \% cues s Shee eee a sie eee 110, 043 
BEES 
Wirmber OF Colonies’. -..6.6.c.o5 «ote & Oe ee eee 2 bok 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 

Cereals: yee ante 

CEN Pee re Sons (ae 2s Silt Ae Ne oe 7, 189 6, 967 

COU RS © eich’ ni 5 » says ae Oetetueilol 11, 569 14, 789 

RE Ee Fol nis x's => s so ba aR 5, 598 3,553 

Buckwheat. 2.00... 63... eee 5, 549 3, 790 

Wibest «(wintterpyeh...:. 5.2 26% 0557s 13, 518 17, 065 

Wheat A(spring)® i)... oc esweesns 106 229 

GR oe ae As noc keen manne 901 1, 038 
Hay and forage: 

POEUN ee ee ae ed TSS: 1,815 1,643 

gee Be ran <a 40,721 35,209 

Corn: -{ensilage)—==..23%:...... 1,185 i Wa 

arn (fodder) (ee Pe cee soe cis. | eke eee 1,344 os 4 
Special crops: 

meld Abeans. neiioes te ethene = os 4,918 4,341 

Wabbage's . aziek hug enine cues er 382 679 

POERUDGS EES 5a sees okie ce oh woe ne 1,578 2,067 

Roots: raised for stock..food<3 «ci 2. <q. 50 = if: eee 

Canning factory crops.......... 718 NON teers 

Other vegetables and garden 

CL ODE ae moi as ark mer ine syn iata 342 492 .. 

Fruits: 

Ee Ee errr ee Terr Ee 4,306 6,523 

egos | ci As eee aah alee PAZ 1,228 

PIES 0 Aas et rete ae iato eS 457 494 

PPR, ce s,s cal ha geet aes olodae 103 172 

0) Tors gh Ae eer Nara Ee ee 245 310 

Quinees: 3) 2s. es bese oe ees, ae 12 

WRCYARE. 5 cael erst okie aie hea ee 1,059 1,290 


Sint Er Oita sons Bee py owes oe 171 the 


1918 
Number 


1,717 


5, 898 
9, 566 
7, 007 
5, 108 
93, 838 


3, 127 


Yield 
106, 959 bu. 
462,580 bu. 
77, 199 bu. 
88, 346 bu. 
385, 066 bu. 
5,264 bu. 
16, 119 bu. 


3,799 tons 
50,033 tons 
6,259 tons 


21,798 bu. 
5,201 tons 
112,382 bu. 


156,613 bu. 
20,323 bu. 
16,550 bu. 
57,359 lbs. 
61,294 lbs. 

104 bu. 
975,721 lbs. 
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Acres 
Hay 36,852 
Wheat 17 , 294 
Oats 14,789 
Fruits 19,203 
Corn 9,438 
Deans 4,341 


t 


Buckwheat 3,790 : 


Barley | 3,553 
{ 
Potatoes 2,067 
} 

Rye 1,038 
Canning 

Crops 701 
Cabbage 679 


Fie. 146.— Cuart SHowrne RELATIVE ACREAGE OF Crops IN SENECA COUNTY 


STEUBEN COUNTY 
This county les on the southern boundary of the state south- 
west of the central lakes. It has an area of 896,640 acres. Its 
average extent from north to south is 40 miles and from east to 
west 40 miles. The population is distributed as follows: 


POPULATION By CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Corning (city) ........ 1334597) 7 Mowaerd _ .\...:0iweametrs « 1,386 
Hornell (city) ..¢ki: 14352, TT Uesper 5. |. ... cee takes 1,253 
Addisont .oshtiees idee 2,160:) Lindley ..\.,.=..8, gees 1,181 
FGER | c/o aie = Wie oe hee 2108) + Prattsburg. ...-0.%0 oske © 1,798 
Bath? oer cce. Se aeRT Se B.:272) Pneney |. 2... cad cues ee 1, 335 
Bradtord so nc20-eeit ee 629 Tmathbone |. ......cacees ¥ 869 
Cameron $2.36 ...h¢442: 957+} Er bursten ).2 gach. 5 se 855 
Campbell... ..... iki 2.3 1,106 +: Froupsburgh .. 060% sis 5 os 1,532 
Canisteo <--> <ketaaes 3.304) RlusGdrora, ..% eka e 955 
Catan. oc e se bet een 1053). WWrbana : J... saeteeee bes 3,096 
Gohoectoney cow's. te retdes 3 103iE,ayayiand {... 2 soak cee 3,099 
Carmine scutien's «belles 2, 580!| TIWAYNE ..). otek otelete cre bles 686 
Dansyillemeeccs:. tits t 269! saWest Union «. see oe ee 885 
POPWIMN: S35 cil ocis.o bhi eee 25469) |} Wheeler ....2..the sakes 892 
WECMORE Coe .< = sss S12... Woodhull |. ...c.en eee 1,510 
Greenwoodtoas. .. ae... 1,142 ——_——- 
miertsyvalle.: os ke de\ek ua’ 638 Total «\<c0.<c8een 83,630 
EG in Se ec ae ee 842 ———— 
Hormelisvilie ass sce. 2, 053 


* Bath, in this town, is the county seat. 
Note: Corning now has a population of 15,800; Hornell, 15,000. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

The county was formed from Ontario in 1796 and named in 
honor of Baron Steuben, the efficient drillmaster who assisted 
Washington in building up his army. On the arrival of white 
men the county was occupied by the Seneca Indians. Within the 
limits of this county occurred the inception and gathering of the 
first invasion of the Wyoming country by Indians and tories. The 
result was Sullivan’s march to the Genesee and the land of the 
Senecas, when the Indian villages on the sites of Corning and 
Painted Post were destroyed. Another Indian village once stood 
on the site of Canisteo. Catherinestown was named for the cele- 


brated Catherine Montour, queen of the Senecas. 
[672] 
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In 1789 the first white settlement was made on the present 
site of Corning by a native of Vermont. This territory was a 
part of the Phelps and Gorham tract, and was later owned suc- 
cessively by Robert Morris, Charles Williamson, and Sir William 
Pulteney. To Captain Williamson is due the credit of extensive 
developments in the county. He improved the navigation of the 
Chemung, Cohocton, and Canisteo rivers, and built bridges, roads, 
hotels, jails, courthouses, churches, mills, schoolhouses, and 
theatres. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

As ashes were almost the only product that brought cash to the 
early settlers, much attention was given to burning timber. Saw 
mills were later erected, and extensive lumber business was begun. 
Previous to 1800, when mills of all descriptions were found on 
every considerable stream, saw mills, carding and cloth-dressing 
mills, distilleries, and tanneries were numerous. 

When the land was cleared, crops of corn, wheat, and other 
grains were raised. The Canisteo River offered transportation 
to Baltimore, which was a ready market for surplus grain, butter, 
cheese, beef, pork, whisky, and shingles. About 1835 J. W. 
Prentiss planted grape cuttings in the town of Pulteney, with 
excellent success. This was the beginning of a very extensive grape 
business in the towns of Pulteney, Urbana, and Wayne, adjoining 
Lake Keuka. 

The lumber business being so much more profitable, agricul- 
tural progress was slow until about 1850, when the pine timber 
had nearly all been removed from the land. Many of the lumber- 
men and rivermen were then attracted to the West, and a new 
class of people from the Mohawk valley and the eastern states, 
who were experienced farmers, bought the land. They introduced 
new methods, planted superior grain, and raised improved live 
stock, Considerable attention was given to the raising of young 
cattle and stock for the eastern markets. For about twenty years 
previous to 1900 Steuben County was one of the leading sheep- 
raising counties in New York State; swine and their products 
were of much importance for nearly a century. Both classes of 
animals are now greatly reduced in number. 
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Hay and market milk are prominent products, and poultry 
raising occupies a leading place. This county ranks second in 
production of:oats and buckwheat. Besides these, potatoes, which 
are cultivated in all parts of the county, form a staple and valu- 
able crop. Truck crops are largely raised in the vicinity of 
Corning, Hornell, Atlanta, and Wayland. 

At Cohocton is a large mill engaged in producing buckwheat 
flour. 

Manufactures within the county include silk and articles of 
glass and wood. 

Hammondsport, in Urbana, was the seat of some of the earliest 
aerial experiments, and at present the Curtis plant at that place 
is almost entirely given over to aeroplane work. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

The meteorological records here given for Steuben County were 
taken at Addison at an elevation of 1,000 feet. The present 
observer is E. D. Crane. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first in 
fall are May 11 and October 6, respectively, giving a growing 
season of 148 days. 

The following table, compiled from observations covering the 
period 1890 to 1916, shows both normal and extreme temperatures 
and precipitation : 


Recorp OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT ADDISON 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
rap Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- Average |_———————_| average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees| Year |Degrecs} Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 

January...... 25.4 71 | 1906 | —35 | 1904 2.27} 2.20} 1915 122 
February..... 24.1 68 | 1906 | —26 | 1899 1.82 1.40 | 1896 10.5 
March.. .| 30.7 85 | 1905 | —22 | 1916 2.38 1.95 | 1900 9.3 
April . Leet os 46.2 89 | 1915 13 | 1909 2.78 2.12 | 1910 3.4 
Wise: Sie 57.6 98 | 1911 21 | 1903 3.88 2.75 | 1893 0.1 
PURIG TS ee ee 65.9 99 | 1911 30 | 1913 oll 2:61 HOLS | 2a 
SOL ick syd orey 70.3 106 | 1911 37 | 1912 3.45 3.82 1.1908. |. bas 
PCT 5a eee 68.0 102 | 1909 36 | 1907 3.55 3.66 | 19UTs eee 
September... .| 62.4 98 | 1913 24 | 1904 2.96} 3.04] 1890] ...... 
October...... 50.7 92 | 1905 15 | 1904 2.91 3.30 | 1896 Ay 
November... .} 39.3 78 \- 1909 4 | 1904 1.87 | 2.32 | 1900 2:2 
December..... 28.9 65 | 1912 | —26 | 1894 2.12 2.00 | 1894 9.8 
Wege sake 47.6 106 | 1911 |} —35 | 1904 || 33.70 | 3.82 | 1908 46.5 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface consists mostly of ridges and high rolling uplands. 
The watershed between Lake Ontario and the Susquehanna River 
extends from Allegany County eastward across the northern part of 
Steuben. The deep valley of Keuka Lake extends seventeen miles 
southwest from the head of the lake, connecting with the Cohocton 
valley at Bath. The highlands occupying the southwest corner of 
the county are drained by branches of the Canisteo River on. the 
east and the Genesee River on the west. The highest summits in 
the county are in the town of Troupsburgh, and are about 2,500 feet 
above tide. The upland region has a nearly uniform elevation, with 
a slight inclination toward the north. It is intersected by numer- 
ous deep valleys, evidently formed by the action of water, the prin- 
cipal of which are those of the Canisteo and Cohocton rivers. 
The hills bordering these valleys are generally steep, and from 300 
to 600 feet high. 

Tioga River rises in Pennsylvania, uniting with the Canisteo at 
Erwin and with the Cohocton at Painted Post, from the latter place 
taking the name of Chemung River. Canaseraga Creek drains 
the northwest corner. 

The soil in general is formed by disintegrated rocks. On the 
intervales along the river streams the soil is a fertile alluvium. 


The extensive flats on the Chemung River form excellent agricul- 
tural land. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
Appison: The surface is mostly a hilly upland broken by the 
valley of the Canisteo and its branches, The principal valley is 
about 114 miles wide and bordered by steep hillsides 300 to 400 
feet high. Goodhue Lake lies in the northwest corner of the 
town. The soil is principally a clayey loam with strips of gravel 
and alluvium along the streams. 


Products: Market milk, hay, oats, tobacco and buckwheat. 
The average value of farm land is $40 an acre. 


Avoca: The surface is mostly a broken upland divided into 
two ridges by the Cohocton valley, which is about 114 miles wide. 
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The hillsides are steep, their summits rising 1,500 to 1,800 feet 
above tide. The soil is a clayey and gravelly loam. 


Products: Potatoes, hay, oats, corn, market milk, buckwheat, 
wheat, barley and beans. 
The average value of farm land is $50 an acre. 


Batu: The surface is broken and hilly. The Cohocton valley 
divides the town into two nearly equal parts. The southern half is 
a hilly upland and the northern half consists of a series of wide 
valleys broken by several steep, isolated hills. The valley of Keuka 
Lake extends northwest and opens into the Cohocton valley at Bath. 
The soil is chiefly a gravelly and clayey loam, with a deep alluvium 
in the valleys. 

At Bath is located the State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home. 


Products: Potatoes, hay, oats, corn, market milk and cheese, 
sheep, buckwheat, wheat, barley, beans, and orchard 
fruits. 

The average value of farm land is $50. an acre. 


Braprorp: The surface is a hilly upland broken by the valley 
of Mud Creek. The soil is generally a gravelly and clayey loam, 
best adapted to pasturage. 


Products: Market milk, hay, oats, corn, potatoes, buckwheat 
and beans. 
The average value of farm land is $30 an acre. 


Cameron: The surface is a high rolling upland, broken by the 
deep valley of Canisteo River. The soil is a clayey and gravelly 
loam. 


Products: Potatoes, oats, hay, buckwheat, market milk and 
barley. 
The average value of farm land is $20 an acre. 


Campsett: The surface consists of high, broken ridges, sepa- 
rated by the valleys of the streams. The hills are generally steep, 
and their summits are 300 to 500 feet above the valley. Cohocton 
River is the principal stream, the valley of which is about 144 
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miles wide. The soil is a clayey and gravelly loam on the high- 
lands and a rich alluvium in the valleys. 
Products: Hay, oats, tobacco, market milk, cheese, wheat, 
rye, beans, barley and buckwheat. 
The average value of farm land is $45 an acre. 


Canisteo: The surface is largely a hilly upland, broken by the 
deep valleys of the streams. Canisteo River flows eastward through 
the northern part of the town in a valley about one-half mile in 
width, bordered by steep hillsides 400 feet high. The soil is 
generally a clayey and gravelly loam. There are several herds of 
pure-bred Holstein-Friesian cattle in the town. 


Products: Market milk, hay, oats, wheat, buckwheat, potatoes 
and sheep. 
The average value of farm land is $30 an acre. 


Caton: The surface is a rolling upland, more nearly level 
than most towns in the county. The streams are small brooks 
flowing northward. The soil is a clayey and shaly loam. 


Products: Market milk, hay, oats, buckwheat, and potatoes. 
The average value of farm land is $20. an acre. 


Conocron: The surface is separated into ridges by deep, 
narrow valleys. The principal streams are the Cohocton River 
and its tributaries. The soil is generally a slaty and gravelly loam. 
Peas are raised for canning factory purposes. 


Products: Potatoes, hay, oats, beans, buckwheat, wheat, 
muck crops and peas. 
The average value of farm land is $50 an acre. 


Corning: The wide valley of Chemung River and several 
lateral valleys divide the upland into rounded hills and narrow 
ridges. The soil on the hills is a heavy slaty loam, and in the 
valleys a fine quality of sandy and gravelly loam occasionally inter- 
mixed with clay. 

Products: Tobacco, market milk, hay, oats, buckwheat and 


corn. 
The average value of farm land is $60 an acre. 
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DansvitLE: The surface is mostly an upland, divided into 
ridges by the narrow valleys of small streams. The slopes of the 
hills are steep, and their summits are 300 to 400 feet above the 
valleys. The streams are head branches of Canaseraga Creek, 
flowing north, and of Canisteo River, flowing south. The soil on 
the east and north is a sandy, gravelly loam. In the southwest it 
is gravel underlaid by hardpan. 

Products: Potatoes, hay, oats, muck crops, barley, wheat, 
buckwheat, fruits and cheese. 
The average value of farm land is $40 an acre. 


Erwin: The surface is about equally divided between high, 
rolling uplands and low valleys of streams. The summits of the 
hills are 400 to 600 feet above the valleys. Tioga and Canisteo 
rivers unite in the southeastern part of the town, and Canisteo and 
Cohocton in the northeast, there forming the Chemung River. The 
valleys of these streams are from one to two miles wide. The soil 
on the hills is a shaly and clayey loam, and in the valleys it is a 
fine quality of alluvium. 

Products: Tobacco, hay, market milk, oats, corn, wheat, and 
buckwheat. 


The average value of farm land is $60 an acre. 


Fremont: The surface is a hilly upland and forms a part of 
the dividing ridge between Canisteo and Cohocton rivers. The 
streams are small brooks. The soil is chiefly a shaly loam derived 
from the disintegration of the surface rock. 

Products: Potatoes, hay, oats, buckwheat, corn and fruits. 
The average value of farm land is $40 an acre. 


GreENwoop: The surface is mostly a rolling upland. Bennetts 
Creek flows northerly through the east part of the town in a valley 
400 to 600 feet below the summits of the hills. The soil is a 
gravelly, clayey loam. Several pure-bred Holstein-Friesian cattle 
are raised. 

Products: Market milk, potatoes, cheese, hay and oats. 
The average value of farm land is $30 an acre. 


Harrtsvitte: The surface is a hilly upland, broken by several 
deep valleys. The principal streams are Purdy and Bennetts 
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erecks, which are bordered by steep hillsides 400 to 600 feet high. 
The soil is a shaly and clayey loam. This town contains several 
herds of pure-bred Holstein-Friesian cattle. 

Products: Market milk, hay, oats and buckwheat. 

The average value of farm land is $20 an acre. 


Hornsy: The surface is mostly a high rolling upland. The 
streams are small, all flowing in deep, narrow valleys. The soil is 
a shaly and clayey loam of good quality. 

Products: Potatoes, hay, oats, and buckwheat. 
The average value of farm land is $20 an acre. 


HornetisvitteE: The surface is mostly a rolling upland 
divided into two nearly equal parts by the Canisteo valley. This 
valley is one to two miles wide, and is bordered by steep hills 400 
to 500 feet high. The soil is generally a clayey, gravelly loam. 
Pure-bred Holstein-Friesian cattle are kept to a considerable 
extent. 

Products: Muck crops, market milk, hay, oats, wheat and 
corn. 
The average value of farm land is $60 an acre. 


Howarp: The surface is mostly a rolling upland, forming a 
part of the dividing ridge between Cohocton and Canisteo rivers. 
The streams are all small. The soil is generally a heavy clayey 
loam. This town has a number of pure-bred Holstcin-Friesian 
herds. 


Products: Hay, potatoes, oats, cheese and buckwheat. 
The average value of farm land is $30 an acre. 


Jasper: The surface is a hilly, broken upland, the highest 
summits being nearly 2,000 feet above tide. The streams are small 
brooks. The soil is a slaty, gravelly, and clayey loam. This town 
contains several herds of pure-bred Holstein-Friesian cattle. 

Products: Market milk, cheese, hay, oats, and buckwheat. 
The average value of farm land is $30 am acre. 


Lryprry: The surface is a hilly upland broken by the deep 
valley of Tioga River. The summits of the hills are 400 to 600 feet 
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above the valley, which is about one mile wide. The soil on the 

hills is a heavy shaly loam, and in the valleys a rich alluvium. 
Products: Market milk, cheese, hay, oats, and buckwheat. 
The average value of farm land is $30 an acre. 


Praitssure: The surface is a hilly upland broken by the 
valleys of several small streams flowing generally southwest. The 
valley at Prattsburg village is 1,400 feet above tide, and the hills 
are 300 to 400 feet higher. The soil is a gravelly, clayey loam. 

Products: Potatoes, hay, oats, buckwheat, wheat and sheep. 
The average value of farm land is $40 an acre. 


Puttenry: The surface is a rolling upland 1,200 to 1,500 feet 
above sea level. The slopes along the lake shore are broken by 
numerous narrow ravines formed by small streams. The soil is 
chiefly a shaly, gravelly loam, some parts of it near the lake being 
mixed with clay. 

Products: Grapes, hay, oats, buckwheat and sheep. 
The average value of farm land is $40 an acre. 


RatupBoneE: The surface is a high, rolling upland broken by the 
valley of Canisteo River and a branch of Tuscarora Creek. The 
upland is 300 to 400 feet above the valleys, above which ledges of 
rock crop out on the hillsides. The soil is generally a clayey, shaly 
loam, with alluvium in the valleys. . 

Products: Cheese, hay, oats and buckwheat. 
The average value of farm land is $20 an acre. 


Tuurston: The surface is mostly a high, broken upland 
dividing the Cohocton and Canisteo rivers. The soil is a shaly, 
gravelly loam. 

Products: Market milk, cheese, hay, oats, buckwheat and 
sheep. 
The average value of farm land is $30 an acre. 


Troupspurcu: The surface is principally a hilly upland 
broken by the deep valleys of small streams. The highest summits 
are 2,500 feet above tide. Troups Creek, flowing south, is the 
principal stream. The soil is a slaty, clayey loam. 

Products: Market milk, cheese, hay, and oats. 
The average value of farm Jand is $20 an acre, 
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Tuscarora: The surface is largely a hilly upland. The princi- 
pal streams are branches of the Tioga and Canisteo rivers. The 
soil is largely a clayey loam, with alluvium along the streams. 

Products: Market milk, cheese, hay, oats and sheep. 
The average value of farm land is $20 an acre. 


Urzpana: The surface is divided by Pleasant valley, a continua- 
tion of Keuka Creek valley, into two series of highlands rising 
1,500 to 1,900 feet above tide. The soil in the valleys is alluvial, 
and on the hilltops a heavy gravelly loam. From their sheltered 
situation, the slopes of the hills descending to the south and east 
are well adapted to grape culture. 

Products: Grapes, orchard fruits, hay, wheat, and oats. 
The average value of farm land is $40 an acre. 


Waytanps: The surface is an upland, rolling in the north and 
moderately hilly in the south, forming a portion of the watershed 
between the Susquehanna River and Lake Ontario. The highest 
summits are 1,600 to 1,800 feet above tide. Loon and Mud creeks 
lie in a valley in the southern part of the town, and their waters 
flow in opposite directions. The soil in the north is gravel and 
muck ; in the south it is a shaly loam. 

Products: Potatoes, muck crops, hay, oats, wheat and fruit. 
The average value of farm land is $50 an acre. 


Wayne: The surface is a rolling upland 400 to 600 feet high, 
descending abruptly to the lake. Little Lake lies along the east 
border. The soil is a gravelly, slaty loam underlaid by hardpan. 

Products: Grapes, fruits, hay, oats and buckwheat. 
The average value of farm land is $40 an acre. 


West Unron: The surface is a broken, hilly upland, the highest 
summits being 2,000 to 2,400 feet high. Bennetts Creek is the 
principal stream. The soil is a heavy slaty loam. 

Products: Market milk, hay, oats, potatoes and buckwheat. 
The average value of farm land is $20 an acre. 


WueeEter: The surface is a high, rolling upland broken by the 
valleys of Five-mile and Ten-mile creeks and their tributaries. 
The soil is a shaly, clayey loam, well adapted to both grazing and 
tillage. 

* 

Products: Potatoes, hay, oats, wheat and corn. 
The average value of farm land is $40 an acre. 
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Woopuvutt: The surface is a hilly upland. The principal 
stream is Tuscarora Creek, which flows east through the northern 
part of the town. The soil is a clayey, gravelly loam. 


Products: Market milk, cheese, hay and oats. 
The average value of farm land is $20 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
Railroads 

The Erie Railroad enters the southeastern part of Steuben 
County and extends west to Painted Post, where it divides into two 
branches. Each of these branches runs northwest, one through the 
Cohocton valley and the other through the Canisteo valley, the 
former extending to Batavia and the latter to Buffalo. The Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western also enters the southeastern part of 
the county and extends northwest through the Cohocton valley, con- 
tinuing to Buffale. 

A New York Central line connecting with the main line at Lyons 
runs south into Pennsylvania, crossing the southeastern part of 
Steuben County and passing through Corning. 

From Addison on the Erie the Buffalo and Susquehanna runs 
south into Pennsylvania. 

The New York and Pennsylvania connects with the Erie at 
Canisteo and extends southwest into Pennsylvania. This road is 
not in operation at the present time, although it may again become 
active. The Bath and Hammondsport extends from Bath on the 
Erie to Hammondsport on Lake Keuka. 

«& The Kanona and Prattsburg extends from Kanona to Prattsburg. 
The Pittsburg, Shawmut and Northern Railroad extends from 
Tfornell to Moraine in the northeast corner of Allegany County. 
From this point a line extends north to Wayland on the Erie in 
Steuben County and another extends west and southwest through 
Allegany County. 

Electric Roads 

An electric road extends from Corning east to Elmira, Chemung 
County. There is also an electric line running between Hornell 
and Canisteo. 

Improved Highways 

From Corning improved highways lead as follows: east to 

Horseheads and Elmira; south to Caton; west to Painted Post. 
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From the latter point the road extends southwest through Addison 
to Hornell; another road leads northwest through Bath to Hor- 
nell. From Hornell improved highways lead north to Dansville, 
Livingston County; east to Waylands; and southeast through 
Cohocton and Avoca to Bath. 

Other improved highways are as follows: From Cohocton north- 
east to Canandaigua Lake; from Bath northeast to Keuka Lake; 
from Savona northeast into Schuyler County, where it makes con- 
nections to the north with the highway crossing the state through 
Geneva, and to the south with the roads running to Ithaca and 
Syracuse or to Elmira and Binghamton; from Corning south to 
Caton; from Campbell west to Risingville; from “Troupsburg 
Center to South Troupsburg. 

There are in the county 183 miles of completed improved high- 
ways, with 15 miles additional under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 

The two cities of Steuben County, Corning and Hornell, form 
the principal local markets. Corning has an extensive glass in- 
dustry, where Pyrex ware and automobile lenses are manufac- 
tured. Large railroad shops are also located here. 

Hornell is the seat of one of the largest plants in the country 
for the manufacture of doors, sash, blinds, ete., a large quantity 
of which are exported to all parts of the world. This place is also 
the largest silk manufacturing center in the state. 

Within the county are 46 establishments handling milk and 
milk products, the greater part of which is sold in the form of 
market milk and condensed milk. Over 12 million pounds of con- 
densed and evaporated milk is manufactured, besides 114 million 
pounds of American cheese and about 400,000 pounds of butter. 

There are four canning factories in the county. 


The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Allegany County Ayrshire Club. 

Allegany-Steuben Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Club. 
Arkport-Burns Growers’ and Shippers’ Association. 
Chemung County National Farm Loan Association. 
Cohocton Valley National Farm Loan Association. 
Corning Poultry Association. 

Elk Creek Dairy Products Cooperative Association, Inc. 
First Steuben National Farm Loan Association. 
Granges: Pomona and 43 subordinate granges. 
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Hammondsport Grape Growers’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Hornellsville Fair. 

Southern Steuben Agricultural Society. 

Steuben County Agricultural Society. 

Steuben County Dairymen’s League. 

Steuben County Farm Bureau Association. 

Steuben County Growers’ Association, Ine. 

Steuben County Sheep Breeders’ Cooperative Association, Ine. 
West Caton Cheese Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

Approved courses in agriculture and home making are given 
at Hammondsport. 

Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located at Addison, 
Arkport, Avoca, Bath, Bradford, Campbell, Canisteo, Cohocton, 
Corning, Greenwood, Hammondsport, Hornell, North Cohocton, 
Painted Post, Prattsburg, Pulteney, Savona, Troupsburg, Way- 
land, and Woodhull. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. S. Census of 1910) 
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ee ee, eae es 39,455 bu. 
OPA TORNOE 0 ots 6 are c Slap sien pe mienta bistdik brie) aig, 6 wiehata le stelel 1,795,457 doz. 
Wool prodaced f20 500. SUT, A A eS 40,356 fleeces 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 

Number 
ROTO con cvacvcccetsswct ude sUe sae s ce eee SU VIET es Se oTT eee 20,506 
EAT 5 ar55 oo ave wie bie ws 0.0, v4 Brose eo nin se 0-0 he RO ae ren ee Aaa 65, 480 
BREOD cn wcscevesnsses vik) = etiddee se vakgient yy aplodeel> ae 53, 161 
SHWE pcos ceccccvsses sikdlyivicam » Uteeeld et. inven Jn eaneeb amp 17,740 
Poultry ..cccccscccsess did tiuwods thin} ohn dew be vr Seem 296,172 


Number of colonies .......... GA REVI SU ee ade vied oeislawe™ 7,576 
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SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres Yield 
Di OR oe - -) See eea ae 8, 552 228, 411 bu. 
ES aw asda cr EIS SU a ee ce ain see's 70,992 1,216, 138 bu. 
MPRORG ;. sic: cea dd Mem RO OES Oe cite eee esis mils o's 8, 783 168, 160 bu. 
BMYICY”! Job dee many speitaws emcees as eran sees 4, 878 68, 098 bu. 
BUICK WHERE Seeeie rc cee eice ae a belles eiee eos 25, 867 341, 264 bu. 
ee mp 6 ook che AEA OpanO appar rene 5,097 71,102 bu. 
a Ne Seen Orr Sore oer ee 192, 795 189, 482 tons 
Special Crops: 
LETUCEPRUTE QRS: Ub Sat cones Ue APE Ae 30,524 3,279,953 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. Drlals ‘brides oss 
Breviedibls beams. .GOk eee SFE Be. . oeee cmas 632 7, 128 bu. 
SMUMGES) .~ 5c taneseenianns data tapes deewe ee 31 433 bu. 
Fruits: 
FRUDICH) brea setts ose tae Sl en ee ress ee 248, 951 trees 338, 957 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines ................ 8,200 trees 3, 154 bu. 
UB CBS OS 5d a Merci ttre rere cs cf denen 3 © wi 17, 555 trees 12,269 bu. 
Pia anit Serine jo... SE 5. 2 kl 20, 258 trees 7,747 bu. 
RINGEEIPS © bo 5 Be Meee (oor S122) 2 cpatedorei hme. teh 15,412 trees 3,802 bu. 
GRBIGCER -355.dis eae ents aa FS aoe aas 6 2's 3% 257 .trees 59 bu. 
MEDC sad oes larctnis mist a9 se toisharsrs > wivve-aetetets 2, 568,026 vines 17,509, 702 Ibs. 
SOHAIL TECTED © Ace aVso.0)a.c osettatale, ere iniccies te 271 acres 


PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


1917 

Number 

Farms for which reports were received............. 6,581 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 

Horses. nnd. mined cc coneree swore Pet ne ons see's o 18, 944 
“Doers (pier ae Sit Se aN ee ei Sr Pee ee 63,836 
RE is o's edie oa eae rae sox cr gbiH soda anna tees 33, 306 
eee fer Se Pes Se pa eee 2 12, 236 
LCL ia @ pO Spee kar Seine S HOD haar rene aaee Aes 309, 196 


BEES 
Mrmmnner Of COLGHIGH 2. cic aclelaoawidbies Rewsleseeeiceaees 4,714 


317,574 qts. 


16, 881 
57,375 
27, 078 
10, 459 
247,204 


4, 292 
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SELECTED CROPS 


Cereals: pees 
COED vice, as araiel tates re Mie REEL RS » Sos 7, 159 
OF PRION ie ay Oech eee SER 58,779 
POEL. oie iis a a eee et TANG IS 0H 6, 437 
PICK WCAG pcs. tan materia cle edhe 54 io 5 tai 19, 185 
Wines. (winter) mi. aevescieiy so 8, 923 
Vb Gouge ):\¢ 1) Sa ea 477 
PERS, SHIN ics Stn Weeeet ee 6 tates ctazerete 4, 735 


Hay and Forage: 


ALT ANES 5 Se ioe Oe wees ga arsg en 2,872 
ORBET WIRY eth oo ey ac vans 166, 308 
Conn A(ensilargyic acs... s 3 See as 10, 324 
Cornig (FON det) eee sielesev sid ia: oe AR eerie 


Special Crops: 


Mield beans... gcapnt(NiGici. cw she 4,514 
CEPbOeG, -...- -Gwieh tet cpd-'s icc. < 2,135 
IPGGADORS! 255: amet -jerie alsa oie oo 18, 160 
Roots raised for stock food... .... i... 
Canning factory crops.......... 1,649 
Other vegetables and garden 

CTOPS! |. = -.< tsieyare ofoeiss ce esses 940 

Fruits. 

UB PICS: os on xia Ferns ble ee he ate es 9, 288 
Peaches .. «20s.» Aiith be cme daz 217 
[SSeS ene 2. ka GOGIbAN bo oot sca 255 
LE THINK Tee eS ROMP paoisa ooo oc 290 
AOTTICS Pee heutis ios lio. sale nyo loialelo! sists 198 
Orbits: Pen Soh: SORA TOCOOOOCE Saco . cur 
WANIGVANGA 01301510 0.5 500507 seeipieeeis 2,518 


Small fruits eee ereseeeeresreeeee 414 


Acres 
SL 
55, 915 
4,906 
14, 396 
8,507 
838 

4, 848 


2, 058 
163, 567 
7,152 
3,773 


5, 960 
348 
24,411 


5, 3805 
342 


1918 


Yield 
80,079 bu. 


8,529 bu. 
64, 616 bu. 


4,295 tons 
165,569 tons 
41,035 tons 


eee eee eee 


33, 201 bu. 
3,128 tons 
1, 514, 641 bu. 


115,574 bu. 
990 bu. 
2,674 bu. 
18,246 lbs. 

4, 892 lbs. 

8 bu. 

4, 845, 608 lbs. 


ee 
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SUFFOLK COUNTY 
This county occupies the eastern part of Long Island. It has 
an area of 591,360 acres. From east to west its extent is approxi- 
mately 75 miles and from north to south 15 miles. The popula- 
tion is shown in the following table: 


POPULATION BY TowNSs 
(Census of 1915) 


Babylon =.cc 2). isids oa bape 11, 190) Smithtown) 5:4. 6. penn 4,988 
Brookhaven. .2..5-.524 ts 19,591 “Southampton”. ca-5.6 13,453 
Easthampton .......... 5,164... Southold)... coe speheie 10,008 
Huntington 22.6.5 0226) 15,244 SSS 
Islip i)... eae eee 17,658 Total: sizhct eee 104,342 
Riyerhead*™ i's scentecs 5, 730 Se 
Shelter Island ......... 1,155 


* Riverhead, in the town of Riverhead, is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

When Long Island first became known it was inhabited by 
thirteen tribes of Indians, of which all but two resided wholly 
or partly in this county. Of these the Montauks were the most 
numerous and powerful. After the death of their sachem they 
came under the control of the Narragansetts. At present there 
are two small reservations in the county —the Shinnecock and 
the Poospatuck. 

All the towns in Suffolk County were settled by the English. 
It is the oldest county of purely English settlement in New York 
State. At about 1636 permanent settlements were made on the 
western end of Lony Island by the Dutch, and on the east end by 
the English, both purchasing their lands from the Indians. Eng- 
lish immigrants were permitted to settle on territory claimed by 
the Dutch after taking the oath of allegiance to the Dutch gov- 
ernment. 

The eastern towns were independent for some years. When a 
new charter was granted to Connecticut in 1662 it was inter- 
preted to include the whole of Long Island, whereupon these 
towns were at once annexed to Connecticut. Two years later the 
Duke of York obtained the grant that included New Amsterdam 
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and Long Island. Connecticut at first maintained her claim to the 
eastern towns, and some time elapsed before it was ultimately 
settled that the island belonged to New York. 

When, in 1670, a levy was made on the towns to raise money 
for repairing the fort at New York, nearly all the English towns, 
by vote, refused to obey the order for the contribution or levy 
unless “ they might have the privileges that other of his majesty’s 
subjects have and do enjoy.”’ This is the first record of protest 
against taxation without representation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

Considerable trade with the West Indies was carried on during 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. Whale oil and bone 
were the first exports to Europe. 

Woolen manufacturing was commenced, both in Suffolk County 
and in Connecticut, about the year 1700, in spite of the efforts of 
the mother country to divert the attention of the colonists from 
manufacturing. The business of tanning and preparing leather 
was begun a short time previous. Other prominent industries of 
the time were the manufacture of hats from beaver fur and of 
linseed oil from the flax plant. 

The early settlers naturally followed the same system of tillage 
and rotation of crops to which they had been accustomed. Cattle 
were imported for breeding as early as 1625. At that time there 
were few or no fences, and herdsmen were hired by the town to 
take care of the cattle from May 11 to October 23, when the corn 
would be entirely harvested. So important was this office deemed 
that the conditions of agreement were entered on the town book. 

For nearly 200 years, or until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the staple products of the island and the chief sources of 
income were corn, wheat, rye, oats, flax, wood for fuel, and fat 
cattle and sheep. During the Revolution a tory advised the Brit- 
ish minister to land horses on the island; “ For,” he said, “ in this 
fertile island the army can subsist without any succor from Eng- 
land.” The English army occupied Long Island, therefore, with 
New York as its headquarters, for nearly seven years, drawing 
most of its supplies from the neighboring lands. 

With the growth of New York and Brooklyn arose the demand 
for vegetables, milk, hay, and other articles of a bulky or perish- 
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able nature that cannot be profitably transported long distances. 
As a consequence the production of cereals and the raising of 
stock became greatly decreased. Sixty years ago all the milk sup- 
plied by Long Island was produced within so small a distance 
from the city that it was taken in in wagons. As market gar- 
dening became more profitable, the area of milk products was 
gradually extended eastward along the lines of railroad until the - 
garden business has assumed immense proportions. or the past 
forty years, on account of the great throngs of market wagons, a 
public market has been established in the vicinity of West 12th 
Street and Tenth Avenue. 

At the present time little attention is given to producing milk 
or live stock for market. On the other hand, Suffolk County leads 
in the production of potatoes and acreage of garden crops, and 
takes second place in the production of cabbage, according to the 
ceusus of 1918. The variety of corn known as Luce’s favorite was 
originated in this section. Few, if any, counties excel in the pro: 
duction of lima beans, cabbage seed, brussels sprouts, Pekin 
ducks, and cranberries. The townships of Southold and River- 
head produce the larger part of the cauliflower, brussels sprouts, 
lima beans, and cabbage seed. Southampton produces a consider- 
able quantity of potatoes. Ducks are raised mainly around River- 
head and on the south side between Westhampton and Moriches. 
Several large bogs of cranberries lie along the Peconic River in 
the towns of Riverhead and Southold. In the western end of the 
county vegetables are extensively grown, including large quantities 
of cabbage for the kraut factories and cucumbers for pickles. The 
pickle and kraut factories are located at Farmingdale, Hunting- | 
ton, Greenlawn, and several other towns. Through the center of 
the county considerable quantities of garden vegetables are raised 
for towns and summer resorts along both the north and the south 
shore. The acreage devoted to this purpose is more than double 
that of any other county in the state. 

The bays that break in upon the shore on all sides afford large 
stores of fish, eels, oysters, and other species of animal life, besides 
the vegetable matter of different kinds that is gathered from the 
waters for use as fertilizing materials on the adjoining farms. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres are devoted to oyster growing, 
which furnishes employment for large numbers of men and women 
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throughout the year, and requires many steamers, power boats, and 
schooners. About two carloads of fish are sent from Montauk and 
other eastern towns daily, principally flounders, weak fish, blue- 
fish, and sea bass. Oysters are shipped in large quantities from 
Sayville and Greenport. 

Shipbuilding is an important business at Greenport, Hunting- 
ton, and Port Jefferson. There is also a large brickyard at Green- 
port. Other important manufactures within the county are as 
follows: cigars at Riverhead; laces and hats at Patchogue; but- 
tons at Amityville; Fulton Motor Trucks at Farmingdale; and 
torpedoes and watcheases at Sag Harbor. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

Climatological records for Suffolk County have been taken — 
from the Setauket station, which has an elevation of forty feet. 
The present observer is 8. B. Strong. 

The average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are April 15 and November 8, respectively, giving a growing 
season of 207 days. 

The following table covers the period 1900 to 1918, with the 
exception of the average temperature and precipitation, the record 
of which was begun in 1886: 


ECORD OF TEMPERATURE AFD PRECIPITATION AT SETAUKET 
ee ed 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- |——______|__—_—_|| Average | ——-_——_| average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees] Year |Degrees| Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 

January...... 30.9 65 | 1916 | —3 | 1914 4.05 | 2.92 | 1900 6.9 
February..... 29.4 62} 1915} —6]} 1918 3.90 | 2.28 | 1900 7.3 
March 36.9 76 | 1910 7 | 1916 4.26 2.66 | 1900 6.5 
Va\ 7) | a eer 47.3 86 | 1915 25 | 1909 3.68 2.60 | 1901 2.4 
IMIR c cae es 58.0 91 | 1900 34 | 1917 3.40 | 2.96} 1900] ...... 
I ee 66.2 92 | 1904*) 40] 1907 2.64 GL, |YAGOS | worse. « 
Jil ee (G2 98 | 1911* oL | 1912 4.24 SU Odea siete «'s 
PRTERAISE 208) 2 70.7 95 | 1900 50 | 1905 AO B25 TO Tee: 
September... .| 64.8 90 | 1914 37 | 1904 SOA (onl Au OOa reese)... 
@ctopers... 2 .: 54.7 82 | 1916 31 | 1914 4.33 | 6.37 | 1906 T 
November... .| 44.2 71 | 1914 16 | 1901 3.72 | 2.62 | 1900 0.3 
December..... 34.7 63 | 1912*| —7 | 1917 4.11 2.35 | 1915 5.8 
Med f.2): 2. ee 50.8 98 | 1911*} —7 | 1917 || 46.07 | 6.37 | 1906 29.2 


* Also earlier years, 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface is elevated and broken along the northern side, and 
low and flat along the south side. Through the middle from 
west to east runs a chain of hills, the highest of which, known as 
Jayne’s or Oakley’s hill, rises about 350 feet above tidewater 
near the west end of the county. In the eastern part are several 
fresh-water lakes, and a few others in the central and western part. 

The principal streams are the Peconic River in: the east and the 
Connetquot in the central part. 

The irregularity of the shore line, which is hundreds of miles 
in length, results in attractive sites for many beautiful homes, as 
weil as nrany noted summer resorts. 

The soil of the northern part is a heavy rich loam; although 
that in the southern part is much lighter, it affords many fertile 
spots. The central belt presents a great variety. In this section 
hills of sand and gravel alternate with marshes, while fertile 
patches and beds of clay and peat are frequently to be found. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
Basyton: With the exception of the sand dunes bordering the 
Atlantic, and a narrow ridge of hills, the surface of the town is 
remarkably level. The soil is mostly a sandy loam, well adapted 
to the growing of grain and root crops. At Amityville there is 
located a large button factory. 


Products: Hay, corn, oats, wheat and rye. 
Average values of farm land range from $150 to $300 an 
acre, 


Brooxuaven: A range of low hills extends across the northern 
part of the town; through the middle is a section of rolling land; 
elsewhere the land is level. The soil is generally a light sandy 
loam, with patches of rich heavy loam in different parts, more 
commonly on the north side. In the rolling land of the center, 
ponds, marshes, streams, clay beds and rich deposits of muck or 
peat abound. Exclusive of the shore line of the bays, this town 
has more seacoast than any other on Long Island, extending 19 
miles along the sound and 24 miles along the ocean, 


AINONOD NIOMIOAS NI Gusrvy auvv sMonqd ANVIN OST ‘DT 
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At Patchogue are located large lace and hat factories. Ship- 
building is carried ‘on at Port Jefferson. 
Products: Hay, corn, oats, rye, wheat and ducks. 
Average values of farm land range from $150 to $250 an 
acre. 


East Hampton: In the central and western parts the surface 
is mostly level or gently undulating; along the coast on the south 
is a belt of shifting sand ridges. The eastern part is broken by 
low, irregular hills, some of which attain an elevation of 100 feet 
above the sea. Near the coast in the southern part of the town 
and on the peninsula are several fresh-water ponds. The outlets 
of many of them have been closed by sandbars or beaches. On the 
main portion of the peninsula of Montauk the soil is fertile, 
while its neck is a barren, sandy waste. In the western part the 
soil is a light, sandy loam, kept highly fertile by the use of 
manures. 

Products: Potatoes, corn, wheat, oats, rye and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $200 to $300 an 
acre. 


Huntineron: Groups of low hills extend through the center, 
and the surface two to three miles from the sound is broken; else 
where it is comparatively levei. The soil in the northern and 
southern sections is fertile. Some portions of the interior are 
unproductive. 


Products: Pickles, cabbage, corn, hay, oats, wheat, rye and 


tomatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $150 to $500 an 
acre. 


Istrp: The central range of hills, known as the “ backbone” 
of the island, faces the northern boundary of this town. 
The surface is level or generally sloping toward the south from 
the base of this range. The northern part of the town is included 
in the region long known as the plains, or “ barrens,”’ of the island. 
Brush plains occupy all the central portion, and near the coast 
are extensive salt meadows. The principal streams are the Con- 
netquot River and Sampawams or Thompson’s Creek. Great 
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South Bay, which has an average width of about 4 miles, passes 
through the southern part of the town from east to west. On a 
tract extending along the bay, and varying in width from 1 to 3 
miles, the soil is fertile. At Central Islip is located a state 
hospital. 

Products: Hay, corn, oats, wheat and rye. 

Average values of farm land range from $150 to $250 an 

acre. 


Riverueap: The surface in the southern part is level, but in 
the northern part it is hilly. The shore is lined with high, and 
sometimes precipitous, bluffs of clay and hardpan. The soil of 
the elevated portion is strong and fertile, and produces abundant 
crops of potatoes, vegetables, grain, and hay. In the southern 
part of the town the soil is mixed with sand. Small fruits, grain, 
vegetables, and root crops are raised in the eastern part of this 
section, and cranberries are raised to a considerable extent in 
marshes abounding in the western part about the headwaters of 
the Peconic River. At Riverhead there is located a large cigar 
tactory. 

Products: Potatoes, cauliflower, brussels sprouts, cabbage 
seed, lima beans, carrots, beets, onions, cucumbers, corn, 
wheat, oats, rye, peaches and ducks. 

Average values of farm land range from $200 to $350 an 
acre, 


Suetter Istanp: The island is very irregular, jutting head- 
lands extending out into the surrounding waters on all sides and 
branching bays penetrating into the interior. The surface is hilly 
and the soil fertile. 

Products: Cucumbers, tomatoes, apples, corn, wheat, oats, 
rye and lima beans. 

Average values of farm land range from $250 to $400 an 
acre. 


Smirutown: The surface is considerably broken and hilly. 
The Nissequogue River divides the town into two nearly equal 
parts. The soil is a light, sandy loam along the sound. Kings 
Park State Hospital is located in this town. 

Products: Hay, corn, oats, rye, wheat and ducks. 
Average values of farm land range from $150 to $250 an 


acre. 


ee 
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SournamprTron: The entire southern shore is skirted by a beach 
which is united in a few places with the mainland, separating the 
inclosed waters into distinct bays. Minor bays branching from 
these divide the surrounding shores into numerous irregular 
“necks.” The outline of the northern coast is extremely irregular. 
A range of low hills extends along the northern shore of the town 
and the Shinnecock Hills occupy the central part; elsewhere the 
surface is level. 

The soil in the eastern and southern parts consists of a light, 
sandy loam, and is moderately fertile. In the other parts it is 
of an inferior quality. The greater part of the western portion 
has not been largely cultivated, but the eastern part has a large 
extent of excellent land under careful cultivation. 

At Sag Harbor are large torpedo and watchcease factories. 

Products: Potatoes, corn, wheat, oats, rye and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $200 to $350 an 
acre. 


SourHotp: The surface is generally level. The coast on the 
north is high and in many places precipitous, while on the south 
side the shore is generally low, with excellent meadows along the 
tanks of the creeks. The soil is a light, sandy loam. 

At Greenport is located an extensive brickyard. Shipbuilding 
is also carried on. 

Products: Potatoes, cauliflower, brussels sprouts, cabbage 
seed, lima beans, carrots, beets, onions, cucumbers, corn, 
wheat, oats and rye. 

Average values of farm land range from $250 to $400 an 
acre, 


MAREETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Railroads 


Each of the two peninsulas at the eastern end of Long Island 
are traversed by a line of the Long Island Railroad running the 
entire length of the county. Short sections connect these two 
lines in the towns of Brookhaven and Babylon. 

Another short section runs from Bridgehampton to Sag Harbor 
along the north side of the county, and a line of this railroad 
extends east as far as Wading River. 
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Electric Roads 
An electric road extends across the western part of the county 
from north to south. Another line from Babylon on the south 
shore connects with the first line at Amityville. 
Patchogue is in the angle formed by a road running north to 
Holtsville and west to Sayville. A short section connects the 
Long Island Railroad at Northport with Huntington Bay. 


Improved Highways 


An improved highway follows the southern shore from Amity- 
ville as far east as Moriches. From Patchogue a road extends 
across the island north to Port Jefferson and southwest through 
St. James and into Nassau County. The latter road is crossed 
by one that leads from Huntington south to Amityville. A branch 
leads from Smithtown northwest to Fort Salonga, and another 
south from Smithtown Branch, which, when completed, will reach 
East Islip. Riverhead is connected with Quogue and Southhamp- 
ton by an improved highway, as are also Easthampton, Sag 
Harbor, and Shelter Island. 

There are in the county 119 miles of completed improved high- 
ways, with 20 miles additional under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 
Besides the numerous resorts, several towns in the county, 
including Greenport and Port Jefferson, furnish excellent markets. 
New York City is supplied with a large amount of produce, 
particularly vegetables and ducks. 


The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Empire Poultry Association, Inc. 

Farmers’ Commission House, Inc. 

Islip Garden Club. 

Granges: Pomona and thirteen subordinate granges. 
Long Island Cauliflower Association. 

Long Island Poultry Association. 

Northport Farmers’ Club. 

Riverhead Town Agricultural Society. 

Sayville Poultry Association. 

Southampton Horticultural Society. 

Suffolk Cooperative Association, Inc. 

Suffolk County Agricultural Society. 

Suffolk County Farm Bureau Association. 
Suffolk County National Farm Loan Association. 
Suffolk County Seed Potato Association. 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

Suffolk County has thirty-two schools registered as having suit- 
able facilities for maintaining approved courses in high school 
and academic work, located as follows: Amityville, Babylon, Bay 
Shore, Bayport, Bellport, Bridgehampton, Center Moriches, Cen- 
tral Islip, East Hampton, East Islip, Eastport, Good Ground, 
Greenport, Huntington, Islip, Lindenhurst, Mattituck, Northport, 
Orient, Patchogue, Sag Harbor, Port Jefferson, Riverhead, St. 
Johnsville, Sayville, Setauket, Shelter Island, Smithtown, South- 
ampton, Southold, Stonybrook, and West Hampton. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U.S. Census of 1910) 


PSEBICMMESEMITSUTINIGS |. asorstey. Siete, SEs mo! 5  cdedna sy 0) ox cVou sinbeescesnkcuaracsstdse 178, 063 acres 
LOTTE Voy ce ene = en aS 2,491 
Por eent.ot.faxrm land improved... .. 2.222622 o2 osceese 53.7 


Me Ap 2s ves oss JAIL eee re US eee oes gies 4, 143, 997 pal. 
(LUEDIED CLL ABA Seer GOO Ce Pee ea 3,007 gal. 
ML PAAEME ADEN | So os oi a3 5 coin isa ss 2a\n c= dhape amine ie rene ape tots 3,026 Ibs. 
NINN Ei reich eh atetaare clots o/ase aap aati em ot mio ars 222,677 Ibs. 
EE OU Bee 2 eae em eas epay tn eietay api 1, 183 Ibs. 
Mees DOLOUHCE 5. os 5 os 5,4 FRCIUITS ORDA AV EA 20s «=. 1, 302, 092 doz. 
RMSE SPORTICEEG oD oo 6 on coin ons one's clawinw onde beads eno 2 2,270 fleeces 


Number 
MMW ia oss a x a crcle aia ois A oS 0.c's's Save es ee Cees ld es xeioe «ale 6,347 
DEAS |. oo: Se Pen a eee Ea © ee as A ae Sere ee 9,666 
SN aay a as aiainiste ee a eee ope b= PRE a ems oe ely ages s esis 3, 647 
CEA SO ee De ee ee es se ES Ae ieee ee 9, 945 
EEE cis cpepiniintag ee as dan techie on Soap pets eee deeee secees 305, 844 
BEES 
BEIGE OL .COLOMICK..25<i5 2. SERS o< «aa so a0 «dite Rosia eine ee eee 111 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres Bushels 
uc Qe hes) J Sea ee rer Re Satire > 13, 989 743, 721 
RES ER aa ole w ate tlt ake = #2) ooweembeearenite 2, 602 61, 257 
TSS ee ts OF BS ee || Peeper ba oe 3, 735 87, 812 
ES ie, SS RS eet 19 413 


2 
PE a Ste OMT Sa nie 5 00% eae 1,981 29, 702 
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Acres Yield 
Piny Wigitl: Saree ee is 'g fader ne eee 16, 577 22, 011 tons 
Special Crops: 
Potatoes thins. cirtsa ett... SROs. OA, LPR 15,407 2,200,178 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. 7050. «cr erunhll cine 
DEY CATING TRREOE ek cs «yas 0 «crs oe sp re eee 29 196 bu 
Fruits: 
URES St atte a fala os 0\sig's'» a wee meee 27,760 trees 28,431 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines........csceccee 30, 333 trees 16,096 bu. 
Pears: a. ot aides (nL. OE 15, 038 trees 6,779 bu. 
SPE TI a os os w'cis s 2 ss ccs 2,425 trees 823 bu. 
GHErTICS 6.0 ch ON. Lee web ed habe eere 2,657 trees 822 bu. 
Qumiees: cock. cc ass. USL Sore ee 956 trees 412 bu. 
et Se ee ee oe 5,265 vines 72, 849 Ibs. 
pe fo |: 385 acres 563,395 qts. 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 
1917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms for which reports were received..........0.005 2,513 2,395 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Pees OEE RAR 5 Sad sins os noo wwe eeeewcaads 4, 997 4,785 
Cattle weersserr er te SS Ow iG Saws Scie bid Se Bice hes 7,163 6,735 
OREEES” Gaicicinse St eas oes msn bikin nine ewe ee eae 1,391 1, 594 
WENEO lira orale SE cic re eos oie walene wicie'e sicko e eee sere SRA 5, 708 
EES oa he nh eS oo ae oc Os eas 610, 239 223,559 
BEES 
Namber of colonies... sss sss vss bia ates > % tee 302 384 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: Free Acres Bushels 
Coren) e Sata inioe cle drafaraiwisiomione's) Spe sess 13,285 14, 382 746,531 
Osts . ocd ois elvc disso winch wee ae 2, 038 2,557 74, O74 
IBGRACY oo: x: MDI « pw. 1s 0 sin: 0 s nialolnis bieie ws 108 102 1, 851 
Badewheat WAN ....cvks<vusaeee sen 226 421 3,887 
Wheat (WENGE) ....becvszvtwsvacens 3, 616 3,259 63, 335 
Wheat (spring) ...-ceccecccccccses 49 176 3,412 
BYE sscacd Velen app bolls Mion Sls lolinter om co 1, 437 1,671 22, 734 
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1918 
Hay and Forage: pes ko 
REM TS ©. Cyc k aceeay eras eeoee ents et 688 602 1,318 tons 
ULL BRIE Ps ec tenn oti Bing 9,414 8,.860 12,763 tons 
Corn (ensilage) .........-+-.- 1, 162 943 8,178 tons 
Morn! (fOdgerl ene te tee et foc ses cr (dow seas eee 
Special Crops: 
Mela HeA DS TES: «dio soe 294. ax bienye 608 722 5, 296 bu. 
DOT Gy SES ¢ Be Cee E Onn ae 1,119 1, 546 29, 702 tons 
IETS LL ee eee arr 15,188 19,248 3,395,290 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food..... ...... *- Fito) gee Ae, pr 
Canning factory crops.......... 300 Dery Wey. Ok ares 
Qther vegetables and garden 
CTOPS 220s cee eee e een ceeess 3,516 DBO natae stealer 
Fruits: 
MON 5 oo on SE Mee erga os Be 1, 290 1,042 14,482 bu. 
ROACHES: §.-2/assa ae See oan e 93 1, 553 33, 264 bu. 
LESS tak Se eee ea eae P<) ME tee 196 310 38, 687 bu. 
| CLES Tr ne ae ene oa eee 196 128 4.345 Ibs. 
SAE TICS ole iclfalcieiss == agape si sie. = 92 85 5,906 lbs. 
IT DESTEDT Ga eee SPS 5 CSE tube Otte tes 65 102 bu. 
BRUM <2 a5 ses Ae Rae alan oa 31 G6 10,055 Ibs. 
Berea frryts .- 5 ker. yerasioterss) => 179 ZA ial tesserae 


Wheat 


Oats 


Rye 


Cabbage 


Beans 


Buckwheat 
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SULLIVAN COUNTY 


Sullivan County is located in the southeastern part of the state, 
the Delaware River forming its western boundary and separating 
it from Pennsylvania. The total area is 641,280 acres. From 
north to south it extends approximately 40 miles, and from east 
to west 30 miles. The population is shown in the following table: 


PoPULATION BY TOWNS 
(Census of 1915) 


IBBEREL gives ahcm reais 2,908 Lumberlands:).ee ot 806 
Gallicnarian.< cantare. <>» 2,066 Mamakating .......... 3,104 
Coghestoul (herr. 6.5. 1,141) WNeversinks ee wee ae 1,861 
Delaware Wirt ie. ates. os 1,915 Rockland: .30e sane are 3,803 
Hallsburehiie. ce ae 6 x os 5, (60° -ThamipsenA~ ssc s20 eee 4, 942 
Forestbungh’ 2... 0's... A290. Fusten ici cisunioee ee 901 
ny steele eh ie ao ee Medid ee 
aphiand.4:.2 o.. ssaeae. su 1,043 Total ic. a) terion 38,189 
i ee | ara 6,339 — 


* Monticello, in the town of Thompson, is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

This counvy was erected from Ulster, March 27, 1809, and 
named in honor of General John Sullivan. The aborigines of the 
county were principally Esopus Indians, who were of the Wolf 
tribe of the Lenni Lénape, or Delaware nation. The early settlers 
found a road extending southwest from Esopus on the Hudson 
along the valley north of the Shawangunk Mountains. It was 
known as the “mine road,” and according to tradition was built 
by a company of miners from Holland before the English con- 
quest of 1664. Two mines are said to have been wrought — one 
where the mountain approaches the Delaware and the other north 
of the mountain about half way between the Delaware River and 
Esopus Creek. With the exception of these traditions the first 
location of :a permanent white inhabitant is said to have been 
made at about 1700 by Don Manuel Gonzales, a Spaniard, who, 
having married into a Dutch family, settled in Mamakating Hol- 
low, where he erected a house and raised grain. He opened a 
trade with the Indians, and other settlers soon followed his 
example, 
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The part of this county south of the south bounds of Callicoon 
and Bethel is comprised in the Neversink or Minisink Patent 
conveyed to Mathew Ling and others in 1704. The remainder 
of the county was a part of the great tract granted to Johannes 
Hardenbergh and his associates in 1708. Much of the Harden- 
bergh Patent was settled under long time leases, which led ¢o the 
anti-rent difficulties that prevailed throughout several counties in 
this section. 

The first impulse to prosperity was given by the Newburgh and 
Cochecton Turnpike, which was opened in 1808, thus making the 
county accessible to settlers. Immigrants continued to arrive from 
New England and the older sections of the state until the com- 
pletion of the Erie Canal, when the trend of emigration was 
diverted to the new and fertile lands of the West. Three years 
later the Delaware and Hudson Canal was completed, which was 
of great importance to early settlers. This, with the Erie Rail- 
road along the valley of the Delaware, formed the two great works 
of internal improvement within the county. Previous to the 
construction of the railway, products reached market only at great 
expense over mountain roads or were floated down the Delaware 


to Philadelphia. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 


The hemlock forests early led to an extensive industry in tan- 
ning sole leather. In 1855 there were about forty tanneries pro- 
ducing over $2,000,000 worth of leather annually, and employing 
about 750 laborers. At present no tanning is done in the county, 
but considerable hemlock bark is shipped out for that purpose. 

The acid factories, which are located chiefly in the northern 
part of the county, are doing a large business in manufacturing 
charcoal, wood alcohol, and acetate of lime. 

In some portions of the county reforestation is being practiced. 
There are many game preserves, and fishing is good in nearly 
every town in the county. On account of its natural scenic beauty 
and its numerous lakes, the county has many attractions for 
vacationists. 

The chief live stock industry is dairying. The stock is of a 
much higher grade than that kept in former years, and pure-bred 
sires are to be found in nearly every community. Holsteins and 
Jerseys are most numerous. Sheep are not so widely kept as they 
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were twenty-five years ago. Within the last two years, however, 
interest in them has been revived, and new flocks have been estab- 
lished. The poultry industry is one of considerable importance, 
the white Leghorn breed being the most prominent. Records 
have been made of a production of 281 eggs per year. 

The leading farm crops are hay, oats, and potatoes. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

In Sullivan County the meteorological station is located at Jef- 
fersonville, 1;240Q feet above sea level. The present observer is 
Charles Wilfert, jr. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are May 1¢ and September 25, respectively, giving a grow- 
ing season of 132 days. 

The following table covers the period 1903 to 1918: 


RECORD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT JEFFERSONVILLE 
— — = a SS 


I EMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- | ———_ |_| Ave rage | -_—_] average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees| Year |Degrees} Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 

January...... 23.0 63 3.07 | 1.60] 1913 10.6 
February..... 20.3 58 2.83 1.85 | 1914 125 
March.. 31.6 §2 3.10 1.87 | 1913 10.6 
Apr 6. 00. 44.8 91 3.25 1.47 | 1904 May ¢ 
ERG ee ee 56.1 96 2.80 1.30 | 1914 MMe 
JUNGe se ce oe 63.3 94 3.45 132.) TOT eee 
Jobe outer Oth. 68.4 99 4.24 3.90 | 1904 | ...:.. 
AUPUSE .. 52-0 4 66.3 99 4.10 2.52.1 AQIZ.)" Seoeee 
September 59.9 91 7:40 | (22207 |) 1908' 1) eae 
October...... 49.3 90 3.61] 4.45 | 1903 0.5 
November... .} 36.6 78 2.38 | 3.04 | 1913 4.1 
December..... 2507 68 3.02 2.05 | 1915 10.7 
Meer ec: oe 45.4 $9 39.25 4.45 | 1903 50.3 


* Also earlier years. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface is generally very hilly, mountains rising along the 
east border. The south and west consists chiefly of ridges 
separated by narrow ravines. In the middle and north it assumes 
the character of a rolling plateau. Near the northern border of 
the county the southern slopes of the Catskills divide the waters 
flowing into the Hudson and Delaware rivers. From this elevated 
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portion numerous ridges extend toward the Delaware, giving the 
county a general southerly inclination. The highest points of 
the county are the hills in the town of Rockland, estimated to be 
from 2,100 to 2,400 feet above tide. The lowest point in the 
county is on the Delaware at the mouth of the Mongaup, which 
has an elevation of 550 feet above tide. 

With the exception of a small district on the east border, this 
county is drained by the Delaware and its branches, most of these 
streams being very rapid. In the valleys and forests are about 
100 small lakes which form peculiar and attractive features in the 
scenery. 

The soil is mostly a reddish loam mixed with gravel, and is 
generally stony. The southeastern portion contains sections of 


clay. 
DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 


Beruet: The surface is broken and hilly, and many of the 
slopes are steep and rocky. It is watered by a number of small 
streams, mostly tributaries of the Mongaup River. It has many 
smal] lakes, including White Lake, which is especially noted for 
its scenery. The soil is a sandy and gravelly loam, occasionally 
intermixed with clay. While this is one of the best agricultural 
townships in the county it also holds many attractions for summer 
boarders. 

Products: Dairy products, hay, and poultry. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $50 an acre. 


Catiicoon: The surface contains numerous valleys of streams 
flowing into the Delaware, many of them being narrow ravines 
of the hills rising in steep declivities 200 to 600 feet above them. 

The soil is mostly a sandy loam. 

Products: Dairy products, buckwheat, rye, hay, potatoes 
and oats. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $40 an acre. 


Cocurecton: Ridges of hills with narrow valleys between them 
occupy the entire surface. The streams are tributaries of the 
Delaware. The soil is mostly a gravelly loam best adapted to 
pasturage. 

Products: Poultry, dairy products, hay, rye, oats and 
potatoes. 
_ Average values of farm land range from $20 to $40 an acre. 
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Detaware: The surface is hilly, broken by the narrow valleys 
of small streams. The soil is mostly a gravelly loam. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, rye, oats and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $40 an acre. 


Farissurcu: The surface is hilly and rolling and drained 
by the Neversink and its branches. The soil is a gravelly loam. 
This town is a favorite resort for summer boarders, 


Products: Dairy, poultry, hay, rye and oats. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $40 an acre. 


ForrestsurcH: The surface is broken by the high ridges 
between Neversink and Mongaup rivers. The average elevation 
is about 1,400 feet above tide. The greater part of the town is 
covered with forest and contains large game preserves with an 
abundance of fish, deer, and other game. 


Average values of farm land range from $10 to $35 an acre. 


Fremont: The surface is broken and hilly, the summits ris- 
ing from 1,500 to 1,800 feet above tide. A number of small 
streams flow through the town. Draft colts are raised in limited 
numbers. 


Products: Hay, rye, oats, potatoes, buckwheat, and dairy 
products, 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $40 an acre. 


Hiantanp: The surface consists of high ridges between the 
Delaware and Mongaup rivers, rising from 1,200 to 1,600 feet 
above tide. There are a great number of small lakes in the town. 
and a large part of it is covered with forest, including several 
game preserves. 


Average values of farm land range from $10 to $35 an acre. 


Lizerty: The surface is rough and broken, higher in the north, 
where there are elevations of from 1,400 to 1,700 feet above tide. 
This is one of the best agricultural townships in the county. It is 
also a favorite resort for vacationists. 

Products: Dairy products, hay and poultry. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $50 an acre. 
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LumMBERLAND: The surface is rugged and broken, and is prac- 
tically covered with forest, which include several large game pre- 
serves. 

Average values of farm land range from $10 to $35 an acre. 

Mamaxatina: The surface is occupied by the highlands 
between Neversink and Shawangunk creeks. The soil is a sandy 
and gravelly loam, in some places intermixed with clay. 

Products: Dairy products, hay, oats and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $50 an acre. 


Neversink: The surface is very hilly. It is watered by the 
Neversink and its branches and by the Lackawanna or west branch 
of the Rondout Creek. The soil is generally a gravelly loam. 
Farming is done on a small scale, in most cases products being 
only about sufficient to maintain a family. 

Average values of farm land range from $10 to $35. an acre. 


Rocxianp: The surface is very hilly. A chain of small lakes 
that extend through the town affords many attractions for summer 
visitors. Acid manufacturing is a prominent industry. 

Products: Hay, rye, oats, potatoes, and beans. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $40 an acre. 


Tuompson: While this town lies on the highlands between 
Neversink and Mongaup rivers, it is less hilly than most of the 
towns in the county. These two rivers, with several small lakes 
and streams, constitute the waters of the town. ‘The soil is a 
reddish loam, 

Products: Dairy products, poultry, rye and oats. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $40 an acre. 


Tusten: The western and southern parts of this town are very 
hilly and the eastern portion is occupied by a plateau. The soil 
is a gravelly loam. 

Products: Poultry, rye, buckwheat, oats and lumber. 
Average values of farm land-range from $20 to $40 an acre. 


MAREETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 
The Erie Railroad extends through the Delaware River valley 


the entire length of the western and southern borders of Sullivan 
23 
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County. On the southern border, however, the track lies on the 
Pennsylvania side of the river. 

The New York, Ontario and Western connects with the Erie 
at Port Jervis in the southeastern part of the county and extends 
northeast to Kingston, a branch extending from Valley Junction 
to Monticello. The first line of this road connects at Wurtsboro 
and Summitville with another line of the same road extending 
from Cornwall, Orange County, northwest through Sullivan 
County, finally terminating at Oswego. 


Improved Highways 

An improved highway leading from New York City across the 
southern part of the state crosses Sullivan County from southeast 
to northwest, passing through Monticello and Liberty. From 
Monticello an improved highway leads west to Fosterdale, where 
it turns north to Kenoza Lake; here it is joined by a road from 
Liberty, and extends to Callicoon Depot on the west border of the 
county. 

There are in the county 77 miles of completed improved high- 
ways, 20 miles additional being under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 


An excellent home market for farm produce is found in the 
demands of the boarding business of Sullivan County, which is 
very active during the summer months. More than 100,000 
summer people visit the county annually, and prices received fre- 
quently exceed New-York quotations, 

Next best to the home market is that of New York Sis: which 
is about 100 miles distant, and to which both dairy and poultry 
products are shipped. 

Fully three-fourths of the milk produced is sold as market milk 
and cream. The manufactured products include creamery butter, 
American cheese, and some Italian and Greek cheese and con- 
densed milk. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Associated Poultry Breeders of Liberty. 

Associated Poultry Breeders of Narrowsburg. 

Central Sullivan Farmers’ Cooperative Association, Irc. 
Clarksville Farmers’ Cooperative Company, Inc. 
Farmers’ Cooperative Creamery. 

Farmers’ Cooperative Feed and Produce Company, Inc. 
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Ferndale and Stevensville Farm Produce Company, Inc. 
First Orange County National Farm Loan Association. 
Granges: Pomona and 18 subordinate granges. 
Liberty Farm and Garden Club. 

Long Eddy Farmers’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Mamakating Farmers’ League. 

Mountain National Farm Loan Association of Luzon. 
Roscoe Cooperative Creamery Company, Inc. 

Sullivan County Agricultural Society. 

Sullivan County Cooperative Association. 

Sullivan County Dairymen’s League. 

Sullivan County Farm Bureau Association. 

Thompson Farm and Garden Club. 

Woodridge Farmers’ Cooperative Creamery, Ine. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

Approved courses in agriculture are given at Callicoon, Jeffer- 
sonville, Liberty, Livingston Manor, Monticello, and Youngsville. 
Courses in home making are also given at Jefferson, Livingston 
Manor, and Monticello. 

Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located at Bloom- 
ingburg, Callicoon, Youngsville, Jeffersonville, Liberty, Living- 
ston Manor, Long Eddy, Monticello, and Roscoe. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. S. Census of 1910) 


ELEMIS. | eR ea kes wet eae a. 451,216 acres 
ICE LS OE SITE phen ees a ere Cea. een ena 3,851 
Per cenbyor farm land improved... ...-: 2... setees. 020. 42.7 


FAVES Reset cl RNS ee Code vere, acy cafe aie eve. nino PRS wie or Me Sve 3,951,576 gal. 
MNT RAE) a UN 3 ee ee eee ee 3,267 gal. 
PSOE TALE ROMER. cos Bhat stata islets cht AT RK, AIM, BIT 302,822 lbs. 
Jo oS canoe one EE nea eR er 670,541 Ibs. 
Sneene produced -../.%..... °AUl ITs 40h. ROR Bd. 26.5) 6,555 Ibs. 
MOREE TRE OR TCC Fw 5 ora ara iat chain ahatat a'r staratereiaaletaveie! «/efareratare 1,475,541 doz. 
EAE OINC OEY ac ou. 5 3 0sra a) at tnt hat dhe a's! athe ahe'a\aleratal ore! wotptahaha 2,685 fleeces 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 

Number 
TTT. apn in SS ee eRe Fi 17 i be ee ae 7,215 
ol a Er 9 Pecans See crn cra 35,814 
NN Ras) (x AMM = oe oa a wis chee os aja ow aa ae a are 6,558 
REESE Dy =: AOD rer tcs Sis Sia io, Sa ses ein « dipie v e Ie eae ate eA eis ees 6s 7,462 
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Naumber TOL) GOLONIGH ee ss ele Stain is buss = ede Tesh aar sles a ereeaie ene = tele tnt ote 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres 
Gorn) 55,5) s.6e0 5 5 5 + SR. BE RE AAS, Ob 4, 632 
OSES cca skekiare canes > Od. .Ceeeuys wise 5, 969: 
Wheat oss. ecg tebe « Ods,e vcip oe eee 14 
Barley ....s<tieasshuss > OntlAoge. gees 51 
Buekwheat 3% <..snese< s- se ve oe SER oe 5, 091 
BG ocsivas Sisceiewss pis t's » AUR IGEEA BRUEE 1,715 
Bing Gnd: TOTewe. ee ss so oes bs, Sse e nee us 5h 73, 028 
Special Crops: 
JED) RIA T 0. 2S yun teh Deh pcan - Rear asin Ait eRe Bi ale 
Vegetables, other than potatoes............. 803... 
Day edible heanssj26;. f,. ju -esissisin jvales 95 mo te 8 
RTE ROE en cee over elegy ica h b's cack seep eats 4 
Fruits: 
PEA ang ae aie eo es ees ve wis\e opie e eat 159,258 trees 
Peaches and nectarines................. 3,382 trees 
(Pearce. eo ce bat ee tl - bate «cette ee 6,762 trees 
een EN RNG 2. oie iso's Ziv c cemenhioe 2,811 trees 
Cherries’ 2.3.0\15 Bees Ree ue yee pereeey 1,730 trees 
QUNICER coe 5 oy eS am sire See wae 99 trees 
SS ey See eer eat ee 3,593 vines 
SAGE ARMRIAGES 0 dig wus lan OG at » © Xe mie wos 22 acres 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 
1917 
Number 
Farms for which reports were received............. 4,523 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Horses fait Pinions oo... oboe beceep ae eee ees epus eree 10,390 
Gipmides Pee B.S oo foe. oo nee at teas Sones eke ee 34,164 
GHICETD ocuaiercnetrcietie nts. P'S a \cioe bi oieioe Stee 2 eee 3,129 
SWING. cis bce ne'e's cule Hlale « ARIE PE okie: «sities arate > 4,357 
ENG nics HhG A cdtaea ss KAN Abs 2a re eRe Eee 764,721 
BEES 
WManriber: Of Calomies 24.5 acs sod w oe aoe AE a an ee 980 


Yield 
146, 600 bu. 
138, 200 bu. 
247 bu. 
1,091 bu. 
96,033 bu. 
23, 532 bu. 


62, 063 tons 


259,461 bu. 


315,058 bu. 
1,809 bu. 
4,227 bu. 

702 bu. 
399 bu. 

18 bu. 
61,549 lbs. 
38,554 qts. 
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SELECTED CROPS 


1918 
Cereals: Pree Acres Yield 
Gorm . 264. wad sees 3, 082 3,290 60,547 bu. 
Oats .pseemers sean ees ake - 8, 769 6, 642 166, 441 bu. 
Barley jé-ssttoesvbataaas setslere a 5% ies 26 108 503 bu. 
Buckwheat pe cae eies nea sao oiets- 3, 122 4, 036 39,763 bu. 
Wheat’ feemtan) Te 0)-5-14.5-)-/...2).). 141 113 1,434 bu. 
Wheat feprame)° -.'. 5: =)... 25-2. 44 57 454 bu. 
Bey Web eras tv pisls a0 b's whee 25 2 Bids 1, 989 1,618 18, 820 bu. 
Hay and Forage: 
PAlfalie (tty. ss meltase ico s sort) 175 166 366 tons 
Wier -layit, seer el dscenrt5o- 72, 677 62, 539 66,238 tons 
Corn (ensilage): ges7 27322 2) ci? 2,846 2,349 12,919 tons 
pom (redder) taco ~~) te, ines wis DI, ens Peeinin ne 
Special Crops: 
Wield. edue! cee tess «os sco 144 188 1,427 bu. 
Capnge Coa ae ooo ee ag 133 203 465 tons 
WOERLOCS? Seats. cies. 2 ale-reyers.s) 5,679 3,464 238,827 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food.... ........ WOR. 3B se 
Canning factory crops.......... 15 ett Saas axe 
Other vegetables and garden 
Te ak id ata ee ee 1,414 OM sa. adeaees 
Fruits: 
J es - ee 3,985 3,909 78,648 bu. 
12 OT Le a A 54 i 718 bu. 
GETS aE. 2: eee Beri ae er 54 6 1,458 bu. 
ES * aes — eee Oe ee 16 1 4,696 lbs. 
ee ee ee ee 11 4 1,902 lbs. 
DAE ET ED Bas 36S ct ass o Suds syeisre! o's. 14 22 8,230 Ibs. 


Sarin) Prieto esis = ats 3 180 EF 5s a teasats 
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Fig. 154.— CHArtT SHOWING RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS IN SULLIVAN COUNTY 
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TIOGA COUNTY 
Tioga County lies in the south central part of the state. It 
has an area of 332,800 acres. Its average extent from north to 
south is approximately 20 miles, and from east to west 22 miles. 
The population by townships is shown in the following table: 


POPULATION BY TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


PHONE tres a oh. =, cuatych exacts GrGSze ichtord fry sree racer 913 
IBETRSHIRG (<2 3:6 3555): 40,4 SYD. SPENCER ia at srat vdniyns 4 si 1,205 
CLIT Cay che epee teed DIS9G) OOM, cavajrcc icles /a'e.si sine 2,004 
Newark Valley ........ 1,975 ——————S 
PMO Sia: ss 2 arate 1,533 Potalhssayt Feo LE: 25,549 


Cl) ee ee oe eee 7,466 


* Owego, in the town of Owego, is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Tioga County was formed from Montgomery in 1791. At that 
time it included the present counties of Tioga, Broome, Chemung, 
and parts of Schuyler, Tompkins, Cortland, and Chenango. The 
name was derived from that of the river that once flowed through 
its western portion, now the county of Chemung. It was an 
Indian name meaning “ at the forks.” 

The first permanent settler located on the site of the present 
village of Owego, in 1785. This section became known during 
the Revolution, and very soon after its close settlers from the 
eastern states arrived, the first coming before the Indian title 
to the land was extinguished. It thus happened that the county 
was well populated with New England settlers before the lands 
in the western part of the state were open to settlement. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 
The earliest settlers began at once to raise corn. The Indians 
watched and cared for its growth during the season, and received 
a share for their labor in the harvesting. Lumbering and tan- 
ning were important for many years. There were also numer- 
ous saw and flour mills. As the land was cleared agricultural 
pursuits developed; grains were cultivated on the lowlands, 
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while the uplands were devoted to stock and woel growing and 
dairying. At the present time dairy products and eggs are the 
chief money crops. The products are similar throughout the 
various towns. In addition to dairy and poultry products, there 
are generally produced hay, oats, buckwheat, corn, pototaes, 
wheat, rye, barley, and beans. Tobacco is grown along the Sus- 
quehanna River. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

Climatological records for Tioga County have been taken from 
the Waverly station, the elevation of which is 824 feet. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are May 11 and October 3, respectively, giving a growing 
season of 145 days. 

The following table summarizes records made during a period 
of 33 years extending from 1882 to 1915: 


RecoRD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT WAVERLY 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver-_ |——————— —__ | | Average |] average 
age | inches | Greatest _ depth 
Degrees| Year |Degrees! Year record, | Year |in inches 
inches 

January...... 24.1 71 | 1906 | —31 | 1904 2.32] 1.88] 1915 11.6 
February..... PT h 65 | 1906 | —25 | 1914 2.06 2.10 | 1914 12.4 
March........ 32.9 86 | 1905 | —17 } 1900 2.69 2.74 | 1900 9.2 
Age Oise toe 45.6 90 | 1902* 12 | 1894 2.80 2.38 | 1898 3.4 
15 OV 9g eaters 58.0 97 | 1911 20 | 1903 3.36 2.68 | 1893 0.1 
Jurie tebe . 2 66.4 98 | 1908 28 | 1913 3.50 2162) (TOISH L. ee 
PLT ae oe ee 70.5 102 | 1894 35 | 1909 3.67 2) 10) 905s ae eee 
August....... 6727 101 | 1900 33 | 1907 3.42 346) | Leen oe 
September. ...| 61.7 97 | 1900* 23 | 1904 3.08 SZ |P1893 lees eee 
October. ..... 49.8 91 | 1900 15 | 1904 2.95 2.28 | 1896 0.2 
November... .} 38.5 76 | 1909 6 | 1914 225 2.32 | 1900 3.6 
December..... 28.3 69 | 1914*| —25 | 1914 2.45,| 2.75 | 1901 125 
Weary bere 47.3 102 | 1894 | —31 | 1904 || 34.55 3.46 | 1889 52.0 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
The surface is broken by ridges extending northerly through 
the county from Pennsylvania. The summits of these ridges have 
a nearly uniform elevation of 1,200 to 1,600 feet above tide. 
The valley of the Susquehanna cuts them diagonally, and numer- 
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ous lateral valleys extend in a general north and south direction 
from the river, separating the ridges and giving a great variety 
to the surface. These valleys vary in width from a few rods 
to a mile or more, and are generally bordered by steep declivities. 
The summits of the hills are generally broad and rolling, although 
in a few places they are broken and rocky. 

The principal streams are Susquehanna River and Owego, 
Catatonk, Cayuta, Pipe, and Appalachin creeks and _ their 
branches. The creeks generally have rapid currents, though few 
waterfalls. Their valleys are usually narrow and rocky in their 
upper courses, expanding toward the Susquehanna into broad, 
level intervales, which are especially noted for their fertility. 

‘ The soil in the valleys is generally a deep, rich, gravelly loam, 
with an occasional intermixture of clay and sand. The uplands 
are gravelly and sandy, moderately fertile. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 

Barron: The surface is generally hilly, a small portion of 
level land lying along the southern border. The highlands on 
the west rise abruptly from the valley of Cayuta Creek, and are 
divided by the valley of Ellis Creek. Their summits are broad 
and rolling, the highest points being 400 to 600 feet above the 
river. The soil in the valleys is a rich alluvium, on the hills it is 
a sandy or gravelly loam. 


Products: Milk, buckwheat, oats, potatoes and eggs. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $60 per acre. 


Berxsuire: The surface is mostly 2 hilly and broken upland, 
with an average elevation of 1,200 to 1,600 feet above tide. The 
streams are the east and west branches of Owego Creek and their 
tributaries. The soil in the valleys is a sandy and gravelly loam, 
and on the hills it is clay and hardpan. 


Products: Milk, potatoes, buckwheat, eges and live stock. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $60 per acre. 


Canpor: The surface consists of high, broad, rolling uplands 
separated into ridges by the narrow valleys of streams, which 
flow generally south. The valley of Catatonk Creek divides the 
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western ridge into two parts. The soil is a gravelly loam, fertile 
in the valleys, but only moderately productive on the hills. 


Products: Milk, hay, buckwheat, potatoes and eggs. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $50 per acre. 


Newarx Vattry: The surface is mostly a hilly upland region 
with an average elevation of 1,200 to 1,500 feet above tide. The 
east branch of Owego Creek flows through near the center of the 
town. The soil in the valleys is a fine gravelly loam. On the 
hills it is moderately fertile. 


Products: Milk, potatoes, live stock and eggs. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $65 per acre. 


Nicuots: The surface, with the exception of the broad Sus- 
quehanna valley on the north, is mostly an upland broken by the 
narrow valleys of small streams. The summits of the hills are 
broad, and rise 1,200 to 1,600 feet above sea level. In the 
valleys the soil is a gravelly loam, and very. productive. On the 
hills it is a moderately fertile, gravelly, clayey: loam underlaid by 
red sandstone. 


Products: Milk, hay, potatoes and: oats; wheat is also 
important. 
Average values of farm land range from $25. to $70 per acre. 


Owrco: The surface is mostly upland, separated into two 
distinct parts by the Susquehanna River, and broken by the nar- 
row valleys of small creeks. The summits of the ridges are broad 
and rolling, and rise 1,200 to 1,600 feet above the river. The 
intervale along the river in some places is an unbroken flat more 
than a mile in width. The soil is principally a gravelly loam. 


Products: Milk, potatoes, hay, eggs and tobacco. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $70 per acre. 


Ricurorp: The surface is mostly upland broken by a few 
narrow valleys. In the northwestern part is the highest land in 
the county, the greatest elevations being 2,000 feet above tide. 
The streams are the head branches of Owego Creek. The soil is 
a moderately fertile gravelly loam. 

Products: Milk, potatoes, hay, and poultry products. 


Average values of farm land range from $15. to $40 per acre. 
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Spencer: The surface is an upland 1,200 to 1,600 feet in 
height, broken by the valleys of small streams. The northwest 
portion forms the watershed between Susquehanna River and 
Cayuga Creek. The ridges, which extend generally north and 
south, have steep declivities and broad, broken summits. Cata- 
tonk Creek, flowing east, breaks through these ridges in a deep, 
narrow valley. The soil in the valleys is a gravelly loam; on the 
hills it is a hard shaly loam. 


Products: Milk, hay, oats, buckwheat and eggs. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $50 per acre. 


Troga: The surface is principally upland, terminating in 
bluffs along the Susquehanna River intervale on the southeast. 
The streams are Catatonk and Pipe creeks and numerous smaller 
ereeks and brooks. The soil is a fine dark loam in the valleys ana 
a gravelly loam on the hills. 


Products: Milk, potatoes, hay, and poultry products. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to 70 per acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 


The Auburn branch of the Lehigh Valley Railroad from Lake 
Ontario to Sayre, Pennsylvania, passes through the entire length 
of the county from north to south, At Sayre it connects with the 
main line of the same railroad running from Buffalo to New York 
and Philadelphia. 

Another line of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, running from 
Elmira through Ithaca, Cortland, and to Canastota, on the New 
York Central Railroad, passes through the town of Spencer and 
Candor in the northern part of the county. The main line of 
the same railroad runs through Waverly and the western part of 
the county. 

The main lines of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad, and the Erie Railroad run, one on the north and the 
other on the south side of the Susquehanna River from east to 
west through the entire length of the county. 
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A branch of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad 
connects the main line at Owego with Ithaca. This branch, which 
received the second charter granted in New York State, was built 
to connect the Susquehanna River with Cayuga Lake. 


Electric Roads 


An electric road to Elmira extends from Waverly in the south- 
western part of the county, another line running from Waverly to 
Athens in Pennsylvania. 


Improved Highways 

The trunk line of macadam road from New York to Buffalo 
passes through the county along the line of the Susquehanna 
River, a branch leading from Owego to Ithaca. State and county 
macadam roads also run through the valley from Owego north 
through Newark Valley, Barker, and Richford to Ithaca, Cort- 
land, Auburn, and Syracuse. 

The total completed improved highways equal 66 miles, with 
12 miles still under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 


The principal local markets are Waverly and Sayre, and the 
neighboring point of Athens, in Pennsylvania, with a total popu- 
lation of about 10,000. Other markets are Owego village, and, 
for the eastern part, the city of Binghamton. 

Scranton and Pittsburgh furnish excellent markets for potatoes, 
cabbage, hay, and buckwheat. ‘Train loads of milk are sent daily 
over the Lehigh railroad to New York and Philadelphia and over 
the Erie and Lackawanna to New York. Fully three-fourths of 
the milk produced is sold as market milk. Manufactured dairy 
products include 114 million pounds of condensed milk and some 
whole milk cheese. 


The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Berkshire Poultry Association. 

Berkshire Cooperative Dairymen’s Association, Ine. 
Big Island Community Club. 

Chemung County National Farm Loan Association. 
First Tioga Dairy Improvement Association. 
Granges: Pomona and 8 subordinate granges. 
Northern Tioga Agricultural Society. 
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Spencer Women’s Farm Bureau Round-up Club, 

Tioga County Agricultural Society. 

Tioga County Beekeepers’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Tioga County Dairymen’s League. 

Tioga County Farm Bureau Association. 

Tioga County Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Association. 
Tioga County National Farm Loan Association. 

Tioga County Sheep Breeders’ Cooperative Association, Ine. 
Waverly Poultry Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

Approved courses in agriculture and home making are given 
at Newark Valley. 

Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are lccated at Appa- 
lachin, Berkshire, Candor, Newark Valley, Nichols, Owego, and 
Waverly. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN~1910 
(Taken from U. 8. Census of 1910) 


MCR AHNC CATIA cet. Stee cree ort tats allot tatis Oe ok 298,463 acres 
ROE Ol LAr Ms Mere. Mee ce cle teeta tek tee ce. 2, 844 
Pemcentwor farmland ‘improved. ss3eicesc cases. 76.2 


(iy ie 5 TET) Fale Sa SSP MOR Oe ee a OSAP 22 GUNA EN 6, 727, 559 gal. 
LEVITT T7505 Pe [POPPA Pee ee RATT EY Se Sp SAO oh eC 2,950 gal. 
LECEINP S72. LETHE TSC ME an ee RN on Cp ele one Meg =| op sae 328, 059 lbs. 
ESE ERCP MEPE OU IIGEO! Beate ge wage’ = aim .5'a/ths1 Syn 2a 5 Ssh ot ato! 3s, Slee) Biel obs oe 189, 622 lbs. 
He LOCUM CC si esa RSS 22 INS TANS as acts os 1, 060, 400 doz. 
RAC MOCUCEAY SEEOR ia icin be aaels bade ed AMP IAre es oe 6,953 fleeces 


LIVE STOCK AND LOULTBY 


Number 
LED LE Bihiy EUR 24 aaa eS eg ko eae es Re ai ae Sa OE a a Ree Nee eT 6, 619 
Ser PEO ee Me aa Siar, Saree ero eie tein tos Mish ale oo yharalig Sete 26,913 
Sa Mle eta eR RSE Aa aber ole a -ean ap  P RSE RR EMESIS op OES" 13, 093 
SUAGIDE he cnteaces bere ae Ae oe sd Aa Be OS 4, 632 
ETCLINB GNM tree te erie tavev perc: fees a oe cave: Shan aid @: dnt shal eee reechebehe ate 158, 031 


META DCtin LC OLORTOR arr AE, va x 5 3'e<,n/or8 1c aia dave Beal ofatelGaveloie te scare 2, 820 
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SELECTED CROPS 


Cereals: ere 
COTA Bosca see Oe ote RI ee 4, 535 
OV EIE (pyas vevate's 3:96 aaron Ree Sica os Ie EEE 17, 185 
WYER Soi (2 sissears cee So hice ere ieee et 962 
Barley. vc ccin woe arneie ns bm es kare chimera tai enartee 308 
Buckwneat essa ob ate eve cs shee eine Ce neers 13, 059 
UMN ait las wie teeniniere wetare's evelr 8 86 ee scree mete canes 1,508 
Hay and forageng.c. sc Mee) Ate Dek AVend eae 64, 560 
Special Crops: 
(POURLOOHE inxs> Git > cus Fetes occ pia veh ie noes 5, 960 
Vegetables, other than potatoes............. 599 
bingy vedipleMMeAMS es ciate c's ces aes euciietmerisis w sioie ats 22 
Dry APeas he 1 NSCPT RN FERIA. hs ets tiets eae ute 4 
Fruits: 
POR 6 isk Sua einusl sea) eee ee ee 76, 203 trees 
‘(Peaches and Nectarimes ¢ 2 <-a.< esos © es 4,965 trees 
PGRN ye ete Sere soe Oc Sirs Ie EL oe coe 6, 596 trees 
Plums gandieprunes! cr. se eee ee 5,507 trees 
Cie GES aes FOS peed AGIs eto ier ono iter 7,279 trees 
MTIMGES Beier ois See ae wists eae 35 itrees 
GIADER cc cii. Seite « Meret sowie Sis atone 2,607 vines 
Small Mruits arse ech wie ce soso 75 acres 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 
1917 
Number 
Farms for which reports were received............. 2, 544 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
EOrees (And Pmiles,yicc woes et mene ek Pee ee 6,5 
CRUE teen tiatcucharetp sisi aisle atm iste ei he ola ee MMT eee 26, 5 
SMEG PEE Ae s/h cis eitrareba cirielets ee 5 Hie» Ce eevee es ls eral Mia 6,9 
PSWANIG. cs csetoie ss Bieta hb nieia os eile Satie Whe ania sis le Godel terete ate at ah Al 
PEE eb is ie'n iv wb bia Wwe Sg WSs ow ROL rae eae eine 176, 486 
BEES 
Womber sof ColoniOs sg 010100135 5.5 5 ste ene eas eal 1, 885 


Yield 
141,680 bu. 
353, 398 bu. 

20, 924 bu. 

4, 879 bu. 
278, 328 bu. 

21, 591 bu. 


80, 889 tons 


729, 523 bu. 


439 bu. 
78 bu. 


90, 324 bu. 
2,001 bu. 
4,942 bu. 
2,253 bu. 
2,031 bu. 

4 bu. 

56, 413 lbs. 

127, 480 qts. 


1918 
Number 


Z, 388 


5, 798 
24, 379 
5, 484 
2, 868 
137, 108 


2, 301 
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SELECTED CROPS 


Smalleirarts: 2 =e SEO POICE 160 


1918 
Cereals: yey Acres Yield 
COTM, <5 ealeldann eateeteterentraeternart dens 1,953 2, 158 40, 005 bu. 
ORGS: oc cieteieae eile ge aicla tes ents 2% 15, 233 14, 851 390,425 bu. 
Barley . .qertastisee restive. orice: 383 401 5, 246 bu. 
Buclkcwhea tei gec wietivcatre etecie cece teres 10, 789 8, 756 104, 263 bu. 
When tr CWinben) lores eoreicce snstevelsl ss 1,516 1,563 22, 789 bu. 
Wheat. (erm yo 2s tts she 62 128 1, 985 bu. 
FRVG ot ticeisin gems sesnmioc as sisi 1, 104 1, 108 11, 880 bu. 
Hay and Forage: 
LA EDU ES eels bed: che DOOR OIOT eae 334 284 768 tons 
Other, Bay? wxeiawentet ats es jerte es 59, 476 54, 637 55, 999 tons 
orn (ensilapeye) Gettas wis cant 6,802 4,484 31,316 tons 
Corn” (HOM er ees srtocteyses cxexeksp-reperebid 5 cyeveled arene DOGS i ete teins ote 
Special Crops: 
Wield! hearse teiseaeciss.sc -crveeris 266 719 2,997 bu. 
iB BBAGSoo2% wiaiatd « Nalelatata © spate shee 118 124 995 tons 
otatoes) 2... <<. teas «6 ene sea 3, 891 4, 747 250, 855 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food..... ........ GON ast. 
Canning factory crops ......... 6 Do itereaatey afsccial's 
Other vegetables and garden 
CLOPS YD -biclelarelotelal clererels eyels sheps, ele 367 BAe waetaiae see se 
Fruits: 
Apples ...... afevarefelciereieieteisiessxcisie 2, 340 2, 704 60, 992 bu. 
Peaches ...... swoORdL Dpto Goce 65 93 913 bu. 
] Ee EO OF ODOR Clee 74 98 3,671 bu. 
IP IIIS) kaye cvepeiainveyors sie eee. sic shoitarcte 44 30 3, 690 Ibs. 
AGHETTICKs syeretts aioicfe o:s 6 © sie.e eteie. ve 24 78 9,148 lbs. 
QUINCE sate) ciesareles Bleve) Seale atchavaichav ors Wer spake wero Be se vere eet 
WANG yard «2165's, sve: steiateis) sisharcyerdievs <e's 4 1 290 lbs 
HOA oe ernie ats 
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PtH dennneneene 
288 prt 


Bsbssessssesssees 


Buckwheat 


Corn 


Potatoes 


Fruits 


Wheat 
Rye 
Beans 
Barley 


Fic. 157.— 'CuArt SHowinG RELATIVE ACREAGE OF Crops IN T10oGA COUNTY 
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TOMPKINS COUNTY 


This county lies in the central part of the state, in the southern 
part of the Finger Lakes region. It has an area of 304,640 acres. 
The extent from north to south is approximately 24 miles, and 
from east to west about 20 miles. 

The population is shown in the following table: 


POPULATION By CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


len (erty) *. 2. 222 TG: YoU ~ ares 2 FSS 0s 2,612 
CEH INE TY ts L268 18606) YNewsieldureh ae'4.:2 22.2 1,647 
TMM. 03 -%, 50-0 tip ok Ne i822) WR TC i 2,613 
OTS ae ee a 3,556 SSS 
LEAT (21 Rial es San vaeeparan gs 1,057 Dotaly. dsc e ce tse 36,535 
renew eee. 252 Ltt TS 3,501 SS === 


pb CS a 1,892 
*Ithaca is the county scat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


This county was formed from Cayuga and Seneca in 1817, and 
named in honor of Daniel D. Tompkins, then governor of the 
state. All of Tompkins County, except the three southern towns, 
was included in the military tract. With the exception of the 
Jesuit fathers, who established a mission in this section, the raid- 
ing expedition of Sullivan in 1779 was the first intrusion of white 
men into that part of the wilderness which lay at the head of 
Cayuga Lake. 

In 1788 eleven men left Kingston, Ulster County, with two 
Delaware Indians for guides, to explore the country west of the 
Susquehanna with the intention of securing a future home. They 
returned without making a location. The following year three 
of their number visited the district and selected 400 acres, the 
west line of which ran through what is now the city of Ithaca. 
In the valley were several Indian clearings, of which for many 
years after the first settlement it was the custom for the whole 
neighborhood to avail themselves. Here they planted corn prin- 
cipally, thinking it could not be raised on the higher ground. 

[721] 
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For about ten years after the first settlement the little hamlet 
on the flats increased but little in population, although the country 
about was filling up more rapidly. During the succeeding decade, 
however, the hamlet became a village. 

As early as 1797 the salt trade was begun at Ithaca. In the 
same year a road was commenced from Catskill to the head of 
Cayuga Lake. The Owego and Ithaca turnpike was built a 
short time afterward, which was important in the development 
of both towns. By 1822, Ithaca, with its 859 inhabitants, had 
become the largest town in the central and western part of the 
state with the exception of Geneva, Canandaigua, and Buffalo. 

When the supply of Nova Scotia plaster was cut off during 
the War of 1812, the demand for Cayuga Lake plaster opened up 
a brisk business throughout this section and led to a rapid growth 
of the town. Great quantities of plaster were transported from 
Ithaca by teams to Owego and from thence by way of the river 
the lower markets were supplied. It is said that as many as 800 
teams have passed over the Ithaca and Owego turnpike laden with 
this commodity in a single day. 

The surrounding country was actively engaged in agriculture. 
Large numbers of cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs were driven 
from Tompkins County to the eastern markets, and salt, plaster, 
fruit, and whisky were sent down the Susquehanna to Baltimore 
and other points. 

The favorable location of Ithaca, at the head of Cayuga Lake, 
became still more apparent with the opening of the Erie Canal, 
and from 1825 to 1840 no settlement in the central part of the 
state gave greater promise for future importance than did Ithaca. 
It was expected that when the proposed plans for the Sodus Bay 
Canal were carried out Ithaca would become the great central 
city of the state. However, since the railroads that were built 
across the state did not bring so great advantages to Ithaca as 
to other localities, these expectations were never realized. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 
The first settlers produced corn, wheat, beef, and pork. The 
completion of the Erie Canal in 1825, and its connection with 
Cayuga Lake by means of a feeder, offered excellent facilities 
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for the water transportation of wheat to the markets on the coast. 
As a result, all of that part of Tompkins County contiguous to 
Cayuga Lake became a wheat-producing section. When the new 
wheat lands were developed in the west, this county, in common 
with other sections, found wheat growing less profitable. The 
production of grain, as well as hay, is, however, of considerable 
importance. 

Much of the land being suitable for grazing, dairying and stock 
raising have become prominent. The northeastern part of Tomp- 
kins County is more generally devoted to dairying than any other 
part; this is no doubt partly due to the excellent facilities for 
transportation offered by the railroads which cross this part of the 
county. 

The northwestern end of the county is more particularly a 
crop region. The town of Ulysses produces large quantities of 
beans and grain, wheat being used in the rotation with beans. 
The northern part, especially through the town of Lansing, is a 
hay and grain region. The southwestern and southern parts are 
particularly adapted to sheep raising. The southern part also 
offers excellent opportunity for raising potatoes and buckwheat. 

Since climatic conditions are favorable, fruit growing is espe- 
cially important near and on either side of Cayuga Lake. Peaches, 
plums, pears, cherries, and apples are grown to good advantage. 
Grapes, raspberries, and strawberries are grown to some extent. 

Ithaca produces a great variety of manufactured articles 
(p. 728). 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

The United States Weather Bureau station of Tompkins 
County, which is located in Roberts Hall, Ithaca, lies at an eleva- 
tion of 926 feet above sea level. This station is in charge of Dr. 
W. M. Wilson. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are May 4 and October 12, respectively, giving a growing 
season of 161 days. 

The following table covering a period of 59 years, ending with 
1917, shows both normal and extreme temperatures and precipi- 
tatation: 
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Recorp oF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT ITHACA 
———lllle===E=Eee=Ss===S===aeemaE====Ee=se=a=a=a=e=S=QaD@"@@m@m3—=["aI"_ EE —== 


‘TEMPERANCE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver-_ |————————_ |__| Average | | average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees] Year |Degrees| Year record, | Year | in inches 
inches 
January. .:..- 24.8 70 | 1906 | —20 | 1904 2 el 1.96 | 1915 12-7 
February..... 23.8 62 | 1906*) —18 | 1906 1.89 1.65 | 1896 12.1 
March........ 31.8 82 | 1905 | —14 | 1885 2.34 2.46 | 1900 9.9 
AVrilec 2 ocee se 44.6 89 | 1915 3 | 1883*|} 2.32 1.26 | 1898 3.3 
Magy. 2: 265. 56.8 96 | 1911 22 | 1903 3.41 2.50 | 1882 Ty 
RPUETRG sees ae eas 65.8 96 | 1885 32 | 1913 3.69 2.97 | 1888.haee eee 
Wy oe 70.5 102 | i911 40 | 1898 3.39 2.70 | 1893)" . tae 
AUBUSE. ht foes 67.9 101 | 1916 39 | 1884 SS Dekel ale LO wal eee 
September....| 61.5 96 | 1881 29 | 1913 3.02 4°16]. 1890) 4 acne 
October....... 50.2 87 | 1900 17 | 1887 2.92 | 3.23 | 1885 Ak 
November... .} 38.7 75 | 1909 —I1 | 1880 Dios 2.80 | 1900 5.1 
December..... 29.1 65 | 1912 | —2 1884 2.22 | 3.09 | 1901 12.2 
2.87 | 4.16 | 1890 55.3 


baa a 47.1} 102] 1911 | —20 | 1904*!| 3 


— 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface consists principally of an upland broken by a series 
of ridges extending north and south. That part of the county 
south of Dryden, Ithaca, and Enfield Center is high and rolling, 
elevations rising from 1,900 to 2,000 feet in the townships of 
Dryden, Caroline, and Newfield. In the northern part the up- 
lands are more gently rolling and are cut by: several deep valleys 
like those of the Salmon and Owasco creeks. 

Cayuga Lake occupies a deep gorge in the northwestern part 
of the county and receives the drainage of the greater portion of 
the area, the principal streams being Salmon, Fall, Cascadilla, 
Sixmile, and Taughannock creeks and Cayuga Inlet. The south- 
ern part is drained by several branches of Owego Creek, a tribu- 
tary of the Susquehanna. In their passage from the upland the 
streams have worn deep gorges, and many beautiful waterfalls 
may be seen within that section of the county adjoining the head 
of Cayuga Lake. The Taughannock Falls, 215 feet in height, 
rank as the highest true waterfall in New York State. 

The soil in the northern half of the county is generally a grav- 
elly or clayey loam formed by drift deposits, while a large portion 
of the southern half is a slaty loam derived from disintegration, 
more or less modified by glacial deposits. 


Fic. 158.— BUTTERMILK FALLS, ITHACA 
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DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
CarottnE: The surface is an upland broken by a series of 
ridges extending northwest and southeast, which rise 1,400 to 
1,800 feet above sea level. The summits of the hills are usually 
rounded, while their sides are steep. The principal streams are 
Owego and Sixmile creeks and their branches. The soil is gen- 
erally a gravelly loam, well adapted to grazing. 
Products: Potatoes, buckwheat and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $80 per acre. 


Dansy: The surface is broken by ranges of hills extending 
north and south 1,600 to 1,800 feet above the valleys. Their 
summits are rounded, and the slopes are generally steep. The 
principal stream is Cayuga Inlet. The soil is a mixed gravelly 
and shaly loam with occasional patches of clay, and well adapted 
to grazing. 

Products: Buckwheat and live stock. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $90 per acre. 


Drypen: The surface of the northern half is rolling or mod- 
erately hilly, and that of the southern half hilly and broken. The 
eastern border forms the watershed between Tioughnioga River 
and Cayuga Lake. 

The principal streams are Caseadilla and Sixmile creeks. Dry- 
den Lake is a small body of water lying in an elevated valley 
1,500 feet above tide near the eastern border. 

Products: Dairy products, buckwheat and other grains and 
potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $35 to $90. per acre. 


Enrretp: The surface is rolling, with an average elevation 
of 1,400 to 1,600 feet above Cayuga Lake. The principal streams 
are Butternut Creek and the south branch of Taughannock 
Creek. The soil is principally a gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products, sheep, beans and buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $80 per acre. 


Groton: The surface is rolling or moderately hilly. The 
land rises from the valleys by long gradual slopes to a general 
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height of 1,200 to 1,500 feet. The principal streams are Owasco 
Inlet and Fall Creek. The soil is a fine quality of gravelly loam, 
underlaid by slate. 

Products: Dairy products, grain and. potatoes. 

Average values of farm land range from $60 to $100. 


Irnaca: <A low and nearly level tract of land two miles long 
and one and a half miles broad extends south from the lake shore. 
From this the valley of Cayuga Inlet opens to the southwest and: 
that of Sixmile Creek to the southeast. Ridges 1,000 to 1,200 
feet high with steep slopes separate these valleys and surround 
the low land at the head of the lake. From the summits of these 
ridges the surface spreads out in a rolling upland. The principal 
streams are Fall, Caseadilla, Sixmile, Buttermilk, and Tenmile 
creeks, and Cayuga Inlet. The soil is a fertile gravelly loam 
on the uplands and a deep rich alluvium in the valleys. 

Products: Wheat and other grains, dairy products and 
vegetables. 

Average values of farm land range from $50 to $150: per 
acre, 


Lanstne: The surface is principally a rolling upland 800 to 
1,000 feet above the lake, bordered by steep declivities. Salmon 
Creek, the principal stream, flows through a narrow valley near 
the center of the town. The soil is generally a fertile gravelly 
loam. 

Products: Hay, wheat and other grains, sheep and cattle. 
Average values of farm land range from $70 to $110 per 
acre. 


Newrietp: The surface is high and hilly, the ridges being 
1,700 to 1,900 feet above tide. The principal streams are Cayuga 
Tnlet and Butternut Creek, the valleys of which are usually 
narrow and bordered by steep hillsides. The soil is a shaly and 
clayey loam well adapted to, grazing. 

Products: Dairy products and beans. 
Average values of farm land range from $40:to $80 per acre. 


Unyssrs: A range of bluffs 600 to 800 feet high with steep 
slopes borders on Cayuga Lake; from their summits the surface 
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spreads out in an undulating upland. The principal stream is 
Taughannock Creek. The soil is a fine quality of gravelly loam. 


Products: Beans, grains, potatoes and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $80 to $125 per 
acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Rail and Electric Roads 


Two lines of the Lehigh Valley Railroad enter Ithaca from the 
north, one continuing south through Tompkins, Tioga, and Che- 
mung counties. Freeville is the center of two Lehigh Valley lines, 
one of which extends from Auburn on the north and through Tioga 
County and Pennsylvania on the south. The second line comes 
from Camden, Oneida County, and passes through Freeville and 
Ithaca and south through Tioga and Chemung counties to Cortland. 

A branch of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western leaves the 
main line at Owego, Tioga County, and extends northwest through 
Tompkins County to Ithaca. 

The Central New York Southern Railroad enters the county 
from the north, extending to South Lansing in Tompkins County 
and reaching Auburn, Cayuga County, on the north. 

An electric line runs between Ithaca and South Lansing. 


Improved Highways 

All the improved highways in Tompkins County radiate from or 
connect with the city of Ithaca. From this city one may travel 
over macadam roads northwest through Seneca County and in 
either direction across the state; southwest through Schuyler and 
Chemung counties, reaching the southern highway that crosses the 
state; and east to Dryden or Freeville, continuing from these 
points either to Syracuse or Auburn. Shorter sections extend 
north from Ithaca; north to South Lansing; southeast to Slater- 
ville; south through Danby to the county line; south to West 
Danby; and west to Mecklenburg. 

There are in the county 114 miles of completed improved 
highways with 9 miles additioral under construction. 
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AVAILABLE MARKETS 
The local markets of Tompkins County include the following: 


Ithaca, which is widely known as the seat of Cornell University, 
has a variety of manufactories, including salt, guns, farm machin- 
ery, and farm supplies. The Thomas Morse Aircraft Corporation 
and the Morse Chain Company are both located at Ithaca. Groton 
and Dryden are also good markets. 

Trumansburg has a pickling plant and a bean-cleaning, estab- 
lishment. 

Most of the milk of the county is shipped to New York City and 
Philadelphia. 

Direct transportation is afforded over the Lehigh Railroad to the 
Buffalo and Rochester markets. 

The city of Ithaca, including Cornell University, consumes 
large amounts of milk and dairy products. Considerable quanti- 
ties, however, are shipped to New York City and Philadelphia. 
The manufactured dairy products include 12,000,000 pounds of 
condensed milk, and the manufacture of ice cream is an import- 
ant factor. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Dryden Agricultural Society. 

Granges: Pomona and eighteen subordinate granges. 
Holstein-Friesian Club of Tompkins County. 

Patrons of Industry: one association, 

Tompkins County Agricultural and Wlorticultural Society. 
Tompkins County Dairymen’s League. 

Tompkins County Farm Bureau Association, 

Tompkins County Farmers’ Company, Ine. 

Tompkins County National Farm Loan Association. 

Tompkins County Sheep Growers’ Cooperative Association, Ine. 
Trumansburg Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 

Union Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Ulysses, Covert and Hector. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Ithaca is the seat of Cornell University and the Ithaca Con- 


servatory of Music. Approved courses in agriculture and home 
making are given at Trumansburg. 

Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located at Dryden, 
Freeville, Groton, Ithaca, Ludlowville, McLean, Newfield, and 
Trumansburg. 
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STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. S. Census of 1910) 


Pamein farms. (RoRes)) 62 ss Ge ewes ec ctyeateeitakwe «masons esiw< 273, 022 
MEE Y Ol) CATING, aS a che aicinte sibic’cd.niece e'dlelple’e pia o pialoip eis ee @pbLath as 2,988 
Per cent of farm land improved......... gnringnaton bie bisisie\e' 79.0 


LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 


ae ica chaps Gd o'5. .)515 alates om ail => ois gaia bape 4, 626, 134 gal. 
RM rea Asie necie san) =i n'ai ws niw sje vial @\ ois: 2)'e/als nies, a 10, 795 gal. 
MPA MATME UES ere raciicletets iat aiis « faci eyo ee) s 2) 9.8 eitelecsl sia, abc) afatial eh atiorsove\'s 445, 412 lbs. 
Me tMS TST PRDUTIGEC cat ceere dissin cain ate! olele!eiajefele si a aja ovsieeisia| siels 386, 700 lbs. 
RMU EMECROEME, 3 cc col eat (= a\nl'eiale a) nie) aed < W'ais) 66) 4: 6's) sim aia's 9) 1, 175, 707 doz. 
Wool produced ....... “+sA5¢ 4o0n5 poDdeasuoUDoGdooBoddE 10, 931 fleeces 


LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 


Number 
EPROM Me arora (al Stagateasis/acretahcistaveravs.e\e'ove sizVoreleVev ens) ot ecerererere-erarere!< aid alatate 8, 120 
Siapiabatel MMs oa 51 3 PSION Stata’ oi: cis} os Gi she's sovelce(sVohecaueh aah) aye ai/eisnes aare 6) Sfeimusiar greys 24, 220 
AMP ERS shale: Save A GMs 0. 3 oud iatiol kslahatal ed olatalclerel Gersteie eee steciers elthereicie's ee 19, 644 
SUED eon DDSI RISRC RNS rS Cee aisteleielelstelera sie icisvevctaae oiereietelele ste 8, 928 
Poultry eeereeeeeereevee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeer ee eeeereeeeenene 183, 706 
BEES 
Number of colonies ........ Cee ee eo esse eeeEeeoeeseeesoeseees 4, 536 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres Bushels 
MNOTET I are. yas oak sins 0 3i-s; Sigh ots se HEPES ore at erat er etetor a toe we ayarare 8, 514 278, 503 
CORTE 1 eeietate ass as Hoe, tal cas aleie s-erepetetera yo ereidons PAST PAE 596, 746 
WHR G. 5). «ote hs side Un cceneaSe eect cae ptahatancvotoh a or ois 6, 223 144, 917 
Barley 2 5 FPN, 20.2.5. Fe Peele cisiole eve Mtlote le CosFoletks 1,916 46, 679 
Buacmwheatme..i 4... bs.<:0desdtaeebies Sisiotatateile’stohatehate’s 12, 030 293, 086 
Rf oa eee SIMS olajelel ele platelet elelafetetere sts 1, 282 22, 004 
Acres Tons 


Hay and forage eee ereeeer ee eeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeee 69, 038 88, 527 


730 


AGRICULTURAL 


Special Crops: 


Potatoes 
Vegetables, other than potatoes 
Dry edible beans 
Dry peas 


Fruits: 
Apples 


Pears 
Plums 


Cherries 
Quinces 


Grapes 


@ © © 6 Ge a 0 se e ole b ete G10 ee a8 o as © 6 6 
a6 Gib © 1p © 
ad 
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119, 084 trees 
34, 090 trees 
16, 609 trees 

9,908 trees 
10, 847 trees 
461 trees 
71, 922 vines 
101 acres 


Yield 

689, 360 bu. 
7,345 bu. 
1,515 bu. 


154, 058 bu. 
17, 833 bu. 
12,613 bu. 
4,438 bu. 
3, 700 bu. 
166 bu. 

550, 090 Ibs. 


PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 


(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


Farms for which reports were received............ 


LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 


Horses “ANG MULES ez <cieisie eis 2% tas, 0 wr eysiel eos ete eels epimers 
Cattle: cers ctee ee aes eaehets BR ee ba Ste EUS ele biaiet stele wre es 
BS BbeiyT eh: Pe aee cee leet. cto aicieiarns w'cis a ore maine pie Sate eg aS 
Shs b He een oc Hc eihcrtcurrertcesh otic AeA RIA 
PORIGE YET kee sialon sinh Me ore Slkte ola nately SO taeale pals 


ed 


SELECTED CROPS 


Cereals: a, 
Corn oseiets ise prsese eo obaupuls 4, 839 
AGO. 5.15 eee ARBs. s eeriumbtne ee eae 17,672 
IS ASIGY: 4:5 9 siete oh s'sisi0 se SE isin es eisai 2, 583 
Buckwheat 2h eit sles Sete oat orale areas 8, 619 
Wheat) u( winter) (mec... 2% siwsrrpal, oe 7, 634 
Wheat (Spring). .oicsWsncccsccwress 130 
EVD» oo 4.00 whine oie’ 0.00 UG0b a0 pee wix'ale 677 


154, 434 qts. 


1917 1918 
Number Number 
2, 749 2, 597 
7,439 6, 935 
22, 531 21, 562 
12, 304 10, 044 
5, 376 4, 996 
171, 147 141, 883 
2, 295 2, 452 
1918 

Acres Bushel; 
3, 763 83, 359 
17,205 438,718 
2,231 39, 077 
7, 696 120, 580 
7, 437 128, 400 
124 1, 856 

787 10, 440 
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1 
y) 
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Tompkins ( 


1918 


4,100 tons 
69, 260 tons 


Yield 


1, 950 
55, 088 
3,791 
1, 429 


Acres 


1917 
Acres 
2, 666 

58, 464 


Hay and Forage: 
Alfalfa 


Other hay 


22,893 tons 


Corn (ensilage) 
Corn (fodder) 


Special Crops: 


30, 409 bu. 


3, 964 


, 047 


3 


Field beans .... 


1, 660 ton 
227, 806 bu. 


419 
3, 686 


Canbaes oe sas cra ac ote 


, 393 


3 


Potatoes . 


Roots raised for stock food.... 


Canning factory crops.. 


69 
99 


8 
9 


2 


Other vegetable and garden crops. 


5 


Fruits 


Cl, (OL, bus 


4, 020 


617 


> 


3 


Apples 
IPBR ONES © otc sc sevencvstelete tye 6 


442 5, 933 bu. 


03 
2 
“ 


4 


240 4,386 bu. 


6 
3 


1 


12 Na oar 


6,515 lbs. 
17, 665 lbs. 


51 


Phims 


57 
11 

129 
229 


76 


Cherries 


80 bu. 


149, 510 lbs. 


IPIEIGCR A es ctetat a ene) cso. cicicieis cies. se 
SVANIENYSLT Gore) 1's 2) oats: si<) e101 01s 


1 


1] 
288 


ee 


Small fruits 


Hay 


Oats 


Corn 


~~ 
8 
a 
Es 
“4 
° 
3 
a 


Wheat 


Fruits 


Beans 


Potatoes 


Barley 


Rye 


Cabbage 


Fic. 159.— Cuarr SHow1nG RELATIVE ACREAGE OF Crops IN ToMPKINS 


CouNnTyY 


ULSTER COUNTY 
Ulster County, which lies in the southeastern part of the state 
on the west bank of the Hudson, has an area of 729,600 acres. 
From north to south the extent is approximately 35 miles; from 
east to west it averages from 25 to 40 miles. 
The population is shown in the following table: 


POPULATION BY CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


DBASE 5:5 =» seals oe: Sol «=s- Plattekill. oes 1,928 
Kingston (city)*...... 26,504  Rochester...... 2720s 2,715 
HIBOMUS tre a)sis (aos seoeec nye e's 4.643 Rosendale... eee 2,886 
REE OUI OT cassis; o/s auate eis 1,328 ~ Saugerties |: 5.7... eee 9,856 
Hardenbergh .......... Hoo) iShandakcens 2) neni ce 2,736 
Ligh Sete 1,189 Shawangunk ....:<4ia- 2,392 
AU SESE B83. |! UIster an aug cate wi gee 3,437 
LLC: (NRE ee set alae 2.865 WSWAIHUG =. -1eceue 7,507 
Marbletowny a. .acrieee 2709" Woodstock => .caceeecere 1,605 
Marlboroueh” suc). sess > 4,308 

NB We Daluzik ie. eee ee 2,569 Dota: 6 «sc ceseeee 85,367 
EVE” he pss RE ss 2,921 


* Kingston is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Ulster County, which was formed in 1683, was named from the 
third dukedom of the Duke of York —that of Ulster, Ireland. 
There are, therefore, three counties commemorating the Duke of 
York — Albany, New York, and Ulster. 

The Dutch established a trading post near the Hudson River on 
the present site of Kingston in 1614. This is said to have been 
the third settlement made in New York. The county appears to 
have suffered more from Indian hostilities than any other portion 
of the country while under Dutch control. The early settle- 
ment being broken up, a new one was commenced between 1630 
and 1640. This was also attacked, and was finally abandoned in 
1655. Before 1660 the pioneers had again located at and near 
Kingston. During that year a treaty was concluded with the 
Indians and the settlers became so unsuspicious of danger that they 
left open the gates of their fort both day and night. Within a 
few years, however, the outer settlements were all destroyed. 
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In 1710 a company of Palatines were given about 800 acres at 
“West Camp,” in the northern part of the county, ‘in return for 
which they were expected to obtain naval supplies for the queen 
from the pine forests. The business proving unprofitable for the 
colonists, about two years later many of the company traveled 
through the forests to Schoharie and other places and took up land 
for themselves. 

In Kingston (April 20, 1777) the first constitution of the state 
of New York was adopted. On July 30, 1777, Governor Clinton, 
first governor of the state under the constitution, took the oath of 
office and was inaugurated in this city. In August of the same 
year the state legislature convened here, the Senate organizing in 
the old Senate House, which is still standing. The regular sessions 
of the legislature were held in this house until the meetings were 
broken up by the near approach of the British forces after the 
capture of Fort Montgomery in the Highlands, when the legisla- 
ture appointed a new council of safety and dispersed, the members 
rushing to join the patriot army and to defend their families. In 
this city also John Jay, the first chief justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, opened the first court in the state and impaneled 
the first jury. 

Immediately after Burgoyne’s surrender, Kingston was in- 
vaded and burned, with the exception of one house—the Van 
Steenburg house. This building is still standing. 

Since the close of the war the county has made steady progress. 
The completion of the Delaware and Hudson Canal, in 1828, was 
a marked era in the industrial history of the county. Kingston at 
once became important, since it was a direct outlet for Pennsyl- 
vania coal. At about this time water limestone was accidentally 
discovered and Ulster County cement was first made, which, with 
quarrying and the opening of railroads, greatly added to its 
prosperity. 

Passengers were regularly carried in sailing vessels as late as 
1820. The first steamboat to enter Rondout Creek was the “ New 
London,” in 1826. There had then been regular steamboat traffic 
on the river for some fifteen years or more. Little having then 
been heard of the scenery along the Hudson, river trips were 
mostly made by night. It was not until some years later that the 
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day line opened business. Shipbuilding is one of the important 
industries in the county (p. 741). 

A large area in this county has recently been given over to the 
construction of the Ashokan Reservoir, one of the water supplies 
for New York City. 

In the acreage of small fruits Ulster County ranks second in 
the state; it also stands third in production of grapes. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

The meterological station in Ulster County is located at Mohonk 
Lake, at an elevation of 1,235 feet. The present observer is D. 
Smiley. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first in 
fall are April 26 and October 15, respectively, giving a growing 
season of 172 days. 

The following table covers the period 1896 to 1918: 


ReEcORD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT Mononx Lake 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- |———__|—_——_———_ | Average | _——————_| average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees} Year |Degrees} Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 

January...... 26.7 60 | 1906*| —16 | 1914*]} 3.47] 2.02 | 1902 16.6 
February..... 22.9 56 | 1903 | —16 |} 1908 3.75 | 2.75 | 1896 15.1 
March... ..5)5.4 33.2 76 | 1905 | —S8 | 1912 4.56] 6.50] 1914 11.4 
ADIN SEs. ce ok 45.5 88 | 1915 14 | 1897 3.96 | 3.44] 1910 3.0 
May): . Said. 57.2 91 | 1914 23 | 1907 3.61] 2.73 | 1908 did 
SSID: so are cine 64.5 89 |} 1914* 37 | 1910 3.71 3.13; | 1903") oeeeee 
JULY See e es 69.8 96 | 1911 50) |) 1912*))\''4.84.)) 4:05 11902 eae 
ARIDTIBt cee ws 67.6 94 | 1918 44 | 1912 4.85.1 4.75 | 1901: | eee 
September 61.2 93 | 1914 31 | 1904 4.45 | 4.40 | 1904] ...27. 
October...... 50.9 82 | 1897 22 | 1904 3.74] 5.07 | 1903 iT 
November 41.1 70 | 1909* 7} 1901 2.63 | 3.28 | 1896 3.0 
December..... 27.0 61 | 1912 | —24 | 1917 4.17} 38.70] 1915 12.6 
MECATS 5 5c sss 47.3 96 | 1911 | —24 | 1917 || 47.74 6.50 | 1914 61.7 


* Also earlier years. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
The surface is mostly a hilly and mountainous upland. ‘The , 
northwestern part is occupied by the Catskills, the Shawangunk 
Mountains extending from the southwest corner in a northeasterly 
direction almost the length of the county. In the mountain region 
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there are irregular ridges and numerous isolated peaks whose sides 
and summits are too steep and rough for cultivation. These peaks 
rise from 1,500 to 5,000 feet above the Hudson, Slide Mountain, 
in the town of Shandaken, being the highest point. 

Esopus Creek flows through the northern part and empties into 
the Hudson. Rondout Creek enters the southwest corner of the 
county and flows northeast along the west side of the Shawangunk 
Mountains, entering the Hudson at Kingston. Its principal tribu- 
tary is the Wallkill River, which flows along the east side of the 
Shawangunk Mountains. 

The soil is generally a good quality of sandy, gravelly loam, 
occasionally intermixed with clay. The valleys are covered with a 
deep rich alluvium. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
Dennine: The surface is a broken and mountainous upland. 
The streams are the head branches of Rondout Creek and Never- 
sink River. The valleys are narrow and are bordered by steep 
rocky hillsides. The soil on the uplands is gravelly loam and in 
the valleys a sandy loam. 


Products: Butter, eggs, buckwheat and lumber. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $50 an acre. 


Esopus: The surface is rolling in the east and moderately hilly 
in the west. Wallkill River and Rondout Creek form the west and 
north boundaries. The soil is a light clayey loam. It was on the 
farm of Robert L. Pell in this town that the celebrated Newtown 
apple was first raised to its greatest perfection and marketed most 
successfully both here and abroad. 


Products: Apples, pears, plums, cherries, small fruits and 
poultry products; also potatoes and grain. 

Average values of farm land range from $10 to $350 an 
acre. Orchards are valued at from $250 to $800 an acre. 


GarpinEr: The surface is rolling in the east and hilly in the 
center and west, the Shawangunk Mountains extending along the 
western border. The Wallkill River flows northeast through the 
center, receiving Shawangunk Kill from the southwest. The soil 
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is largely a gravelly loam, with clay and alluvium along the 
streams. Dairying is the largest industry in this town. 
Products: Dairy and poultry products, oats, barley, wheat, 
rye, buckwheat, corn, apples and pears. 
Average values of agricultural land range from $20 to $150 
an acre; of fruit land, $100 to $350 an acre. 


Harpensercu: The surface is a broken and mountainous 
upland, the highest summits being 3,700 to 3,900 feet above tide. 


Products: Principally lumber. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $50 an acre. 


Hvrrey: The surface is a rolling and moderately hilly upland, 
the highest summits being about 700 feet above tide. Along the 
course of Esopus Creek, which flows northeast through the southern 
part, are extensive fertile flats. North of the creek a considerable 
portion is unfit for cultivation. The soil is generally a sandy 
loam. 


Products: Dairy and poultry products and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $250 an acre. 


Kuneston: The surface is broken and hilly. Esopus Creek 
and its tributary Saw Kill are the principal streams, Rondout 
Creek forming the southern boundary. The soil is principally a 
clayey loam. 

Products: Dairy and poultry products and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $200 an acre, 


Luoyp: The surface is mostly a rolling and hilly upland, aver- 
aging about 200 feet above tide, and terminating in a bluff on the 
river. Black Brook is the principal stream. The soil is generally 
a clayey and gravelly loam. 

Products: Apples, pears, plums, cherries, grapes, and 
small fruits, with some poultry products and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $350 an acre. 

Orchards are valued at from $250 to $1,000 an acre. 


Marsietown: The surface is a hilly upland, broken by the 


valleys of the streams. Esopus Creek flows through the northern 
part and Rondout Creek through the southeast corner. The soil 
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is chiefly a clayey and sandy loam. Lake Mohonk nestles among 
the mountains on a line between this town and Rochester. Two 
important public conferences are held at this place yearly — the 
International Arbitration Conference and the Indian Conference. 
A lime kiln is in operation in this town. 

Products: Dairy and poultry products, corn, oats, wheat, 

rye, buckwheat; also some fruit. 
Average values of farm land range from $5: to $250 an acre. 


MartzoroucH: The surface is broken and hilly. Marlborough 
Mountain on the west border is about 1;000 feet above the river. 
The streams are principally small brooks flowing directly into the 
Hudson. The soil isa slaty loam. 

Products: Chiefly fruit, including apples, pears, plums, cher- 
ries and small fruits; also poultry products and grain. 

Average values of farm land range from $25 to $350 an acre. 
Orchards range from $300 to $800 an acre. 


New Patrz: The surface is mostly a hilly upland, the Sha- 
wangunk Mountains extending along the west border. The Wall- 
kill River, which flows northeast through the center, is bordered by 
wide fertile flats. The soil is generally a fine quality of sandy 
loam. Dairying is the principal industry, although about one- 
third of the county gives considerable attention to the production 
of fruit. 

Products: Dairy and poultry products, live stock, potatoes, 
apples, pears and grain. 

Average values of farm land range from $10 to $350 an acre. 
Apple orchards range from $300 to $800 an acre. 


OutvE: The surface is mountainous in the north and west and 
hilly in the south and east. <A considerable portion of the moun- 
tainous region is too rough for profitable cultivation. Esopus 
Creek is the principal stream. The soil is a sandy, gravelly and 
clayey loam. 

Products: Butter, live stock and buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $100 an acre. 


Prarrexitit: The surface is broken by a series of ridges whose 
elevation on the average is 500 to 700 feet above tide. The streams 
24 
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are small brooks and creeks. The soil is a fine quality of sandy 
and gravelly loam. Dairying is the principal industry, fruit rais- 
ing standing second in prominence. 
Produets: Dairy and poultry products, live stock, apples, 
pears and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $350 an acre. 


Rocurster: Ranges of mountains extend along the east and 
west borders and a rolling upland occupies the central portions. 
Rondout Creek is the principal stream. Along this valley extends 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal. The soil on the uplands is a 
gravelly loam; in the valleys it is a sandy loam mixed with clay. 
A good grade of limestone rock is found and two kilns are in 
operation. This township leads in poultry raising. 

Products: Poultry and dairy products, grain, hay and vege- 
tables, including potatoes, onions, sweet corn and 
tomatoes. 

Average values of farm land range from $10 to $200 an 
acre, 


RosenpaLe: ‘The surface is a rolling and broken upland, the 
highest summits rising 200 to 500: feet above the valleys. Rondout 
Creek is the principal stream. This town, which was formerly 
noted for the production of Rosendale cement, is of very little 
agricultural value. The soil is principally a sandy loam. 

Products: Poultry, dairy products and grain. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $75 an acre. 


Saugerties: The surface is rolling in the east and hilly in 
the center and west and includes considerable untillable land. 
Platte Kill and Esopus Creek form the principal drainage. The 
soil along the river is a clayey loam, while on the uplands it 
is a sandy and gravelly loam. 

Products: Apples, grain, hay, and dairy and poultry 
products. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $350 an acre. 


SuanpaKen: The surface is mostly a mountainous upland, 
broken by deep ravines. The slopes are steep and rocky, and a 
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large part of the surface is too rough for profitable cultivation. 
Esopus Creek is the principal stream. 
The soil in the valleys is a clayey and sandy loam. 
Products: Lumber; also butter, eggs and buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $100 an acre. 


Suawaneunk: The surface is a hilly and broken upland. The 
Shawangunk Mountains along the west border are about 2,000 
feet above tide. The soil is generally a gravelly loam. 


Products: Dairy and poultry products, grain and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $250 an acre. 


Uxster: The surface is broken and hilly. Esopus Creek 
and its tributary, the Sawkill, are the principal streams. The 
soil is principally a clayey loam. The most important industry 
in this town is the manufacture of brick from the vast deposits 
of clay along the river front. However, the farming, gardening, 
and dairying industries are generally profitable. 

Products: Apples, grain, hay, and dairy and poultry 
products. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $200 an acre. 


Wawarsine: The surface is mostly a mountainous upland 
broken by deep valleys. The Shawangunk Mountains along the 
east border and spurs of the Catskills occupy the central and 
western parts. East Mountain in the northern part is 2,271 feet 
above tide. Rondout Creek is the principal stream. The soil in 
the valley is generally a sandy loam. 

At Napanoch is located the Eastern New York Reformatory. 

Products: Dairy products, grain, hay and poultry. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $200 an acre. 


Woopstock: The surface is mostly a mountainous upland of 
little agricultural value. Several fine valleys extend through the 
town. Overlook Mountain in the northeast corner is 3,150 feet 
above tide. The scenery in this vicinity is very attractive. The 
soil is a clayey and slaty loam on the uplands and a gravelly loam 
in the valleys. 

Products: Butter, live stock and buckwheat. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $200 an acre. 
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MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Rail and Electric Roads 


The West Shore line of the New York Central extends the 
length of the county on its eastern border in a branch running 
through Kingston southwest to Berea in Orange County, where 
it connects with the Erie. 

From Kingston extends the New York, Ontario and Western 
southwest into Sullivan County — also the Ulster and Delaware 
northwest past the Ashokan Reservoir through Delaware County 
and connecting with the Delaware and Hudson at Oneonta. 

A branch from Pheenicia in Shandaken extends into the Cat- 
skill Mountain region of Greene County. The Kingston ferry 
transports freight and passengers across the river to Rhinecliff, 
there connecting with the New York Central and the Central 
New England railroads. 


An electric road runs from Highland to New Paltz. 


Improved Highways 

An improved highway extending south from Albany passes 
through Saugerties. A short distance below this place it divides 
into two parts, both of which lead to Kingston and Newburgh. 
Other roads leading from Kingston are as follows: One south- 
west to Rosendale; a second southwest to Ellenville, a branch 
running from Napanoch to Eureka; a third northwest and circling 
the Ashokan Reservoir, this road continuing northwest from the 
west end of the reservoir through Pheenicia and other points to 
Stamford and Oneonta. Near the east end of the reservoir a road 
runs north and east to Saugerties, a branch of this road running 
west from Woodstock to Bearsville. A short section of improved 
highway extends from Eureka to Lackawack, from which point 
it is under construction to Ellenville. From Highland the road 
leads west through Modena and Ganahgote. There are in the 
county 165 miles of completed improved highways with 18 miles 
additional under construction. 
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AVAILABLE MARKETS 


Kingston, the county seat, from its advantages of situation on 
the Hudson and on various railroad lines, has an extensive trade. 
It has extensive manufactories of various kinds, including ship- 
building. 

Vegetable gardeners in the vicinity of Accord have a splendid 
market for their products in the boarding sections of Sullivan 
County. Near Springtown and New Paltz is another garden 
section, the products of which are marketed principally in King- 
ston and Poughkeepsie. 

New York City is the market for poultry products, except 
during the summer season, when the poultry men of the lower 
Rondout Valley—the big poultry section of Ulster County — 
send their products to Sullivan County. A large part of the milk 
produced in the county is sent to New York City. Quantities 
of fruit are sent to New York by boat. Philadelphia and New 
England are also important outlets for fruit. 

Within the county are two canning factories. 


The agricultural organizations are as follows: 
Clintondale Fruit Growers’ Cooperative Association, Inc. 
Farmers’ Cooperative Creamery of Hurleyville. 

Granges: Pomona and twelve subordinate granges. 
Hudson River Fruit Exchange, Inc. 

Jewish Farmers’ Cooperative Creamery Association. 
Kingston Milk Producers’ Creamery, Inc. 

Standard National Farm Loan Association. 

Ulster County Agricultural Society. 

Ulster County Dairymen’s League. 

Ulster County Farm Bureau Association. 

Ulster National Farm Loan Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


A state normal school is located at New Paltz. Approved 
courses in agriculture and home making are given at Highland. 

Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located at Ellen- 
ville, Highland, Kingston, Marlboro, Phoenix, Saugerties, and 
Wallkill. 
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STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U, S. Census of 1910) 


band in farms. (acres), 2. snc.cck Scnuve tee coset aie ates ete 496, 705 
Hav OTA ON A eo BNE: 1 in ae ay ES AE RE See otis oe ee ae 5, 022 
Percentrorrarm wana: LMPTOVOUs cnc cts ie cic wie sie wicnicini site ee oe 48.8 


Milky soldyaeticste he REL de ee. EA. ATER EES 5, 616, 735 gal. 
Grenm /SGlds 96.5 his ies Piss trad eapeniys. sista ft cere « TO 3, 571 gal. 
GUT: TURBO One eer Scene nie ole ral oor oea ec aap aire) oh Nae 748, 829 lbs. 
OINEE: WRU OMINEE Flo. itn 2G Ruin bem scat sock aN Bee Ripe Se 602, 111 lbs. 
Cheespxpradubedy is. “LIA. TE. OM A ea oe 4, 975 Ibs. 
Henn PrOdacas, sya set iiicut oil: sfedar. oe tee 1, 732, 271 doz. 
Wool Srod econ soe ut ys sabato \ etree omit world tune 3, 231 fleeces 


Number 
THOTBES. “Sic eieieve ce ale ca at BINT. TERE DATE, A Se 9, 724 
Gabtey ie ate vie ois ve fags ¢ tages Busyard xagy ome og CSRS anes Cee DS PEE «SERIE cE 38, 321 
SSE cnicte Sis Gens ices close Sls po ele as cial Rete Seb av maaerem eee 5, 721 
Swine: 2st2 6: bac RRG Os SE tS BRO BAL ORR. see 14, 843 
Poultry: <i. is,o sis Gee seu ltutacsdeopeasaceimies aerate: seine 265, 195 
BEES 
Nin ber of: COLONIES secs c.0% cis «sss 2 tae Skat mee ite ate ae 2,735 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres Bushels 
Ora Ae eek cies ret oats. blo haley eb PAE SRL GER Ene oe 12, 421 433, 322 
ROPES Tate ceo: os ota toner ote ice aha toy ote ole eo situaad ote etunckare demi 9, 583 225, 235 
Wheat ...2%.:.0..2 BBCCREIORS AAR VELA 1, 305 24, 627 
i ee rey ey MeO me. ey eee 47 656 
MSUSCRSMRLGEUG cra fe oe anes sare iaiotole crete eles yore se rae oes 4, 819 93, 557 
Hee OSA. coe SUIT. VI ie a ata were re ee rie nie 6, 905 103, 132 
Acres Tons 


Hay cand OVAOe +. vets sm sissies wine hain oreo are staat ober TeTete 82, 569 90, 285 
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Special Crops: Acres Yield 
HIOUALOGS , ciccactate anata leitl disial ca aepsiaiast: so ve ateie acs 4, 282 293, 415 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes............. PRSAGL (ta) hel oisi sty'e's 
DEY GOLDEN DGADIS  arercister ss 7atsi cata lersnier eres ca tay Soarete 9 122 bu. 
12 La SRR Pa ARS GES ESET ages ee UP emg ee 1 8 bu. 

Fruits: 

I oo) oS NOUN A ree 6 tL THN, 6 8s 240, 933 trees 667, 571 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines .............. 313, 971 trees 196, 190 bu. 
Leva otz! A Cents Fe Oe Ire oe ae 95, 392 trees 68, 307 bu. 
EMMIS NEMEC. 2 PUNO) aye aye 220s! © 000) 0 Ba 24, 138 trees 10,990 bu. 
MANOETICHN fo tees, +. cs vs a Bde otters = 11, 005 trees 6, 353 bu. 
TINT C TS a CR ERS GESTS ERE ee 3,277 trees 320 bu. 
GIRADGH ie ce «=.= sci Rubeye ayers. os.) choral Bape NS Cle 1,969, 301 vines 13, 358,000 lbs. 
STAD TPG, aavdeeys, Pan vord eta ons Gis siskcauepc 2,797 acres 6,371,934 qts. 


PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


1917 1918 

Number Number 

Farms for which reports were received............. 4, 589 4, 025 

LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
IMESCR ANIM OSs ee c2. <a share tentials, ag cee cheer atas 7, 465 6, 530 
(Of 3 aaa a 25 35 5 Oke eR os ee SR Pee LS eee 29,014 25, 203 
SNEOD. < oio'F re SEE EIS peak tien eb ah abaetianE yl 3 Stay. at 3, 463 2, 240 
SWUNG | fe cya's. aye steele tet hae eect he eA yok EO fokeh Soi late i ovene es 9,717 7, 358 
POWLGEY, | in)s)e/- =o Peete ate estos he ek ae 339, 566 267, 795 
BEES 
Number) Of; COlOMIER, co ha lee oe ake OE Raa ies oe 4,295 3, 477 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 

Cereals: oes Acres Bushels 
COM ...:6s sc doe etarmonauraeee ve epiaees 10, 625 8, 436 233, 002 
ORtS 3 oo. ou pabeeeba cee tha atta ares 12, 163 8, 444 211, 665 
Barley... fevtee ease on ores ; 124 349 2, 497 
Buekwheat, jase -hitete ehiten tees. 5, 084 5, 010 62, 921 
Wheat’ (winter)? \-7hi7 ec eee ides 2,491 2,446 34, 442 
Wheat (epring)ijccascerstoiare spas 203 186 2, 804 


Reece ale 2653's Botee re iebres ser en sca 5, 356 4, 658 52, 164 
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1918 
Hay and Forage: reel "e Acres Yield 
Alvalie® sea tich x. actu deinenets i» 751 794 1,572 tons 
UBT Re cates gh Onna s ee ees 55, 920 45, 707 79, 898 tons 
Corn AGHRUIGDS). un sceem asks 2, 849 2, 804 18,445 tons 
CJNT $l HOCGEE Ihe sis Seuss Ala! 5° dais Gs Geel TIE: SNA RE 
Special Crops: 
Miele HERNs. . 2. feet ee ee nse 344 684 6,648 bu. 
PRS Ss Pee es ee ee ht 962 468 3, 316 tons 
ISEUOES © vapaiGinsmpaeeere eperers > Sesevereln ¢ 4, 825 5, 138 207, 548 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food.... ........ AY (laa Fs Sea 2) 2 
Canning factory crops........ 450 DOB rete ce terre 
Other vegetable and garden 
DEO MEME tere vores. erodes efolesctsteti ce 1, 514 B07.” eevee 
Fruits: 
PMMUPR OM 5 yon. is whies hie vey ee 8, 858 10, 540 385, 723 bu. 
Penches;:.:...>. BB ik rash. 2, 646 3, 685 110, 398 bu. 
PERE Ss hes ous Wa cee ae ei 1, 861 1,718 94, 886 bu. 
ite oe. cea Goble ccs cheese 231 348 49, 228 lbs. 
GReraies. 5 OPN as a2 lece sc bles 392 1,013 221, 894 lbs. 
RMMNCRR a bo ss cis SE LAT aa PER oeates 42 1, 354 bu. 
WEERVREEE NT CM ee os ee aes 3, 872 3,293 8,815,631 Ibs. 
SEETROLE Dep oak 116: (pm aM A 2, 857 3,063) +35... aeeeer 


Acres 
Hay 46,501 


Fruits 24,402 


Corn 12,458 


Oats 8,444 


Potatoes 5,138 


Buckwheat 5,010 


Rye 4,658 


Wheat 2,632 


Beans 684 


Cabbage 468 


; 
| 


Fic. 161.— Cuart SHow1nG RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS IN ULSTER COUNTY 
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WARREN COUNTY 


Warren County lies in the eastern part of the state, on the 
west shore of Lake George, and includes the southeastern foothills 
of the Adirondacks. It has an area of 562,560 acres. Its extent 
from north to south varies from 26 to 37 miles; from east to west 
it extends 22 to 35 miles. The population is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 

POPULATION BY CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Glens Falls (city)..... 16,323 Queensbury ........... 2 ok 
LED ETS ipa pipet eae Taos" Suony Creeks 22.2 als =): 719 
Waldwert™ es TAN: ESGL2 SR ss sere 807 
Chesheryer spicy sti st. cE 1,630 Warrensburgh ......... 2,311 
OT eee 943 —————_—— 
=. PL ea 1,056 ‘Total. ...\: 3% spar 32,977 
POISED So. Sos se ss: 2,358 SSS = 
Drmerneies |... 0612 24 1,070 


* Lake George, in the town of Caldwell, is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


This county was formed from Washington County in 1813. 
Its name commemorates General Joseph Warren, who was killed 
at Bunker Hill. This territory was probably never permanently 
occupied to any great extent by Indian tribes. It belonged more 
particularly to the Mohawks and formed a part of their hunting 
grounds. Later it became their memorable battlefield, and was 
the scene of some of the sanguinary battles between the French 
and English long before the arrival of settlers. 

At the close of the French and Indian war the only settlements 
to the north of Albany were small hamlets at Fort Edward and 
Stillwater. In order to encourage further settlement a proclama- 
tion was issued offering inducements to those who would make 
applications for grants of land. This had the desired effect, and 
the patent of the town of Queensbury was granted in 1762, the 
year before the treaty of peace was signed. 

During the Revolution this county was also the scene of excit- 
ing events, which was also the case during the War of 1812. 

[745] 
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The Lake George battlefield, in the town of Caldwell, is now 
owned by the state and commemorates several events of the 
French and Revolutionary wars. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 


When the settlers were permitted to return to their industries 
the growth of the county was rapid. Once his cabin was built, 
the early settler found his time entirely occupied in planting his 
small crop of corn or wheat, caring for the few live stock that he 
possessed, sugar making in the spring, cutting timber, or assisting 
at a “logging bee,” which was a common method of clearing 
land. The forests in this region abounded not only with game, 
which formed an important part of the subsistence of the settler 
and his family, but with wild beasts, which — especially the 
wolves — were a constant source of annoyance for many years. 

The county presented many attractions in its waterpower and 
its forests. The lumbering business soon became of great im- 
portance, especially in the town of Queensbury. Logs were 
driven down Schroon and Hudson rivers to Troy and Albany. 
There are records of timber rafts having been driven down to 
Albany as early as 1758. The excellent waterpower at Glens 
Falls led to the building of huge sawmills at that place, more 
especially after the opening of the Champlain Canal feeder. The 
opening of the Glens Falls feeder to boats was a most important 
event in the commercial history of the county. Previous to that 
time Caldwell had been the most thriving village in the county, 
but the commercial avenues were then diverted to Glens Falls. 
The latter place was also materially benefited by the opening 
of the railroad between this city and Fort Edward. 

The timber lands of Warren County, being situated within 
teaming distance of water that will float logs to mills, are very 
valuable. Game, fish and fur farming, trapping, and summer 
boarders offer money-making opportunities in connection with 
forestry. The western part of Warren County, comprising 
about one-fourth of its entire surface, is included in the Adiron- 
dack Preserve. Forests abound also in several other sections. 

The principal portions devoted to agriculture include a section 
north of the city of Glens Falls and a strip east of the Delaware 
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and Hudson railway. After the giant pines were cut off, the 
area. west of Glens Falls produced good crops of potatoes and 
grain. Fifty years ago this region supplied the rye straw that 
kept the paper mills running at Glens Falls and Hudson Falls. 
Continuous cropping to rye having decreased the yield, the paper 
mills changed to wood pulp, and the people left their farms 
for more profitable employment in the lumber woods or in mills. 
Since then most of this land has been idle, although a few success- 
ful farms prove that there are advantages im the sandy, well- 
drained soil, which permits its being worked immediately after 
a heavy rain. The fact that the earliest sweet corn, the only 
muskmelons, and the best alfalfa in the county are produced on 
this type of soil proves its value. 

At the present time, on the level fields north of Glens Falls, 
hay, potatoes, and milk are the chief cash crops. Wheat and 
oats yield well. The demand for fresh vegetables in Glens Falls 
makes market gardening profitable, and celery and onions raised 
on the muck beds just outside the city mits are shipped by 
the carload. The townships of Chester, Horicon, Johnsburg, and 
Thurman form the sheep section of the county, as well as the 
maple sugar section. Mackintosh Red and similar apples can 
be grown extremely well in the townships of Caldwell, Bolton, and 
Hague, due to the tempering influence of the lake on the climate. 
Undeveloped muck beds on which onions and celery might be 
raised are to be found in the towns of Stony Creek and Warrens- 
burg. In the latter town is land unusually well suited to the 
cultivation of potatoes. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

Warren County records were taken at Lake George, the eleva- 
tion being 350 feet. The present observer is Charles Forsell. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are May 13 and October 1, respectively, giving a growing 
season of 141 days. 

The following table covers the period 1907 to 1918, with 
the exception of the average temperature and precipitation, these 
records beginning in 1896: 
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REcoRD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT LAKE GEORGE 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 

maximum minimum hours Snow, 

Aver- |———_—_—__|Y— Average | -—————— average 

age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees} Year }|Degrees} Year record, | Year | ininches 

inches 

January...... 19.6 55 |*1916 | —28 | 1914 sik 1.69 | 1909 1537 
February..... 18.4 52 |*1915 | —30 | 1908 3.64] 3.00 | 1914 22.3 
March........} 31.0 79 | 1910 | —14 | 1912 3.60 1.91 | 1909 11.9 
ADT Nora vatere ars, 44.1 89 | 1915 5 | 1911 Nebr fp. 1.80 | 1914 Sel 
Mayen seat 55.5 96 | 1911 24 | 1914 3.21 1.70 | 1916 Ay 
SUING co tls ad 63.7 93 |*1918 32 | 1912 4.23 3.50: el 91 Fal eee 
ULV ees tice ere 69.8 102 | 1911 36 | 1908 SAO" S.OLe| LOL eee 
August .f4%+ 66.8 97 | 1917 39 | 1912 4.080) 2 2).247 A910 ae 
September... .} 60.4 94 | 1913 26 | 1914 3.43 2.03) 1OLGtiee eee 
October...... 49.7 82 | 1914 18 | 1914 3.65 | 3.24 | 1917 dl 
November... .| 37.4 74 | 1914} —1 | 1914 2.88.|. 2.12 } 1912 4.6 
December..... 24.9 64 | 1914 | —30 | 1917 3.42 1.73 | 1917 14.7 
ME ee 45.1 102 | 1911 |} —30 | 1917*|| 42.16 | 3.85 | 1917 72.3 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface is very broken and mountainous, less than one- 
half being susceptible of cultivation. The mountain ranges are 
continuous. In this county they are broader, less pointed, and 
generally less precipitous than those in Hssex. The valleys 
are wider and more connected, and there are larger expanses of 
comparatively level land. A great number of peaks within the 
county rise to a height of 2,500 to 3,000 feet above tide. Many 
rocks are quarried for building purposes; limestone of an 
excellent quality is also quarried. 

The drainage of the county is mostly through the Hudson 
River. This stream enters the county from Essex in two branches 
about ten miles apart, which, after flowing through nearly 
parallel valleys for about thirty miles, unite in one stream. The 
east branch is the outlet of Schroon Lake, and the west branch 
forms the drainage of the Adirondack Mountains. Lake George 
receives the drainage of the eastern part of the county. ~ 

The soil is mostly a thin sandy loam. The level lands west of 
Glens Falls are very sandy. The sides of the mountains have a 
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thin soil, and usually a very scanty vegetation. In the valleys 
elay is mixed with sand and disintegrated rocks, forming a fertile 
soil. 
DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
Boiron: The surface is principally occupied by high moun- 
tainous ridges. The highest peak is Fivemile Mountain in the 
northeastern part, 2,258 feet high. The mountains generally rise 
abruptly from the lake, but toward the west the surface assumes 
the character of a high, rolling upland. Lying among the hills 
are several lakes, the largest of which is Trout Lake in the 
southern part. Not more than half the town is susceptible of 
cultivation. The soil is a thin, sandy loam. 
Products: General farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $15 an acre. 


CatpweLLt: A range of mountains occupies the extreme 
western part. The central portion is a high, hilly region descend- 
ing abruptly to the lake. Prospect Hill, west of the southern 
extremity of the lake, has an elevation of 2,000 feet above tide. 
South of this hill a low valley extends southwest through Cald- 
well and Luzerne to the valley of the Hudson, near the mouth 
of the Sacandaga River. The difference of a few feet in eleva- 
tion would cause the waters of Lake George to flow into the 
Hudson. In this valley is a chain of small lakes. A narrow 
strip of low land lies on the border of the lake. The soil among 
the hills is a sandy loam, and in the lowlands it is a dark, rich, 
sandy and clayey loam. 

Products: General farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $15 an acre, 
except on Lake George, where values run much higher. 


Cuester: The surface is broken in the southern part by the 
Kayaderosseras and in the northwest by the Schroon range. A 
continuation of the valley of Schroon Lake extending to the west 
branch of the Hudson separates the ranges, and contains a chain 
of small lakes, of which Loon and Friends lakes are the prin- 
cipal ones. Schroon Lake is 807 feet above tide, the surrounding 
hills rising from 500 to 800 feet above its surface. A cave in 
Mt. Moxon is of local interest, as is also the natural bridge on 
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Stone Bridge Creek near the northern border of the town. The 
soil is generally light and sandy. This is a portion of the sheep 
and maple sirup sections of the county. 

Products: Dairy products, sheep and maple sirup. 

Average values of farm land range from $5 to $15 an acre. 


Haaue: The surface is very mountainous, only about one- 
fourth being susceptible of cultivation. The mountains along the 
lake generally descend abruptly to the edge of the water. The 
narrow valleys of Trout and Northwest Bay brooks form the 
line of separation between the two ranges. The highest peaks 
rise from 2,000 to 2,500 feet above tide; on the shore of the lake 
in the northeast corner is another peak of nearly the same eleva- 
tion. The soil is a light, sandy loam. 


Products: Mackintosh Red and similar apples. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $15 an acre. 


Hortcon: The surface is largely occupied by two branches 
of the Kayaderosseras Mountains, which are here divided by the 
valley of Brant Lake. In the north and east these ranges rise 
in sharp, rocky peaks 1,600 to 2,000 feet above tide, but in the 
south and west they sink into a hilly plateau region. About 
one-half the surface is arable. Among the hills are great numbers 
of small lakes. The soil is a sandy loam. 

Products: Sheep, maple sirup, dairy products, oats, corn 
and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $15 an acre. 


JounsspurG: The surface is very broken and mountainous. 
The Schroon range occupies the northern and central parts; a 
spur of the Kayaderosseras range extends into the south. Crane 
Mountain, the highest peak of the latter range, is 3,254 feet 
above tide. The greater part of the town is too broken and 
rough for cultivation. The arable land is confined to the narrow 
valleys. The soil is a sandy and clayey loam. 

Products: Sheep, dairy products and maple sirup. 
Average values of farm land range from $1 to $20 an acre. 


Luzerne: The surface in the north and south is occupied by 
two ranges of the Luzerne Mountains separated by the valley 
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extending southwest from the southern end of Lake George. A 
chain of small lakes rise along its course. In them two streams 
take rise, one of which flows into Lake George and the other into 
the Hudson. A peak known as Potash Kettle rises in the northern 
part to a height of 1,600 feet. The soil is sandy and free from 
stone on the flats.) The summer camps and the paper mills at 
Luzerne and Corinth furnish a market for most farm produce. 


Products: Maple sirup and timber. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $15 an acre. 


QveEENnspuRY: The surface is occupied in the western part by 
the Luzerne Mountains, and in the extreme north by French 
Mountain — a high, rocky bluff rising abruptly from the surface 
of Lake George to a height of 2,500 to 3,000 feet above tide. 
The central and southern parts are rolling, gradually declining 
toward the south. The soil is a light sandy loam in the interior 
and a deep, tough clay on the river. This town has special 
advantages for farming, as mountains rise abruptly 1,000 feet 
above the level land, forming a semicircle to the north and west, 
thus affording protection from the cold, driving winds. When 
first cleared, about 10,000 acres of this land just below the moun- 
tains produced large quantities of potatoes. 


Average values of land in sand plains and mountains range 
from $5 to $15, where not covered with timber; and 
from $30 to $75 in good farming sections north of Glens 
Falls. 


Stony Creek: Through the center of the town extend moun- 
tain ranges, several peaks of which attain an elevation of from 
2,000 to 2,500 feet. The valleys of East and West Stony creeks 
are narrow ravines forming a natural pass between the valleys of 
the Hudson and Sacandaga. Much of the town is a wilderness, 
in many parts frequented by deer, and a large part of it is owned 
by the state. Fish are plentiful in the lakes and streams. Some 
of the best sugar camps are located in this town. The soil is a 
light, sandy loam, and although stony, it yields fair crops. There 
are muck beds as yet undeveloped, where celery and onions could 
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be raised. In general, farming is supplementary to forestry, with 
the exception of a few good farms on the river flats and in the 
vicinity of Knowlhurst. 
Products: Pine logs and pulp wood. 
Average values of denuded timber lands range from $1 to 
$10 per acre. 


TuurmMan: The surface in the western part is a broken 
upland; in the eastern part it is a hilly plateau. Several peaks 
in the town rise from 2,000 to 2,500 feet above tide. Among the 
hills are numerous small] lakes, and the Hudson River flows on the 
east border. The soil is a light, sandy loam. This ‘town is 
located in the sheep and maple sirup sections. 

Products: Hay, butter, wool, meat, potatoes, and maple 
sirup. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $15 an acre, 
including timber twenty years old. 


Warrensspure: The northern portion is a rolling plateau 
1,000 to 1,600 feet above tide. The southern part is an immense 
mountain mass with several summits 2,000 to 2,200 feet above 
tide. The Hudson River forms the western border and the 
Schroon River flows along the eastern border. About two-thirds 
of the town is arable. The Schroon River valley forms a very 
attractive stretch of land about eight miles long and a half-mile 
wide, level and free from stone. This is excellent potato land. 
A rich muck swamp lying near the center of the county has possi- 
bilities in development for the raising of onions and celery. 

The town contains excellent pasture Jand for sheep and cattle. 

Products: General farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $5 to $50 per acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Rail and Electric Roads 
Two lines of the Delaware and Hudson enter this county, one 
of which passes north through the center to North Creek; the 
other enters near Glens Falls and extends to Lake George. 
An electric road runs from Glens Falls through Lake George 
to Warrensburg. 
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Improved Highways 

Two improved highways lead from Saratoga County north 
through the center of Warren County into Essex. These two 
roads are connected at various points by macadam roads. 

A section runs along the greater part of the west shore of Lake 
George and another extends northeast from Chestertown to 
Graphite. There are in the county 94 miles of completed im- 
proved highways with 5 miles additional under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 

Glens Falls is the principal local market. Manufactures are 
of considerable importance in this city, especially lumber, paper, 
and Portland cement and lime. There are also some large shirt 
factories. During the summer season various resorts near Lake 
George also furnish excellent markets. The summer resorts and 
lumber camps furnish the principal markets for the southwestern 
part of the county. 


Glens Falls, Hudson Falls, Lake George, and the summer re- 
sorts cousume nearly all the milk produced in the county. 


The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Adirondack Beekeepers’ Association. 

Granges: 3 subordinate granges. 

Warren County Fair. 

Warren County Farm Bureau Association. 

Warren County Growers’ Association. 

Warren County Sheep Growers’ Cooperative Association, Ine. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located at Bolton 
Landing, Chestertown, Glens Falls, Luzerne, Lake George, North 
Creek, and Warrensburg. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 


(Taken from U S. Census of 1910) 


SE eid CPP ree ci I ee eee eee 250,349 acres 
INeTIbeE lONMLATING, Sella ho slr doko eedcdededeecds 1, 865 
Per cent of farm land improved...,... Pratatatelatste'a’s'aTe'sla"e's"= 40.0 
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LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 


Butter produced. 1 AS; Yt RIE Say A, 
CReORS; PROdMeA, sxc nr § hoe wees Wie REED aes Fae 
ROOST TIT NISSEN 1 Sok otha cin gw Sao, emisinies AIPM in Sie ates rao nae 
PUR MEREIIEESS 0, os ok ae apie wa he we Bera s SEE sree oe 


503, 938 gal. 

1, 766 gal. 
171, 264 lbs. 
312,464 Ibs. 

100 Ibs. 
302,342 doz. 
8,864 fleeces 


Number 
EPOTHSOS (hoe tees as aie Wie Bie nlc Stele creas su we ites olor ae le to MIS eReIe t or ao areee 3, 221 
Ree fe ch aes bales RRMA AS. RS Ee ee oe ee 8, 630 
20 a ee ee eae ee oe er orgy ACE ate 12, 111 
SSWVTTIC Bernie wre ats ores oes Sie © ES Tele wieis Orn e/ AS Ta/a MES RCT ate mies Tavounuatetege 2, 070 
Poa Fe EU UES oe GAEL PER cee sate reas 48, 354 
BEES 
IVURIDER OF COLONIOS cc sic so erred sie sb ee Be te aes aes Sosnas- 816 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres Yield 
OTD ss cers pei cep ce = settee Ss aeiee Ae we le 2, 205 60, 750 bu. 
RUE ec cope tee RNS nah eye Sa oe ee Ree eee Ee 1,612 39, 595 bu. 
LITRE A egutel at che hae age dee (Aaa Airing aes 5 tasers Basta tl 2 47 bu. 
Barley... < o.<)0s GER). SR LE REAL 24, 496 bu. 
RUC WCAG 8 oe siete yatenysctine he So ists = es wie re eee 1, 966 30, 524 bu. 
LES COS eet Ae As eg act rar Seaman <2 323 3,125 bu. 
Hay and forage... .... .2~ ssa.» Ree. SERS 36, 012 25, 345 tons 
Special Crops: 
BAUER IRAs AE Ge PERS GbE Cite RR eae 1, 882 163,673 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. S44... be Sasser 
Riry chibi Beams. 5s. 0 < eae aor oie = oo Ma 51 431 bu. 
Sy MC oe eats Se os ke ue bate pune arom tats 5 72 bu. 
Fruits: 
PIER ee chat treats aie © orate onte epee etek 75, 557 trees 63,514 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines ................ IST GECE .o cleivn nee 
PRATR 5 Duet bit eine te SeRiatenh ee rete 795 trees 473 bu 
Plums “and \pruvies-.b Cl er cies eee oe 2,578 trees 1,161 bu. 
Cherries .c.68.00 26 02s EE beep 2,578 trees 389 bu. 
Ounces Be Ne. bb eec cies Bete tains eis auras 6 trees 2 bu. 
Oe EE OY ee re 1, 165 vines 23,117 Ibs. 
Small fruits ..... SI ZOF sie sieeee eee 62 acres 87, 185 qts. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 
1917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms for which reports were received............. 1,669 1,565 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
barn ails SHIMON ee ea cis cis eee ec cals Diese 2, 656 2, 367 
SE EAN EN oC nyc ana ies arate EN ot ers, o1e o-oo 9, 284 8,375 
ND acini nce Mae welche ay Piet Bins Pitas oe na Seve, de 60 92 10, 830 7,242 
“SLT ele RR CA RO pe 9 tg 3 tog, Se be 2,396 1, 847 
I ors S'o-antarae etre ae wanted PRCA St nih otis po os 57, 715 43, 869 
BEES 
Number of coloniew eet n crs te ee rae bos cle tayo ee = 764 648 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: hee Acres Yield 
RSE Ab dics cee sa Bey ae rahe ve eta 2, 236 2,978 38, 279 bu. 
DEE As Uf he eA EN ie A 2, 256 1, 68% 38,376 bu. 
RIE 8 ic Se aches Ee eid ale << Sdets oie 44 26 171 bu. 
LATS eA re 1, 263 1,594 19, 857 bu. 
Wheat (winter) ........ “Ait o te 2 159 44 550 bu. 
Wheat, (Sprime)c saree. 5 Assia 2 36 46 403 bu. 
TI oo a. Sait Ebola aie, == (CiSiw tna 432 304 2, 334 bu. 
Hay and forage: 
PREIS ro a oacis s ee eee ssotiais ee 198 193 tons 
Rh Se fo 27,246 26,972 16, 362 tons 
Germ, | (eucilape) \ 22% ..5.42.0 5% « 1,234 863 5, 914 tons 
Corny (fodder): 2. eset: oe. es Pee BS ete ees 
Special Crops: 
iieldstbeans: 5 23.22..2ste See ttes oes 258 423 2,327 bu. 
PONIES! ois os a sk da eno adie ein 91 103 1, 446 tons 
LETET GT ae ae GOS Pk Rt = 1,676 1,976 137,238 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food..... ........ DAG NS Cees 
Canmnmp inetory CrOpe......--2-  sc6.ess0 ee 


Other vegetables and garden 
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1918 


26,991 bu. 


Yield 


868 


At 


, 879 


¢ 


2 


Fruits: 
Apples 
Pears 


38 bu. 
4,050 lbs. 


Plums 


17 1,198 lbs. 


11 
6 


21 


Cherries 


996 lbs. 


71 


. 


Vineyard 
Small fruits 


Hay 

Corn 
Fruits 
Potatoes 
Oats 
Buckwheat 
Beans 


CHART SHOWING RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS IN WARREN COUNTY 


Fic. 163. 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY 

Washington County is situated on the eastern border of the 
state. Vermont forms the eastern boundary, Lakes George and 
Champlain lie on either side of the northern part, and the Hudson 
River flows along its southwestern boundary. The area is 535,- 
680 acres. From east to west the county measures approximately 
17 miles, except in the northern part, where it has a width of 4 
or 5 miles; from north to south 60 miles. 

The population is shown in the following table: 


POPULATION BY TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


RBIS OR ores Sle Sheet WAGZAS ppelebronee:: ha. chs te ci + o> 1,356 
GaIMDTIAPS, 15 <:< 0:0) = = ¥ Tu6Gb) . :thackson— sees 5 os be 988 
EERE: foe Sees ee ayes « ae ERTS PELE osc crate ool sc 7,288 
BRASHONE: bla e stunts clee Series Petronas Te 579 
Hote ANN 5.4 ionrey hays wists DeSOMA salem : ote 5 Vike. 2S 2,473 
GEES MOWARC, 2.06: .:< «st o8 Seales Witte Creek. 2p-\.05 bass 22S 
RP ORVM Gago 3c) ais cee Gosslan WV LGENALL oo. ss sucess 5,462 
Greenwich sr.) 29, h¢ 4,321 SS = 
Pianta Ie. Oe 2S 671 ALO LAM TOS AS 5 orcherts Ae 46,955 


Harrtordg. - tie 2). § 1 sell 


* Hudson Falls, in the town of Kingsbury, is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

This county was formed from Albany County in 1772, and 
ealled Charlotte County, for Queen Charlotte, wife of George ITT 
of England. At that time it included not only the greater part of 
Washington County, but also Warren, Essex, Clinton, and part of 
Franklin County and eastward to the Green Mountains. 

After the Revolution the colonists chose the present appellation, 
and this county became the first in the United States to receive the 
name of Washington. 

One of the three great war paths over which the Five Nations 
passed to wage war with their enemies was the Canadian trail. 
This led through Washington County to Lake Champlain, which 
afforded a water route to the heart of Canada. Over this same 

[757] 
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war path, along the valley of Wood Creek — through which the 
Champlain Canal now extends — the legions of Burgoyne moved 
to impending ruin. 

But few native Indians remained in the county on the arrival 
of the whites, although distinct Indian trails and numerous imple- 
ments of their arts proved that they had formerly occupied it in 
large numbers. 

Both French and English settlements were begun in the county 
previous to the close of the French and Indian War, the pioneer 
settlement being made by the Schuylers in what is now the town 
of Easton, more than a century after it was first explored. The 
constant dangers to which the colonists were exposed, however, 
led to the abandonment of Washington County by the English in 
1747, after an occupation of not much more than ten years. No 
attempt at agricultural improvement was undertaken until after 
1760. 

Fort Edward, which was known as the “ great carrying place,” 
was a very important depot for arms and rendezvous for armies 
in the great expeditions against Canada and it served as a vast 
hospital for the sick and wounded until 1760, when it was allowed 
to go to decay. During the Revolution it was again occupied by 
both British and Americans. 

Upon the advance of Burgoyne in 1777 the terrors and desola- 
tion of war again spread over the region. Soon after the close 
of the Revolution, however, the county was rapidly settled by emi- 
grants from the New England States, and from Scotland and 
Treland. 

Fort Edward is located near the scene of the tragic death of 
Jane McCrea, which oceurred during the Revolution. This event 
was to the colony of New York, and to Washington. County espe- 
cially, what the battle of Lexington was to the New England colo- 
nies, as it led the inhabitants to unite more firmly against the 
invaders. 

In the town of Fort Ann five forts were built and destroyed 
during the early struggle for existence. The town also has the 
distinction of manufacturing the first friction match, called the 
“Weller Match — Blue Head.” 

For ten years previous to 1823 the turnpikes were the main 
avenues of traffic in this county. At about that time the Cham- 
plain Canal, which is next in importance to the Erie Canal, was 
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constructed. While in process of construction great alarm was 
felt among farmers that on its completion the business of haul- 
ing would be destroyed and there would be no sale for horses or 
oats, but it was later discovered that such fears were groundless. 

The supremacy of the canal in the history of the county drew 
toward a close in 1848, when the first railroad train ran from 
Saratoga to Whitehall. Railroad building was checked by the 
outbreak of the Civil War, but since then a number of roads 
passing through the county have been completed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

In the northern part of the county, lumbering early received 
considerable attention. The southern part, being well adapted 
for various agricultural products, was devoted to the production 
of corn, wheat, flax, potatoes, and garden seeds. Flax was grown 
for family use until the War of 1812, at which time the high 
price of linen induced the farmers of Cambridge to cultivate flax 
on a commercial scale. It continued to be one of the leading 
crops of the southern part of the county until about 1880. Twenty 
years later it had disappeared as a farm crop, and is now replaced 
by corn, rye, and potatoes. Both flax and potatoes were intro- 
duced into Washington County from New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts by the Scotch-Irish, these people having previously 
brought them to New England from their former homes in the 
northern part of Ireland. 

The keeping of sheep for wool became important at an early 
date, and the first carding machine used in the state was erected 
at Middle Granville in 1808. As England looked with dis- 
approval on the home manufacture of woolen material, the ma- 
chine was obtained secretly from England and used for some 
time in private. The quality of wool was improved by the 
importation of Merino blood from Spain at about 1810, and 
wool production soon became the leading industry of the county. 
In 1845 there were in the county 254,866 sheep, and the wool 
clip amounted to 579,056 pounds. 

Although the number of sheep has decreased, Washington 
County still stands first in sheep raising among the counties in 
the eastern part of the state. The towns of White Creek and 
Cambridge lead in this industry. 
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Granville and Kingsbury have the largest number of cows, 
although the county as a whole is predominantly a dairy section. 
The rapid extension of this industry for the past twenty years, 
especially along the lines of market milk production, has wrought 
a great improvement in farm buildings. Many of them are 
roofed with slate, this material being easily available from the 
quarries at Granville. 

Hay is the principal cash crop; oats the leading plowland crop, 
and potatoes the chief cultivated crop. 

Washington County has originated several varieties of potatoes. 
Two standard market varieties that were originated in the town 
of Hebron are the American Giant and the Hebron Beauty. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

Climatological records for Washington County were taken at 
the Carvers Falls station, at an elevation of 126 feet. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are May 14 and September 29, respectively, giving a grow- 
ing season of 138 days. 

The following table covers the period from 1898 to 1912: 


RecorpDs OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT CARVERS FALLS 


TEMPERATURE | PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 

maximum minimum hours Snow, 

Aver-_ |——————_ |] Average | _——————_| average 

age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees] Year |Degrees| Year record, | Year | ininches 

inches 

January...... qe od, 60 | 1906 | —37 | 1904 2.28 1.80.} 1909 14.6 
February. .... 16.1 60 | 1908 | —35 | 1908 rhe 2.45 | 1900 Ki 76 
March.4¢ 2s: 29.3 72 | 1905 | —22 | 1912 3.19 2.49 | 1900 9.9 
PROTAE Etats, Ss 43.2 86 | 1908* 7} 1911 22 1.51 | 1901 2.9 
Maya ad ass 56.0 94 | 1911 21 | 1903 2.84 1.80 | 1906 li 
JUNG. 5 f -m. 63.8 97 | 1901 33 | 1910 3.84 3.983), 19052], seer 
July vee ty GTO 99 | 1911 37 | 1907 3.19 2:20'| 1905 7|) 2oenere 
Avioustit).(.i20. . 66.2 95 | 1899 38 | 1909 3.51 2:87. | 1910 Heer 
September. ...| 59.8 91 | 1898 27 | 1904 3.53 2.30. | 1908" eee 
October...... 42.7 84 | 1910 16 | 1909 2.75 2.75 | 1902 T 
November. ...} 35.2 69 | 1900 0 | 1904 2.14 1.53 | 1901 4.5 
December..... 22.4 65 | 1901 | —25 | 1902 2.55 1.86 | 1907 10.7 
W CAT 24 oa. cian 43.5 99 | 1911 | —37 | 1904 || 34.81 3.38 | 1905 59.3 


* Also earlier years. 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The surface consists of ridges extending northeast and south- 
west, and the valleys between. The declivities of the southern 
group of ranges are usually steep and, except where broken by 
ledges, are arable to their summits. They gradually rise toward 
the east, reaching the culminating point near the eastern border 
of the county. The highest summits are 1,000 to 1,200 feet 
above tide, 

The ridges are composed of slate rock, ledges of which erop 
out along their whole extent. In Granville and Hebron many of 
these ledges are quarried, and furnish stone much valued for roof- 
ing, building and ornamental purposes. The soil consists chiefly 
of disintegrated slate and is very fertile. Although these elevated 
lands are best adapted to pasture, they produce good crops of oats, 
rye and hay. The valleys between them are fertile and easily 
tilled, and are well adapted to a variety of crops. 

The highlands in the northern part of the county belong to 
the Palmertown Mountain range, and their rocks consist of 
gneiss, granite, sandstone, and impure limestone. This range is 
not so well adapted to crop growing as is the central part of the 
county. The highest peak in the county is Black Mountain 
(2,665 feet) in the town of Dresden. The northern towns of the 
county separate Lakes Champlain and George. 

The Hudson River forms the southern half of the western 
border of the county. A rich intervale from one-half to one mile 
in width, bordered by a series of clay bluffs twenty to sixty feet 
high, extends along its course. Most of the streams of the county 
are tributaries of the Hudson. Wood Creek, a deep, sluggish 
stream, flows into Lake Champlain, draining a valley, the soil of 
which is mostly a hard, stiff clay. There are several other streams 
in the county, including Batten Kill, Black Creek, and Poultney 
River. Among the hills in the interior are several small lakes, 
the principal of which is Cossayuna Lake, in Argyle. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
Areyie: The surface is rolling in the north and west; broken 
and hilly in the south and east. In the northern part Tamarack 
Swamp covers several hundred acres. Cossayuna Lake is a beau- 
tiful sheet of water three miles long, lying in a narrow valley in 
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the southeastern part of the town. The soil is generally a pro- 
ductive slaty or gravelly loam. ‘This town leads in the number 
of horses, brood sows, and ducks kept, and in number of colts 
raised, It also excels in acreage of peas and yield of beans. 
Products: Oats, hay, rye, potatoes (including seed), beans, 
apples, pears, swine and poultry. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $75 an acre. 


CamBripge: The surface is hilly in the north and rolling in 
the south. The eastern part embraces a portion of the valley of 
the Owl Kill, celebrated for its beauty. The soil is generally a 
gravelly, sandy loam. This town stands first in acreage and yield 
of potatoes and in cords of wood cut. It also ranks second in 
number of sheep and pure-bred cattle. 

Products: Dairy products, potatoes, sheep, alfalfa and en- 
silage corn. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $75 an acre. 


Drespen: The surface is hilly and mountainous, the highest 
peaks of the county lying within this town. Black Mountain, 
the highest peak, rises 2,665 feet above sea level. Lake Cham- 
plain les on the east and Lake George on the west. There is a 
narrow strip of arable land along Lake Champlain. The princi- 
pal occupation in the interior is lumbering. This town has the 
largest acreage of alfalfa, which on many farms comes in nat- 
urally and thrives well. 

Products: Alfalfa, potatoes, apples and maple sugar. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $50 an acre. 


Easton: The surface is a broad intervale in the west, rising 
to high hills in the east. The central and southern parts are 
included in a plateau region. An extensive swamp known as 
“The Vly” lies on the eastern border. The soil is an excellent 
quality of sandy and gravelly loam. Limestone is abundant in 
various parts of the town. There is an extensive paper- and pulp- 
manufacturing business on the Batten Kill. The town holds first 
place in number of hens, geese, and pigs kept and in acreage and 
yield of oats. 

Products: Dairy products, swine, poultry and general farm 
crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $60 an acre. 


Tic. 164.— PARADISE BAY, LAKE GEORGE, WASHINGTON COUNTY 
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Fort Ann: The central and western parts are occupied by 
the ranges of the Palmertown Mountains, separated by valleys of 
the streams. In the latter the soil is a gravelly loam, alternating 
with a stiff clay. East of Wood Creek the surface is level or 
rolling. Great Meadow Prison is located at Comstock, where 
there is a state farm of 912 acres. The honor system has been 
put into practice with the prisoners and is meeting with good 
success. Fort Ann stands first in number of bees and beef cattle 
and in extent of farm woodlots. This town boasts the only “ grade 
A” milk plant in the county. 

Products: Milk, hay and oats. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $100 an 
acre. 


Forr Epwarp: The surface is a wide intervale along the 
Hudson, rising toward the east to a height of 200 to 300 feet in 
an undulating upland. Near the river the soil is a mixture of 
heavy clay and alluvium, but farther east it is a sandy or gravelly 
loam. The dam at Fort Edward furnishes considerable power for 
manufacturing and milling purposes. 

Products: Hay, milk and oats. 
Average values of farm land range from $15 to $100 an 
acre, 


GranviLLE: The surface is undulating and hilly, the ridges 
generally sloping gradually to their summits, elevated 500 to 
1,000 feet above tide. Quarries of high-grade green and red 
roofing slate have been opened in various places. Wide inter- 
vales of excellent land extend along the principal streams, the 
soil being a slaty and gravelly loam. Granville has the most dairy 
cows and the most pure-bred cattle, and produces the largest 
amount of milk. The two reasons for the development of this 
industry are probably to be found in the large acreage of rough 
pasturage land and in the exceptionally good milk markets of 
Boston and New York. This town also leads in the production 
of maple sirup and sugar. 

Products: Dairy products, corn and maple products. 
Average values of farm land range from $30 to $75 an acre. 


Greenwicu: The surface is rolling, rising into ranges of hills 
500 to 800 feet above tide, which extend through the central and 
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eastern parts of the town. On the Batten Kill are two consider- 
able falls, one of which is seventy-five feet high. The soil is a 
slaty, gravelly loam, with patches of clay. The town is more 
extensively engaged in manufacturing than any other in the 
county, including woolen, grist, saw, and plaster mills. The W. 
Eddy Plow Company, one of the oldest plow manufactories in the 
country, is located at Greenwich. This town ranks second in the 
acreage of rye and the yield of corn. 

Products: Rye, corn, milk and apples. 

Average values of farm land range from $30 to $75 an acre. 


Hampton: A range of hills 800 to 1,000 feet above tide and 
for the most part covered with forests, extends through the cen- 
tral and eastern parts of the town. Along the Poultney River, 
which separates the town from: Vermont, is a wide intervale of 
fine sand. The soil is a gravelly loam, interspersed with clay. 
The intervale is alike fertilized and desolated by the frequent 
overflows of the stream. Although Hampion is the second: smallest 
town in the county, it produces the second largest amount of 
maple sugar. 


Products: Dairy and maple products and general farm 
crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $10 to $50 an acre. 


Harrrorp: The surface is broken and hilly in the southeast 
and level or gently undulating in the center and northwest. Slate 
and limestone of an excellent quality are found among the hills. 
The soil in the southeast is a rich, slaty loam, and that in the 
northwest is a heavy clay. This is one of the interior towns and, 
therefore, with the advent of good roads and automobiles, the 
agriculture has changed rapidly. Sheep have become fewer, while 
dairies have increased extensively. Most of the milk is now 
shipped instead of being made into butter and cheese. The num- 
ber of silos in use has more than doubled within the last five 
years. 


Products: Dairy products, hay, grain, apples and pears. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $60 an acre. 
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Hesron: The surface is generally hilly, the summits rising 
from 1,000 to 1,400 feet above tide and being mostly crowned with 
forests. The ranges of hills are separated by valleys and Black 
Creek is its principal western branch. The soil is a sandy and 
slaty loam of a light, porous nature, easy of cultivation and well 
adapted to resisting the extremes of wet and drouth. In the hilly 
region is considerable rocky waste land. Slate is quarried in the 
north and east. Dairying is highly specialized; milk, butter and 
cheese are cash crops. The type of farming has changed but little 
in this town. 

Products: Dairy products, potatoes and poultry. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $60 an acre. 


Jackson: The surface is hilly, the highest summits rising 
from 1,000 to 1,300 feet above the valleys, and generally crowned 
with forests. In the valley between the hills that border immedi- 
ately on Batten Kill and those farther west are several small 
lakes, surrounded by hills, forests and fine cultivated farms, The 
soil is a slaty loam, very productive. 

Products: Corn, sheep and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $60 an acre. 


Kryessury: The surface is level or gently undulating. A 
range of hills about 150 feet high occupies the extreme eastern 
edge. At Baker’s Falls on the Hudson, the river flows over a 
steep descent of ledges, affording excellent waterpower. 

In the valley near the headwaters of Wood Creek there is an 
extensive muck area known as the “swamp.” Here some farm- 
ers grow from 2,000 to 8,000 bushels of potatoes annually, and 
crop their land continuously without rotation. In some other 
portions of the valley of Wood Creek the soil is a hard stiff clay. 
A sandy or gravelly loam prevails throughout many sections of 
the town. Limestone is quarried extensively. This town leads 
in total acreage of crops. It has the largest acreage of silage 
corn, buckwheat, and beans, excelling also both in acreage and 
yield of spring wheat and in number of young stock kept. 

Products: Potatoes, hay and milk. 

Average value of farm land in the muck area range from 
$300 to $500 an acre; in other sections the range 
is from $40 to $75. an acre. 
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PurnamM: The surface is generally rocky and broken. Sec- 
tions of arable land extend along the valleys of the small streams 
and the borders of Lake Champlain. The soil is generally a hard 
gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products and fruit. 
Average value of farm land range from $15 to $25 an acre. 


SaLtem: The surface is covered with moderately elevated ridges 
and narrow valleys extending in a northeast and' southwest diree- 
tion. The summits of the hills are usually forest-covered. There 
is very little waste land in the town. The soil is a rich slaty or 
gravelly loam. This town raises more turkeys than any other 
in the county. 

Products: Hay, corn, oats, dairy products, poultry and 
potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an 
acre. 


Wuitr Creek: The surface is gently rolling in the south 
and broken and hilly in the center and north. Hoosick River and 
White Creek are the principal streams. The soil is a fine quality 
of gravelly loam. This town raises more sheep than any other in 
the county. The Jerome B. Rice Seed Company is in the village 
of Cambridge. 

Products: Wool, dairy products, potatoes and silage corn. 
Average value of farm land range from $10 to $60 an acre. 


WuiTEHALL: The surface is mountainous in the west and 
level and undulating in the center and east. Near the mouth 
of Wood Creek is a fall which furnishes valuable waterpower. 
The soil is principally a hard, stiff clay, and best adapted to graz- 
ing. Considerable manufacturing of lumber, machinery, and car- 
pets is carried on in Whitehall. The railroad, canal and lake 
trade give this place commercial importance. Although this town 
holds first place in the acreage and yield of barley, the growing of 
small grains and potatoes as cash crops has mostly given way 
to dairying and the growing of forage crops. Hay and market 
milk are the chief products sold. 

Products: Dairy products, hay, barley and potatoes. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $60 an acre. 
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MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 

The main line of the Delaware and Hudson railroad between 
Albany and Montreal passes through the west side of the county. 
A branch extends from Eagle Bridge on the south side of the 
county to Rutland, Vermont. This road also runs milk service to 
New York City and over the eastern division to New England 
points. 

It affords excellent facilities for shipping to northern points 
and also connects with the mining region of eastern Pennsylvania. 
It makes connections with the Rutland Railroad for Vermont 
and Canadian points and with the Boston and Maine for Boston 
and other eastern markets. 

The Greenwich and Johnsonville railroad extends from Thomp- 
son to the eastern branch of the Delaware and Hudson, and from 
Greenwich south to Johnsonville, in Rensselaer County, where it 
connects with the Boston and Maine. 


Electric Roads 
The Hudson Valley electric line passes through the west end 
of the county from Glens Falls to Albany, with a branch extend- 
ing from Thompson to Greenwich. 


Waterways 

The Champlain Canal passes through the county from Water- 
tord to Whitehall, connecting the Hudson with Lake Champlain, 
and completing the waterway from New York City to points on 
Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence River. It extends from 
twenty to twenty-five miles along the boundary, and about twelve 
miles of its length passes through the county. This canal, with 
Lake Champlain, gives the county a waterway throughout its 
entire length. 

During the summer season transportation lines are maintained 
from end to end of Lake George. 


Improved Highways 
A state highway extends from Middle Granville through Gran- 


ville, Salem, and Cambridge to Troy, a branch running from 
East Greenwich to Greenwich. 
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Additional macadam roads are as follows: From Whitehall 
to Fort Edward; from Hudson Falls to Adamsville; from Smiths 
Basin to Hartford; from Argyle to South Argyle. 

There are in Washington County 94 miles of completed 
improved highways, with 9 miles additional under construc- 
tion. 

AVAILABLE MARKETS 

The principal local markets for produce of all kinds are the fol- 
lowing manufacturing villages: 

Hudson Falls and Salem are the county seats. A court house 
is located at each place, the offices of the county judge and sur- 
rogate being located at Salem. 

At Hudson Falls and at Fort Edward are large paper mills. 

Whitehall is a lake port, and the terminus of the Champlain 
Canal; it also has large silk mills. 

Granville is one of the greatest centers for the production of 
roofing slate. 

At Cambridge is located a large seed warehouse. Agricultural 
implements are manufactured at both Cambridge and Greenwich. 

In addition to these towns, Glens Falls, just over the line in 
Warren County, is an excellent near-by market. 

The transportation facilities make Troy, Albany, New York, 
Boston and the summer resorts on Lake George, also the mining 
towns of eastern Pennsylvania, easily accessible, all of which offer 
good markets. Boston receives a large part of the wool produced. 

Dealers from Troy and Albany send trucks direct to the towns 
of Easton, Cambridge, Greenwich and White Creek, and a con- 
siderable amount of potatoes, milk and apples is marketed in this 
manner. 

The milk establishments of Washington County receive 100,- 
000,000 pounds of milk annually. Fully two-thirds of this 
amount is sold as market milk, the greater share going to the 
city of Boston and the remainder to New York City and the 
capital district or New England cities. There is manufactured 
in the county more than 100,000,000 pounds of American cheese 
and about 6,000,000. pounds of condensed milk. 


The agricultural organizations are as follows: 
Adirondack Beekeepers’ Association. 


Cambridge Valley Agricultural Society and Stock Breeders’ Association. 
Cambridge Valley Dairy Improvement Association. 
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ColNar City National Farm Loan Association. 
Granges: Pomona and 17 subordinate granges. 
Hartford-Hebron Dairy Improvement Association. 
Hebron Valley Dairy Association. 

Mettowee Dairy Improvement Association, 

Salem Beekeepers’ Association, 

Upper Hudson Poultry Association. 

Washington and Rensselaer Sheep Breeders’ and Wool Growers’ Association, 
Washington County Agricultural Society. 
Washington County Dairymen’s League. 
Washington County Farm Bureau Assvciatiom 
Washington County Giant Seed Potato Association. 
Washington Holstein-Friesian Club. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are location at Argyle, 
Cambridge, Fort Ann, Fort Edward, Granville, Greenwich, Hart- 
ford, Hudson Falls, Middle Granville, Salem, West Hebron, and 
Whitehall. 

STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. S. Census of 1910) 


PNGRE MITES ELEN SU RACTON iy 5-7 cies ays, 2 Ae nists, 6 « Bistage G at aiais’S sia ans Soe a 446, 456 
ISTP Gre ch? SAT Ee oe meen ne cue 3, 564 
Per com, Gt saree land TMPTGVER.. 6: 2... we we ce seen ceusce 70.2 


LEnLUe~ CAS ORR. rr, ro ea a De ae aL Oe ee 9, 311, 345 gal. 
SOI. oe. 8 = 20 DRG De estate) hes SIG On spe io 'D. 27,765 gal. 
20 AS ee een 665,576 bbs. 
a5 NS Aes iS 1» inn age AS an aa 254, 194 Ibs. 
SR EN RE C8 a he oh Sea ad ha « aged s nie toe oa 12, 711 Ibs. 
OL 2 Tee ee ee ee 1, 031,020 doz. 
NE Se A ge a Ee CN Ree ee 26, 444 fleeces 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 

Number 
RAMONES, 3 5 Rid aterdr ee dy a PE x Caras 2 ME ADEE DEK eC Ae a 10,070 
NS > cS a pani ie Pana itd Gina, we Det iets Sado ped cer ae 46,760 
PM i 2's i winnie dint ini -a ap intats a ERS Shae WAR Ces eI a 36, 752 
PE ee sigh Sisk wwe 4 Sa ae eS TS ade on Eee ee 12, 859 
aa ig Gliese ae & ow nos 6 Bip ol eons a ES are oles cen ee ae mut 167,477 

BEES 
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SELECTED CROPS 


Cereals: Acres Yield 
SONU. 5.55 5 aces Sgt} Gs ete ee ie a eee a 18, 594 597, 342 bu. 
Oates oe ee ee abe eh ORGS Leena see 25, 322 659, 913 bu. 
Wiheetgk ck. sak 6c CREME Re ee © Reet re 66 1, 262 bu. 
Br ee 6 yb iedinsennrs = Gaieies see Sik ee ee 94 1, 879 bu. 
ROR WHORE ee ce oui xs viceicicinie yoke Miele Arne ere 2, 585 52,264 bu. 
Serer as ae vas cae Pee Ae ek eee toe A ee 4, 457 70, 016 bu. 

Hay and forape. .). .(i2u+ -cj)qh bah SS <br 103, 086 121, 417 tons 

Special Crops: 

GCAO eres. Cte Sha a eae ee ae ae ea a 10,443 1,375,013 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. LODZ Yo eters teen 

Diy eclinee Beans ses bs tat tie is vain eee 198 2, 486 bu. 
DEE | Rbk 4-5 4s 5 ee de eee Ee ee 13 255 bu. 

Fruits: 

PP PIES ok tae ne AEE si ee ee 111, 069 trees 128,006 bu. 
Peaches and mectarines'{. 2222 Sis ssi Ves 185 trees 1 bu. 
ME Ra Nhe. ov sinkonin a8) eins WES OS Paes 9, 382 trees 7,662 bu. 
Plums and pruneagsaz. o§ a 9.37. Fd FE 7, 842 trees 2,910 bu. 
(CHerriea” oc. MMe cies acai + on gegete eee gs 7, 626 trees 1,643 bu. 
Gnincestouls Ble. Ceca seaniee eee 58 trees 6 bu. 
Grebe bite 220 tase Hep iaee ss SAS ks 2,618 vines 63, 126 Ibs, 
peer AUTANES SATO AS OS? SSO Ot Se echt 75 acres 134,382 qts. 


PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 


(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


1917 
Number 
Farms for which reports were received ............. 3,376 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
oo wR | ie eee ae en erro 9,372 
GEAR kos aia ic Sm ays ye See asi vue bln ee ete ee teen 47, 210 
Seer . Otee A WT A AS A 23,793 
Swrimeast, se 2G) ho eb ee Saks Be Cee eet 9,232 
POMS yi obi nigh ic} cubes cane ace eee ae sk eee 180,221 


1918 
Number 


3, 331 


9,015 
42, 927 
21, 613 

6, 816 

151, 207, 


3, 475 


_——— 
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SELECTED CROPS 


Cereals ges. 
Cork. <i. ertheless teres Fos 14,774 
Oates) occeebeh tetas sk ts re sees 24, 854 
Barley tphiotes siete seis ee. phe 3 260 
Noite =< sliz. SE a Pe eD eR neae oe PETER ONS Wee 3, O71 
Whemncewmriuer)) 32.24 1)<5 2-40 276 
Whenentrermig i to 5 ess cas 121 
Hyob ate grt dese teres st wig 4,570 

Hay and Forage: 
215i: Ii Lee ea eee eee | 663 
Spee hag sh ts bein tee keeaeed 84,676 
Corm + (ensilacve)22-%)..3 535i drss 8,799 
Gorm, (todder} 457515 acess seks aesceete 

Special Crops: 

Wield Pheanst. ils. 2 Grd dee entrees 1,068 
MBBAPE. (Siecle cetera s 3 
BSPALOCN” Soe eee ee ete es me ccs 8, 357 
Boots raised for stock food.’-<<>~ <0... .- 
Canning factory crops ......... 7 
Other vegetables and gardengcrops 488 

ge 

Fruits: 

JUGS ee ee. Se ee eee 3,320 
itrcitte 2 ee ee ae ee eee 29 
CRT eee eeu Stas, « 2 ose. 32 62 
POPEHEGSE Shs Pe ne Be ob fen 2 nn, 2 52 
“tie p Leia 2a ee rare 90 
Dieter nia: We ig = oe ge one 15 
STW ity Tere we, AP ees - gee 143 
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1918 
Yield 

288, 033 bu. 
642, 918 bu. 

6, 708 bu. 
38,761 bu. 

4, 832 bu. 

3, 281 bu. 
54,712 bu. 


1, 842 tons 
106,794 tons 
66, 251 tons 


9,670 bu. 
1,775 tons 
866, 072 bu. 


<q te a afd so. aa 


1,297 bu. 
14, 379 Ibs. 
23,817 Ibs. 
14, 897 Ibs. 
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Hay 


Corn 


Oats 


Fruits 


Rye 


Buckwheat 


Beans 
Wheat 
Barley 


165.— CHart SHOWING RELATIVE ACREAGH OF CROPS IN 
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Map OF WAYNE County, SHOWING 


Red, railroads; green, electric roads; brown. 
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WAYNE COUNTY 
This county lies west of the center of the state on the southern 
shore of Lake Ontario. It has an area of 383,360 acres. From 
north to south it extends approximately 19 miles and from east to 
west 33 miles. The population is distributed as follows: 


PoPULATION BY TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


OPMAGIE o'oais cece css s os ES Nel 7 SG ay 8 a A 2,243 
CSTE cay, ee See ee dot psavanna hy (23.25 sisysfe saket 1,639 
HUT Soe AAG Raining scl Sit oot 515 
MPU Ee ate" 5 aie ws otoeie TOS DS EWOEE aoc 30d Aneta 2, 308 
yen, . Le ek va dae G19, “*Williamsen 0. = s « 3,762 
Macedon! a. 213 425155 46:. 2 PASS 1 1 Woleothi sh. HES! t8 3,261 
Marion. Seo ass .6 ie% 2,435 SSS 
OPTEATIO AB injajs, oa) 010sere) » 2,934 SD GaN ee stem 2 295 2 5 cdl 53,476 


PARE cee 5 cca c 2 o's 4,197 


*Lyons in the town of Lyons, is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


This county was formed from Ontario and Seneca in 1823, 
and named in honor of General Anthony Wayne. The territory 
now comprising Wayne County formed a portion of the transient 
hunting grounds of the Cayugas and the Senecas. That part west 
of the ‘“‘ New Pre-emption Line,” which formed the eastern bound- 
ary of the present towns of Sodus and Lyons, was included in the 
Phelps and Gorham Purchase, and later in the purchase made by 
Robert Morris. Through the above towns extended the strip 
of land known as the “Gore,” the ownership of which was dis- 
puted for some years because of what was said to be an error in 
surveying. (See page 57.) 

The first pioneers of the county, who came from Connecticut 
and Long Island, settled near the present site of Palmyra. Near 
this village was the home of Joseph Smith, the founder of Mor- 
monism; and Mormon Hill, between the villages of Palmyra and 
Manchester, is designated as the place where the plates containing 
the Mormon Bible were found. 

The doctrine of spiritualism also had its beginning at Hyde 


ville, in the town of Arcadia. 
(773] 
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Settlement progressed but slowly for some time, owing to the 
diseases which prevailed in early years, ard to fear of Indian hos- 
tilities and of British invasion during the War of 1812. On the 
return of peace, settlers began to arrive in considerable number, 
principally from New England and eastern New York. The 
completion of the Erie Canal gave a new impulse to immigration, 
and the building of the New York Central Railroad greatly 
increased the value of land. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 


In the early years the attention of farmers was largely devoted 
to the growing of wheat, the grain that would sell most readily. 
Other grains were cultivated, but in a more limited way. Mixed 
farming later became more general, and dairy products and vege- 
tables came to receive considerable attention. 

Apples and pears have always been extensively produced in 
Wayne County. The first settlers in Sodus, Palmyra, and other 
points planted apple seeds almost as soon as they arrived, and 
the excellent quality of the fruit produced led to the extensive 
planting cf orchards. Nurseries producing fruit tree cover a 
wide area. Ornamental trees are produced in the southern part. 
At the present time Sodus and Williamson lead in the production 
of apples and small fruits, which are grown principally in a belt 
extending four or five miles back from the lake. These towns 
have also a large acreage of truck garden products. The Sheldon 
pear had its origin in this county. In recent years raspberries 
have been extensively cultivated. 

Another product that has given Wayne County a world-wide 
fame is peppermint. This herb was first produced at about 1820. 
At Lyons, some years later, Mr. H. G. Hotchkiss began to give 
his entire attention to the business of manufacturing and selling 
peppermint oil. Others took up the work, and at one time pepper- 
mint was one of the chief agricultural products of the county. 
It has now been entirely replaced by other lowland products. 

Within the last quarter-century the fruit industry has brought 
into existence numerous evaporators or dry-houses, some of the 
largest of which are located at Williamson, Rose, Sodus, and 
Wolcott. Previous to the beginning of the recent war, Wayne 


County shipped quantities of dried apples to Germany. With the 
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changed conditions then brought about there came a demand for 
fresh fruits, a large supply of which has been made possible by 
cold storage. Several large cold storage plants are now in opera- 
tion — notably at Lyons, Williamson, Sodus, East Williamstown, 
North Rose, -and Red Creek — which handle not only fruit, but 
also great quantities of vegetables. It is of interest to note that, 
according to the federal census of 1910, Wayne County leads in 
the production of raspberries and field corn. The 1918 census 
gives Wayne County second rank in the production of cherries. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

The most valuable meteorological records in Wayne County 
have been made at Lyons, at an elevation of 426 feet. The ob- 
server was Dr. M. A. Veeder. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are April 29 and October 16, respectively, giving a growing 
season of 170 days. 

The following table, compiled from observations covering the 
period from 1889 to 1908, shows both normal and extreme tem- 
peratures and precipitation: 


ReEcorD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT LYONS 


TEMPERATURE | PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest : Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- ——____——_—_|| Average | ———————__| average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees} Year |Degrees} Year record, | Year | ininc 
inches 
January...... 25.8 70 | 1906 | —18 | 1907 2.84 1.50 | 1892 17.3 
February..... 24.4 66 | 1906 | —13 | 1886 2.48 1.40 | 1908 17.2 
March.....:.. 33.5 83 | 1905 0 | 1907 2:75 2.50 | 1900 12.4 
ie | eae 46.0 88 | 1902 15 | 1904 24.6 1.20 | 1906 2.5 
Maya... <2.) 57.8 91 | 1903 26 | 1902 3.06 £98" 1 1907 (tee 
SRGE 5.52/24 67.2 94 | 1907 36 | 1906 4.08 2.80 | 1901 0.4 
2 71 i es eae 71.0 99 | 1902 43 | 1898 3.70 222p).| 1895 | 6 fo8. 
August....... 69.3 96 | 1905 45 | 1904 3.49 OPO | ove [icxs scene 
September... .| 63.5 96 | 1905 35 | 1905 2.62 243 | 1890 |rs.2.-: 
October....... 50.9 85 | 1900* 21 | 1905 3.10 2.80 | 1905 0.2 
November... .| 39.9 70 | 1902* 9 | 1905 2.91 2.40 | 1900 5.9 
December..... 29.7 65 | 1897 —S8 | 1902 2.97 1.60 | 1907* 13.5 
fC Oe Pie 48.2 99 | 1902 | —18 | 1907 36.46} 3.50 | 1893 69.4 


* Also earlier years. 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface of Wayne County is level or slightly rolling, and is 
generally admirably adapted to agriculture. It has a general 
slope northward toward Lake Ontario. A series of bluffs 25 to 
75 feet high extends along the lake shore. From the summits of 
these bluffs the surface rises in gradual slopes to the lake ridge 
four or five miles distant. This ridge is 50 to 200 feet wide on 
the top, and is about 200 feet above the lake. It declines toward 
the east, and on the east border of the county it can scarcely be 
traced. From the foot of this ridge on the south the surface grad- 
ually slopes upward to the summit of the limestone ridge which 
extends east and west through the county a little north of the cen- 
ter, and forms the watershed between Lake Ontario and Clyde 
River. The summit of the latter ridge is 140 feet above the lake 
ridge and 340 feet above the lake; it is about three miles wide and 
is highest on the west border of the county. On the south this 
ridge gradually descends to Clyde River, when it slopes upward 
once more to the southern line of the county. South of the lime- 
stone ridge are numerous drift ridges extending north and south. 
The declivities are usually very steep, the summits rising 40 to 
100 feet above the surrounding surface. They usually end 
abruptly toward the north, but decline gradually toward the south. 

The principal streams are Clyde and Seneca rivers and Ganar- 
gua or Mud Creek and their tributaries, also a number of streams 
flowing into Lake Ontario. Within the county limits occurs the 
largest indentation along the southern shore of Lake Ontario, 
known as Sodus Bay, and forming an excellent harbor. The lake 
shore is generally bold, and varies from 10 feet in height at Sal- 
mon Creek to 100 feet at Sodus Point. 

The soil of the county is generally derived from drift deposits 
and is composed of a sandy or gravelly loam with an intermixture 
of clay. Along the lake shore it is derived principally from the 
disintegration of the Medina sandstone, making a reddish sandy 
loam. In the valley of the Clyde River is a rich soil of gravelly 
loam and alluvium. There is considerable marshy land along the 
Clyde and Seneca rivers and north of the “ ridge,’ which, when 
drained, is very productive. 

Within recent years iron mines of considerable importance have 
been developed in the town of Ontario. 
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DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
Arcapra: The surface is a rolling region broken by drift 
ridges. Ganargua Creek, which flows east through the town, re- 
ceives several small tributaries. The soil is a sandy and gravelly 
loam mixed with clay on the hills. Gypsum is found in the south- 
west and marl in the center. 
At Newark is located the Custodial Asylum for Feeble-Minded 
Children. 
Products: Muck crops, dairy products, general farm crops 
and apples. 
Average values of farm land range from $95 to $130 an acre. 


Butter: The surface is diversified — level in the east and ris- 
ing into ridges in the northwest. Wolcott Creek is the principal 
stream. The soil in the valleys is a gravelly loam and on the hills 
it is generally clay. Considerable muck exists on the lowlands. 
Along Wolcott Creek is found quantities of limestone. 


Products: Dairy products, cabbage, muck crops and tobacco. 
Average values of farm land range from $80 to $110 an acre. 


Gatren: The surface js hilly in the east, but more level in the 
west. In the southsvest. is a large tract of swamp land. Clyde 
River flows through the town. The soil of the highlands is a 
sandy and gravelly loam, while that of the lowlands is a black 
muck. 


Products: Dairy products, beans, apples, cabbage and hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $95 to $130 an 
acre. 


Huron: The surface is rolling and declines toward the lake. 
in the western, northeastern and southeastern parts of the town 
are large tracts of lowlands originally of marsh formation which 
have been generally drained and put under cultivation. The lake 
shore rises in a series of bluffs. Several small streams flow north 
through the town. The soil is mainly a sandy and gravelly loam 
intermixed with clay in the south. 

Products: Dairy products, beans and apples. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $125 an 
acre. 
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Lyons: The surface is a moderately rolling region broken by 
sand ridges. Clyde River is the principal stream. The soil is a 
sandy and gravelly loam on the highlands with marl on the creek 
bottoms. 

Products: Hay, cabbage, potatoes and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $125 an 
acre. 


Macrpon: The surface, which is rolling and irregular, is 
drained by Ganargua Creek, which flows through the southeastern 
part. The soil north of the Erie Canal is principally a gravelly 
and clayey loam, while on the south it is largely a sandy forma- 
tion. 

Products: Potatoes, dairy products, cabbage and beans. 
Average values of farm land range from $90 to $125 an acre. 


Marion: The surface is broken by sandy hills and gravel 
ridges. The Niagara limestone crops out in the northern part. 
Red Creek is the principal stream, The soil is a vravelly calcare- 
ous loam and drift. 

Products: Beans, muck crops, apples and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $140 an 
acre. 


Onrario: The surface is mostly level, generally inclined 
toward the lake. Through the southern part of the town extends 
a ridge, on the north side of which the soil is a clayey loam, while 
on the south it is largely a gravelly loam and muck. It is drained 
by several streams running north to the lake, the principal of 
which are Bear, Dennison, Fish, and Derr creeks. The “ ridge” 
extends through the southern part of the town. 

Products: Apples, peaches, pears, raspberries, cabbage, can- 
ning factory crops and muck crops. 

Average values of farm land range from $100 to $150 an 
acre, 

Parmyra: The surface is undulating, the hills and valleys 


trending generally north and south. Ganargua Creek, the prin- 
cipal stream, affords some good mill sites. Its tributaries are 
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East and West Red creeks and several smaller streams. The soil 
is a caleareous loam with marl on the creek bottoms, and drift 
sand and gravel on the hills. 
Products: Apples, dairy products, cabbage, potatoes and 
beans. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $135 an 
acre. 


Rost: The surface is mostly undulating or level, with drift 
ridges in the southeast. The town is drained through Sodus 
Creek and other small streams. The soil is a gravelly loam ocea- 
sionally mixed with clay; in the swamps the soil is a black muck. 
The clay is suitable for manufacturing brick and tile. 

Products: Muck crops, apples, wool and general farm 
crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $95 to $130 an acre. 


SavannaH: The surface is broken by drift ridges in the 
north. In the south it is low and marshy, and in the southwestern 
part is an extensive swamp covering nearly 1,900 acres. The soil 
in the highlands is a sandy and gravelly loam; in the south it is 
principally muck and shell marl. 

Products: Dairy products, apples, potatoes, cabbage and 
hay. 
Average values of farm land range from $90 to $115 an acre. 


Sopus: The surface in the northern part is mostly level, in- 
clining gently toward the lake. The “ridge” bounds this level 
portion on the south. Farther south the surface is considerably 
broken by ridges running north and south. The lake shore varies 
from a low swamp to bluffs about 600 feet in height. The largest 
streams are Salmon and Fly creeks. In the northern part the 
soil is a clayey and sandy loam, and in the south it is a gravelly 
loam. 

Products: Muck crops, apples, peaches, cherries, and rasp- 
berries. 

Average values of farm land range from $100 to $200 an 
acre. 
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WatwortH: The surface is a high rolling upland, the ridges 
being the most elevated land in the county. The Niagara lime- 
stone crops out in the northern part. The town is drained north 
by several small streams and southeast by tributaries of Red 
Creek. The soil is a rich sandy loam, 

Products: Dairy products, muck crops, apples and cher- 
ries. 

Average values of farm land range from $105 to $135 an 
acre. 


Wittramson: The surface is level in the north, rising to low 
ridges in the south. It is drained by small streams flowing into 
Lake Ontario. Mink and Salmon creeks are the two principal 
streams. The soil is a sandy, gravelly loam mixed with clay near 
the lake shore. 

Products: Apples, peaches, pears, raspberries, cabbage, can- 
ning factory crops, and muck crops. 

Average values of farm land range from $100 to $200 an 
acre. 


Wotcotr: The surface is undulating with a general inclina- 
tion toward the lake. In several localities are tracts of low, 
marshy land. The streams are Wolcott and the Red creeks with 
several smaller streams flowing into Lake Ontario. The soil is a 
sandy and gravelly loam. 

Products: Cabbage, dairy products, wool, and apples. 
Average values of farm land range from $90 to $110 an 
acre, 
MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 

Three lines of the New York Central cross Wayne County from 
east to west, one passing through the northern part and two 
through the southern part. 

From Lyons a fourth line runs south to Geneva. 

The Northern Central, which crosses the state from north to 
south, passes through the center of Wayne County and terminates 
at Lake Shore on Lake Ontario. 

The Newark and Marion Railroad extends from Newark in the 
southern part northwest to Marion. 
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Electric Roads 
An electric line of the New York State Railways runs from 
Sodus Point west through the northern part of the county to 
Rochester. The southern part is crossed by an electric road run- 
ning between Syracuse and Rochester. 


Waterways 

The Barge Canal crosses the southern part of Wayne County 
from east to west. 

Improved Highways 

Through the northern part of the county extends an improved 
highway passing through Red Creek, Wolcott, Sodus, and Ontario. 
When this road is finally completed a concrete state highway wil! 
cross the entire county from east to west. Another road following 
the Barge Canal and the New York Central Railroad is being con- 
structed across the southern part of the county. From Sodus 
Bay an improved highway extends south almost to Clyde and an- 
other extends from Clyde east to Savannah. 

The central part of the county is crossed north and south by an 
improved highway passing through Lyons and reaching to Geneva. 
From Williamson a section extends south to Marion. A short 
section runs south from Palmyra and another connects Macedon 
and Macedon Center. 

There are in the county 71 miles of completed improved high- 
ways, with 12 miles additional under construction. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 

Wayne County fruit has a wide distribution, New York City 
undoubtedly receiving the greatest quantity. Philadelphia han- 
dles a very considerable amount, as does also Pittsburgh and other 
industrial cities in Pennsylvania. Apples are shipped extensively 
to Chicago, Cincinnati, and Cleveland. Small fruits and some 
apples are shipped to Watertown and Ogdensburg and other cities 
in the northern part of the state; also to Utica, Syracuse, and 
Binghamton. Lettuce goes mostly to Philadelphia, with some 
shipments to Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

Local kraut factories handle a large part of the cabbage pro- 
duced, 
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A large part of the milk produced is shipped direct to Roches- 
ter. About 114 million pounds of cream is collected, and there 
is manufactured 800,000 pounds of creamery butter, besides some 
American, Italian, and Greek cheese. | 

There are fifteen canning factories within the county. 


The agricultural organizations are as follows: 
Granges: Pomona and 20 subordinate granges. 
Newark Fair Association, 

Palmyra Union Agricultural Society. 

Seneca National Farm Loan Association. 

Wayne County Agricultural Society. 

Wayne County Beekeepers’ Society. 

Wayne County Cooperative Hay and Produce Association. 
Wayne County Dairymen’s League. 

Wayne County Farm Bureau Association. 

Wayne ‘County Pea Growers’ Association. 

Wayne County Sheep and Wool Growers’ Association. 
Wayne National Farm Loan Association. 

Williamson Muck Growers’ Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located at Clyde, 
Wolcott, Lyons, Macedon, Marion, Newark, North Rose, Ontario, 
Palmyra, Red Creek, Savannah, Sodus, Walworth, and William- 

son. 
STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. 8. Census of 1910) 


Land tain bfiarnis!((@enes yy eiiine). §0. S224! £3. Tea i 357 , 860 
Number of farms . WwAlts.udtetas. yc iite LO AGEGNIe CULL 5, 237 
Percent, of tarmypland sm proved!s jc. scitels cet ei \tlam eee ee 83.9 


LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 


Malle paola: seo tye «cette ea tha: mic ras? apie eles raare = 3,217, 654 gal. 
Crean YBOIG: Fe or a oes & = 3 apeiace and hehe RNAI eioiege cise wes 55,219, gal. 
Bitthen: FUG Rolie ee cere. s spleen Hee cathe sce Od rer oraka SPREE 1, 223,897 Ibs. 
Butter’) produced (pinsii'). OAL EOD 2 TOIAIOTS  s 538, 869 Ibs. 
Cheese? produced: oes i fj) ae eater dt +> ne ereey ryan ier aes 2,108 Ibs. 
gps  \DIOAUCRI! Com iaiggt b+ px bp << so 9» og ae as B's Oo ee 2, 066,061 doz. 


Wool prodneed ft stress ns = alee? eke Fin ss OBIE ciples 13,649 fleeces 


LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 


Number 
Horees: . BAY... AMEE BL, OE. CMSMAE Os Ghiae ss ae easier 15,373 
Cattle (65 324123: fuse - bhi nasiee §. etreetie 4. .eTCrisiece. 2 32, 867 
Sheep |i's 2's 9 Fels = ma Rib pale na a sin aig a= pln gl ao BE ie oa ee 24, 587 
Sarath 2 eo rw ec ie ack ms ie Peace Ss ees eae ai Bie et 20, 749 


POU 6 5501558 cheesey anna se4es e055 es erN eae ne pa ants 343,400 


TD 
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BEES Number 
US EVLSETS CF ACS OTEIGES Ie ata iaeveente avd cree 2 fore! v'e'<.s aie cis Sines Ye oo. cece é 2, 433 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres Yield 
ROP I foe ek. « 6 CE hock «cee onan aterone ore leicye 25, 633 911, 653 bu. 
OUST) Vara Fae eS 282 | ES ne a ee as ae 34, 583 1, 010,043 bu. 
Sable, -. AEE ine ec cette clone ce eres Lock 16, 470 337, 333 bu. 
COND SA GOERS: DS BeSOIERGE Se, >| ari ord GuCReaC Cel CR ICHe 3,243 70, 330 bu. 
aI MBOT TERUG <<. ci: MX EMRIs csc) nfo ic eet 9 bf, arts okra ee gaa 60, 524 bu. 
TOT estnipned whore erway spaces iar Wacee matte ers, «8 2's 2, 314 42, 062 bu. 
RR MEINES, BOER ws 4. clo vss vs a daa naele cae here es 66, 438 104, 117 tons 
Special Crops: 
PeLeROGS OB. 8 PROS SS. oP aM ae seek tek 9,280 1,049,202 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. ROL AGE Rais as s, oya5 a7 
Pey-edipleveans ets tee relate era eer ae 4, 478 79,424 bu. 
BEG ORS im etae <b «peace Meee Vt aa ee 98 1,552 bu. 
Fruits: 
PUIDICHD BAe 5 ko cic FES as), Sastre ee elness 812,410 trees 3,304,197 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines................ 166, 854 trees 130,554 bu. 
EATS ee sis ae See ee ow Sao oe Ue Bites 102, 279 trees 78,034 bu. 
Phons and «prutesvys?. 0). 2.4/0 c05¢: +0 21,976 trees oe 7 bas 
COMBINES pepe Gas eRe Re ae pe eitiars 35, 385 trees 18,304 bu. 
CUMINGOS es F359 a5 cee Mee eb sie ee ae aloes 14,119 trees 11,244 bu. 
ie ee aco tte ones acces as ss 65,076 vines 1, 083,859 Ibs. 
SPR PUPTENS stay choi) state! cc aie oe aw ae 4 seat 2,011 acres 3,558,505 qts. 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 
1917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms for which reports were received.............. 5, 377 4,855 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
ELOPRESeaty SIT les me tia,. recht tain race evar e a « on orore ore ate 15, 379 13, 899 
sahil tie.) Sei tens eae oe ohare ee Ne oie Sie oe ia dere ale ats 28,770 27, 095 
INI Fs alc) ood a win pace sya einn: sled wlara ema aah sane Gaerne 8, & 14,493 Lie s22 
BRUT CS re nia atop Atte ete aia arene aioe diate wos biaie stele 15, 518 13, 550 
OUTS inate 's sua W a bk eee end ale ane ihe a nS | wield wie Raye 358, 779 292, 425 
BEES 
MEHMDCU WLrCGlOMIlS - xo/51/s\o.cg aie a(a'e'a o's SOP CER oe 1,975 2,493 
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1918 
Cereals: pean Acres Yield 
MOVIN Satetetere re stai © © o:iers fa Mie raiel cls) aaienle 17, 590 17,395 298,784 bu. 
Optarieeetas Acc agied deat re oe 28, 447 28, 401 948, 900 bu. 
Dawley (tO. 5:5... 886.28. csecanns 2, 860 3, 827 76,659 bu. 
RNckwheag. eo ee chk sicisas beso 4,082 4, 509 50, 029 bu. 
Wiheat: (qainter)0 85 84 0c a2 Ss ie 23, 922 23, 732 488,513 bu. 
Wiheat <(spring))iitl, cient RU aca ciet. 96 474 3, 571 bu. 
Beye GE.k se RE Se dikes os coke 1, 423 1, 870 28, 266 bu. 
Hay and forage: 
PATI ATA cr ecksawistans « chatcnapnatieenerh. «fee 5, 274 4,966 11,028 tons 
Other navies. c-.s ss eu aise oe 56, 249 50, 128 75, 262 tons 
SOR AOMEUAGS) recs: sors nthe sin s..0 6 6,103 6, 501 36, 586 tons 


a jelh je: offs s,e ene 


Corn! (LOAGECT)) «5 crevakes sheen ispes oho vsh ous = eee erate G 2, 711 


Special crops: 


Lip (sR): 1. eee 12, 449 12, 615 86,105 bu. 
Ce A ns os 05 aio oceps sual a 2, 027 3,398 18,166 tons 
POPBLOOS. is.0'nj0 000 we wee BRIE ms 7, 137 8,533 691, 630 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food..... ........ 889) sce eee 
Canning factory crops .......... 4,130 3,808, ce ue its wh 
Other vegetables and garden 

CRUE oa 5 slleinn pic ails «6 Signe 1,773 4,169.) «week. as 

Fruits: 

PN iain ip aids sieumimiminlatee aio lees & 34, 935 38 , 987 352, 904 bu. 
OE koa) ican ic ha she ie ay aes 4,361 4, 323 219, 487 bu. 
PERLE | sn s.0lv dusine Wels oe nis ae eel 3,015 3, 440 123,606 bu. 
PANG! cis)s oes ass » 0 Se 298 397 243, 820 Ibs, 
2 SSS See) oes 1, 744 1,508 2,326,281 Ibs, 
CHUINCES 45.2 his PER 6 dieses 2G Saat es eee hes 287 6, 944 bu. 
Pe eee 180 164 245,898 lbs. 


Pa We ee 


SSRLENE ECAR TRIED Dacha elg. gig) Sa, d)d on a aig 1, 830 1,443 
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WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


Westchester County lies in the southeastern part of the state, 
the Hudson River forming its western boundary and the state of 
Connecticut and Long Island Sound lying to the east. Its area is 
286,720 acres; its length from north to south is approximately 
30 miles and from east to west 22 miles in the widest part. The 
population is distributed as follows: 


POPULATION BY CITIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Mount Vernon (city)... 37% S011) NOGEECSBLIOCSLE : « custat 2,484 
New Rochelle (city)... 312 75a DNorthi salem 128 ...... 9% 1,181 
White Plains (city)*.. 19; 287): Osmuminig ot... Jesdeds 12,181 
Yonkers (city)........ OO. Dae ttre ieee |. fk LEAs anew 3,782 
Bedford. Wh ...hlagse bie 5,806 Potndridge ........... 643 
Cortland® ...thijazctt. 22,700 |, yet iai4. 6. ee 24, 136 
Eastchester .. o<.'ersit:: TSG LUMSCUTEOALS =; ./. a he sane Aa a ( 
Greenburgh ........... 263920 DISOMERBLL ane wc be ee i aly 
Harrison ..... seeasst ee 5+ OS + WWmterenaine 6 2... e\<. 5.0 16,618 
ewisboro”...$.hides t+ 12507 t XOrk towne base sss 8 2,431 
Mamaroneck .......... 7,830 —__—_—- 
Mount Pleasant........ 12,976 Toteiers: saeco 321,713 
Newenatle 2ooch¥i 025.85 4,401 


*The city of White Plains is the county seat. 
Note: Population of cities at present is as follows: Mount Vernon, 42,700; 
New Rochelle, 36,000; White Plains, 21,000; Yonkers, 100,000. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

This county, constituting one of the original divisions of the 
state under the English rule, was organized in 1683. Portions of 
the southern end of the county were annexed to New York County 
in 1873 and 1895. Its name recalls the old city of Chester, Eng- 
land. When first known to the whites this section was occupied by 
the Mohicans, known in early documents as “ River ” Indians. 

It is a well-accepted fact that the first purchase of land from the 
Indians in New York was made by the Dutch West India Com- 
pany in what is now Westchester County previous to 1639. When 
this company invited settlers to New Netherlands a number of 
Walloons (inhabitants of the northern Netherland provinces) 
took advantage of the offer and became the first tillers of the soil 
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on the shore of the Hudson. The company brought over horses, 
cattle, and poultry for the use of the settlers, whose farms, called 
“ boweries,” soon showed prosperity. 

During Kieft’s administration an Indian war drove the white 
settlers from Westchester County and threatened the complete 
destruction of the colony. As soon as the English were established 
in the eastern colonies, desiring to. encourage settlement and 
enlarge their borders, they purchased from the Indians a tract of 
land that included a portion of the present Westchester County 
bordering the sound. A settlement of Huguenots was made in New 
Rochelle. Quakers settled the towns of Harrison, Westchester, and 
Mamaroneck, purchasing the lands of the Indians in 1695. 
Whether the celebrated Anne Hutchinson was the first of the 
immigrants from New England into Westchester County cannot 
be determined, but it is certain that she was one of the very 
earliest. She was killed during the great Indian raid. 

During the Revolution this county was the scene of many 
important events, including the battle of White Plains in 1776. 
Being for the most of the time the middle ground between the 
opposing armies, it was continually exposed to alternate American 
and British raids and to depredation by bands of irresponsible 
ruffians not legally attached to either army. 

During the greater part of July, 1776, White Plains was the 
seat of the Revolutionary government. It was there that the 
Declaration of Independence was formally proclaimed; that the 
name of the state of New York was substituted for the ancient des- 
ignation of the province of New York; and that the original steps 
for the organization of the state machinery were taken. Kings 
Bridge was held by the British throughout the war, and Peekskill 
was the vital point which the Americans persistently maintained. 
Andre’s arrest took place near the village of Tarrytown. 

The recovery of Westchester County from the effects of the 
Revolution was an exceedingly slow process, notwithstanding the 
fact that after the war the state sold many acres of confiscated 
lands at low prices. Of those confiscated lands the principal tract 
was that of Philipseburgh Manor, which extended from the Spuy- 
ten Duyvil Creek to the Croton and from the Hudson to the Bronx, 
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The ancient residence of the lords of the manor, at Yonkers, is 
now the property of the state. 

With the completion of railroads a great change at once trans- 
pired in local conditions. All towns through which these railroads 
passed at once began to make rapid growth, indicating the immi- 
gration of a large class of former New York residents. Among the 
first of those to take advantage of the privileges of rural life was 
Horace Greeley. 

Westchester County claims the honor of having been the home 
of several other distinguished men, among them being Chief Jus- 
tice John Jay; Gouverneur Morris, another of the great Revolu- 
tionary fathers; Daniel D. Tompkins, governor of New York and 
vice-president of the United States; also Washington Irving, who 
lived near the present village of Irvington. The famous Sleepy 
Hollow described in Irving’s Sketch Book lies near Tarrytown. 
While making his home at Mamaroneck, James Fenimore Cooper 
wrote his first novel, The Spy, forming the basis of his literary 
reputation. 

The principal event in the county during the decade 1820 to 
1830 was the building of the state penitentiary at Sing Sing. The 
principal structures of the Croton water works forming the water 
supply of New York City are in this county and are among the 
largest and most substantial of their kind in the world. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 


At the close of the eighteenth century the only commercial indus- 
try that had been established was that of conveying market produce 
to New York, in which a few sloops were engaged. As most of the 
farmers preferred to cart their own wares to the city, the three 
great thoroughfares were subjected to heavy traffic, especially when 
the river and sound were icebound. After the introduction of 
steamboats, however, the river traffic to and from New York City 
became very animated. Peekskill was the depot from which farm- 
ers, not only from Westchester County for miles around, but also 
from a large portion of Putnam County and even from Connecti- 
cut, shipped their produce to New York City. Apples and other 
fruit, butter, potatoes, cattle, sheep, calves, live pigs, and dressed 
pork were the principal articles of shipment and were received in 
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such quantities as to give employment at one time, when this com- 
merce was at its height, to six market sloops, while three passenger 
boats also shared in the business. 

Several nurseries in the county produce ornamental trees. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

Westchester County climatological records are taken from the 
Bedford Hills station, which has an elevation of 425 feet. The 
present observer is Dr. B. Stivelman. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first in 
fall are May 1 and October 11, respectively, giving a growing 
season of 163 days. 

The following table covers the period 1894 to 1918, with the 
exception of the average precipitation, the record of which began 
three years earlier: 


RecorpDs OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT BepForD HIL1s 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 
maximum minimum hours Snow, 
Aver- |—————————__| -_———— | Average | _——_———__| average 
age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees] Year |Degrees| Year record, | Year | ininches 
inches 

January...... 28.0 65 | 1916 | —17 | 1904*}) 3.76 | 2.52] 1914 8.3 
February..... 25.8 60 | 1903 | —15 | 1908 3.78 3.98 | 1896 11.9 
March....... 36.9 85 | 1910 .O | 1916 3.42 2.35 | 1909 1eD 
EDEN 23 creys) 5. 47.7 96 | 1915 13 | 1904 3.70 | 4.43 | 1901 4.6 
Ming ry) £1.35 59.2 94 | 1896* 26 | 1907 4.19 4::72)1) 1897a) Saree. 
eee eee 62.2 99 | 1913* 32 | 1917 3.48 2:49 | 1899. 1 = ees 
sayeth 2 esh. 42-0 102 | 1911* 42 | 1898 4.24 2:94 | 1899" eee 
ATISUSE o6:2,6 br 70.6 98 | 1918*| 41 | 1895 4. 84:5|.0,5:° 65.4) LOOT Is hasan. 
September....} 63.6 96 | 1895 30 | 1904 3.07 | 3.09 | 1894] ...... 
October...... 53.1 90 | 1908 16 | 1894 3.82} 4.39 | 1913 ¥ 
November....| 41.3 76 | 1895 10 | 1904 3.50 | 3.29 | 1896 2.8 
December..... 32.4 66 | 1914 | —12 | 1896 3.84 | 2.23 | 1909 6.0 
Wear sfiiJ.ft. 49.5 102 | 1911*| —17 | 1904*|} 45.94 4.72 | 1897 41.1 


* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The shore rises abruptly from the river to elevations seldom 
less than 100 feet. While the rise is often quite steep, in no place 
does it resemble the palisade formation on the western shore. 
Beyond the ridges the land has a uniform, gentle descent into 
valleys which permit convenient and rapid travel in all directions. 
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Along the Spuyten Duyvil and Harlem River the land is generally 
low, sinking into marshy tracts in some localities near the sound. 
On the sound the Westchester coast is broken by numerous necks 
and points, with corresponding inlets and coves. Throughout the 
county are several ridges of hills parallel to the river and separated 
by wide valleys in which are numerous streams and lakes. 

The principal streams emptying into the Hudson are the Croton 
River (the chief source of the old water supply of New York City), 
Peekskill Hollow Creek, and Pocantico and Sawmill rivers. To 
the latter stream is due the credit for the origin of a very consid- 
erable portion of the manufacturing industries of the county and 
consequently, to a great extent, the building up of the city of 
Yonkers. 

The rocks of Westchester County consist mainly of gneiss and 
granite of many dissimilar varieties and white crystalline lime- 
stone. At Ossining occur marble deposits which have been exten- 
sively quarried. It was, in fact, largely for the purpose of 
employing convict labor for the quarrying of marble that this 
place was chosen for the site of the New York State prison. Peat 
swamps affording a fuel of good quality not yet brought into use 
exist in several parts of the county, notably in the town of Bedford. 
The soil of Westchester County is greatly varied and is generally 
of a light, sandy character. The methods of scientific farming that 
have been pursued from very early times have rendered it highly 
productive, although it is not remarkably fertile in its natural 
state. Drift deposits and alluvium occur along the sound and else- 
where, forming a rich soil. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
Beprorp: The surface is elevated and broken by small hills and 
valleys. It is almost entirely available for agricultural purposes. 
Croton River forms part of the northern boundary. The soil is 
generally a good quality of sandy and gravelly. loam, but stony on 
the hills. 
The State Reformatory for Women is located within this town. 
Products: Hay, corn, potatoes, fruit, poultry and dairy 
products. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $500 an 
acre. 
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Corrianpr: The surface is broken and hilly, the ranges of hills 
generally extending north and south and separated by narrow 
valleys. The declivities are often steep and nearly precipitous. 
Anthony’s Nose, on the north line, 1,200 feet above the river, is 
the highest land in the county. The surface is generally susceptible 
of cultivation. The principal streams are Croton River and Peeks- 
kill Hollow Creek. The soil is generally a sandy and gravelly 
loam with a strip of clay along the river. 


Products: Hay, corn, potatoes, fruit, poultry and dairy 


products. 
Average values of farm hand range from $100 to $150 an 
acre. 


EastcuestEr: The surface is broken by ridges extending ncrth 
and south, separated by narrow valleys. Bronx River, forming the 
northern boundary, and Hutchinson Creek, forming a portion of 
the eastern boundary, are the principal streams. The soil is a 
sandy and gravelly loam with some alluvium along the river inter- 
vales. Marble is quarried along the western border. <A portion of 
this town has been annexed to the city of New York. 


Products: Hay, corn, potatoes, fruit, poultry and dairy 
products. 

Average values of land range from $1,500 to $3,000 an acre, 
chiefly for residential purposes. 


Greenzurcu: The surface is much broken by hiils parallel to 
the Hudson, and separated by the narrow valleys of Sawmill River 
and other streams. Hudson River forms the western boundary 
and Bronx River the eastern. Several marble quarries are worked 
near the Hudson. The soil is clay and sandy loam. 


Products: Hay, corn, potatoes, fruit, poultry and dairy 
products. 

Average values of land range from $500 to $1,000 an acre, 
chiefly for residential purposes. 


Harrison: The surface is generally level. Blind Creek forms 
a portion of the eastern boundary, and the Mamaroneck River 
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forms a portion of the western. The soil is fertile gravelly loam. 
Products: Hay, corn, potatoes, fruit, poultry and dairy 
products. 
Average values of land range from $1,000 to $2,500 an acre, 
chiefly for residential purposes. 


Lewisporo: The surface is much broken, portions of it being 
mountainous. The Croton River forms its western boundary. A 
number of small lakes lie within the town. The soil is clayey and 
sandy loam. 

Products: Hay, corn, potatoes, fruit, poultry and dairy 
products. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $350 an acre. 


Mamaroneck: The surface is broken by low ridges of gneiss 
generally extending north and south. Mamaroneck Creek, forming 
the eastern boundary, and its tributary Sheldrake Creek are the 
principal streams, The coast is deeply indented by several bays 
that divide into numerous peninsulas and headlands. 

Products: Hay, corn, potatoes, fruit, poultry and dairy 
products. 

Average values of land range from $1,000 to $2,500 an acre, 
chiefly for residential purposes. 


Movnt Puiwasant: The surface is broken by high ridges, the 
principal of which are Buttermilk and Chappaqua Hills. The 
Bronx River forms the eastern boundary. There are several mar- 
ble quarries in town. The soil is a clayey and sandy loam well 
adapted to cultivation. 

Products: Hay, corn, potatoes, fruit, poultry and dairy 
products. 

Average values of land range from $500 to $1,000 an acre, 
chiefly for residential purposes. 


Newcastie: The surface much broken by hills, the principal of 
which are the Chappaqua Hills. A number of small streams rise 
in this town and on the borders are several lakes. The soil is 
gravelly clay and sandy loam. 

Products: Hay, corn, potatoes, fruit, poultry and dairy 
products. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $500 an acre. 


Fic. 169.—A HerD OF GUERNSEYS IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


Fic. 170.—ScENE ON HESSIAN HILL FARM 
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Nortu Castie: The surface is much broken by hills, particu- 
larly the western part. It is drained by a number of streams. Sev- 
eral small ponds lie on the borders. The soil is clay and sandy 
loam. 


Products: Hay, corn, potatoes, fruit, poultry and dairy 
products. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $250 an acre. 


Nortu Satem: The surface is hilly, the summits rising 500 to 
800 feet above tide. Croton River forms the western boundary. 
Titicus River, a branch of the Croton, flows through the center. 
The valley of this stream varies in witdth from 14 to 1% miles, 
and is bordered by steep hills. Peach Pond on the north border 
covers 400 acres. The soil is well adapted to grazing. 


Products: Hay, corn, potatoes, fruit, poultry and dairy 
products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $250 an acre. 


Osstntne: The surface is mostly a hilly upland, the ridges 
extending parallel to the river. Pocantico River forms the eastern 
boundary. Marble is extensively quarried. The — is a produc- 
tive gravelly and clayey loam. 


Products: Hay, corn, potatoes, fruit, poultry and dairy 
products. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $600 an acre. 


Petuam: The surface is undulating, the valleys extending 
north and south. Hutchinson’s Creek forms the western bound- 
ary. Several islands in Long Island Sound are included in this 
town. The soil is mostly an excellent quality of sandy and 
gravelly loam. A portion of this town has been annexed to the 
city of New York and it is not now an agricultural town. 


Average values of land range from $1,000 to $3,000 an acre, 
chiefly for residential purposes. 


PounpripcE: The surface is hilly and much broken. Stony 
Hills occupy the northern part and extend three or four miles in a 
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northeast direction. Mianus River forms a part of the southwest- 
ern boundary. The soil is gravelly loam. 
Products: Hay, corn, potatoes, fruit, poultry and dairy 
products. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $500 an acre. 


Rye: The surface is broken and rocky. Byran River flows 
along the eastern boundary and Blind Creek along the western. 
Along the coast are several small islands. There are quarries of 
hard blue granite in the town. The soil is chiefly clay. 

Products: Hay, corn, potatoes, fruit, poultry and dairy 
products. 

Average values of land range from $1,000 to $2,500 an acre, 
chiefly for residential purposes. 


Scarspate: The surface is broken by ridges and hills. Bronx 
River forms the western boundary. The soil is a clayey and sandy 
loam. 

Products: Hay, corn, potatoes, fruit, poultry and dairy 
products. 

Average values of land range from $1,000 to $2,500 an acre, 
chiefly for residential purposes. 


Somers: The surface is broken by ridges in the south, while in 
other parts it spreads out into level plains. Croton River forms 
the southeastern boundary. A number of small streams flow 
through the town into Croton River. The soil is a sandy and 
gravelly loam. 

Products: Corn, hay, fruit, potatoes, oats, rye, soy beans and 
garden crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $100 to $150 an acre. 


Waite Puains: The surface is rolling and hilly. Mamaroneck 
River forms its eastern boundary and Bronx River its western. 
The soil is a clayey and gravelly loam. 

Products: Hay, corn, potatoes, fruit, poultry and dairy 
products. 

Average values of land range from $1,000 to $1,500 an acre, 
chiefly for residential purposes. 
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Yorktown: The surface is broken and hilly. The highlands lie 
along the northern border and several points are elevated 600 to 
1,000 feet above tide. The principal stream is the Croton River, 
flowing across the southern part. There are in the town a number 
of small lakes, as well as the Mohansic Lake Reservation. 

Products: General crops, fruit, potatoes, poultry, and dairy 
products. 

Average values of farm land range from $100 to $250 an 
acre, 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 

Three lines of the New York Central extend through the entire 
length of Westchester County from north to south. The Hudson 
River division between New York and Albany lies near the river 
on the west. The other two lines center at Brewster in Putnam 
County, from which point the Harlem division extends south to 
New York and north along the eastern border of the state. This 
road makes connections at Brewster with the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford. From Goldens Bridge in the town of 
Somers a short Jine runs northwest to Lake Mahopac, thus making 
connections between the two New York Central lines passing 
through the center of Westchester County. New York City is 
reached by two additional railroads, each electrically operated, 
extending through the southern part of the county. Of these, 
one is a section of the New York, New Haven and Hartford and 
runs within a short distance of the Sound, extending into 
Connecticut. 


Electric Roads 


A network of electric roads covers the southern part of the 
eounty, four of which reach to White Plains, one continuing to 
Tarrytown. A short road runs between Ossining and Claremont. 
Two additional lines serve the northwestern part, the first extend- 
ing from Peekskill to Putnam Valley, and the second from Ver- 
planck on the river through Peekskill to Mohegan Lake. 
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Improved Highways 
Westchester has an excellent system of roads, improved high- 
ways reaching nearly every section of the county. There are 
248 miles of these roads completed, and 15 miles additional under 
construction. 
AVAILABLE MARKETS 
Westchester County is primarily a residential district. The 
four cities of the county, Mt. Vernon, New Rochelle, White 
Plains, and Yonkers, all have fine residences and various manu- 
facturing interests. While Westchester County products are 
mostly consumed within the county, New York City, being easily 
accessible, forms an excellent market for commodities not required 
for home use. 
The agricultural organizations are as follows: 


Bedford Farmers’ Club. 

Dutchess County National Farm Loan Association. 

Granges: Pomona and 2 subordinate granges. 

Tarrytown Horticultural Society. 

Westchester County Dairymen’s League. 

Westchester County Farm Bureau Association. 

Westchester County Poultry Association. 

White Plains Agricultural Fair and Westchester County Horse Show. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

In Westchester County is the College of New Rochelle for 
women. There are also twenty-seven schools registered as having 
suitable facilities for maintaining approved courses in high school 
and academic work, located at the following places: Ardsley, 
Briarcliff, Bronxville, Buchanan, Croton-on-Hudson, Dobbs, 
Harrison, Hastings-on-Hudson, Irvington, Katonah, Mamaro- 
neck, Mount Kisco, Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, North Tarry- 
town, Ossining, Peekskill, Pleasantville, Port Chester, Rye, Sears- 
dale, Tarrytown, Waverly, White Plains, Yonkers, and Yorktown 
Heights. 

STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 


(Taken from U. S. Census of 1910) 
Sigistlrast PALIN OA Se oe ee 6 218 Si ee on ete SET REE eee 145,837 acres 
Number pf farmisY oe Att DUA EPI. See. CaS 1,880 
Per cent of farm land. improved): J. /4b5./ oi snyeds et 62.2 
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LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 
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i SLAG | AS = A ee eae 4,560,220 gal. 
SN MONS e506 ia ig scsi Sie ne Sitio een vay Re Mae 8,327 gal. 
RE MNAREIN rn (59 Eich Rlnael aE Bia smalls GA wine © eeiels 221,407 Ibs. 
SPREE gle ay S/o ph clare a is ae viv oahias A's Ries ew ee a 3,442 lbs. 
AE ele site ay Sm vata ewe UCR Gla Gia we olaie vas aye 760,780 doz. 
PE MENIR EINEM, iMG oa aie cici 5 os tik ee cinlala » faajnglnns of 8's es = once 659 fleeces 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Number 
LELAND Ed pes eat, Olle AN aeaaeSae cana CHES aon ater e ea Pe ae PR 5,392 
COOTIULTEY UBB c tn GIG SE ae Ne SIS i ec a UR RE 17,798 
STENT Rca) son PERE S Oral See laa as 3 Saran jedan aR S 6 Scie» 1,140 
SAIL Sea ic ee rns marr Ie Ae hn NE ry Ate 3 ic An ol 5,430 
Lo DULL I ee SRR os ts Oc 2 138 , 296 
BEES 
INMGINDEE VOL: COLOMLCS sas. cc: accie.c ciotatcrece: west nar hadnt evaieleusTaust nie st oe ave 1,090 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres Yield 
RESMEIR sco 2ccin SPI cae n care, « MARIA Denn ore tlovere eee 4,049 188,181 bu. 
ODE 4 Oe As Rs Se A a tee Ne aero rec inat 1, 443 34, 520 bu. 
VAT) el, Se ee MS eB ba 241 4,579 bu. 
| BYNTrL V7 Merten eve vor ERE Dio iGo Sic R ORCI AE Neer RIC RCCIAtCTT 7 101 bu. 
PENELCRSNGNN CH. Litr= UMP ay ayo eS ol crcl os Seer aes 204 3, 823 bu. 
EUVOOU Peis iris are snehtans 1s @ wie Toisy ogee, oi eves) she, 0151s Wie eters ee 1, 093 18, 912 bu. 
PMR NCMRELTIC: ECIDLIIG 5 502 oo95c)s S214 /oysie\'s.« 9 Sin. Bug, code ae sie 38,628 52,252 tons 
Special crops: 
IROL ALORS espe cto cipseyeucins sishcyens stoke eeve: cic revsicisic Sei sisysje eon 147,853 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes............. L715)" Sicha tee 
DTVaR COMIC) DORMS acy cre: <ceralo) «1 (Tokens, “os «1's 0 <e cilelovee 1 14 bu. 
MIU EES eros hatte Sai ae al din ot ep « 9 aie 8:8 wa l0\ 9) s\0 = ale i 11 bu. 
Fruits: 
FE Bere riche ean Far en 139,937 trees 253,870 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines................. 16,172 trees 12,614 bu. 
[EGE oS. SERRA A i os 9,350 trees 10,620 bu. 
Perr TUMOR sac o agng ss os 2,194 trees 1,350 bu. 
OL EGRIS ES) AN eine Oe OR Re ee ee a a 2,384 trees 956 bu. 
CUTIES, oe, AE re 1,178 trees 479 bu. 
(CRiyet? Gi SAME Oe tnen Cape eee 5,511 vines 120,526 lbs. 
Small! Miuits: << ...<.2 +. %s SSO OO eee 95 acres 154,497 qts. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 


1917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms for which reports were received............. 1,816 1,507 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Forder heama VAnUIOS! £2. Nc eo ee he ok Biren ere 3,293 2,566 
Gatuley | sere on oh Cite Sega nies Se tee ote shiek rence 11,949 11,249 
RTTGR I SIE Sistem of 6 SIs MERU SC FEL aaa So ese aaa e EI 1,442 973 
SO URTTTEN A IE Rh ec nie nis chin kite REE Gc Reiey rine eee 4,498 3,514 
EO ULGTY yer e fcc sa seyetann ce Sie ee adie ea ors vs Rotate ate ete eee 146,806 102,741 
BEES 
Bima ber ae seplanies «0... ncscts ose panenine s aly ete « 1, 064 959 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: Rene sar Acres Yield 
ANU be gis EE Bah oss see nitac 2, 487 3, 281 90, 897 bu. 
OTR R e's 5 Sep EM ees sfe aus oe Pee NS} 1, 605 36, 708 bu. 
BaMIEY fogae screen aieays sya tinal espa 2 43 33 549 bu. 
SSUGIWRERL | pes c\s< ss fein «cise 244 335 5,104 bu. 
Wihheaty (Wilber) isang cicets oj oR eae Doe 415 273 2,824 bu. 
Wheat (spring) aie. 2s ts onle 26 52 188 bu. 
EVER etsy ic 5.075, Ais foie eur east Solider ce 776 637 7, 780 bu. 
Hay and forage: 
SITET AYES oe. Sire hier ase Rie eset 378 272 419 tons 
Other ss yi0 ohne eee een televsve heme ate 23 ,202 22,739 25,688 tons 
Gorn (ensilacey c.).k:..0.< cscs mies 2,231 2,662 17,838 tons 
Worn (TOUGED)) tei..os sree ee ten eet Ree i ess i lO dear eaters A 


Special Crops: 


HiIGlo MEANS) oe ties sine oe steele 69 135 1,179 bu. 
BD DEG) 2 isiiic ta neve ressteteie, aca areese hae 557 315 9,333 tons 
POULLOER cece tata tee care ens 1,539 2,411 132,882 bu. 
Roovs’ raised for atock {600s 2.5 ca QOS cee heer 
Canning factory crops.......... 108 Y AMEE AOE ie 


Other vegetables and garden 


CLOVE spe) t,o 5 heen eerie eee 1,034 Dy SU rays 
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27,625 bu. 


530 
181 


Reaches $3812. a5)~ 20. Ja24% .41- 
Pears 


6,092 bu. 


196 


11,160 lbs. 
17,536 Ibs. 


47 


48 
47 


Plums 


45 
21 


Cherries 


128 bu. 
26,453 lbs. 


Quinces 


36 
715 


OE OS SAS ere on a 


Small fruits 


Hay 
Corn 


Fruits 
Potatoes 


Oats 
Rye 


RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS IN WESTCHESTER 


NG 
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County 


WYOMING COUNTY 


Wyoming County lies in the western part of the state halfway 
between Lake Ontario and Pennsylvania. It has an area of 
384,640 miles. The approximate length from north to south is 
24 miles, and from east to west 26 miles. 

The population is distributed as follows: 


PoPULATION BY TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 115) 


PAT CROO erie sce Rete 2-470)| (Orangeville! : 25 .2c.. as 905 
TIGR GAS. tere 0.5 lays BERG iis lp RE Cy oh ee PIR oh oe ee 5,841 
Bennington) |. ....... bse eB WE MIKG 6558 oe RU Pree 1,076 
GSStMe eee oi! ous Bete 244004 Sheldonits:24.5 stick we’ 1; 762 
Covington 2... 6506 3\e% i DELS 4 WWANSAWS hci sunm ands fe os 4, 545 
Lo CM Rae 2 & 3 1,389 Wethersfield .......... 895 
Gainesville :.......<i2) 2,475 —_———— 
Genesee Falls ......... 661 MOURN Sack aee eae 33,028 
AVR ic on tiem cats seee 1,636 ——— 


Middlebury ...@%... $2. 1,485 


*Warsaw, in the town of Warsaw, is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

This county was formed from Genesee in 1841, and named 
from Wyoming in Pennsylvania. This is an Indian name sig- 
nifying ‘on the large plain.” The eastern tier of towns with 
the exception of a portion of Castile belong to certain tracts of the 
Morris reservation, and the remaining parts of the county to the 
Holland Land Purchase. The Gardeau tract, containing 17,927 
acres, lying on both sides of the Genesee River, was reserved for 
Mary Jemison, or the “ white woman,” as she was commonly 
called. This celebrated woman, who, was captured and adopted 
by the Indians, lived for about seventy years at Gardeau, a few 
miles below what is now Letchworth Park. 

Previous to the Revolution the tide of immigration had started 
westward from the New England states. During that war it was 
checked, but soon after its close, settlement of the present Wyo- 
ming County had begun. 
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Letchworth Park lies in the town of Genesee Falls. It is a tract 
of 1,000 acres, which became a state park in 1907 as a gift from 
Hon. Wm. P. Letchworth of Buffalo. Through the management 
of Mr. Letchworth, who planted about 10,000 trees for ornamental 
purposes, the park was developed into one of unusual beauty, 
enhanced by the three falls of the Upper Genesee. Undoubtedly 
few people realize that there is in this state a spot so picturesque 
outside of the Adirondack region. 

To Mr. Letchworth we are indebted for the preservation of the 
home of Mary Jemison, together with about 5,000 exhibits of 
Indian relics. The original Indian Council House, to which is 
attached much of historic interest, was removed from its site at 
Caneadea, Allegany County, to the park, where it was recon- 
structed in its original form. Since the death of Mr. Letchworth 
the American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society has estab- 
lished within the park the first forest arboretum in the world. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 

The earliest farmers in Wyoming County sold from their 
farms, wheat, corn, rye, hay, hemp and cattle, Albany and markets 
on the Susquehanna River receiving a large part of the produce. 

The Erie Canal, which was then reached by way of the Genesee 
Valley Canal, was of great benefit to the early settlers, as it 
enabled them to obtain cash for their products at home. Pre- 
viously the transportation of grain had been so costly as to render 
the crop unprofitable for marketing, and it had largely been dis- 
posed of in exchange for other goods. 

Nurseries were started as soon as clearings were made, and at 
about 1850 the market demand for apples induced the planting 
of large orchards. Fruit raising has since become very promi- 
nent, especially in Castile, Perry, and Covington, where hundreds 
of carloads of choice apples are sold annually. 

Wyoming County is engaged in general agriculture throughout, 
cereals and forage crops being accompanied by an active interest 
in dairying, and in the growing of sheep, beef cattle, swine, and 
poultry. In the production of field beans Wyoming County ranks 
second in the state. The eastern part of the county is devoted 
more extensively to the growing of cereal grains, and the western 

26 
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art to dairying, As an illus- 
P © o> 


tration of the extent of the dairy industry in this section, the 


especially in and around Areade. 


Merrill-Soule Company of Arcade, Attica, and the Javas receives 
daily during the summer 150,000 pounds of milk, which, in addi- 
tion to a large amount of condensed and skimmed milk, is made 
into milk powder. The Merrill-Soule powdered milk plant was 
the first of its kind in the United States. 

In the western part of the county considerable maple sugar is 
produced. 

The Worcester Salt Company has ar extensive salt-producing 
establishment near Silver Lake. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

Climatological records for Wyonting County are taken from 
the Arcade station, at an elevation of 1,707 feet. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are May 24 and September 26, respectively, giving a 
growing season of 125 days. 

The following table taken from records covering the period 
1889-1907, shows both normal and extreme temperatures and 
precipitation : 


ReEecorRD OF TEMPERATURS AND PRECIPITATION AT ARCADE 


TEMPERATURE | PRECIPITATION 
TT Highest Lowest Amount in 24 | 

maximum minimum hours Snow, 

Aver- Average ! — average 

age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees| Year |Degrees} Year record, | Year | in inches 

inches 

JANUATY. : ..7.,. 20.6 65 | 1906 | —38 | 1904 3.36 1.01 | 1904 23.3 
February.....| 20.5 62 | 1906 | —22 | 1906 2.63 | 1.52 | 1892 15.5 
March.... 29.3 79 | 1905 | —15 | 1906 2.80 1.34 | 1900 11.8 
FOr lte. 2 scsi 42.0 84 | 189% 8 | 1898 2.63 1.40 | 1894 5.6 
Mayeuy. 270: 54.2 90 | 1904 20 | 1903 4.55 2.40 | 1894 0.3 
AV iSSTS) 4 eae GEOR 62.7 90 | 1901* 30 | 1902*]] 4.55 2.57 | 1892 TE 
July... 67.4 95 | 1897 35 | 1898 4.71 2. 9¢>)) 1897 eee 
ANGUS. - 3): 74 65.1 92 | 1899 32 | 1906 2.81 3.55. ISOS eee 
September. ...| 58.8 89 | 1905* 22 | 1905 3.68 1.68 | 1896 ih 
October...... 47.0 83 | 1905 19 | 1905 3.49 1.51 | 1892 2.4 
November....} 35.9 69 | 1902 | —12 |} 1904 2.74 1.49 | 1890 8.3 
December..... 24.7 57 | 1899*| —22 | 1906 2.97 1.51 | 1895 18.8 
WEAR SATO ee 44.0 95 | 1897 | —38 | 1904 || 41.92 3.55 | 1893 86.0 


* Also earlier years. 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface is a broad rolling upland, divided into ridges and 
broken by ravines of the streams. It has a slight inclination 
toward the north. The highest ridges rise from 1,700 to 2,000 
feet above tide. Several of the ravines in the north are 1,000 
feet below the summits of the adjacent ridges. In the interior 
the ridges are broken, and the county assumes the hilly character 
which is more fully developed further south. 

Genesee River, which forms a portion of the eastern boundary, 
is bordered by steep bluffs 200 to 400 feet high. Near Portage- 
ville the river descends from the plateau in a series of three 
falls to a depth of more than 30 feet within a distance of 214 
miles. ‘he water has worn a deep, irregular ravine in the 
shelving rocks, and the nearly perpendicular banks at the foot 
of the lower falls are 380 feet high. The other principal 
streams are Cayuga, Tonawanda, Little Tonawanda, Oatka, Cat- 
taraugus, and Buffalo creeks. The valley of Oatka Creek, from 
the southern part of Warsaw to the northern line of the county, 
is bordered by steep hills 400 to 1,000 feet high. Silver Lake, 
in Castile, is the principal body of water. The waters of this 
lake and of several of the streams deposit lime in the form of 
marl. 

The drift deposits in the county are very extensive, and the 
soil in some parts is derived from disintegration. On the hills 
it is mostly a clayey Joam underlaid by hardpan, and in the 
valleys it is a fertile, gravelly loam and-alluvium. The lowlands 
contain quantities of marl and muck. As a whole, the county 
is very productive, and there is but little waste land. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
Arcave: The surface is a rolling or hilly upland. Cattaraugus 
Creek flows southwest through the center of the town, and receives 
several tributaries, the principal of which is Clear Creek. From 
the valley of these streams the town spreads out into a rolling 
region with long, gradual slopes arable to their summits. The 
highest point is the ridge in the northeast, 1,100 feet above Lake 
Erie. In the uplands the soil is a clayey loam, and in the 
valleys a gravelly loam. 
Products: Dairy products, oats, corn and forage crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $100 an acre. 
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Arrica: The surface is a rolling upland broken by the ravines 
of streams. In the east the hills have long, gradual slopes. 
Tonawanda Creek, which flows through the northwest corner, 
receives several branches from the east. The soil is a clayey 
and gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products, beans, wheat and other cereals. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $100 an acre. 


Benntneron: The surface is a rolling upland broken by 
the ravines of small streams. Cayuga Creek and its branches 
flow through the center, Murder Creek through the north, and 
Tonawanda Creek through the southeast. The soil is clayey, 
gravelly, and sandy loam. 

Products: Dairy products, forage crops and cereals. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $100 an acre. 


Castite: ‘The surface is a rolling and terraced upland, broken 
by the deep valleys of the streams. The Genesee River, which 
forms a portion of the eastern boundary, is bordered by steep 
‘banks about 1,600 feet above sea level. Numerous small tribu- 
taries of the river have worn deep lateral channels in the bluffs 
bordering it in some places. A wide, level valley bordered by 
low terraces extends from the east shore of Silver Lake and 
opens into the valley of Wolf Creek at Castile village. Silver 
Lake is a noted summer resort and a popular place for the holding 
of conventions. The soil is a clayey and gravelly loam. 

Products: Beans, wheat, oats, barley, sheep, dairy products 
and apples. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $200 an acre. 


Covineron: The surface is a moderately hilly upland, broken 
by the deep ravines of the streams. Oatka Creek, flowing through 
the northwest corner, receives the waters of Pearl Creek, which 
flows through the center. Wide, fertile, alluvial flats extend 
along Oatka Creek. The soil on the uplands is generally a 
gravelly loam. 

Products: Beans, wheat, oats, barley, sheep, dairy products 
and apples. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $200 an acre. 
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Eacie: The suriace is a hilly upland, broken by the deep 
ravines of streams. Wiscoy Creek and its branches form the 
principal streams. The hills bordering these streams are very 
steep, and their summits are 400 to 500 feet above the valleys. 
Eagle Lake, a small body of water in the southwest, has no 
visible outlet. The soil is a clayey and gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products, cereals, beans and potatoes. 
Average value of farm land ranges from $40 to $100 an acre. 


GarnesviILLE: The surface is an upland, slightly undulating 
and broken by the valleys of Oatka Creek in the northeast, and 
Kast Koy Creek in the southwest. The soil on the hills is a 
thin dark loam underlaid by hardpan, and in the valleys a fertile, 
gravelly loam. 

Products: Potatoes, beans and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $150 an acre. 


GreneseE Faris: A nearly perpendicular bluff about 1,600 
feet high borders the Genesee River. From the summit of this 
bluff the country spreads out into an undulating upland. Within 
the limits of this town lies Letchworth Park and along its 
borders are the celebrated Portage Falls. 

Products: Potatoes, oats, wheat and dairy products. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $100 an 
acre. 


Java: The surface is elevated, broken by hills and deep 
valleys. The highest summits rise from 400 to 600 feet above 
the valleys. Buffalo Creek flows through the western part, and 
receives a large number of tributaries. Cattaraugus Creek rises 
in the eastern part, one of the sources of which is Java Lake in 
the southeast. The soil on the hills is a thin dark loam underlaid 
by hardpan. In the valleys it is principally a gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products, hay, potatoes, beans, cereals and 
maple sugar. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $100 an acre. 


Mippresvury: The surface is a rolling upland broken by the 
deep valleys of the streams. Oatka Creek flows through the south- 
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east, and Tonawanda through the west. A deep ravine extends 

east and west through the center of the town, forming a natural 

pass between the two valleys. The hills bordering Oatka Creek 

are steep, and rise from 400 to 600 feet. The soil is a gravelly 
and clayey loam. 

Products: Wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, fruits and dairy 
products. 

Average values of farm land range from $50 to $150 an acre. 


OraNnGEVILLE: The surface is a rolling upland, broken by 
deep ravines. The streams are Tonawanda Creek and its 
branches in the west, and small branches of Oatka and East Koy 
creeks in the east. The higher hills rise to. about 2,000 feet above 
sea level. The soil is gravelly and clayey loam underlaid by 
hardpan. 

Products: Dairy products and general farm crops. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $100 an acre. 


Perry: The surface is level or gently rolling. The streams 
are small, and the foot of Silver Lake lies along the southern 
border. The soil is a clayey and gravelly loam. 

Products: Beans, wheat, oats, barley, sheep, dairy products 
and fruit. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $200 an acre. 


Pixe: The surface is a hilly, broken upland. The principal 
streams are East Koy Creek in the east, Wiscoy Creek and 
Trout Brook in the center. The soil is a gravelly and clayey 
loam. 

Products: Dairy products, potatoes, beans and cereals. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $100 an acre. 


Suetpon: The surface is a rolling upland 400 to 600 feet 
above the valleys. Tonawanda Creek flows through the east, and 
tributaries of Buffalo Creek through the west. On the hills 
the soil is a thin dark loam underlaid by hardpan; in the valleys 
it is a gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products, hay and cereals. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $100 an acre. 
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Warsaw: ‘Zhe surface is a broken upland, divided by the 
valley of Oatka Creek. The hillsides are steep, and the summits 
rise to about 1,500 feet above the valleys. The soil on the uplands 
is loam underlaid by hardpan, and in the valleys it is a fertile, 
gravelly loam. . 

Products: Dairy products, cereals and fruit. 
Average values of farm land range from $50 to $100 an acre. 


Weruersrietp: The surface is a rolling upland. Tonawanda 
and East Koy ereeks and Trout Brook rise in this town. The 
soil on the hills is a thin, dark loam underlaid by hardpan, and 
in the valleys it is a fertile gravelly loam. 

Products: Dairy products, potatoes, beans and grains. 
Average values of farm land range from $40 to $100 an acre. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS 
FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads 

The Erie railroad passes through the eastern part of Wyoming 
County connecting with the Arcade and Attica railroad, and 
with:a branch of the New York Central at Attica. 

The Arcade and Attica extends north and south through the 
entire western section of the county, making connections with 
the Erie at Attica, and with the Pennsylvania at Arcade. 

The Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh extends north and south 
through the central part of the county, with a branch running 
along Silver Lake and extending to Perry. 

Lines of the Pennsylvania road enter the extreme southeast 
and southwest corners. 


Improved Highways 

Improved highways extend through various parts of the county, 
as follows: From Castile to Perry; from Gainesville north 
through Warsaw, Wyoming and Pearl Creek, making connection 
with an improved highway through Genesee County to Rochester ; 
from Warsaw to V:arysburg; from Bliss to Smiths Corners; from 
Java to Java Center; from Arcade village west to the county 
line, connecting with an improved highway to Buffalo and Olean, 
some of which is still under construction. 

There are in the county 40 miles of completed improved high- 
ways, with 13 miles additional under construction. 
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AVAILABLE MARKETS 

Wyoming County is largely devoted to dairying, and has the 
excellent market facilities provided by the Merrill-Soule Company 
with their powdered milk plants at Arcade, Attica, Warsaw, 
and Gainesville; also the Richardson-Beebe Company, located 
in the Javas; and the Borden Company, which owns several 
plants in the county. 

Hay, potatoes, beans, wheat, and fruit are some of the products 
that are purchased by local men and shipped to the large cities. 
Through the location of the county and its ready accessibility to 
Buffalo and Rochester, these two cities afford ready market for 
all products. 

The railroads make good connections for shipment of milk and 
other produce to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and Pittsburgh. 

Probably 40 per cent of the powdered skim milk manufactured 
in the state is made in Wyoming County. The milk establish- 
ments of the county handle large quantities of cream. Powdered 
whole milk and cream is manufactured, besides about 600,000 
pounds of American cheese, some foreign type cheese, and 
quantities of Swiss cheese, the county ranking first in the pro- 
duction of the latter article. 

There are two canning factories in the county. 

The agricultural organizations are as follows: 

Granges: Pomona and 16 subordinate granges. 

Perry Farmers’ Co-operative Association, Inc. 

Silver Lake Agricultural and Mechanical Association Society. 

Wyoming County Agricultural Society. 

Wyoming County Dairymen’s League. 


Wyoming County Farm Bureau Association. 
Wyoming National Farm Loan Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

Approved courses in agriculture and home making are given 
at Castile, Perry, and Wyoming. 

Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located at Arcade, 
Attica, Castile, Gainesville, Wyoming, Perry, Pike, Varysburg, 
and Warsaw. 


Number of colonies 
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STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. S. Census of 1910) 
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Dear NTI FLEE eye aie eG ai ose-k cia 6s '0.0\p oc 08 a's nie 6 ao MRS aie 373,444 acres 
USD NSS STATI! rs 3,529 
Por cent of farmland improyed.. .. . i:¢< sss ess. seisidle 71.1 
LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS 

MOMMURPE ERI AMEE te ee oN oe re jal ha, (osx he igs Mia erane areas eta thees 10,614,475 gal. 
EE RI fein 5 ices aa oh cin oi aes ares se 4-50 aim 8's @ 2 ne Sun abe 115,099 gal. 
PURO RGIOTE © o., 5 5 5S us ls wi obs lo sb cjerete ne ss wie Beet 541,200 lbs. 
0 ae A a Pa on 191,717 Ibs. 
0 EE OS a er gee ee eae ee 2,048 Ibs. 
HES PE PLOGU CER ees or = hiss eh eles Shares STO Neve eels BIE 1,030,355 doz. 
PLEO IMEICERT se ss 6 cn. 's ohe Glu ew SE alata a/v "alata la tare 16,833 fleeces 

LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY Wosbee 
PARES hs 5G dig waa ss'ava' a a'v Amie Gis x SAMs Shacahies Ritts) avekk aimemeacate 11,732 
NE 2 one NA La Bae ss « = = a = APR OC knee miele ad Gy wid sla see 45,217 
BCR TR ir ans c lcaciaha cleususlavaie’s sis aie estates shel ctersta arse ere talcie's tenere ater oneneemies 24,531 
Sc ae en Sa eee ea ete rs ca OCR CIO. oc 10,487 
120001 a Ete SSeS Bee In ORIG Ge DIO Sorc. fe LiomGwnc a OTD OLED IC oc 158,211 


Cereals: Acres 
OSTA MP ES, can GPE Pei Savers Sarat Sea's ah wa: 0% Boye sieve 2, 752 
DORRSR RET a oy oc He: ost 0) s.Sie nets Me ores ca lesa Ns neice 29, 925 
PU Gea e\ ns Nee srs ohn) ea TateeTw Gio) ied Satara wie ale eo 10, 309 
REPREIOYEE 0) cvs ooh SSS a a «sparen vale taya eye Oe N Slee 2,190 
Dn UR 0 rrr enaarei inet eanearier sors Toa Pear 4, 906 
25 se SE eo ein Cee ee eee 457 
Seu ReE ATT LOE LED Beet of 3 sre <5 pape ysiegssse Ri aos 2: © 82, 514 

Special crops: 

LEGS Lh ee er Sir 9,879 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. 952 
PG YAER lee MEANS eyes c's essa cl ciao crs arelels) eles 11,655 
Og Or ee eee eee ee a ie 120 
Fruits: 
DULLES ‘olbiee 6 Aa aS Sp DOA eae 270,801 trees 
Peaches” and nectarines. ~...>.:........ 3,683 trees 
LHEETSE @ p ohe Sete ote Ei c Eee RC 25,420 trees 
PIgmis SN  Prumes. 6 hoes 9,462 trees 
herrredee ester <n s <\o,s\s sien a eee a ais 6,134 trees 
CRIECOS Pe tet eee eis so ovele so o's 01s. 8 alamas 1,211 trees 
CES DON eee ateteettete (o> siaieiee\oicls o's e.s:a.e}siala 6,525 vines 


NIMAMBITULE traces: codecs easeen sees 98 acres 


Ale © 0 6 88's BE BRIER Oe 2 eo ttc eee eetios sae eseanaess 


id 3,579 


Yield 
109, 590 bu. 
915, 608 bu. 
254,788 bu. 
58, 860 bu. 
108, 237 bu. 
9, 169 bu. 


142,315 tons 


1,493,071 bu. 
194,015 bu. 
1,973 bu. 


624,899 bu. 
1,232 bu. 
12,519 bu. 
3,849 bu. 
1,631 bu. 
179 bu. 
57,197 lbs. 
121,538 qts. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 


(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 
1917 1918 


Number Number 
Farms for which reports were received............. 3,432 3,208 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
FA OTAPS RN BNONIIOHS ET, i.) cic oe Ge coos bie pce eee ckevens 11,573 9,967 
Catile ir Pitre ccs... Ya anions ese Tarts hed oe tert nade 44,489 33,830 
PHICRIE MERON Werte ces. 515. os che Sg vhs Siails, siale winks siom Tee 22,041 29,643 
SSWAIIA) REIS « Eic:o.c ccs ote oe aubteurcie piel © earegicle we eepriots 6,939 6,774 
PLOUUIV IE AVES 0 Stiate Sital’s bls-o siete s leet eile OLA eee 163,391 133,374 
BEES 
Nimmber .ofmoolonies Ato kyo ele ere oe aisha ats 3,117 2,203 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: Aner Acres Yield 
Cort=s-725. wieveretel suasoceneeis © isis eia ee 1, 315 769 13, 476 bu. 
Oats sore warn cine eos sos 21,640 22, 085 619, 648 bu. 
BE RBLEY. © 4a ao ave aprees Re |ssc10%c\/s ee 1seha/o1 2, 009 1,745 30, 496 bu. 
Buck wnat OL. LOS Bs Cees, BA 6, 500 4, 168 60, 076 bu. 
MIA (winter REN 0S: oi Sabie es os 14, 330 14,953 307, 319 bu. 
Wihrht-(epring por Pe we. ees oe 63 308 4,253 bu. 
RWW CES «occas OMe wth sss eines OU avele bes 906 1, 073 15, 456 bu. 
Hay and forage: 
Alfalia: cad Agtwest ores eee. ot 2,136 1,808 4,165 tons 
Other hay (owcptw. dAsericeiiawat- § 70,345 63, 362 86,060 tons 
Corny ,(ensilage)iq we. « vsisigs'e 2 § ,620 6,616 36,270 tons 
Cornytfodden) », Babs cs «Piese ac. Ase ote 1g 8B9) 0 ebeys crash eeee 
Special crops: 
Wield) beans . . geet. Zen. HTS: «> « 21,308 23,146 200,949 bu. 
Cabbage .. 5. opeant Babe Sos - 312 358 6,074 tons 
Pobatoes:,..°: 5) Gage as. Ade Pee 6,065 5,949 649,610 bu. 
Roots raised. forsstockafood: wis 69 setae 7B) vcore Samoa Sain 
Canning factory crops.......... 12] 112 sis «cree 
Other vegetables and garden 
CHOP sig) os. sig sine Me Bee els 502 BOS) "Si wees amas 


Fruits: 


Apples ivccccsisinces 


PERERA ietialtl 4 3 ay2,° 
LT ee ee 
ELECT 2 2 cae 
huMces S.A) oils tc. 
WOOT Cine We 2) ere 
SGI STUICS 5. 5s 


Hay 

Beans 

Oats 

Wheat 

Corn 

Fruits 
Potatoes | 
Buckwheat 
Barley 


Rye 
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Yield 
95,721 bu. 
937 bu. 
11,351 bu. 
17,623 lbs. 
16,100 Ibs. 
55 bu. 
2,250 lbs. 


Fic. 174.— Cuoart SHow1ne RELATIVE ACREAGE OF CROPS IN 


Wromine CouNTY 


YATES COUNTY 


This county lies in the west central part of the state on the 
western border of Seneca Lake. From east to west it extends 
approximately 23 miles, and 20 miles from north to south in the 
eastern part. It has an area of 219,520 acres. The population 
is distributed as follows: 


POPULATION BY TOWNSHIPS 
(Census of 1915) 


Barringtonteste).see tht APO Pre Outen eats cic. sc che cen a 1,414 
Benton”... ieee histods » tets 2; OBS webs bArkeyy 1. fll. Gil os ote 2,656 
tally... as debperiserentoc Bae ORECY Held o's w.cie dee acsiece 1,070 
Jerusalemigees lc te ihre 2,424 ae 
Middlesex tet reiistrrent! 1,133 TNOUE Mots ccs utecienters 18,841 

6,221 SS 


Malo. .:c. Seber een 


* Penn Yan, in the town of Benton, is the county seat. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Yates County was formed from Ontario in 1823 and named 
from Joseph C. Yates, then governor of the state. Its county 
seat bears a name recording the fact that its early settlers were 
in part natives of Pennsylvania and of New England — hence 
Pennsylvania-Y ankee, shortened to Penn Yan. 

The original inhabitants, the Seneca Indians, are said to 
have assembled annually for offering up their sacrifices on the 
top of Bare Hill, which rises to a height of about 1,000 feet, in 
the town of Middlesex. 

All of this section of the county was obtained in 1788 by 
Phelps and Gorham, who acquired their title from the Indians. 
The disputed strip of territory between the old and new pre- 
emption line, and known as the “ gore,” ran through the eastern 
part of Yates County. 

In the town of Torrey settlement was made in 1788 by a 
company of ‘ Friends.” Two years later their leader, Jemima 
\Vilkinson (or the “‘ Universal Friend,” as she styled herself), left 
her home in Pennsylvania and came among them. A few years 
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later she established herself permanently in the town of Jerusalem, 
going out occasionally to speak to her followers inthe surrounding 
section. After her death the society passed out of existence. A 
notable fact in connection with these people is that the first grist 
mill in this part of the state was erected by them at City Hill, 
and for some time it supplied the whole region of what was then 
eastern Ontario County with flour, except such as was brought 


from the east. 
DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 


After the enactment of a law relating to wool, in 1828, the 
raising of sheep became a great source of wealth. From that 
time until the completion of the railroad from Watkins to 
Canandaigua, thus furnishing transportation for fruit and other 
perishable articles, wheat and wool, with some barley, were the 
principal products. Agriculture then became more diversified, 
and more fruit and cereals, especially barley, were raised. 

The grape industry was originated in this locality at about 
1836, although but few grapes were planted previous to 1865, 
and then only in small vineyards. At about that time plantings 
increased rapidly, and during the next five years became a leading 
industry in many localities. At the present time vineyards 
entirely surround Lake Keuka, reaching back from the water 
from 1% to 114 miles, the acreage being roughly estimated at from 
10,000 to 12,000 acres. According to the 1918 census, Yates 
County ranks second in grape production. 

Sheep raising is the main live-stock interest at the present 
time, and the breeding of pure-bred swine occupies considerable 
attention. Poultry is kept on nearly every farm, the average 
number to the farm being approximately fifty-five. 

Other important products of Yates County are corn, wheat, 
hav, beans, and apples. The canning industry is very important. 

The largest plant in this country manufacturing grape and 
fruit baskets is located at Penn Yan. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 
The climatological records here given for Yates County were 
taken at Penn Yan and Keuka Park at an elevation of 750 feet. 
Keuka Park being only four miles distant from Penn Yan, the 
records have been treated as coming from a single station. 
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The observer at Penn Yan was Ralph E. Eastman, and at 
Keuka Park, Dean L. Myers. 

Average dates for the last killing frost in spring and the first 
in fall are May 5 and October 16, respectively, giving a growing 
season of 164 days. 

The following table, compiled from observations covering the 
periods 1829-1904 and 1907-09, shows both normal and extreme 
temperatures and precipitation. 


ReEcorD OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT PENN YAN AND KEUKA PARK 


- —s 


TEMPERATURE | PRECIPITATION 
Highest Lowest Amount in 24 

maximum minimum hours Snow, 

Aver- |————_- | || Average |. —~——————_| average 

age inches | Greatest depth 
Degrees} Year |Degrees| Year record, | Year | in inches 

inches 

January...... 24.2 64 | 1909 | —15 | 1904 1.67 | 0.95 | 1902 9.5 
February..... 24.1 60 | 1903 | —17 | 1908 1.61 1.34 | 1900 92 
March. 4033.4 75 | 1903 | —10 | 1900 1.91 2.84 | 1900 8.8 
APTI: coe 44.7 88 | 1899 14 | 1909 2.30 1.78 | 1901 |; 4.2 
NERY ee 56.2 92 | 1899* 25 | 1903 2.86 1.35 | 1909 0.4 
AGS B)* Sk orsic 65.6 96 | 1900* 37 | 1907 3134 1..65,,|, 1903 | peer. 
SUNY 23) are'c er: 71.8 99 | 1899* 38 | 1898 3.09 2:70. | 19035 1) en eee 
Appust! oi). 2: 68.3 99 | 1899* 41 | 1907*|| 2.91 2.3 19014) ). Oe. 

September 63.1 96 | 1900 35 | 1899*!} 2.49 1-54. | 1898, || oie 
October...... 50.9 92 | 1900 23 | 1907 2.60 1.73 | 1898 yl is 
November... .| 39.5 75 | 1909 13 | 1903 2.13 2.49 | 1900 25 
December..... 28.2 63 | 1897 —2 | 1899 1.81 1.16 | 1901 11.8 
5 .96 2.84 | 1900 46 4 
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* Also earlier years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The surface of Yates County consists of a series of ranges 
extending from Steuben County in a northerly direction and 
gradually declining from a height of about 1,700 feet above 
tide on the southern border to a level of the undulating region 
near the foot of Seneca Lake. The uplands, except in the extreme 
western part, are smooth and arable to their summits. The 
valleys between them are wide and exceedingly fertile, and the 
northern part of the county is a fine rolling region. 

The principal streams in the county are Keuka Lake Outlet, 
Kashong Creek, Big Stream, Rock Stream, Flint Creek, and 
West River. Seneca Lake, forming the eastern boundary of the 
county, is 447 feet above tide and Canandaigua, forming a part 
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of the western boundary, is 668 feet. Keuka Lake, near the cen- 
ter, two-thirds of it lying within the county, is 718 feet above 
tide and 18 miles in length. Its northern part is divided by 
Bluff Point into two branches, each of which is from 1 to 2 miles 
wide. 

The soil consists largely of a fine quality of gravelly loam 
intermixed with silt and disintegrated shales. It is well adapted 
either -to tillage or to pasturage. 

Lime is the most valuable mineral of the county. The Portage 
group near Penn Yan furnishes a good quality of flagging stone 
and is extensively quarried for that purpose. 


DESCRIPTION BY TOWNSHIPS 
Barrineton: The surface consists principally of a high ridge 
sloping gradually upward from Keuka Lake to a height of 600 
to 800 feet above the lake. The ascent is nearly uniform for 
about two miles and the summit of the ridge is rolling. Big 
Stream flows through the southeastern corner. The soil is largely 
a silt loam, generally productive. 


Products: Wheat, oats, hay, beans, grapes, sheep, beef 
cattle. 

Average values of farm land range from $25 to $75 per 
acre. 


Benton: The surface is rolling, descending gradually toward 
the north and east. The valley of Keuka Lake extends about one 
mile into the southern part of the town. Kashong Creek flows 
through the northwestern corner. The soil is generally a sandy 
or silty loam. 


Products: Oats, wheat, barley, beans, cabbage, potatoes, 
apples, cherries and dairy products. 
' Average values of farm land range from $100 to $200 per 
acre. 


Iraty: The surface consists of three ridges each about 1,500 
feet above Canandaigua Lake and separated by the valley of 
Flint Creek and West River hollow. These valleys are generally 
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narrow and bordered by steep slopes. The summits of the ridges 
are broken uplands. The soil is a.slaty and gravelly loam, best 
adapted to pasturage. 
Products: Rye, oats, hay, beans, sheep, beef cattle and 
grapes. 
Average values of farm land range from $20 to $40 per 
acre, 


JERUSALEM: The surface is divided into two ridges by the 
west branch of Keuka Lake and its inlet. The east ridge is about 
600 feet high, 114 to 2 miles wide and is bordered by steep declivi- 
ties. The ridge on the west rises gradually for three or four miles, 
and attains a height of about 1,200 feet above the lake, where the 
surface spreads out into a rolling upland. The soil is a gravelly 
and slaty loam, well adapted to both pasturage and tillage. 

Products: Wheat, oats, hay, beans, grapes, sheep and beef 
cattle. 

Average values of farm land range from $25 to $100 per 
acre. 


Mippiesex: The surface consists principally of high ridges 
separated by narrow valleys. The summits are 500 to 1,200 feet 
above the lake. West River is the principal stream. The soil 
is generally a sandy or gravelly loam. 

Products: Wheat, grapes, apples, beans, cabbage, sheep and 
wool. 

Average values of farm land range from $25 to $150 per 
acre. 


Miro: The surface rises from Keuka Lake in a gradual slope 
for two miles, attaining an elevation of about 400 to 600 feet. 
From this summit the land spreads out into an undulating region 
which gradually declines on the west to the valley of Keuka Lake. 
The soil is principally a gravelly loam, with silty clay in the south- 
east and near Keuka Lake. 

Products: Oats, wheat, barley, beans, grapes, apples, dairy 
and beef cattle and sheep. 

Average values of farm land range from $75 to $200 per 
acre. 
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Porrer: The surface is hilly in the southwest and rolling 
in the center and north. Flint Creek flows northerly through 
the central part of the town. For several miles along its course 
there is a swamp 1 to 11% miles in width. The soil in the south- 
west is a slaty loam; in other sections it is a gravelly and sandy 
loam with an intermixture of clay. An area of muck extends 
through the center of the town. 


Products: Wheat, oats, hay, beans, sheep and wool. 
Average values of farm land range from $25 to $100 per 
acre. 


Srarxey: The surface is a gradual slope from the blutis bor- 
dering on Seneca Lake to the west border of the town where it 
attains an elevation of about 500 feet. In the southern half of 
the town the bluffs along the lake are 100 to 200 feet high and 
nearly perpendicular. A ridge breaks the uniformity of the slope 
in the south central part of the town. Big Stream and Rock 
Stream flow into Seneca Lake, falling several hundred feet in 
their course. 

In the north the soil is largely a gravelly loam, in the southern 
part a sandy loam, and along the lake and various other places is 
a silty loam. On the farm of Harpending Brothers, who are 
among the largest breeders of Berkshire swine in America, are 
about 400 brood sows. 

Productz: Oats, wheat, beans, berries, apples, eggs, sheep 
and dairy and beef cattle. 

Average values of farm land range from $75 to $200 per 
acre. 


Torrey: The surface slopes from Seneca Lake to an elevation 
of 300 feet on the western border. Keuka Lake Outlet flows 
through a deep, narrow, rocky valley. From Keuka Lake to 
Seneca Lake the fall is 271 feet. ; 

On the lake shore the soil is clayey, and in the center and west 
it is a sandy and gravelly loam. 


Products: Wheat, oats, beans, apples, grapes, hay and sheep. 
Average values of farm land range from $75 to $200 per 
acre. 
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MARKETING CONDITIONS 


FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION 

The New York Central & Hudson River Railroad extends north 
and south through the eastern part of the county, connecting at 
Geneva with points east and west, and at Corning with points 
south. A branch runs from Dresden west to Penn Yan, where 
it connects with the Northern Central Railway. This road 
extends from the southeastern part of the county in a northwest 
direction, connecting with the New York Central at Canandaigua. 

A branch of the Lehigh Valley crosses the northwestern part 
of the county, terminating at Naples in Ontario County and con- 
necting with the main line of the Lehigh and the Auburn branch 
of the New York Central Railroad at Geneva. . 

An electrie line extends from Penn Yan southwest to Branch- 
port, on Lake Keuka. 

A state road extends from Geneva south through the eastern 
part of the county, passing through Penn Yan. Improved high- 
ways also extend from Penn Yan east to Dresden and southwest 
to the west branch of Lake Keuka. There are in the county 
36 miles of improved highways, with 10 miles additional under 
construction. 

AVAILABLE MARKETS 

The principal markets within Yates County are Penn Yan, 
Dresden, Dundee, and Rushville. At Penn Yan are large estab- 
lishments for the canning of string beans and for the making of 
grape jelly and grape juice. Penn Yan also boasts of the largest 
manufacturing plant in the country for grape and fruit baskets, 
as well as an extensive flouring mill. 

A large part of the hay, which is a very important crop, is 
marketed in New York City; live stock is sent principally to 
Buffalo; while grapes are marketed not-only throughout the state 
but throughout the whole eastern section of this country. 

The milk produced in Yates County is sold principally as 
market milk and cream or as condensed milk. 

Within the county are two canning factories. The agricultural 
organizations are as follows: 

Dundee Fair Association. 


Granges: Pomona and 7 subordinate granges. 
Starkey Farmers’ Co-operative Association, Ine, 


Yates County Agricultural Society. 
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Yates County Farm Bureau Association. 

Yates County National Farm Loan Association. 
Yates County Sheep Growers’ Association. 
Yates Poultry Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
Schools registered as having suitable facilities for maintaining 
courses in high school and academic work are located at Middle- 
sex, Penn Yan, and Rushville. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURE IN 1910 
(Taken from U. S. Census of 1910) 


DARIN TATIIGE ee. Se ee Se ts base he 8 oo 204.214 acres 
PETE ROLM TREN Oo cheek ae ooh alae wae 2,288 
Wer cent Gk “Farmi’iand ’ ‘iniproved.... 55606656262 2652682 81.7 


Muk soul... .. SST. VIOLAS. .aD Peres See 160,222 gal. 
RET AT TG Me ee Roe Se AER Ee Sep eee 8,922 gal. 
PER ERG BONG oes a ital 2 dis dle Ape Ratna peas eee ea 376.681 lbs. 
Sane DIORTORMY |... 5. n'is'a & x, yop ans gas hte oie hee 332,678 Ibs. 
MEET, PITOUMMNERES Fa oc on gt rans shat hate dene ee Doe ne ate 385 Ibs. 
ET OU CCE ern es 6 od Zs, che Chee eee eee ez 798,683 doz. 
GEE PEREMCOR Sores s''s.. 7... 2 = 5 eee eee ee 24,188 fleeces 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Number 
Horses ..... Beets cole G/a nue 205 c/o oe) dense ne heres tea Rat tebee aire eee ara Eee T3210 
Ln et re =, SA Re ae eis oS 10,303 
UAE cle Sitccssewkr e's cass ass = ~ne ghee pind ae eee aes Been eo 36, 554 
BGAPANIG oe ose aisle aie Coe oi ecole a cc bc 3 3 dP ee Me eee ee ee 7,884 
WM aD eared drn noo & ssa done OS eRe ee 125,644 
BEES 
Nn pervOl (COlOMIes ..3/3. <2. « 4<'2g 405 faa ena ela cee Sceceos 2,142 
SELECTED CROPS 
Cereals: Acres Bushels 
SEED Vs eee oe ee rer ere hoe 8,987 234,613 
DSRS: 22 o=.36 BG ene hic taiie: oO « eae d » oes See eds 19,389 435 ,232 
WA ee ee cose BRR. 2. Uae eee coe eee 12,090 293 ,255 
ey... ROL LOR eres: £48.80. fo cece c cmde cule 2,009 42,087 
MC WIA TING 2. a5. Scio a se araaial ols ee ee rae bie 2,737 43,779 


Bye .... 42% Bain nna’ pace tees ett on 3,179 51,017 
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Acres Yield 
Hay and forages. .).35'....0 «sneha cee ere 41, 817 42,777 tons 
Special crops: 
Potatoes: Foveings ok hee SRT. Se Ne ee 2,667 235,657 bu. 
Vegetables, other than potatoes.............. AY Es vince eee 
Dry edible “beans. hs ccc eee, cea ene 6,042 62,037 bu. 
Dey PORE. TK eek Ean. ak Ce 26 321 bu. 
Fruits: 
PRIOR seis) ams tioks 6 GM EE cots RE oe ee 161,161 trees 238,606 bu. 
Peaches and nectarines................ 48, 350 trees 23, 809 bu. 
Pearse fc BRE eae ee 32,549 trees 17,635 bu. 
Plama and (proes:): 23444644 seo bee 19,841 trees 13,702 bu. 
REELS: Aku cine AG Ar ae 10,002 trees 4,364 bu. 
UPUEV INCE war co Bio? Re ees coke fost eae ee ee eee 2,754 trees 1,437 bu. 
SEO O83 Oe ie bole mp SEEN earners 5,123,572 vines 36,941,168 lbs. 
me TEAR. 2 tO. A a Panes 1,297 acres 966, 480 qts. 
PRESENT STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 
(From Census of 1917 and Census of 1918) 
1917 1918 
Number Number 
Farms for which reports were received............ 1,978 1,942 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
Horses sand mules. 22 ee ee cette 6,408 6,127 
Webhlery: 25 MM aes, yAGRMAE BEE Ra's ee Semele eo eran aie 9,587 9,425 
Bicep tux. ol renaled, dee A. Ae a 29,619 20,202 
SAL ae ey PR CERES Sete HWE Ge cere Beye Wnt re 5,967 5,823 
LEC a Ge Ree ere oly copia totaal: © ge OPI ae 116,981 104,450 
BEES 
Number of, colonies. 3 i.\3<eauiess 6 a ee ee eae 1,600 1,450 
SELECTED CROPS 
1918 
Cereals: rece Acres Bushels 
Corn «2 '/2 ree ote oe hae Ranta thete et tiane 6,333 6,154 153,238 
Oats... SPOR. tree Sein lee eres 12,827 13,833 449 851 
Batiby .....228 08 yoo james a seen 2,245 2,540 59,880 
Buckwheatvey 8s oe baa eve dinte: we oretors oe 2,486 2,136 36,184 
Wheat-(winter)! 2.404 oF 7 ee awe 558 Laon 13,165 307 ,504 
Wiest: (Spritig yy 22.6 close 8. scene os 93 208 4,062 
RI 76, CP brn. cinie aoe 1,953 3,231 32,430 


a 
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u 1918 
Hay and forage: ee Acres Yield 
LUE i ee nea es ESN APY Ys 2,171 4,927 tons 
EE aes eee, tari irl 36,038 32 , 654 44,003 tons 
worn (ensilace)< tee 221s. - 572 592 3,619 tons 
oa VOR Ga i OR GDC 855 swear 
Special crops: 
MRD oh cco Sa sae wey d 9,254 9,007 70,442 bu. 
bof tt RSs Se 367 571 6,505 tons 
Sif tip SSE a ores 1,788 1,627 168,842 bu. 
Roots raised for stock food.... ........ Zoe . wataiaes nied 
Canning factory crops.......... 238 BIB!” Fereatelele cece 
Other vegetables and garden 
RENE ahr rots 2 (-7- & alain, dS 302 BT0- «xen Ss: 
Fruits: 
PREIOOS 5 oe a7 ata 3 352k e-3 2 23 OEY 5,468 5,590 252,279 bu. 
PORINES:  Set45 5222 oie ese patey 829 736 9,630 bu. 
CRP, 2.0 * fos 22 ses 2,242 353 404 15,735 bu. 
MESSY | tors. hoh orctajetacste-cse 2 ROD OES 111 155 61,223 Ibs. 
SS rn Ee 141 136 49,487 lbs. 
RPIIC OS 0650-0 stot wont ore, PIT IE NS... ere 18 199 bu. 
4 ea A 7,403 7,438 11,579,520 lbs. 
Smal fraite...::.\.... 90 863 1,146: . saesoseaee 


Hay 
Fruits 
Oats 
Wheat 
Beans 
Corn 
Rye 
Barley 


Buckwheat 


Potatoes 


Cabbage 


Fig. 177 — CHArtr SHOowING RELATIVE ACRE- 
AGE OF CROPS IN YATES COUNTY 


POPULATION OF NEW YORK STATE 
(U. S. Census of 1920) 

Since the foregoing material was prepared, the preliminary 
announcement of population has been made for the United States 
Census of 1920. The population of the various counties is given 
below: 


County Population County Population 
ADT ris creteyecce ese. ss 186,106 Oneida ic. ho seme oganlaee 182,485 
BERRY: otis cirar oe sc. 5 aK 36,842 Onondaga. bas). eaidetens 241,465 
BTOOME) oo sn ete 113,610 ONTAPION fee 52,652 
CRUCAT RAIS ener < americans Cl gGdLss meee ONAN OC hae eect seen erates 119,844 
Cayilpaimey errs anc crete sre eee 65,221 Orléduss cy atte eee 28,619 
Chautauquars .... tii. LS. OSWErO oo tonics peste aia 71,045 
Chemunpy te. « = BRe GOOBea., OURCPOn cs oe wc penienaers 46,200 
Chenanb0. Sf 2... 20k... 34,969 Putnam), .icsee. - eee 10,802 
Clinflomes. £6. 05<.6.5.0h occ 43,898 ROMSSe "RET yl coarctation 113,129 
Cohimbis. hs... RR ESS 38,930 Rockland seer: Bee). Ser 45 ,548 
Cortland? si.003 3% BE ets 29,625 piss awiencenys <5 cis)-inceceie 88,121 
Delaware .OT..61.. Beh 4 42,774 PALALOMA Lip aNs cs epee 60,029 
Dutehess’, 72.5.0 s 91747 $Sehenectady .........as6 109 , 363 
EVIE » sercterersrancrevans sss ’svetkvertrs 634,588 pchoharie. 2. o ushieran aes 21,303 
MISSOX ae 2 ease acrensicieiet are 31,871 pehuyler 225 ck oe eerone 13,098 
Rranklin’ \.cc. kc eer A Sea bist MENCCAL dan begs cc a <-22 clavebiel ets 24,735 
Bullttom: <2 .00/5.0\s 2.016 PER 44,927 DUCUDENA: : . os <0 ene kee. 80,627 
Genesee” ;.i). 5 5,0 6 MEP SONU epPSOUK (2k. cotc, cog Sees 110,241 
Greene a6 6s os nceeerers 25,796 Sullivan 4)... Ve eas 33,163 
Hamilton .<:.:j2:. seeneees SRP TM PES L IOP S, \5 oc boo 5 so ae 24,212 
Herkimer .)..0:5/+.Pepiaees 6450677 eompkins' |. -)....- ssa.pes- 35,285 
GEMerBON: —.,-. 5-5 ee eeees 82,250 WUE PED BREDA MOR 9 og eh 74,979 
Lewis) ¢.%..é. 2. - < teens 23,704 WiaPTen 05 ibe ace sec cro hoes 31,673 
Livingston ...,...$ssaers 36, 830g SShIBTtOW ... sninwoil: bi 44,8388 
Madison: | «ci «00 eeRerees 39s DOL pW ELS 0.5 1:05 ss sino Seetenel- 48,827 
Monroe "«; |... ins c,. eee 352,034. seeWestchester ....00...... 344,086 
Montgomery .2:.%ehie032 57 , 928 \ Wa fepeett hed) Ne ee tts 2a 30,077 
Wassall ..: 2.6654 eee E2O OT PERE ALOS Foch aes weenie eh sine 16,641 
New York City...p:ie:55b., 621510! ea 
Niggaraws. .......'. <tepreses 118,705 SSURLOR arike as «+5. OIE 10,384,897 
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The statistics in the following pages are taken from the 
preliminary report of the census of 1920, to which is appended 
the following statement: 

“The figures for domestic animals in 1910 are not very closely 
comparable with those for 1920, since the present census was 
taken in January, before the breeding season had begun, while 
the 1910 census was taken in April, or about the middle of the 
breeding season, and included many spring calves, colts, ete.” 


NUMBER OF LIVE STOCK 


Couxty Horses Cattle Sheep Swine 
ORR EIIOO A es SS © a) x u's EET So oss 3m 7,375 17,248 9,789 11,827 
COIN. chafete 545) =<. = offs BA-~.< = - 12,255 53,162 13,974 11,437 
LRAT ee et eee ee ee 110 20; “sacar 543 
Ee es ee 8,265 45,428 4,616 6,792 
Peetetea ys =. --. - aa Be -- -.- - 13,208 81,673 4,481 14,377 
MGMT otis): -- - sanee-.--- 14,421 35,736 12,585 19,720 
I MEANIQUAAS ZA... st See 16,392 73.196 6,198 17,357 
CREMIAPE ir oo)... pte. 2 ee 5,004 17,585 3,423 4,206 
SEMAUCG! b5 spo; -). 2.555 he-.-'--.4 10.330 70,573 3,102 8,016 
OL oe ee Oe 10,888 44,548 8,043 7,949 
72 i ae a 7,442 21,758 12,869 10,379 
0 ee oe ee 6,672 38.323 5,161 5,148 
REEREC, < 298 oe ot. fh. .s sy 11,830 112,533 4,249 8,528 
Uo ie a ee ae ee 9,053 43,076 6.745 14,677 
LT, ee So ee 2 ee ee 19,212 58.967 6,436 25,652 
PREIS on pe tclestircteen ss canton preva « © 5,125 18,055 14,485 4,188 
LOS | RE a ae 8,882 44.171 3,514 6.028 
SOPOT oso) es - 2 PE SENN ACE 3,640 13,181 $25 3,808 
OE aS ee 11,393 25,462 37,489 16,149 
Celi: Sq el Se eee ee 4.986 21,423 7,051 6,396 
EMO! P9TG4 . 5. . RE 493 1,625 1,787 595 
eiereamer 560.9), ..,.....RHS.E55 7,905 49,315 1,460 7,407 
Seueen F109, EF... 2... . SATS. 16.899 90,853 3,598 15,577 
ey A ee) .) ea 133 BOO, us -eeeSe 17 
OWA. so Barkin lhe s) 5 5)s cn « Mere 8,099 51,607 2,281 9,388 
PAMIMeELON: FA) 8:2 5d 3 6 POM 12,950 28.515 37,396 13.760 
AAAI: 5 DS A PSs 595506 SOLE. 10,459 53,419 3,122 8,059 
Monroe) ... JZI 28. «655... OR ID 17,663 29,094 16,062 23,818 
Montgameryor.5+........ 95M, 6.940 28.427 1.624 6,766 
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County Horses 
INGSSAUW: Esais ci wissetersrsieietatere mien eaters 3,065 
New SYOTEKS Ss crashes arose 4] 
IND EY 8 tS Sai Goddaias adie 016 9500.4 12,975 
ONGIOS. (sn cists coe pote ee 15,005 
OnOnUa pa ye onic cern rere 16,251 
Ontiamin Bic. Routines cei hies 14,194 
OTD EM RS Sigraing GSI DISS bo Sihald 9,084 
QOFieans'tit Ae. AEE a ed 9,788 
OB WEDO esac ie cie eh ncrclera erersie ecke er areye 12,595 
MNGRO DO facrcicietet sich clsie com siesta eae 12,423 
ULM, (esters ake. sie casas riete teers 1,747 
Queens sires. SHR Es Hs 1,347 
REM SREIS ETE C2 Oe cok. ois elec 7,351 
IRVCHMONG! 202 oss a wine eter Fis Neha ete 315 
Fuocklanid Pati tesk PE 2 Lee AGP 1,180 
St.) awhencey! a. ice heis ogi goe 22,573 
ARAGORN Sis c kescisic avis 150 Seneuhe 7,314 
SSCHENECUAGIY eis ese criejore seis aches 2,820 
Schonarien st fetuses enero ole: 
Schayler ~ Ies.. o 3c Re, peyote 4,483 
ICHEGH Ui.) 'sicraraltrsi a ulsielamte eels Ines Ok 6,905 
SUCTION! olcre cise ees) carmen © the omens Bar 17,870 
STEVES. fo) Sepatote otal ona vehic teres ec eer clan 5,870 
SSOUINVAN ees cs cinerea aise 6,620 
PTO so cetera ie ic NS ce oe ot eaten take 6,219 
MOMUPINS create sis/ae/oe chi eek 7,305 
| Vil yS)2) en ehh i mae har es er ae 8,075 
WVieiEneni(: 2 Sees alcic te ee eae 2,998 
Wascinetonr "It. stash cs ee cor 10,040 
Wayne: case ee ca: Mee eee eat 14,229 
Westchester eis. ache ee nee 2,815 
WY OMmiINp *) TRSNe Jars srsctete oe ciel ee. 10,660 
Wate Ss) 3/1 Paes ace ee ae 6,368 

SUBLO? cic ees uaiserod pete etek tenaie 536,171 


GRAIN — ACREAGE AND YIELD 


Cattle 
2,682 
39 
19,358 
83,561 
49,835 
23,493 
55,747 
16,977 
53,399 
76,668 
11.878 
2,607 
23,301 
274 
2,641 
142,056 
23,009 
7.014 
37,450 
9,369 
11,383 
56,463 
6,023 
33,638 
26,837 
22,390 
30,763 
8.705 
44,561 
28,198 
11,410 
40,435 
11,012 


2,144,244 


Corn 

County Acres Bushels 
Albany. <2 atdrekye core « sidovetete = 5,477 212,182 
Alleghny FSR. . <<. Adem W215 53,615 
BYOWUS | i sixcadasoots tele ini 4 160 
Broome. . EES S-.:5\-. Be ey. 1,857 84,384 
Catiaraugueiy. <2. ..<t4.eu> 2,211 81,405 
Cayton ... 285.8 %i i. MESSE. 14,186 768 , 066 
Chautauqua. s:..... see. 6,314 261,443 


G@hemung . Mei4. <0). see ee 2,019 106,750 


11,915 16,713 
3,808 19,055 
11,589 19,433 
41,039 21,525 
1,668 10,712 
43,877 15,908 
2,908 13,708 
7,018 10,911 


709 1,910 
Sake 829 
11,223 8,851 

44 597 

206 1,957 

11,418 20,222 
6,493 8,368 
1,746 2,659 
5,821 7,542 

14,119 4,150 


8,727 10,158 
30,258 15,204 
1,374 11,637 


2,651 6,248 
5,693 4,041 
10,561 6,733 
2,716 12,621 
9,193 2,455 


20,714 10,014 
13,578 20,840 


1,023 5,758 
37,042 10,053 
26 213 8,784 


578,726 600,560 


Oats 


Acres Bushels 
16,648 366,598 
36,614 668,764 
13,423 337 , 262 
29,714 652,048 
24,717 601 , 254 
28,181 651,250 
12,488 223,989 
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Corn Oats 

arm eens SE LST Tt \ 

County Acres Bushels Acres Bushels 
Chieninpo: 86h dls sie oth 1,989 104,194 14,269 455,534 
Giintonh . EL odes chk 2,486 91,621 19,839 408,225 
Galrmbia it. Gaccos eek 12,371 404,709 16,946 359,949 
Grruland: <i. .c.05 65 058 1,291 66,939 97189" 2s2eI31 
Mebigare: .O66 O86 ....0.. 83 1,106 55,209 13,544 405 , 562 
TiS ee 6 Se oh er 14,792 629,517 10573) =2TsR625 
iain Ben abs... ces OE 10,097 315,865 33,517 561,665 
BRE. RTE. 1,836 67,350 8,546 172,468 
errikdin: - tee 8 ls © cc's i 1,192 37,917 19,460 477.418 
Poth 62 ee oe es 1,876 72,012 7,641 179,640 
GoMPReGIMES En TER. 5 a0. Ae 5,974 266,410 15,044 391,746 
BS ee 5,492 255,352 7,847 198,377 
LECT Thi er 71 By ey 305 8,474 
a0 Se 1,824 96,917 10,848 307,774 
PGMEESONC TIN «ike a fe 2,595 117,691 58,402 1,029,722 
NRSERE TER MENUS Tle 5) $05) oi). Soe tS © ae 13 S| | RCI 22 Wiese fn 
IDES Oe ee 785 20,251 17,441 468,494 
ERVAMERSEON: <ci5ts.0 xs) Save. slareec's s 5,266 262,134 20,289 460,057 
ULE SOTT oe een ee a 3,267 186,396 14,335 414,369 
PETERS,” 14,650 682,794 25,565 705,495 
Wonteomery q.. 22.06 00+ ia 4,543 189,064 15,918 403,406 
MISERIES Goto hc a) an ciensuch a) Mase Solow | Stasi 197 3,920 
BOUTS otc se aiat sis. si vile eh aids 2 120°. i aalace eee 
TSILT NT TaD eae ae 11,310 485,968 14,302 328,872 
NURTURED. voy ckebadapaleroera 4,285 179,999 18,608 526,456 
DUMMMEPMERD Gteec ty. os Ue Hee eae 11,972 583,978 22,60 Bdonene 
Umer | 42) i ee 13,417 669,922 22,519 569,397 
EIEN eb aon syst ay ci) 32) avahesetenary 10,617 663,904 6,686 169,730 
(CER OT Lk er 6,010. _ 285.151 10,594 268,375 
CRONE), 2 aeethe Comers eae meron Gi2D9) /2ieelsG 16,487 309,805 
(CURSHZT) 3 AR apt eileen eae nee 3,646 183,920 21,272 594,929 
DESPRE IN Wee se cn. coe es. cuses-e sees 1,882 95,575 1,045 24,784 
COROT 7. Oa earn 502 SECOTO EEO eee 
PERS TES RETOLD area) cS 0%. 255.25 Gates 8,538 310,056 15,023 293,497 
Ltciomran dl “9 iit 129 3,965 17 340 
jvc dG Lo 1,456 60,890 655 14,757 
‘sii IUD ioe) 2,450 87,690 46,114 870,752 
SHPIG GO. | OS0G Se Cee Eee ae 8,158 261,525 13,795 304,703 
PEMEMCCURTY acho. 5 2... ce we 1,709 64,241 6,776 163,743 
Se CGINTiGs 5 a 2,945 145,091 14,371 ~~ 3alReor 
StidGe » toh aS 2,670 128,293 9,966 188,298 
Rina, (2, Joe 7,621 388,255 12,478 338,069 
SViGiGty) wt h3 6,011 239,883 52,684 1,383,541 
Silk. (Oko 0A eee 14,176 641,569 1,801 51,393 


DORR EE Ree aiaisis oo vn os ss 3,632 132,497 6,724 160,722 


Oats 

Peas. ba8 

Acres Bushels 
15,498 313,031 
13,700 305,520 

9,949 238,303 

2,128 53,274 
23,305 495,817 
23,424 533,427 

1,655 44,539 
20,780 440 ,007 
10,912 352 , 672 


937,553 21,595,461 
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Corn 
County Acres Bushels 
Hiopared ... 80S chi. cex ste 2,845 124,850 
TMampkens, (0d Bk iss) o:26, 83 4,480 164,754 
Witatae... 0508,5.......9 11,222 336,384 
Warrens ;. Shit. Gc... ade 1,510 59,397 
Washington ttiahs;...... 12,947 523,468 
Wire Soars 6s oe ee 16,667 738,767 
Westchester)/..00........2 2. O7FS0 S157 . 222 
Wynmine .062.t..........0 1,448 67 ,992 
Weitest fh. GOP Ri.. selec ae 5,951 301,908 
Siatee ce FF K he cacao 320,325 14,109,202 
Wheat 

County Acres Bushels 
CALL Ce, Sa ae 2.839 48 625 
LAL el em eee Bis cul 48,404 
LETHETTE.S) QA ae tte ae see nee Perera age? URE eh PE Ve 
PROGID fic isiwatretese sc) cacese cna 792 13,251 
OY ALOT Tg 0 ae pata 1,731 22,404 
MSR ie aerate! svais o) 5 01a1 Saye 27,850 557,302 
GRAMCAUQUE Lida. - tems 9 ae aye 3,159 47,979 
ATENEO ae sae a or a ocneo nucle 2,370 45.964 
GHETAND On et ae wis 5 0 eiers ees cae 1,046 17,118 
GTI RON © oxote eianeae oe wrevcia wis 2,610 38,814 
Calnmma: Jes te sos soe 1,155 18,834 
SETS As NR lp ee eee 946 19,102 
MAG TANV ATO eins Sy gtocns sate oti 361 5,059 
WOUECHEGR fas soe Gk. ses sae 4,763 89 , 347 
1 Era aS i a ia gre 20,553 336,053 
WERE ate ois pro miegts se ee ty 807 9,821 
MOE SRTRICAUNL, « 2/5) sieve, =n vas elle esi slat gates 2,316 28,154 
f SW | ay 7 ce ae Oh ae ae el 244 3,617 
GenPRG es oe accion son sate ongis 35,160 800,511 
ASTRCUC , «3: Oe os ioe siecers 1,699 26,308 
Biman: aici; so eaten 3 38 
TS Pere ahsatty eee mee See eS Ree 859 11,547 
feMORSON fo. rg oigs2 es :stelate ops 5,418 55,209 
STINE SM as ahi ais seciin) a i= aa ni again aledton™ praia iets 
1 Pe pe eee AAR eer geen 547 7,662 
TRUS RSC OND Sad a snkis cy eek ee 31,054 708,711 
MIROIEDT) 025 cols asste sec ai 3,469 74,753 
DAOTTOR (3 zpcantshakiss Aan wore idee 47,085 942,803 
BROT AT OT ais: 5), 5s ait 0s Pe 2,071 36,972 
BN ee ene ee ee eS 4B 361 6,250 


s.5 6p Heme. oles oie 


Barley 
Acres Bushels 
477 9,226 
3,871 64,371 
281 5,728 
982 20,778 
ie 260,318 
1,423 24,517 
1,067 15,188 
462 11,662 
2,029 34,084 
283 4.053 
508 11,041 
127 2,967 
207 4,008 
2,463 29,150 
558 8,678 
1,311 26,251 
231 4,850 
8,577 167,374 
87  —«:1,796 
7 73 


566 14,321 


6,585 118,499 
2,575 67,531 
5,608 111,261 


741 15,697 


County 


INIROOTA | .14)414 6% 


Oneida 


Onondaga ....... 


Ontario 
Orange 


Mpigans: . en. « 
Qswego ..):0%.%.. 


Otsego .. 
Putnam 


Gucens .. gies m » 


Rensselaer 


Richmond ...... 


Rockland 
St. Lawrence 
Saratoga 
Schenectady 


Schoharie ....... 
Sehuyler ........ 


Seneca 
Steuben 
Suffolk 
Sullivan 
Tioga 
Tompkins 


MIStOr. ... Ati} .G .. 


Warren 
Washingion 
Wayne 
Westchester 


Wyoming ....... 
EO Bee ee ae 


County 


TENG sates ia 


Allegany 


LDCs etd pe 
TORING. ccs es 


Cattaraugus 


A VODE o2 e rates c1s 


Chautauqua 
Chemung 


see eee eee 


a 


Pe, ee 


eee ee eee 


es 
Acres 


9,722 


De estisiastasete 466 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 
Wheat 

Acres Bushels 
wikis ee 33,652 572,880 
ea 3,164 71,673 
Pome 16,382 334,643 
pepe 40,341 877,581 
moi cinie'= seal 3,900 76,640 
sts « Sa 29,793 562,596 
winta aise eee 1 701 23,722 
ae 1.349 25,501 
aloe Salen 218 3,684 
oleae > 709 9,738 
ener | 3 55 
ny: 224 3. 366 
aoe hs ae 3.262 10,060 
es ec Se 1,108 15,767 
oo ae 551 8,327 
125, REeRRe 1,747 33.240 
betes, «2 PES 5,297 107,512 
SAS 3 aur GO 22 ,564 449.720 
Lae. aaste® 11,073 208 , 855 
LK ORG 3,190 69,978 
Ay O4eene 442 5,875 
Af ee ee ZZ 42 ,632 
Suh Saieede 8.911 194,067 
5 bia. Sete eee 4,670 80,816 
2 BAS. STIS 93 Losi 
Jeb. hater 1,314 19,114 
Pb. eae 263,00) 461,549 
cae. boeee 497 9,71) 
poe Snes 16,237 388,848 
5 Ghee 17,812 416,133 


463,461 9,136,268 


Rye 


Bushels 
117 ,548 


7,583 


6 608 ree Le 


827 
Barley 

Ye es an 
Acres Bushels 
2,382 36,703 
1,252 34,126 
6,991 159,759 
10,756 234,264 
42 850 
5,260 90,666 
420 6,933 
933 20,881 
11 135 
363 4,867 
5 155 
2,001 37 5449 
221 3,912 
232 4,915 
49] 11,436 
2,402 43,021 
4,295 91,524 
6,683 109,200 
71 1,631 
42 746 
375 6,280 
2,342 47 ,659 
143 1,892 
13 178 
291 5,646 
4,481 72,568 
40 876 
3,379 69 ,666 
3,682 78,270 
116,109 2,273,011 

Buckwheat 
Acres Bushels 
8,660 177 , 320 
9,450 156,984 
5,374 83,274 
7,504 144,317 
9,377 198,712 
10,650 220,833 
6,955 107,199 
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co 


County Acres 
RMON RN OO Pere ete s wc canes cutee 79 
RUUD A. ere ee aisvstaneiasione Ae 295 
SOMIM BIA Ae Aes ars ape cictever ste 17,153 
Wontiand.” Seeker. sens scien 55 
MPAA ANG Meets Neletc cre © disuse 227 
PB RGGHeSS Nees cece woe 4,952 
TPs IN ica Oe ea 3,519 
PEGS Can TS UEIE eso soya cviois ala varteete 111 
ARTY | AP acseveues sus. sve icvere ere 420 
GONG Ce tiles o'S.o05.8 bo 178 
GG ENESCR eo eeetiissecais. caus tun eee 2,778 
AG F@QTIC S15 ote etels totes: ae; cs aes shies 3.646 
Hamilton sss eos. eee 1 
Herkimer ste eee esac ooee oe 4] 
SHerson! Ree ies eee tee 89 
RGRER) an eee: eis Sess Gisela a MEN vay caer setae 
AGW) oo) Ac cre ro csieret one ne ee 128 
PAVE ES CON why tos oy is ee eee 5,265 
WWiadision. “Sachi os oA tiaras 167 
MONTOC Mes eke ee 3,795 
OMG POMIETY! 62sec cc see ete 201 
INGIGSANT [Piles cic ous eters, erste 311 
WWewie WY OTK Ue ea cloce ts cee Mle See 
INTAG ATA LeR Es Ses ccs sos tere 868 
RORLOTO SD. cet ek cle Seas bun eae 282 
Onondaga, PR. ose cicec ses ee 63 
WO NGANIOY 2 fore a ciclelec cleve cic Re 2,422 
OTANI OS a: sheteretetelols/s\siebe/ Me ete 2,390 
Orleams” 3 Fee wie hescieveie: os ee 461 
MURW ER Ole cts etele lain ovesnisovereee tee 659 
AD ERERO Ma cisteretteva sia cfelsie cierateets 197 
PGMA Sere sere asia os, Stee 260 
(DEON a. eicis 2 ties oecrcsceeet 8 
WRENSRCIREN tee se alse occ 11,230 
RVICHIMONG Pia s <lavercows ces sees 10 
ROCHA iat Ne o oc poise ahs say oe 443 
St in wrenee: . eee. o:e+ ste Spots 209 
SAT AUOLD © prtts oes sass) s/s ' apeeegs 5,259 
Schenectady.) 2 ys sss. = wears 2,533 
SCHOHATIC Nghia clei ci cte sleet 1,964 
Schuyler. 4 wae sees 5 eee 1,932 
ENICCH 1. cine slate crow isin: a1> ool ee 777 
PUGET acter ath iors 0.s io Soc-s beens 4,552 
SOPRELELI a Setar cack bievcte io en oe Ny (le: 
BRAT snchrete aaelea cere 4 oer 1,951 
RHE - oo '5.aie cies Seee eee 813 


Rye 


Tr 
Bushels 
1,613 


2,618 
202 , 262 
808 
3,228 
66 ,288 
44,720 
908 
5,010 
1,794 
49,188 
43,870 


180 
133,533 
176 
5,081 
2,288 
57,193 
26,909 
29,656 
27,476 
11,172 
56,616 
25,039 
19,525 
9,408 


Buckwheat 
nok aa Ae 

Acres Bushels 
2,963 52,848 
3,382 41,453 
3,849 60 , 066 
2,692 49,732 
5,443 99,941 
2,274 39,403 
7,793 160,513 
1,232 15,920 
1,232 18,489 
2,203 32,326 
1,555 34,401 
3,821 69,817 
26 1,506 
1,265 22,279 
2,493 31,173 
567 8,410 
2,320 46,852 
2,472 43,240 
1,388 26,939 
4,519 95,871 
34 460 
Mis (ily 31,266 
2,045 30,593 
3,231 59,637 
2,532 60,375 
742 11,539 
1,120 24,233 
4,030 66,990 
6,815 113,129 
164 2,195 
2,886 54,587 
142 1,673 
1,790 26,417 
5,274 83,555 
2,960 66, 353 
9,466 186,060 
4,625 71,310 
4,108 98,659 
15,877 241,929 
125 2,029 
3,594 53,594 
8,308 137,995 


County 

Wempkins 2.2... ss eee 
eo 6 Ee 
RRMERI ER Se Sie ns Seep aye, sys'joys a8 
ICON ac \= dit = «2 so 
ET. oe ODES eee ee 
Oh Lan ee 
ed < Sarai worse os 
Ja UO Sn 

SL QR Sea eae oS as ea 

County Acres 
AMAR) I25...--. 95070 
Allegany ....... 140,935 
IBTOMEMS. 55. 5/3002: 8 
TOOMBS 3 a0 25 oon 103,123 
Cattaraugus .... 135,584 
CAPR a2 ss 5 3: 108 ,007 
Chautauqua .... 117,743 
Chemung . 45,765 
Chenango ...... 140,760 
@inten. - 2:5... 110,339 
Columbia «.......- 81,233 
Corbiand :,........; 85,160 
Delaware ... - 161,957 
Dutchess ....... 92,712 
UAT" eee 132,712 
ic oa 58,691 
Mrankiimn 2. ......< 94,450 
ATELTAONING 5, ooice, =< 46,703 
Beupsee, x2". .):)5°2 63,969 
Greene 62,562 
Hamilton, ...... 5,496 
Herkimer ...... 98,301 
Jefferson ... 220,028 
BA ae = 2 wie vin GSO 
Oh ee ae 100,709 
Livingston ..... 79,693 
MA EERON ty 22s, 5:5 « 100 ,633 
it re 69,151 
Montgomery .... 86,457 
ECC: 4,452 
Newymork....... 1 


AGRICULTURAL STaTisT ICS 


Rye 
Acres Bushels 
963 12,392 
4,582 65,179 
220 2,017 
3,029 36,977 
1,145 16,093 
860 15,863 
1,341 22,927 
4,532 69,834 
115,661 1,520,552 
HAY 
Tons County 
ideaial Nideara: .s32. 3%. 
159,843 Oneida sso. c.e 
8 Onondaga 
109,044 Ontaris 
195,144 Orange ...... 
160,995 Orleans -..5.: 
191,452 OSwero S....5.22) 
44,322 Otsego ......... 
171,536 Putnam 
128,480 Queens 
70,994 Rensselaer 
109,063 Richmond 
218,836 Rockland 
95,659 St. Lawrence.... 
176,477 Saratoga ..... 
63,699 Schenectady . 
117,357 Schoharie 
43,698 Schuyler ..... 
99,825 Senees wch.f. 2» = 
58,229 Steuben 
55174 Suffolkivgce...:: 
124,015 Sullivans. >-.-.. 
DibeSOG, Tiere, aos. 5... 
= 8G, Bs Tompkins 
133,520 WI Sher peas i). 5 2 
112,268 Warren: 2s 5 =. 
153,277 Washington 
111,943 Wayne 
102 ,032 Westchester 
5,764 Wyoming ....... 
in) VEGAS Ae ie scat 
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Buckwheat 
Acres Busbels 
6,789 120,318 
3,823 56,996 
1,416 22,568 
1,862 34,820 
2,823 55,446 
525 15,066 
4,477 89,663 
2,522 42,208 
17,946 3,901,481 
Acres Tcns 
65,620 82,046 
162,604 213,617 
143,611 222,326 
78,392 125,280 
99,164 108,579 
46,268 74,489 
102,109 139,917 
158 ,233 183,331 
22,261 22,877 
516 1,006 
75,912 66,392 
823 1,273 
5,811 6,368 
269,863 390,661 
80,975 73,673 
34,213 30,472 
94,526 97,571 
45,207 55,465 
56,105 87,328 
. 201,154 209,106 
11,098 16,499 
64,736 65,767 
63,216 65,157 
67 ,805 83 , 582 
63,613 70,058 
28,999 26,639 
. 108,198 123,300 
64,028 102,701 
18,843 23,853 
82,194 120,565 
45,019 64,387 
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VEGETABLES 
Potatoes 
o_O Other vegetables 
County Acres Bushels Acres 

BIBRA Seasics ws oss sv aihs Ape ee wer 2,738 165,009 3,550 
SUTRA ocak nw Os oy i ce tg ae 9,039 1,106,813 99 
BOS ae ars aan Te eras stare eis 18 926 394 
BSUOOIIE ooo atae seis car nin Aan cece casei 5,005 486 ,533 516 
GRGiReL MOUS cet atten sin eerie ease as 5,067 514,082 531 
CRUONIE AS rca rein sie mee ek 6,161 573,983 2,774 
GLADE LE eile ik hater east athon BM ay 5, 667 511,088 — 3,845 
CGHEM EL ae ees reise sate etre orice 2,641 286 , 666 461 
Chenampo! M6 51S... «+; B68 A. 3,996 474,229 768 
Cert th A or net Ore 7,680 874,239 255 
CSORTIITIOTAN AST eee oer Sie ae press sioie 2,745 168,539 333 
Grell Wee 8 Ue eee Ae Pe Rec a Sie A 485,608 2,045 
PRL OIAES 1 Gene Ay SALAS o8 a ee 3,891 369,960 191 
Dwtehess #929. ....40..2. ee 3,514 202,481 939 
IGE 6 eee oe eee eee LT $259'. LySs45 Fall 8,133 
RSE A eee Te ot ECA  Menree 2,530 235,271 239 
HIAMGHN Coes ee kn ese ee tee 7,545 914,341 137 
MOU GOI... shee ae eee oe eee ae ae cee 2,007 170,181 150 
RGETIENCE. (Ace tees ae ae Seo ol eee 7,990 765,124 2,041 
Greene! wees: Sere ck ee sh fo: Bee 1,888 120,654 232 
PISIBTOOTE oe Oe ee oe ae eee 236 27,974 55 
Nrerkimier eae 4 sees es es aes. Vee 3,019 293,389 439 
PRULCESOM Ff e ee RASS See Seer ee 2,768 211,685 521 
IRHOR Fie oR Se TU eee 418 85,421 497 
WOW ee, ee Cee ba ace eee 2,586 312,485 67 
PRVINCGSCOM Vets ceca tes See eee 7,474 769,841 6,383 
Madison, <s 2 8Rs eect eee eee 3,465 365,866 5,128 
MOHrOe ss toes ees. 8s 7 ER A ot 15.586 1,396,820 8.656 
MSH EOIIOE GVM Asstt eine creas 1,869 117,100 472 
NSSSHE SESE Ase ee Ae 12,679 1,825,650 10,686 
Wee Pion kc PERS We, 9 xt oe 2 AU BE ee eee A ere 38 
WADED. PENG ENCE TELS Cele ees 4,019 207 953 4,671 
ROC eee aes SS Sty sna © CRS 7;¥21 819,881 5,436 
Onondaea Tele hr crs. ace VeTTO + 121005323 5,913 
Oba!) : MMR OS +o 6 ss eee 9,821 989,313 8,934 
Orange 08S tak¥ 225) 201329 eee 3,526 197 ,878 4,352 
Oriedns® .2iesFo sc reves oe 3,021 200,701 5,751 
OEWESO Gor. ee ic tees tule eee 5,320 428 ,292 2,564 
Otsdgo! 2. PIR BD on os gy, ae 5,606 626,206 469 
Pichia {NOH s+. 686 30,586 36 
Wreens: ..0 2848 tos rs 7, es! 3,027 456,763 6,482 
Ferisselaer a 05.0). | 7,167 ATT 5412 998 
Richmond -* 330)... 2:2. eee) 42 TeoLi 1,088 
Rockland © S$320 .cs.ce rec OT 586 37,203 584 
Sty Bawrerice! /0". ..cssese cass FER 5, 486 , 680 361 
DATALORS bd 6 ois Ws ne nines tener awe 4,2 327 ,228 907 
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Potatoes 


——__————_-—-~, Other vegetables 
County Acres Bushels Acres 
UIEOUMALY, | ciuke cu on ssn and p ios es 1,004 59 , 368 564 
O01 0 Re re < Oe ) ae 2,894 249,124 87 
EON reac  ea cc ial, Gas azo, © xo 1,694 171,915 39 
PRE RORIR SS EME TL os oan i 6-9 2 diets de => 1,566 17,01 1,267 
ont al ee 2 ee ee 19,013 2,176,313 1,350 
A ogee Rc 20,565 3,912,263 — 6,360 
SUS ee See es 2,810 189 , 402 142 
OE Sees | ees ee 3,498 406,300 129 
PRRTIRUAICETER: (1. fab 8. Sit. s -0.0)« Aalpus ofS 2. 2,930 347 ,639 500 
MESFET TC A oe Sue) cS « « aye Sle vie oie 3,878 199,740 1,026 
MIRE cc 8 Reba Cid ss <<: a EOE ose hbl » 1,842 127,840 32h 
BEMBHIMOCOM gilts. ..... . < ness alee}. - 9,291 638,091 299 
RM ct MERE a. s - s~Sik ee 6,679 492 ,524 8,340 
MPHEPDeater S235... 2. . osdss Bet. 1,426 89,783 1,338 
DOMRIN . . ke want. = s « -isteys.<potrta'- 7,021” 1,017,510 254 
TGS SR) Ce ee 1,786 165,126 921 
So | 5 Cee eerie & ove ve A See 310,403 32,470,847 132,042 
FRUITS 
Apples Peaches 
County Trees Bushels Trees Bushels 
a See ae 182,691 226,389 9,612 oqhes 
oo eee 142 ,220 51,362 393 127 
Ct oS tre Dh PN REE he BUS Nl hao ae Se Vee 
Loo S DIC DRE kgs 5 80,837 a 58) 1,000 58 
AGARIAEAUIONS (Sas aces 197 ,246 87,026 793 73 
OS EEE 3 ee 200,829 233,481 6,949 863 
MANGER (oe... 8 279,080 177 , 369 31,143 4,793 
(LTTE) iS 6 48,685 19,537 4,188 293 
LL TET eh er 75,297 71,766 72 10 
Co ET eh a te 103,930 142,211 43 13 
oD TL nh i 342 , 837 1,057 ,550 20,030 14,462 
Met rt. ot ae) Ae 57,819 57,904 44 12 
oo ee eee 151,051 182,664 68 17 
WOME) Ses btn ge oa 284,846 985,651 55,392 40,959 
VT i hn 337,408 54,822 12,021 1,139 
LoS Peers mee eee 57 , 442 91,026 11 3 
Franklin ..... ANY. APT: 37,975 88, 0GB crore cage eck ee 
tones. cotter es. 10,987 4,158 37 5 
Grireeel,.... 44. BAL I. » 240,604 172,298 6,933 1,756 
CI. 5 sss cicaninenin, cana tit 263,190 492,918 18,316 7,233 


MR ite ac Fenn. edo a 1,463 Le QUE “S\<ajs.0 wie ade Waar dateeieeer a 


832 AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 
Apples Peaches 

County Trees Bushels Trees Bushels 
PICVRAMOS oes eee eas 40,728 32,130 27 22 
AGHOPSDE sis s wae ees 42 ,932 20,688: “scccced code. Se eee eee 
SMP cs Hs staletata sw pew elets vo ofp nGalehe’: mst, a ees eee at ra 
BTS ES Eg Ec eal wate etre 14,800 9,285,-° 22165065 350 (4526 eeeee 
PIVIRPSOON,. 5 644.0 ee Lek 117,014 45 , 967 15,222 3,027 
Madina: 2. os. PSs Oe 92,289 93,952 112 50 
PAOTROR <  oic.c arse See ewe 681,426 1,233,381 630.558 248,950 
Monteamery 2... ee. 5 ss 42.175 21.851 95 6 
Us SC 7 RE, «5. 4 Oa 6,826 9,802 12,401 11,892 
Ney SHOP ca Sera tot wen ee Sees CREE Se 6 20 
PHOOONG .- 25-5 os ete Ss 816,508 1,635,867 925,041 348 , 630 
Oneida 2.5. 6.5.5c0 it cee 123.430 126,528 119 93 
Onondwed 2.502.205. - 163,097 273,107 2,740 447 
(ntamts ©0226. oe ote ess 349 333 476.558 44,771 4,563 
CRU, Oo is ictal we ere Sie hy 143 955 234.495 133.930 65,599 
Wriegsats . 2 oakley see 657,004 1,702,652 409 , 467 158,229 
Orme t try a co cane ae 209.080 175 ,533 1,768 270 
Otgermat).. 52-1. - . =. TAS 139,946 115,511 118 19 
rt 7) a a ae See Ce 45,112 103,374 9,479 3,820 
EEE Dt i RR SAA 351 $1 2,700 883 
BSONINRGLABT oie eee eine = 101,094 116.403 2,412 852 
Raichmond 22.522! 2. We -,« 5; 493 331 569 503 
Racks agid Sg es 8 2 3.oa es ae 22,345 50,605 42,869 13,343 
+S) apt oh 0 ee 77,007 99.615 24 14 
SE er re ae ee 59, 352 54,855 3,488 1,131 
Sehenectady #o5.....----- 29 556 15.759 1,765 1,046 
SebGnarip: i dene. <n see ae 143 , 302 141 ,235 3,547 2,595 
Sebtyler 5: 5 aie p's, <<). oe 67.904 52,491 53,423 8,296 
SCR o> Se eee 134,784 159,231 45,439 15,627 
UC ee oe ee 194,835 113, 327 8,409 749 
BQH 7. EE Nae SS oe Sie 42,610 76,662 52,965 11,455 
Salliven! 0 ee we ics 129,541 51,892 4,434 757 
MOR a. tn Me eS oy 52,897 17,616 5,162 228 
Domiplans! | dese sos bots oe 95,752 56,102 20,984 2,654 
UC ir eee ee, coe 271,863 702,873 167 ,380 179,633 
Co eae ei eee 35,631 3) ,800) Sis aes «oo 0) le ae 
Wiashinpton jon oo%,<6 se, 67,674 96 ,067 234 216 
Wayne.) 25 pee em 3 2 oe 906,938 1,549,730 195,628 71,658 
Westchester) a> a. -2)-.> >. 73,090 209,735 29,094 24,510 
Wyoming’. .-46 he os es 192,205 185 ,829 3,411 614 
OA acs os fee eo eats 155 , 345 120,978 41,187 4,535 


Didte 6 s MARR sre! 9,636,698 14,350,317 3,038,023 1,262,480 
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Bronx 

Broome 
Cattaraugu 
Cayuga 
Chautauqua “ip 
Seeman 5 Teh... oe 
Chenango 
Clinton 


Cortland 
Delaware 
Dutchess 
Irie 
Essex 


Genesee 
Greene 
Hamilton 
Herkimer 
Jefferson 
Kings 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Madison 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Nassau 
mews YOrk jet sto... 2.88 
Niagara 
Oneida 

Onondaga 
Ontario 
Orange 

Orleans 
Oswego 
Otsego 

Putnam 
(Jueens 

Rensselaer 
Richmond 
Rockland 

St. Lawrence 
Saratoga 


eeoeteesessense 


Trees 


6,540 


71,149 


342,974 


7,692 


326 


~I 


3 
8 
7 
5 
,203 
1 
3 
9 


1,733 
162 ,342 
4,192 
3,264 
4 
236,718 
4,106 
8,191 
48 ,862 
61,455 
208 ,999 
71,004 
3,920 
2,581 
807 
23,757 
258 
6,057 
178 
10,665 


833 


Plums and Prunes 
Sees 


rs 


oo = 
— =1 0 =I 


I] ooh o 
= 


- 


ao 
fo © 
2S 


- 


— 
“Te POO OG 1 


=) 
or 
wo 


| 


ee 


eee STi ae 
Bushels 
1,929 


1,515 


133,536 
838 
3,382 
30,138 
867 
8,856 
809 
2,521 
389 


Plums and Prunes 


Sod AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 
Pears 

County Trees Bushels Trees 
Schenectady ©... Jc. ...-..) 4,952 4,303 4,095 
Schoharie. 104,06... & 8,777 eye: 11,975 
Sdhuylen o h55555)- eas ee 1,110 4,007 7,260 
enees =) 2. be teen wie 33,300 22,813 14,815 
ptouben. .. ASS 8. =. oR 125771 1,001 13,092 
Satao lk os OPA. eos can 9,464 7,957 2,221 
Sallivan ~ +.) fie ee 7,380 5,466 4,353 
Tioga 4,759 2,447 3,694 
Tompkins. Mk sae 13,329 9,238 4,842 
Giister?™s 0 GB Sle dak 187 , 635 224,758 11,798 
Wawtren «=: Ash 7. 60. 480 136 1,001 
Washington (78.6. ....% 5,005 4,314 Dd, 103 
Wayne...) BOG #. .0.f 216,982 97,426 22,241) 
Wesbehester @72 -f 3.5. 402 5,627 7,435 1,726 
Wyoming: 2 2.72. 44..... 2 23,571 13,604 7,330 
Wates! 2. SPB LOR esas Ss 32,677 14,942 13,829 

SOMOS’ ke esis fc sin See ee OO L 1,830,237 745,889 

Cherries 

County Trees Bushels Vines 
PUIG Si SS AN Sk. Oe 12,003 697 8,115 
CE, eR a eas PARE 5,206 89 23,683 
BTOUR bent see RRS eins cele SO RIS so ete Fide aut tenets 
Broome. ..... 0.4")... ae 7,945 167 3,369 
Cattaraupug?s "nts... 5 5558 7,302 184 349 , 327 
Cayuga ... 353582... 9 8, 906 545 14,379 
COAUTATIQURS fe, soci hres 74,491 15,553 14,850,162 
Chemunire, SESee eras Te 4,458 41 1,983 
Shenango Vera. 2,445 203 1,720 
MINEO: css Se ea eles es 1,745 39 957 
OOMMMPIA, Pee ene. ss Be 84,497 15,925 435,665 
WOREINNO. Gert te o.siss- 4,004 351 331 
Delaware: (Pees vs... 30 5,329 104 1,433 
DUGCHESS. «soe eee oe 10,218 4,325 116,979 
TIC. 5 oro DE re 28,005 845 1,869,979 
BOR. 5 51d Pee ered 2s as 4,526 24 4,445 
Pranklin~ ...08+ 5-42. «<5 58 ZOOVS Fidec cess 191 
HCO =<... Sets Se ee eee 536 53 878 
Genesee... Sets vines s 8,418 421 7,805 
Greene. ..5 sorter is ovine 6,951 609 6,085 
Hamilton, 2799s. es. o.< 6 eee s Ae eouee a 12 
Herkimer .f€ 9s oo. 0.9 3,294 224 1,254 
Oelerson | Ves v.vss Le 1,796 51 767 


Bushels 
129 


2,038 
247 
8,896 
865 
413 
203 
128 
526 
3,320 
33 
168 
4,300 
612 
1,138 
1,449 


244,294 


Grapes 
Pounds 
90,773 

289,178 


55,284 
2,440,820 
248,014 
69 , 494,334 
21,636 
13,310 
3,480 
3,179,551 
5,266 
12,711 
942 ,026 
7,519,688 
24,661 
3,761 
8,503 
72,991 
66,901 

if 

17,917 
10,223 


ee ee 


St. Lawrence 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


Cheriies 
Trees Bushels 
WG0’ ..0345i%5.. 
11,020 408 
10,238 877 
122,154 51,387 
6,622 96 
463 108 
Se cae: tT 6 8 
115,139 12,935 
6,980 120 
38,340 3,171 
50,795 12,047 
10,802 2,253 
43 , 987 3,802 
18,883 1,731 
4,788 115 
1,556 118 
15 ra 
10,742 304 
79 6 
2,411 174 
384 3 
6,607 102 
4,618 761 
5,965 421 
9,243 332 
24,690 1,249 
17,786 318 
1,776 261 
2,169 66 
6,780 237 
9,272 666 
22,273 7,933 
740 7 
6,804 34 
5,453 22,809 
1,790 439 
7,275 390 
5,993 718 
1,027 ,203 166,877 


Vines 


3 

203 

108 ,562 
4,794 
226,017 


844,060 
466,752 
2,547,715 
7,825 
5,719 
2,596 
65,137 
2,108,333 


30,677,555 


387 ,327 
45 ,360 
1,853,979 
135,086 
14,681 
138 


8,871,585 


66,996 
284,657 


3,672,920 
2,101,079 


387 ,754 
116,216 
11,218 
15,353 
6,705 
282,507 
1,406 
79,578 
7,951 
77,210 
31,810 
28,663 
3,346,933 
3,804,595 
9,334,825 
72,803 
38,908 
41,327 
286,215 


14,673,273 


4,270 
54,099 
441,785 
116,220 
47,098 


17,218,538 


152,482,698 
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County 
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Allegany .. 
Bronx 
Broome 


Cattaraugus .... 


Cayuga 


Chautauqua .... 


Chemung . 
Chenango . 
Clinton 
Columbia . 
Cortland .. 


ee eee 


Delaware ....... 


Dutchess .. 
Erie 

Essex ..... 
Fulton 

Genesee 
Greene 

Hamilton . 
Herkimer . 
Jefferson .. 
Kings 
Lewis ..... 
Livingston 

Madison .. 
Monroe 


Nassau 
New York 
Niagara .. 
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193 


1 


SMALL FRUITS 


Quarts 


534,013 
91,275 
30,000 

186,704 
76.861 

231,055 


,040,823 


95,085 
80,660 
24,499 

752,510 
92,548 
75,128 

395,698 


3,149,783 


i) 


54,725 
67,132 
71,840 
37 ,823 
152,810 
2,147 
229,739 
119,646 
5 
50,426 
121,605 
127,414 


, 324,670 


111,412 
96,870 
1,272 
146,430 


County 
Oneida 


Ontario 


ORRNBA nyessss ss 


Oswego 
Otsego 
Putnam 
Queens 
Rensselaer 
Richmond 
Rockland 
St. Lawrence 
Saratoga 


Schenectady .... 


Schoharie 
Schuyler 
Seneca 
Steuben 
Suffolk 
Sullivan 
Tioga 
Tompkins 
Ulster 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
Westchester 
Wyoming 
Yates 


see eee 


eee 


se ae 


se ee 


een eee 


Acres Quarts 
390 297 , 666 
382 389 ,821 
950 1,006,359 
603 1,027,606 
123 113,886 
658 950,159 
240 178,325 

28 15,851 
5 4,854 
334 463 ,623 
16 26,855 
104 123,921 
107 97,416 
304 383,800 
520 223,912 
94 100,862 
321 199,871 
80 65,154 
280 203 ,540 
428 370,827 
70 47 ,632 
119 107,105 
179 180,027 
2,935 5,164,497 
51 59 , 222 
137 100,807 

1,588 3,511,232 
425 153 ,686 

88 67 .849 
648 503 ,933 


20.412 25,713,901 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 837 
VALUE OF CROPS 
1919 1909 
arid Sina diem no viele Gedy ap as ace SS ad $417,046,864 $190,002,693 
CONTA SRI REE ae ean pert kai es ar Carte 82,524,839 43,099,988 
Siler wreins and aceds..............6 sree cass 4,618,653 3,969,022 
SRO SORBED Fc, os wns iss snk: ee vines 169,494,524 77,373,333 
EI bE, Ni acct area, no Seon haes 104,070,460 36,309,544 
RNR Oo Pee Rel, is /alacdaier se > cia ey 2 ale oie 69 S92 Sa. PS eae eos 
TSE SEES Tc So ta Pen a 51,519,503 24,900,491 
OE ne ee een 4,818,885 4,350,315 
ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS 
1919 1909 
CES Ace atin AneeSen eA Are ear a eee acres 320,325 512,442 
bushels 14,109,202 18,115,634 
SULDS TLE TBR ae eS es Pg acres 463,461 289,130 
bushels 9,136,268 6,664,121 
TOUS . Adee ta Ae acres 937,553 1,302,508 
bushels 21,595,461 34,795,277 
WS Oe me acres 116,109 79,956 
bushels 2,273,011 1,922,868 
RMR tare, aa) ah ots: aoletors (eine Page sieve =) \o°.5 + ot 2 acres 115,661 130,540 
bushels 1,520,552 2,010,601 
TRE SG rae? Ge os ee dec 2 rr acres 217,946 286,276 
bushels 3,901,481 5,691,745 
ee NNMEN EINES 3. 2s ote cer win oS an aes Soc Be acres 5,502,943 5,043,621 
tons 9,728,317 7,056,980 
Pee Cee s,.8 5. Side nee ea aoe acres 4,987,520 4,783,592 
tons 6,264,685 5,171,964 
Gone cap for forage:... 2422... 28 #250). acres 177,833 (Not 
tons 255,972 reported ) 
Other forage crops, including silage. ..acres 337,590 260,029 
tons 3,207,660 1,885.016 
MEE he cos ioto's Hee v izlinn eis colae dae ae acres 310,403 394,319 
bushels 32,470,847 48,597,701 
A ea nn ay ee: trees 9,636,698 11,248,203 
bushels 14,350,317 24,409,324 
HEME Boe ee Sota od oy F lore oe 2 Hic? crew ey nw) LET oS trees 2,778,761 2,141,596 
bushels 1,830,237 1,343,089 
SPR fo apa iad Soshesc he Mowe aie ee os cae eS vines 30,677,555 31,862,097 
pounds 
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INDEX 


A 
Aeroplanes, where manufactured, 675. 
Agriculture, present-day, 66-78. 
Agricultural College, State, location 
of, 728. 
Agricultural instruction, opportuni- 
ties for, 88-90. 

Agricultural schools, state, location 
of, 117, 255, 419, 451, 613, 649. 
Albany and Schenectady railroad, 

when opened, 94. 
Albany, city of, 102. 
city charter granted, 59. 
settlement of, 54, 93. 
Albany county, 92-106. 
climate and rainfall, 95. 
educational facilities, 103. 
historical associations, 92-94. 
industry, development of, 94, 95. 
location and extent, 92. 
marketing conditions, 101-3. 
milk and milk products, 102. 
population, 92, 822. 
statistics, 103-106. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 96. 
townships, description by, 97- 
100. 
Alfalfa, counties leading in yield of, 
69-73. 
importance of, in 
county, 411. 
in Onondaga county, 489. 
Alfred University, location of, 117. 
Allegany county, 107-20. 
climate and rainfall, 108, 109. 
educational facilities, 117, 118. 
historical associations, 107. 
industry, development of, 108. 
location and extent, 107. 
marketing conditions, 116, 117. 
milk and milk products, 117. 
population, 107, 822. 
statistics, 118-20. 


Madison 


Allegany county — continued 
topography and natural 
acteristics, 109. 
townships, description by, 110— 
15. 
Allen, Ethan, at Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, 288. 
Altitudes, table of, 18. 
Amsterdam, 442. 
Anti-rent difficulties, 93, 218. 
Apatite, production of, 82. 
Apples, counties leading in yield of, 
70-75. 
importance of, in 
county, 219. 
in Dutchess county, 260. 
in Orleans county, 532. 
Area of New York State, 16. 
at various altitudes, 18. 
Articles of Confederation, adoption 
of, 259. 
Ashokan reservoir, 5], 734. 
Auburn, city of, 161. 


char- 


Columbia 


Theological Seminary, location 
of, 162. 
Ausable Chasm, 51, 208. 
B 
Barley, counties leading in yield of, 
69, 72. 
importance of, in Cayuga county, 
152. 


in Ontario county, 503. 
Batavia, 325, 331. 
Beacon, 268. 
Beans, counties leading in yield of, 
70, 73. 
importance of, in Livingston 
county, 400. 
in Wyoming county, 801. 


’ Bees, number of colonies in St. Law- 


rence county, 602. 
Bennington battlefield, 580. 
Big Tree, treaty of, 57, 399. 
Binghamton, 130. 
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Blind, State School for, location of, 
331. 
Blue Mountain Lake, 349. 
Bolting Acts, 454. 
jrant, General, invasion of Herkimer 
county by, 355. 
of Orange county, 
of Otsego county, 
Bronx county, 121. 
Lroom corn, early production of, 64, 
65. 
Broome county, 122-33. 
climate and rainfall, 124. 
educational facilities, 131. 
historical associations, 122, 123. 
industry, development of, 123, 
124. 
location and extent, 122. 
marketing conditions, 129-31. 
milk and milk products, 123, 131. 
population, 122, 822. 
statistics, 131-33. 
topography and natural 
acteristics, 125. 
townships, description by, 125- 
29. 
Brooklyn. See Kings county. 
Brown, John, home of, 288. 
tract, 383, 384. 
Bryant, home of, 446. 
Buckwheat, counties leading in yield 
OL, (69) 2: 
importance of, in Cayuga county, 
152. 
in Steuben county, 674. 
Buffalo, 273, 274, 283. 
Burgoyne in Saratoga county, 618. 


char- 


C 


Cabbeve, counties leading in yield 
of, 69, 74. 
importance of, in 
county, 504. 
in Suffolk county, 690. 
Cabbage seed, where produced exten- 
sively, 235. 


Ontario 


Calf raising, decrease in, since 1900, 
63, 64. 


InpEXx 


Canal locks at Waterford, height of, 
626. 
Canals, building of first, 61. 
Canandaigua, 502, 503, 511. 
Canastota, 418, 419. 
Canning crops, counties leading in 
yield of, 69, 74. 
importance of, in 
county, 400. 
in Oneida county, 471. 
in Orleans county, 532. 
Canton, 612. 
Capital, state, at Albany, 102. 
at Fishkill, 259. 
at Kingston, 733. 
at New York City, 454. 
at Poughkeepsie, 259. 
Carding machine, first, where located, 
759. 
Carthage, 377. 
Castle Island, settlement of, 93. 
Catharine, 
Catharine. 
Catskill mountains, 337, 338. 
Cattaraugus county, 134-150. 
climate and rainfall, 137, 138. 
educational facilities, 147. 
historical associations, 134, 135. 
industry, development of, 136, 
137. 
location and extent, 134. 
marketing conditions, 145-47. 
milk and milk products, 147. 
population, 134, 822. 
statistics, 147-50. 
topography and natural 
acteristics, 138. 
townships, description by, 139- 
45. 
Cattaraugus Indian Reservation, lo- 


Livingston 


Queen. See Montour, 


char- 


cation of, 274. 
Cattle, counties leading in number of, 
TE hie 
number of, in St. 
county, 602. 
Cauliflower, importance of, in Suffolk 
county, 690. 


Lawrence 


INDEX 


Cayuga county, 151-665. 
climate and rainfall, 153, 154. 
educational facilities, 162. 
historical associations, 151, 152. 
industry, development of, 182, 
158. 
location and extent, 151. 
marketing conditions, 160, 161. 
milk and milk products, 161. 
population, 151, 822. 
statistics, 162-65. 
topography and _ natural 
acteristics, 154, 155. 
townships, description by, 155-— 
60. 
Cayuga Indians, 53. 
Cement, amount produced annually, 
82. 
Central Islip State Hospital, location 
of, 694. 
Cereals, counties leading in produc- 
tion of, 69, 71-73. 
Champlain canal, 61, 205, 759. 
Champlain, Samuel, expedition of, 
54, 204, 287, 288. 
Chateaugay, 311. 
Chautauqua assembly, 167, 176, 178. 
Chautauqua county, 166-80. 
climate and rainfall, 167, 168. 
educational facilities, 177, 178. 
historical associations, 166, 167. 
industry, development of, 167. 
location and extent, 166. 
marketing conditions, 175-77. 
milk and milx products, 177. 
population, 166, 822. 
statistics, 178—80. 
topography and natural 
acteristics, 168, 169. 
townships, description by, 169- 
75. 
Cheese factory, first, 471. 
Cheese-making, importance of, 62, 63. 
in Herkimer county, 356. 
in Lewis county, 384, 393, 394. 
Chemung county, 181-91. 
climate and rainfall, 183. 
educational facilities, 188. 
historical associations, 181, 182. 


char- 


char- 
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Chemung county — continued 
industry, development of, 
183. 
location and extent, 181. 
marketing conditions, 186-88. 
milk and milk products, 187. 
population, 181, 822. 
statistics, 188-91. 
topography and 
acteristics, 184. 
townships, description by, 184- 
86. 

Chenango county, 192-203. 
ciimate and rainfall, 193. 
educational facilities, 200. 
historical associations, 192. 
industry, development of, 

193. 
location and extent, 192. 
marketing conditions, 199, 200. 
milk and milk products, 200. 
population, 192, 822. 
statistics, 200-203. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 194. 
townships, description by, 194— 
98. 
Cherries, counties leading in yield of, 
70, 76. 
importance of, in 
county, 458. 
in Wayne county, 775. 
Cherry Valley during the Revolution, 
555, 556. 
Cheviot sheep, when introduced, 556. 
Christiansen, Hendrick, settlement ° 
by, 93. 

Chrysler’s field, battle of, 600. 

Cicero swamp, 24, 491. 

Cities, list of, 86, 87. 

City charters, first, 59. 

Clarkson School of Technology, loca- 

tion of, 612, 613. 
Clermont, effect of trip by, on Al- 
bany, 94. 
Climate of New York State, W. M. 
Wilson and R. A. Mordoff, 28- 
50. 
climatic control, 31-39. 
climatic divisions, 33. 


182, 


natural char- 


192, 


Niagara 
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Climate of New York State—cont’d Columbia county — continued 


frosts, 39, 40. 
observations, 28-31. 
rain gauges, 30. 
snowfall measurements, 30, 
31. 
thermometers in use, 29, 30. 
precipitation, 40-48. 
annual, 42. 
droughts in New York, 44, 
46. 
fall, 44. 
hail, 47. 
records, 40, 41. 
snowfall, 46. 
spring, 42. 
summer, 44. 
sunshine, 49, 50. 
temperature, 34-39. 
thunderstorms, 47. 
tornadoes, 47, 48. 
winds, 48, 49. 
winter, 42. 
Climatic control, factors in, 31, 39. 
Clinton, Governor George, inaugura- 
tion of, 733. 
Clinton county, 204-16. 
climate and rainfall, 207. 
educational facilities, 214. 
historical associations, 204-6. 
industry, development of, 206, 
207. 
location and extent, 204. 
marketing conditions, 212, 213. 
milk and milk products, 213. 
population, 204, 822. 
statistics, 214-16. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 207, 208. 
townships, description by, 208- 
12. 
Cobleskill, 648. 
Cohoes, 102. 
Colgate University, location of, 419. 
Columbia county, 217-31. 
climate and rainfall, 220. 
educational facilities, 228. 
historical associations, 217-19. 
industry, development of, 219, 
220. 


location and extent, 217. 
marketing conditions, 226-28. 
milk and milk products, 228. 
population, 217, 822. 
statistics, 228-31. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 221. 
townships, description by, 221- 
26. 
Commercial facilities, 84-87. 
canals, 84. 
electric roads, 84. 
highways, improved, 84, 85. 
markets within state, 85, 86. 
railroads, 84. 
rivers and lakes, 84. 
Compensation lands, 57. 
Constitution, federal, adoption of, 
259. 
Constitution Island, 570. 
Cooper, James Fenimore, home of, 
562, 788. 
Corn, counties leading in yield of, 
69, 72. 
importance of, in St. Lawrence 
county, 602. 
seed, production of, in Suffolk 
county, 690. 
Cornbury, Governor, endeavor of, to 
lay taxes, 59, 60. 
Cornell University, location of, 728. 
Corning, 683. 
Cortland, city of, 233, 239, 240. 
Cortland county, 232-43. 
climate and rainfall, 233, 234. 
educational facilities, 240. 
historical associations, 232, 233. 
industry, development of, 233. 
location and extent, 232. 
marketing conditions, 238-40. 
milk and milk products, 240. 
population, 232, 822. 
statistics, 240-43. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 234, 235. 
townships, description by, 235- 
38. 
Cotton, early production of, 64. 
Cotton mill, first in state, 471. 


INDEX 


Counties first formed, 58, 59, 92. 

Craig Colony, location of, 402. 

Cralo, Fort, where located, 580. 

Cranberries, where produced, 
690. 

Crane Institute of Music, 612. 

Crown Point, fort of, 288. 


549, 


D 


Dairy products, value of, 66. 
Dairying, importance of, in Delaware 
courty, 246. 
in Jefferson county, 370. 
in New York State, 62-64. See 
also Milk and milk products 
under each county. 
in St. Lawrence county, 602, 612. 
Delaware county, 244-57. 
climate and rainfall, 246. 
educational facilities, 255. 
historical associations, 244, 245. 
industry, development of, 245, 
246. 
location and extent, 244. 
marketing conditions, 253, 254. 
milk and milk products, 254. 
population, 244, 822. 
statistics, 255-57. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 246, 247. 
townships, description by, 247- 
53. 
Diatomaceous earth, production of, 
82. 
Dix Mountain, 295. 
Dongan, Governor Thomas, charter 
granted by, 59. 
Droughts in New York, 44, 46. 
Drumlins, 22. 
Ducks, production of, 
county, 690. 
Dudley Observatory, location of, 102. 
Dunkirk, 176. 
Dutch governors, New York under, 
59. 
Dutch settlements, 54, 93, 258. 335, 
436, 515, 552, 618, 688, 732. 


in Suffolk 
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Dutchess county, 258-71. 

climate and rainfall, 260, 261. 

educational facilities, 269. 

historical associations, 258, 25%. 

industry, development of, 260. 

location and extent, 258. 

marketing conditions, 267, 268. 

milk and milk products, 268. 

population, 258, 822. 

statistics, 269-71. 

topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 261, 262. 

townships, description by, 262- 
66. 


E 


Educational facilities, 88-91. See 
also under each county. 
agricultural instruction, oppor- 
tunities for, 88-90. 
farm bureau managers, list of, 
90, 91. 
schools, number of, 88. 
Elmira, 187. 
Emery, production of, 82. 
Emma Willard School, 588. 
Endicott, 130. 
English, first settlements by, 688. 
English governors, New York under, 
59, 60. 
Erie canal, effects on completion of, 
61. 
Erie county, 272-86. 
climate and rainfall, 275. 
educational facilities, 283, 284. 
historical associations, 272-74. 
industry, development of, 274, 
275. 
,ocation and extent, 272. 
marketing conditions, 282, 283. 
milk and milk products, 283. 
population, 272, 822. 
statistics, 284-86. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 275, 276. 
townships, description by, 276- 
82. 
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Essex county, 287-302. 
climate and rainfall, 289, 290. 
educational facilities, 299. 
historical associations, 287, 288. 
industry, development of, 288, 
289. 
location and extent, 287. 
marketing conditions, 298, 299. 
milk and milk products, 299. 
population, 287, 822. 
statistics, 299-302. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 290, 291. 
townships, description by, 291- 
97. 
Explorations, 54-59. 
Extent of state, 16. 


F 


Varm bureau managers, list of, 90, 
SHE 
leeble-minded children, state 
tution for, location of, 497. 
lish, shipments from Suffolk county, 
691. 
Fishkill, state capitol at, 259. 
Five Nations, or Iroquois, 53, 54. 
Flag, American, first, 470. 
Flax, early production of, 64, 94, 581. 
TYordham University, location of, 121. 
Forest arboretum, first, where 
located, 801. 
Torest resources, 78, 79. 
Forestry, State School of, 498, 606. 
Foreword, 13, 14. 
Fort Edward, 758. 
Fort Orange, settlement of, 54, 93. 
Franklin county, 303-14. 
climate and rainfall, 305. 
educational facilities, 311, 312. 
historical associations, 303, 304. 
industry, development of, 304. 
location and extent, 303. 
marketing conditions, 310, 311. 
milk and milk products, 311. 
population, 303, 822. 
statistics, 312-14. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 305, 306, 


insti- 


INDEX 


Franklin county — continued 
townships, description by, 306- 
10. 
lYranklinville, 146, 147. 
French, settlements of, 55, 369, 383, 
487, 488, 599, 787. 
French and Indian war, activities in 
Herkimer county, 355. 
Frosts, 39, 40. 
Fruit, counties leading in production 
of, 70, 75-77. 
importance of, in Monroe county, 
424. 
in Niagara county, 458. 
in Ontario county, 503, 504, 
in Orleans county, 532. 
Fruit, raising of, in early years, 64. 
Fruit trees. See Trees. 
Fruits, small, importamcé of, in Erie 
county, 274. 
in Ulster county, 734. 
Fulton, city of, 551. 
Robert, 94, 218. 
Fulton Chain of lakes, 349. 
Fulton county, 315-24. 
climate and rainfall, 316, 317. 
educational facilities, 321. 
historical associations, 315. 
industry, development of, 316. 
location and extent, 315. 
marketing conditions, 320, 321. 
milk and milk products, 321. 
population, 315, 822. 
statistics, 321-24. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 317, 318. 
townships, description by, 318- 
20. 
Fur farms, 289. 
Fur trading, importance of, 273. 


G 


Garden seeds, where produced, 424. 

Garnet, mining of, 82. 

Gas, natural, 82. 

Gates, General, in Saratoga county, 
618, 


INDEX 


Genesee country, 56, 57. 
Genesee county, 325-34. 
climate and rainfall, 326, 327. 
educational facilities, 332. 
historical associations, 325. 
industry, development of, 326. 
location and extent, 325. 
marketing conditions, 330, 331. 
milk and milk products, 331. 
population, 325, 822. 
statistics, 332-34. 
topography and 
acteristics, 327. 
townships, description by, 327- 
30. 
Genesee turnpike, 410. 
Geneva, 502, 510. 
Geology and Soil Formation, Edward 
van Alstyne, 20-27. 
beginning, the, 20, 21. 
glacial period, 21, 22. 
intermediate types of soil, 26. 
lakes, formation of, 22. 
limestone lands, 23, 24. 
muck lands, 24, 25. 
recent changes, 22, 23. 
rural conditions, changes in, 26, 
27. 
Glacial period, 21, 22. 
Glens Falls, 753. 
Glove industry, in Fulton county, 
316. 
Gloversville, 316, 321. 
Gneiss, where quarried, 607. 
Gold, mining of, 80, 361. 
Grant cottage, 619. 
Grape industry, growth of, 64. 
Grapes, counties leading in yield of, 
70, 77. 
importance of, in Chautauqua 
county, 167, 176. 
in Ulster county, 734. 
in Yates county, 813. 
Graphite mming, 82. 
Grass river, dredging of, 611. 
Great Meadow prison, location of, 
763. 
Green Lakes, 494, 


natural char- 
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Greene county, 335-45. 
climate and rainfall, 337. 
educational facilities, 343. 
historical associations, 335, 336. 
industry, development of, 336, 
337. 
location and extent, 335. 
marketing conditions. 342. 
milk and milk products, 342. 
population, 335, 822. 
statistics, 343-45. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 337, 338. 
townships, description by, 338- 
42. 
Grindstones, sandstone quarried for, 
109. 
Gypsum, where quarried, 81, 664. 


H 
Hail, 47. 
Hale, Nathan, statue, 121. 
Hamilton College, location of, 483. 
Hamilton county, 346-53. 
climate and rainfall, 347, 348. 
educational facilities, 351. 
historical associations, 346, 347. 
industry, development of, 347. 
location and extent, 346. 
marketing conditions, 350. 
population, 346, 822. 
statistics, 351-53. 
topography and 
acteristics, 348. 
townships, description by, 349, 
350. 
Hammondsport, 673. 
Hardenburgh Patent, 701. 
Hartwick Seminary, location of, 565. 
Harum, David, home of, 239. 
Hay, counties leading in production 
of, 69, 73. 
importance of, in 
county, 370. 
in St. Lawrence county, 602. 
Helderberg mountains, agriculture 
on, 96. 
Hemp, early production of, 64, 94. 
Herkimer, General, at Oriskany, 470. 
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Herkimer county, 354-67. 
climate and rainfall, 357. 
educational facilities, 365. 
historical associations, 354-56. 
industry, development of, 356, 
357. 
location and extent, 354. 
marketing conditions, 363, 364. 
milk and milk products, 364. 
population, 354, 822. 
statistics, 365-67. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 357, 358. 
townships, description by, 358- 
63. 
Hicks, Elias, 446. 
Highways, improved, 84, 85. 
History, early, 58-65. See also under 
each county. 
exploration and settlement, 54- 
59. 
industry, progress of, 62-65. 
dairying, 62-64. 
fruits and vegetables, 61. 
miscellaneous products, 64, 
65. 
struggle for independence, 59, 60. 
transportation, improvements in, 
60-62. 
Tlobart College, location of, 511. 
Holland Land Company, office, 135, 
325. 
purchase by, 56. 
Homer, 239. 
importance of, 
county, 153. 
Hops, production of, 65, 94, 411, 471, 
556. 
Hornell, 683. 
Hudson, 219, 220, 227. 
Hudson, Hendrick, 54, 92, 580. 
Huguenots, settlement by, 787. 


Honey, in Cayuga 


I 


Independence, Declaration of, where 
proclaimed, 787. 
struggle for, 59, 60. 
Indian trails, in relation to modern 
railroads, 62. 


INDEX 


Indians, tribes of, 53, 54. 

Industry, progress of, 62-65. 
also under each county. 

Introduction, 15, 16. 

Iron mining, 80, 206, 207, 211, 291, 
294, 295, 296, 297, 361, 601, 776. 
Irondequoit section, production ef 

vegetables in, 424. 
Iroquois Indians, 53, 54. 
Irving, Washington, home of, 788. 
Ithaca, 728. 


See 


J 
Jamestown, 176. 
Jay, John, first court of, 733. 
in relation to Declaration of 
Rights, 60. 
Jefferson county, 368-81. 
climate and rainfall, 370, 371. 
educational facilities, 378. 
historical associations, 368, 369. 
industry, development of, 369, 
370. 
location and extent, 368. 
marketing conditions, 377, 378. 
milk and milk products, 378. 
population, 368, 822, 
statistics, 378-81. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 371, 372. 
townships, description by, 372- 
ie 
Jemison, Mary, 652, 800, 801. 
Johnson, John, 315, 436. 
Sir William, 55, 56, 273, 315, 
436. 
Johnson City, 130. 
Johnstown, 316, 321. 


K 
Karakul sheep, 489. 
Kayaderosseras patent, 617, 618. 
Kieft, William, as Governor, 59. 
Kings county, 382. 
Kingston, 732, 733, 741. 
Kirkland, Rev. Samuel, 470, 661. 


L 


Lackawanna, 283. 
Lake Champlain, battles on, 205. 


INDEX Of 


Lake George battlefields, 746. 

Lakes, formation of, 22. 

Lambs, winter, feeding, 326. 

Latitude and longitude of New York 
State, 16. 

Letchworth Park, 51, 801. 

Lewis county, 383-97. 

climate and rainfall, 384-386. 

educational facilities, 394. 

historical associations, 383, 384. 

industry, development of, 384. 

location and extent, 383. 

marketing conditions, 393, 394. 

milk and milk products, 393, 
394. 

population, 383, 822. 

statistics, 394-97. 

topography, 386, 387. 

townships, description by, 387- 
93. 

Liberty pole, erection of, 60. 

Limestone lands, derivation of, 23, 
24. 

Limestone quarries, where located, 
375, 438, 491, 606, 607, 624, 664, 
815. 

Little Falls, 364. 

Little Valley, 146. 

Live stock, counties leading in num- 
ber. of, 71,047 ,..78. 

Livingston, Philip, writer of Declara- 

tion of Rights, 60. 
Robert, 60, 218. 
Livingston county, 398-409. 
climate and rainfall, 400, 401. 
educational facilities, 406, 407. 
historical associations, 398, 399. 
industry, development of. 399, 
400. 
location and extent, 398. 
marketing conditions, 405, 406. 
milk and milk products, 406. 
population, 398, 822. 
statistics, 407-9. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 401. 
townships, description by, 402-5. 
Livingston Manor patent, 28. 


and extent of state, 16. 
See also under each county. 

Lockport, 464. 

Long Island, British army on, 382. 

Long Lake, 349. 

Lumbering, 347. 

Lyon Mountain, 208. 


Location 


M 
McCormick, Cyrus, in Brockport, 424. 
McCrea, Jane, 758. 
MacIntyre mountain, 17, 294. 
Macomb purchase, 58, 369, 383, 600. 
Madison county, 410-22. 
climate a> rainfall, 412. 
educational facilities, 419. 
historical associations, 410. 
industry, development of, 411, 
412. 
location and extent, 410. 
marketing conditions, 417-19. 
milk and milk products, 419. 
population, 410, 822. 
statistics, 419-22. 
topography and natural 
acteristics, 413, 414. 
townships, description by, 414~ 
17. 
Malone, 311. 
Maple products, importance of, in St. 
Lawrence county, 602. 
Maple sugar, production of, 65. 
Marathon, 239. 
Marble, where quarried, 606, 791, 
792, 793. 
Marcy, Mount, altitude of, 17, 290. 
Markets within the state, 85, S6. 
See also under each county. 
Massachusetts, grants of land to, 56, 
57. 
Massena, 612. 
Match, first friction, where manu- 
factured, 758. 
Merino sheep, introduction of, 218, 
471. 
Middletown, 526, 527. 
Military lands, 57, 58, 488. 
Milk and milk products. See under 
each county. 


char- 
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Mills, importance of, in early times, 
62. 
Millstones, where made, 83. 
Mineral springs, in Essex county, 
297. 
in Lewis county, 390, 392. 
in Livingston county, 399. 
in Saratoga county, 620. 
Mineral waters, where found, 83. 
Minerals and Mining in New York 
State. D. H. Newland, 80-83. 
apatite, 82. 
cement manufacturing, 82. 
conservation, importance of, 83. 
emery, 82. 
garnet, 82. 
gas, 82. 
granite, 82. 
gypsum, 81. 
iron, 80. 
limestone, 82. 
marble, 82. 
millstones, 83. 
mineral waters, 83. 
oil, 82. 
pyrite, 81. 
quartz, 82. 
salt, 81. 
sand, molding, 82. 
tale, 81. 
zine, 81. 
Minisink patent, 515, 516. 
Mint, state, 516, 517. 
Mohawk Indians, 53. 
Mohegan. See Mohican Indians. 
Mohican Indians, 53, 244, 580, 786. 
Mohonk, Lake, 737. 
Monroe county, 423-34. 
climate and rainfall, 425. 
educational facilities, 432. 
historical associations, 423, 424. 
industry, development of, 424, 
425. 
location and extent, 423. 
marketing conditions, 430, 431. 
milk and milk products, 431. 
population, 423, 822. 
statistics, 432-34, 


Monroe county — continued 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 425, 426. 
townships, description by, 426- 
30. 
Montezuma marshes, 24, 25, 155. 
Montgomery county, 435—45. 
climate and rainfall, 437, 438. 
educational facilities, 442. 
historical associations, 435, 436. 
industry, development of, 436, 
437. 
location and extent, 435. 
marketing conditions, 441, 442. 
milk and milk products, 442. 
population, 435, 822. 
statistics, 443-45. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristies, 438. 
townships, description by, 439— 
41. 
Montour, Catharine, 652, 672. 
Mordoff, R. A., The Climate of New 
York State, 28-50. 
Mormonism, where originated, 773. 
Morris, Gouverneur, birthplace of, 12. 
purchase by, 58. 
Morris, Robert, purchase of lands by, 
56, 57. 
Morris reserve, 398. 
Morse, Samuel F’. B., home of, 259. 
Muck lands, 24, 25. 
Muskmelons, production of, in 
Albany county, 95. 


N 


Napanoch reformatory, location of. 
739. 

Nassau county, 446-53. 
climate and rainfall, 448. 
educational facilities, 451. 
historical associations, 446. 
industry, development of, 447, 

448, 

location and extent, 446. 
marketing conditions, 450. 
population, 446, 822. 
statistics, 451-53, 


| 


EE — 


INDEX 


Nassau county — continued 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 448. 
townships, description by, 448- 
50. 
Nassau, Fort, settlement of, 93. 
Navigation laws, protest of New 
York against, 60. ; 
New Rochelle, College of, 796. 
New York, city charter granted, 59. 
New York City, in relation to dairy- 
ing, 63. 
New York county, 454, 455. 
New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 510. 
New York University, location of, 
121. 
Newark Custodial Asylum, location 
of, 777. 
Newburgh, 526. * 

Newland, D. H., Minerals and Min- 
ing in New York State, 80-83. 
Newtown apple, where first perfected, 

735. 
Niagara, importance of fortifications 
to early settlers, 272. 
Niagara county, 456-68. 
climate and rainfail, 459. 
educational facilities, 465. 
historical associations, 456, 457. 
industry, development of, 457- 
59. 
location and extent, 456. 
marketing conditions, 463, 464. 
milk and milk products, 464. 
population, 456, 822. 
statistics, 465-68. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 460, 461. 
townships, description by, 461- 
63. 
Niagara Falls, 51, 460. 
city of, 464. 
Niagara grape, 
459. 
Niagara peach, where originated, 459. 
Niagara University, location of, 465. 
Normal schools, state, location of, 
177, 214, 240, 283, 406, 432, 551, 
565, 613, 741. 


where originated, 
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North Tonawanda, 464. 

Northern New York Utilities Com- 
pany, location of, 601. 

Norwich, 199. 

Nursery products. See Trees. 

Nursery stock, importance of, in 
Livingston county, 400. 


0 
Oats, counties leading in yield of, 
69, 71. 
importance of, 
county, 370. 
in Steuben county, 674. 
Ogden, Samuel, purchase by, 58. 
Ogdensburg, 612. 
Oil, where produced, 108, 110. 112, 
114, 115, 135, 137, 139, 142. 
Oil and gas, value of, produced in 
New York State, 82. 
Olean, 146. 
Oneida, city of, 418. 
Oneida county, 469-86. 
climate and rainfall, 472. 
educational facilities, 483. 
historical associations, 469, 470. 
industry, development of, 471, 
472. 
location and extent, 469. 
marketing conditions, 480-82. 
milk and milk products, 482. 
population, 469, 822. 
statistics, 483-86. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 472, 473. 
townships, description by, 474- 
80. 
Oneida Indians, 53. 
Oneonta, 565. 
Onondaga county, 487-501. 
climate and rainfall, 490. 
educational facilities, 498. 
historical associations, 487, 488. 
industry, development of, 488- 
90. 
location and extent, 487. 
marketing conditions, 496, 497. 
milk and milk products, 497. 
population, 487, 822. 
statistics, 498-501. 
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Onondaga county — continued 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 490, 491. 
townships, description by, 491- 
96. 
Onondaga Indians, 53. 
reservation for, 493, 494. 
Ontario county, 502-14. 
climate and rainfall, 504. 
educational facilities, 511. 
historical associations, 502, 503. 
industry, development of, 503, 
504. 
location and extent, 502. 
marketing conditions, 509-11. 
milk and milk products, 511. 
population, 502, 822. 
statistics, 511-14. 
topography and uatural char- 
acteristics, 504, 505. 
townships, description by, 506-9. 
Orange, Fort, building of, 93. 
Orange county, 515-30. 
climate and rainfall, 518, 519. 
educational facilities, 527. 
historical associations, 515-17. 
industry, development of, 517, 
518. 
location and extent, 515. 
marketing conditions, 525-27. 
milk and milk products, 527. 
population, 515, 822. 
statistics, 527-30. 
topography, 519, 520. 
townships, description by, 520- 
25. 
Oriskany, effect of victory at, 470. 
Orleans county, 531-41. 
climate and raintall, 533. 
educational facilities, 538. 
historical associations, 531, 532. 
industry, development of, 532, 
533. 
location and extent, 531. 
marketing conditions, 537, 538. 
milk and mil« products, 538. 
population, 531, 822. 
statistics, 538-41. 
topography, 533, 534. 


Orleans county — continued 
townships, description by, 534- 
37. 
Oswego, importance of, in colonial 
times, 543. 
in modern times, 550, 551. 
Oswego county, 542-54. 
elimate and rainfall, 544. 
educational facilities, 551. 
historical associations, 542, 543. 
industry, development of, 543, 
544. 
location and extent, 542. 
marketing conditions, 550, 551. 
milk and milk products, 551. 
population, 542, 822. 
statistics, 551-54. 
topography and natural char: 
acteristics, 544, 545. 
townships, description by, 545- 
50. 
Otsego county, 555-68. 
climate and rainfall, 557. 
educational facilities, 565, 566. 
historical associations, 555, 556. 
industry, development of, 556, 
557. 
location and extent, 555. 
marketing conditions, 564, 565. 
milk and milk products, 565. 
population, 555, 822. 
statistics, 566-68. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 557, 558. 
townships, description by, 558- 
63. 
Oxford, 199. 
Oyster Bay, 446. 
Oysters, production of, 690, 691. 


ie 


Palatines, settlements by, 55, 213, 
259, 354, 355, 435, 436, 640, 641, 
(G82 

Palisades, 51. 

Panther mountain, 294. 

Paper manufacturing, in Lewis 

county, 387, 388, 390, 393. 
in St. Lawrence county, 602. 


—# 
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Parish, David, 58. 
Patriot war activities, in 
county, 208. 
in Niagara county, 457. 
in St. Lawrence county, 600. 
Patroon settlement, 54, 93, 579, 580. 
Peaches, counties leading in yield of, 
70, 75. 
importance of, in 
county, 458. 
in Orleans county, 532. 
Pears, counties leading in yield of, 
70, 76. 
importance of, in Monroe county, 
424, 
in Niagara county, 458. 
Peat, derivation of, 24. 
where found, 210. 
Penn Yan, 812, 818. 

Peppermint oil, 
of, 65, 774. 
Phelps and Gorham, purchase by, 56, 

398, 423. 
Philipse Manor Hall, 788. 
Philipse patent, 569. 
Philipsburg Manor, 787, 788. 
Plattsburgh, city of, 213. 
during war of 1812, 205. 
Plums, counties leading in yield of, 
70, 76. 
importance of, in Monroe county, 
424, 
in Orleans county, 532. 
Pomeroy English walnut, 
originated, 459. 
Pontiac, outbreak of Indians under, 
273. 
Population, 822. See also under each 
county. 
increase of, previous to Revolu- 
tion, 58. 
Potato, American Giant, where origi- 
nated, 760, 
Hebron Beauty, 
nated, 760. 
Potato starch, manufacture of, 64. 
Potatoes, counties leading in yield 
of, 69, 74. 


Clinton 


Niagara 


former production 


where 


where  origi- 
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Potatoes — continued 
importance of, in Monroe county, 
424. 
in Suffolk county, 690. 
seed, where grown extensively, 
212, 233, 289. 
Potsdam, 612. 
Poughkeepsie, city of, 268. 
State capitol at, 259. 
Poultry, counties leading in number 
OF gyi Se 
importance of, in Erie county, 
274. 
Powdered milk, first manufacture 9f, 
by Ekenberg process, 240. 
introduction of, 63. 
Precipitation, 40, 48. 
annual, 42. 
fall, 44, 
spring, 42. 
summer, 44, 
winter, 42. 
Preemption line, 57. 
Products, agricultural, rank of New 
York State in, 66. 


Provincial Congress in New York 
city, 60. 
Pulpwood industry, in Clinton 


county, 206. 
in St. Lawrence county, 602. 
Putnam county, 569-76. 
climate and rainfall, 571. 
educational facilities, 574. 
historical associations, 569, 579. 
industry, development of, 570. 
location and extent, 569. 
marketing conditions, 573, 574. 
population, 569, 822. 
statistics, 574-76. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 571. 
townships, description by, 572, 
573. 


Q 
Quakers, efforts of, in behalf of 
Indians, 134, 135. 
settlements by, 503, 787. 
Quarrying, 82. 
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Quartz, production of, 82. 
Queens county, 577, 578. 
Quinces, counties leading in yield cf, 
70, 76. 
importance of, in 
county, 458. 


Niagara 


R 


Railroads, first, 61, 619, 633. 
number and mileage, 84, 85, 
Rain gauges, 30. 
Rainfall, amount of, 40-48. 
under each county. 
Raquette Lake, 349. 
Raquette river, power furnished by, 
603. 
Ray Brook sanitarium, 295. 
Reaping machine, where first con- 
structed, 424. 
Reforestation, extent of, 79. 
Reformatory for Women, State, loca- 
tion of, 790. 
Rensselaer, city of, 587. 
Rensselaer county, 579-90. 
climate and rainfall, 581. 
educational facilities, 588. 
historical associations, 579, 580. 
industry, development of, 581. 
location and extent, 579. 
marketing conditions, 586, 587. 
milk and milk products, 581, 
587. 
population, 579, 822. 
statistics, 588-90. 
topography and 
acteristics, 582. 
townships, description by, 582- 
86. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 587, 
588. 
Rensselaerwyck, 
579. 
Rent difficulties, 93, 218, 580. 
Richmond county, 591. 
River systems, 18. 
Roads, building of first, 61. 
Rochester. 431. 
Rockland county, 592-98. 
climate and rainfall, 593. 


See also 


natural char- 


settlement of, 93, 


INDEX 


Rockland county — continued 
educational facilities, 596. 
historical associations, 592. 
industry, development of, 592, 

593. 
location and extent, 592. 
marketing conditions, 595. 
population, 592, 822. 
statistics, 596-98. 
topography and natural 

acteristics, 593. 
townships, description by, 594, 

595. 

Rome, 481, 482. 

tound Lake, 349. 

Russell Sage College, location of, 588. 

Rye, counties leading in yield of, 69, 

72. 
importance of, in Albany county, 
94, 
in Columbia county, 220. 
in Rensselaer county, 581. 


char- 


S 

St. Bonaventure’s 

of, 147. 

St. Lawrence county, 599-616. 
climate and rainfall, 602, 603. 
educational facilities, 613. 
historical associations, 599, 600. 
industry, development of, 600- 

602. 
location and extent, 599. 
marketing conditions, 611, 612. 
milk and milk products, 612. 
population, 599, 822. 
statistics, 613-16. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 603, 604. 
townships, description by, 604- 
10. 
St. Lawrence University, location of, 
613. 
St. Regis Indian Reservation, loca- 
tion of, 303, 307. 

St. Stephens College, location of, 269. 

Salamanca, 146. 

Salt, production of, 81, 653, 802. 
rock, where mined, 400. 


College, location 


INDEX 


Salt Springs, 487, 488, 
491. 
Sand, molding, where produced, 82. 
Sandstone, where quarried, for build- 
ing, 534, 610. 
for grindstones, 109. 
Santanoni mountain, 294. 
Saranac High Falls, 208, 212. 
Saranac Lake village, 304, 311. 
Saratoga county, 617-31. 
climate and rainfali, 620. 
educational facilities, 628. 
historical associations, 617-19. 
industry, development of, 619, 
620. 
location and extent, 617. 
marketing conditions, 626, 627. 
milk and milk products, 619, 
627. 
population, 617, 822. 
statistics, 628-31. 
topography and natural 
acteristics, 620, 621. 
townships, description by, 621- 
26. 
Saratoga Springs Reservation, 619. 
Schenectady, city of, 636. 
Schenectady county, 632-39. 
climate and rainfail, 633. 
educational facilities, 636. 
historical associations, 632. 633. 
industry, developinent of. 633. 
location and extent, 632. 
marketing conditions, 635, 636. 
milk and milk products, 633, 
636. 
population, 632, 822. 
statistics, 636-39. 
topography and natural 
acteristics, 633, 634. 
townships, description by, 634, 
635. 
Scenic interest, points of, 51, 52. 
Schoharie county, 640-51. 
climate and rainfall, 642. 
educational facilities, 646. 
historical associations, 640, 641. 
industry, development of, 641, 
642. 


Onondaga, 


char- 


char- 
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Schoharie county — continued 
location and extent, 640. 
marketing conditions, 647, 648. 
milk and milk products, 648. 
population, 640, 822. 
statistics, 649-51. 
topography and natural 

acteristics, 642, 643. 
townships, description by, 643- 
47. 

Schools, number of, 88. 

Schuyler, Fort. See Stanwix, Fort. 

Schuyler, General, home of, 94. 
in Saratoga county, 618. 

Schuyler county, 652-60. 
climate and rainfall, 653. 
educational facilities, 657. 
historical associations, 652. 
industry, development of, 653. 
location and extent. 652. 
marketing conditions, 656, 657. 
milk and milk products, 657. 
population, 652, 822. 
statistics, 657-60. 
topography and natural 

acteristics, 654. 
townships, description by, 654— 
56. 

Seneca county, 661-71. 
climate and rainfall, 663. 
educational facilities, 668. 
historical associations, 661. 
industry, development of, 662. 
location and extent, 661. 
marketing conditions, 667, 668. 
milk and milk products. 668. 
population, 661, 822. 
statistics, 668-71. 
topography and natural char- 

acteristics, 663, 664. 
townships, description by, 66+—- 
67. 

Seneca Falls, 668. 

Seneca Indians, 53, 398, 502, 661. 

Settlement of New York, 54-59. 

Settlements, first Dutch, 54, 93. 
first English, 688. 

Seward mountain, 305, 308. 

Seymour, Mount, 368. 
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Shakers, settlement by, 218. 
Sheep, counties leading in number of, 
71, 78. 
importance of, in 
county, 399. 
in Ontario county, 503. 
in Orleans county, 533. 
in Washington county, 
Sheldon pear, where originated, 
Ship building, where carried on, 33 
691, 695, 734, 741. 
Silver Lake, 803, 804. 
Skidmore School of Arts, location of, 
628. 
Slate, where quarried, 761, 763, 765. 
Sloughter, Governor, Henry, 59. 
Smith, Joseph, 503, 773. 
Smith College, location of, 511. 
Snowfall, 46. See also under each 
county. 
Snowfall measurements, 30, 31. 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, location 
of, 676. 
Spiritualism, where originated, 774. 
Stamp act, New York, in relation ta, 
60. 
Stanwix, Fort, 244, 245, 470. 
State College for Teachers, location 
of, 103. 
State Homeopathic Hospital, location 
of, 527. 
State Library School, location cf, 
103. 
State School of Agriculture and 
Domestic Science, location of, 255. 
Staten Island. See Richmond county. 
State’s hundred, 57, 58. 
Statistics, agricultural, of 1910, 66, 
67. 
of 1917, 1918, 67, 68, 71-78. 
of 1920, 823-26. 
general, 85. 
See also under each county. 
Steamboats, importance of, to Clin- 
ton county, 205. 
Steuben county, 672-87. 
climate and rainfall, 674. 
educational facilities, 684. 
historical associations, 672, 675. 
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Steuben county — continued 
industry, development of, 673, 
674, 
location and extent, 672. 
marketing conditions, 682, 683 
milk and milk products, 683. 
population, 672, $22. 
statistics, 684-87. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 675. 
townships, description by, 675— 
82. 
Stony Point during Revolution, 592. 
Strawberry apple, where originate, 
411. 
Stuyvesant, Peter, as Governor, 59. 
Suffolk county, 688-99. 
climate and rainfall, 691. 
educational facilities, 697. 
historical associations, 688, 63. 
industry, development of, 689-91. 
location and extent, 688. 
marketing conditions, 695, 696. 
milk and milk products, 690. 
population, 688, 822. 
statistics, 697-99. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 692. 
townships, description by, 692— 
95. 
Sullivan county, 700-10. 
climate and rainfall, 702. 
educational facilities, 707. 
historical associations, 700, 701. 
industry, development of, 701, 
702. 
location and extent, 700. 
marketing conditions, 705, 706. 
milk and milk products, 706. 
population, 700, 822. 
statistics, 707-10. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 702, 703. 
townships, description by, 703-5. 
Sullivan’s campaign, 56. 
effect of, 122, 123. 
Sunshine, 49, 50. 
Swine, counties leading in number 
of, 73; 78. 
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Swine — continued 
importance of, in Monroe county, 
425. 
in St. Lawrence county, 602. 
Swine raising, decrease in, since 
1900, 63, 64. 
Syracuse, 497. 
Syracuse University, 497, 498. 
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Tale, production of, 81, 388, 601, 606. 
Taughannock Falls, 724. 
Taxation, New York first to protest 
against, 59, 60. 
Teasels, production of, 65, 489. 
Temperature, distribution of, 34-39. 
Thermometers used in observations, 
29, 30. 
Thomas Indian School, location of, 
274. 
Thunderstorms, 47. 
Ticonderoga, Fort, capture of, 288. 
Tioga county, 711-20. 
climate and rainfall, 712. 
educational facilities, 717. 
historical associations, 711. 
industry, development of, 
712. 
location and extent, 711. 
marketing conditions, 715, 716. 
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milk and milk products, 712, 
716. 

population, 711, 822. 

statistics, 717-20. 

topography and natural char- 


acteristics, 712, 713. 
townships, description by, 713- 
15. 
Tobacco, production of, 64, 65. 
in Cayuga county, 153. 
in Chemung county, 183. 
in Onondaga county, 489. 
Tempkins.county, 721-31. 
climate and rainfall, 723, 724. 
educational facilities, 728. 
historical associations, 721, 722. 
industry, development of, 722, 
723. 
location and extent, 721. 


Tompkins county — continued 
marketing conditions, 727, 728. 
milk and milk products, 728. 
population, 721, 822. 
statistics, 729-31. 
topography and natural char- 

acteristics, 724. 
townships, description by, 725- 
27. 
Tonawanda, city of, 283. 
Tonawanda Indian Reservation, loca- 
tion of, 274, 328, 457. 

Topography, 17-19. See also under 

each county. 

Tornadoes, 47, 48. 

Totten and Crossfield purchase, 346. 

Trading posts, first, 54, 93, 454, 732. 

Transportation, early methods of, 60, 

61. 
present facilities, 84, 85. 
Trees, fruit, where grown, 167, 400, 
425, 510, 646, 662, 668. 
ornamental, where grown, 425, 
447, 774. 

Troy, 580, 581, 587. 

Trudeau, Dr. Edward, 296, 304. 

Tryon county, 435. 

Tug Hill, 17, 387. 

Tuscarora Indian Reservation, loca- 

tion of, 457. 
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Ulster county, 732-44. 
climate and rainfall, 734. 
educational facilities, 741. 
historical associations, 732-34. 
location and extent, 732. 
marketing conditions, 740, 741. 
milk and milk products, 741. 
population, 732, 822. 
statistics, 742-44. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 734, 735. 
townships, description by, 735— 
39. 
Union College, location of, 636. 
United States Military Academy, 516. 
United States Military Post, 213. 
United States Navy Yard, 382. 
Utica, 482. 
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Van Alstyne, Edward, Geology and 
Soil Formation, 20-27. 
Van Buren, Martin, birthplace of, 
217. 
Van Rensselaer, Killian, grant to, 93. 
Vassar College, location of, 268, 269. 
Vegetables, counties leading in pro- 
duction of, 69, 70, 74, 75. 
production of, in Erie county, 
274, 275. 
in Monroe county, 424. 
in Orange county, 518. 
in Suffolk county, 690. 
in Wayne county, 774. 
Violets, production of, 65, 260. 


W 


Walloon settlements. 54, 786, 787. 
Warren county, 745-56. 
climate and rainfall, 747, 748. 
educational facilities, 753. 
historical associations, 745, 746. 
industry, development of, 746, 
747. 
location and extent, 745. 
marketing conditions, 752, 753. 
milk and milk products, 753. 
population, 745, 822. 
statistics, 753-56. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 748, 749. 
townships, description by, 749- 
52. 
Washington, George. inauguration of, 
in New York city, 454. 
Washington county, 757-72. 
climate and rainfall, 760. 
educational facilities, 769. 
historical associations, 757-59. 
industry, development of, 759, 
760. 
location and extent, 757. 
marketing conditions, 767, 768. 
milk and milk products, 768. 
population, 757, 822. 
statistics, 769-72. 
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Washington county — continued 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 761. 
townships, description by, 761- 


66. 
Water boundary, 19. 
Water supply, protection of, by 


forests, 79. 
Waterford, height of canal locks at, 
626. 
Watertown, 377. 
Watervliet, 102. 
Watkins Glen, 51, 654, 655. 
Wayne, General, at Stony Point, 592. 
Wayne county, 773-85. 
climate and rainfall, 775. 
educational facilities, 782. 
historical associations, 773, 774. 
industry, development of, 774, 
775. 
location and extent, 773. 
marketing conditions, 780-82. 
milk and milk products, 782. 
population, 773, 822. 
statistics, 782-85. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 776. 
townships, description by, 777- 
80. 
Webster-Ashburton treaty, 204. 
Wells College, location of, 162. 
West Point during Revolution, 516. 
Westchester county, 786-99. 
climate and rainfall, 789. 
educational facilities, 796. 
historical associations, 786-88. 
industry, dévelopment of, 788, 
789. 
location and extent, 786. 
marketing conditions, 795, 796. 
population, 786, 822. 
statistics, 796-99. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 789, 790. 
townships, description by, 790- 
95. 
Western House of Refuge for Women, 
location of, 538. 


INDEX 


Wheat, counties leading in yield vf, 


69, 71. 
importance of, in Livingston 
county, 399. 


in Monroe county, 424. 
White Plains during the Revolution, 
787. 
Whiteface mountain, 297. 
Wilkinson, Jemima, 812, 813. 
Willard State Hospital, 
located, 665. 
Williamson, Charles, 503, 673. 
Willows, production of, 65, 489. 
Wilmington Notch, 297. 
Wilson, W. M., The Climate of New 
York State, 28-50. 
Winds, 48, 49. 
night, of Cayuga Lake valley, 48. 
Woolen factory, first in state, 471. 
Woolen manufacturing, early, 689. 
Wyoming county, 800-811. 
climate and rainfall, 802. 
educational facilities, 808. 
historical associations, 800, S01. 
industry, development of. 8U1, 
802. 
location and extent, 800. 
marketing conditions, 807, 808. 


where 
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Wyoming county — continued 

milk and milk products, 802, 
808. 

population, 800, 822. 

statistics, 808-11. 

topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 803. 

townships, description by, 803-7. 


¥ 
Yankee Doodle, where written, 580. 
Yates county, 812-21. 
climate and rainfall, 813, 814. 
educational facilities, 819. 
historical associations, 812, 813. 
industry, development of, 813. 
location and extent, 812. 
marketing conditions, 818. 
population 812, 822. 
statistics, 819-21. 
topography and natural char- 
acteristics, 814, 815. 
townships, description by, 815- 
i. 


Z 
Zine mining, 81, 361, 601, 606. 
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